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sion  "as  sure  as  an  arrow,"  and  in  more  modem  times  "as  sure 
as  a  gun,"  has  passed  into  a  bye-word^  Compare  Ovid,  Heroid. 
7. 173  (the  same  Dido  to  the  same  Aeneas) : 

"  tempus  at  obseryem,  manda  milii ;  eertiua  ibis : 
nee  te,  si  capias  ii>ee,  manere  sinam  " 

[you  will  travel  more  surely  and  certainly ;  your  voyage  will 
be  more  safe,  sure,  and  certain]  ;  and  especially  Lucan,  8.  187 
(Pompey,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  his  pilot,  whither  they 
should  sail,  on  leaving  Lesbos  after  the  battle  of  Fharsalia) : 

<<  hoc  solam  toto  ...  in  aeqaore  serva, 
at  rit  ab  Aemathiis  semper  taa  longias  oris 
puppis,  et  Hesperiam  pelago  caeloqae  relinqaas ; 
cetera  da  yentis.    comitem  pignasqae  recepi 
depofiitam  ;  tanc  certua  eram,  quae  littora  yellem ; 
none  portum  Fortana  dabit." 

Contrast  the  uncertain,  undetermined  flight  of  undecided  bees, 
Oeorg.  U.  103  : 

"  at  cum  iueerta  yolant,  caeloque  examina  ludunt, 
contemnuntque  favos  et  frigida  tecta  relinquunt, 
ifutabiles  animos  ludo  probibebis  inani."  - 

Fluctusque  atros  aquilone  secabat. — "  Atros  AQUILONE," 
Servius,  Wagner,  and  Conington.  I  think  rather,  with  Forbiger 
and  Thiel,  aquilone  secabat,  as  2.  25,  "  vento  petiisse."  To 
join  AQUILONE  with  ATROS  is  to  insist  on  the  badness  of  the 
weather,  and  consequently  on  the  difficulty  with  which  Aeneas 
makes  his  way.  On  the  contrary,  Aeneas  is,  as  I  think,  repre- 
sented as  making  his  way  easily,  as  in  full  sail,  with  fair  weather, 
from  Carthage.  The  m^ium,  the  iam,  and  the  certus,  no  less 
than  the  secabat,  all  go  to  establish  this  view,  not  contradicted 
either  by  atros  or  aquilone,  the  former  of  which  expresses  no 
more  than  the  ordinary  dark  colour  of  the  sea  when  a  fresh 
breeze,  and  particularly  that  of  Aquilo  [see  Aul.  GeU.  2.  30  : 
"Id  quoque  a  peritissinus  rerum  philosophis  observatum  est, 
Austris  spirantibus  mare  fieri  glaucum  et  caeruleum,  Aquihnibm 
obscurius  atrimqueJ^     Alciphr.  1.  1 :  o*c  yap  Tpirtiv  ravrtiv  uxiv 

o  xitfififv  fifiipav  Kai  XajSpoic  Kara  rov  vikayovc  tvurvtov  ik  roiv 

1* 
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aKporripi(a)v  oi  (iopeig  icai  £7rc^/>«fC£i  fiev  o  wovtoq  /jieXaivo- 
^€i;oc]9  is  blowing,  and  the  latter  of  which  expresses  that  the 
wind  was  of  that  kind  which  was  favourable  for  a  voyage,  Aquilo 
(Boreas)  being  precisely  the  wind  which  was  attended  with  clear 
weather  (and  so  Horn.  Od.  5.  296  : 

and  clear  weather  being  the  sine-qua-non  to  the  sailor,  when,  the 
compass  not  having  yet  been  invented,  he  had  no  means  of  direct- 
ing his  course  except  sun  and  stars,  points  of  headlands,  lops  of 
distant  mountains,  and  perhaps  a  solitary  Pharos.  Compare  Hom. 
Od.  U.  299 : 

1}  8*  60cev  Bop §11  avffjLw  eucpact  Ka\», 

Claud.  Nupf.  Honor,  et  Maride^  185 :  "  clarescunt  puns  Aquiloni- 
bus  Alpes."     Ovid,  Met.  1.  262  : 

**  protinus  Aeoliis  AquHonem  claudit  iu  aiitris, 
ct  quaccimque  fugant  inductaa  flamina  nubea  ; 
emittitque  Notiun.    madidis  Notus  evolat  alls, 
terribilem  picea  tectus  caligine  yultum.*' 

And  again,  ibid,  1.  328 : 

*'  nubila  disiecit.   nimhisquQ  Aquilone  rchiolUf 
et  caelo  terras  ostendit  et  aethera  terris/' 

Bibl.  Sacr,,  Proverb.  25.  23  :  "  ventus  Aquilo  dissipat  pluvias." 
And  Virgil  himself,  Oeorg.  1,  U60 : 

*'  et  elaro  silvas  comes  Aquilone  moveri." 

And  accordingly,  Aen.  7.  361  (where  see  Bem.),  Amata  warns 
Latinus  that  Aeneas  will  desert  Lavinia  "  primo  Aquilone,"  the 
first  char  weather^  as  soon  as  ever  the  weather  is  such  that  it  is  pos- 
sible/or him  to  sail,  exactly  as  in  our  text  he  is  represented  as 
sailing  from  Carthage  with  the  Aquilo.  It  was  possible  by  means 
of  tacking  to  make  way,  even  with  a  contrary  wind,  in  clear 
weather  (or  when  Aquilo  was  blowing),  but  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  make  way  at  all,  even  with  a  fair  wind,  in  thick, 
hazy  weather  (or  when  Notus  was  blowing). 

If,  in  opposition  to  this  view,  and  in  support  of  the  contrary 
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view  of  Wagner  (^'  tendons  in  Italiam,  etsi  Aqnilo  offioiebat  cur- 
Boi"),  it  be  urged  that  the  prevalenoe  of  Aquilo  is  put  forward 
by  Dido  herself  as  an  objection  to  his  setting  out,  I  reply,  first, 
that  there  is  no  necessary  inconsistency  in  the  same  winds  being 
[viz.,  according  to  their  greater  or  less_  violence)  at  one  time  fa- 
vourable and  at  another  time  unfavourable  to  setting  sail ;  and 
secondly,  that  if  we  are  to  insist  on  Virgil's  being  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  his  own  previous  statements  with  respect  to  the 
winds  actually  blowing  at  the  time  of  Aeneas's  sailing,  and 
favourable  to  his  voyage,  we  should  have  here  had  the  zephyrs 
(verse  562:  ''neo  zephyros  audis  spirare  secundosP")  and  not 
Aquilo  at  all. 

Fluctus  atros,  without  an  ablative  of  the  cause,  as  Hor. 
Carm.  S.  87. 18 :  "  ego  quid  sit  ater  Hadriae,  novi,  sinus."  Id. 
Sat.  2.  2. 16 :  "  atrum  defendens  pisces  hiemat  mare." 


6-20. 


DURI — AER 


Amore  polluto  (5,  6). — "PoUui  dicitur  res  quae  sacra  putatur, 
aliquo  modo  laeea,  ut  hospitium,  3. 61 ;  pax,  7.  467 ;  h.  1.  amor,  qui 
iam  ooniugium  appellari  poterat,"  Wagn.  {Praest).  But  we  have 
<'  licentia  polluta,"  Sail.  Jugurth.  15  :  "  Is  postquam  videt  regis 
largitionem  famosam  impudentemque,  veritus,  quod  in  tali  re 
solet,  ne  polluta  licentia  invidiam  accenderet,  animum  a  consueta 
libidine  continuit."  As  "polluta  licentia"  is  here  not  injured 
license^  but  abused  licensCy  license  made  a  bad  use  o/*,  so  "  pollutum 
hospitium"  is  abused  hospitality y  "polluta  pace,"  abused peace^  and, 
in  our  text,  amore  polluto,  abused  love^  love  made  a  bad  use  o/y 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  betrayed  love^  betrayed  hearty  of  modem 
times. 
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DURI  MAGNO  AMORE   DOLORES,   NOTUM  FUREN8   QUH)  FEMINA 

FOSSiT :  not  theme  and  variation,  but  cause  and  effect ;  cause,  the 
greatness  of  the  pain ;  effect,  that  a  woman  suffering  such  pain 
would  stop  at  nothing. 

Inhorruit  unda  tenebris  (vs.  11). — Tenebris,  not  ivith 
the  darkness,  but  at  the  darkness,  the  sense  being  not  that  the 
water  grew  dark,  but  that  it  shuddered,  grew  crisp  at  the  dark- 
ness, viz.,  of  the  sky,  the  darkness  which  had  overspread  the 
sky.     Compare  Glaudian,  in  Prob.  et  Olybr.  Cons.  18i : 

'*  ut  Btetit  ante  ducem  discusaas  Roma  per  umbras 
conscia  ter  sonuit  rupes,  et  inhorruit  atrum 
maiettate  nemus," 

where  "  maiestate "  denotes  not  the  majesty  of  the  wood,  but 

the  majesty  of  the  goddess ;  and  the  clause  means  that  the  grove 

shuddered  or  was  awe-stricken  at  the  majestic  presence  of  the 

goddess. 

Quidve,  fater  neftune,  faras?  (vs.  14). — So  Lucan,  1. 

660:  "quid  tantum,  Ghradive,  paras  .^"  Virg.  Georg.  1.  ^62  : 
"  quid  cogitet  humidus  Auster,  sol  tibi  signa  dabit.''  Cluver. 
4.  2  :  "  Clanius  est  apud  Acerras  in  Campania,  qui  cum  creverit, 
meditatur  pestem  terrae." 

CoLLiGERE  ARM  A  (vs.  15). — "  Contrahcrc  vela,"  La  Cerda, 
Heyne,  Wagner,  Ladewig.  I  disagree  with  this  interpretation, 
because  (as  we  have  abeady  seen,  Bem.  on  1.  5)  arm  a  being  a 
generic  term  which  expresses  all  sorts  of  instruments,  imple- 
ments, gear  or  tackling,  cannot  be  understood  in  any  particular 
place  to  indicate  any  particular  sort  of  instrument  except  that 
which  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  context.  In  the  present  in- 
stance there  is  nothing  to  show  that  arma  means  sails :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  saih,  because,  firstly,  Palinurus, 
having  given  his  orders  to  the  crew  colligere  arma  validis- 
QUE  iNCUMBERE  REMis,  takes  the  management  of  the  sails  on 
himself  (verse  16),  steering  and  at  the  same  time  managing  the 
sails,  in  the  same  way  as  we  find  Aeneas,  10.  218,  steering  and 
managing  the  sails  himself,  and  Charon,  6.<302,  managing  the 
sails,  while  at  the  same  time  "conto  ratem  subigit;"  and  secondly. 
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because  we  find  that  the  sails  are  actually  not  taken  in,  but  only 
slanted  to  the  wind  :  obliquatque  sinus  in  ventum. 

As  it  is  plain  from  the  context  that  abma  does  not  here  mean 
saiby  so  I  think  it  is  no  less  plain  that  it  does  mean  oara^  firstly, 
because  it  is  according  to  Virgil's  usual  manner  thus  to  limit  and 
define  in  the  latter  part  of  his  line  the  meaning  of  a  general 
term  used  in  the  former  part  (compare  Georg.  1, 1^97  : 

**  dii  patrii  indigetes,  et  Romule,  Veataque  mater." 

Aen.  2.  627 :  "  ferro  accisam  crebrisque  bipennibus ") ;  and 
secondly,  because  we  find  in  Statins,  Theh.  6,  21y  "  arma  "  ex- 
plained to  mean  the  oars  and  rudder : 

*'  tranqnillo  prius  arma  laou,  elavumt^Q  levesque 
ezplorant  rcmo$,  atque  ipsa  pericula  discunt/' 

and  because  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  4.  647 : 

"  ipse  per  urma  yolans,  et  per  iuga  siunina  carinae 
hortatur," 

the  connexion  of  "iuga"  with  "  arma"  seems  to  show  clearly 
that  the  latter  term  means  the  oars.  In  confirmation  of  .this 
view,  viz.,  that  arma  is  a  generic  term  (corresponding  to  the 
Gh-eek  oirXa,  see  Hom.  Od,  2.  390 j  et  seqq.;  6.  268^  et  seqq,),^  a,nd 
where  it  has  a  particular  and  special  sense  always  deriving 
that  sense  from  the  context,  see  Aen.  6.  35Sy  where  "  arma  "  is 
proved  by  the  preceding  narrative  to  mean  the  rudder  alone ; 
and-4^w.  4.  299  and  Gearg.  1.  255y  where,  not  being  defined  or 
limited  at  all,  the  terms  "armari"  and  "armatas"  respectively 
comprehend,  as  in  Manilius,  4.  274  : 

**  his  erit  in  pontum  studium,  vitamque  prof  undo 
credent,  et  puppes,  aut  puppibus  arma  parabunt, 
quidquid  et  in  proprios  pelagus  desiderat  usus," 

the  entire  rigging,  viz.,  masts,  yards,  ropes,  sails,  oars,  rudder,  &c. 
Palinurus's  command,  therefore,  I  understand  to  be  simply 
this :  coifect  your  oars  {gather  up  your  oars)  and  row  as  hard  as  you 
are  able.  See  4.  290,  and  compare  Val.  Flacc.  4.  Ill,  where  in 
a  verse  modelled  after  our  text,  or  at  least  founded  on  the  same 
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model  as  our  text,  the  expression  "  legere  arma  "  in  the  forepart 
of  the  sentence  is  explained  by  the  complementaiy  *^  sumptisque 
ooonrrere  eaestibus  "  at  the  end : 

.  •  •  ''  sin  forma  viris  praestantior  adsit ; 
tarn  legere  arma  iubet,  sttrnptisqae  oeettrrere  contra 
eaestibus,    haec  miseri  sors  est  aequissiina  letL" 

•Miier.  Colligere  arma. — ^*  Vela  contrahere,  non  penitns 
deponere;  nam  dicit  obliquatque  sinus  in  ventum,"  Servius, 
Pomponins  Sabinus,  Heyne,  Wagner.  No.  It  is  impossible 
that  colligere,  the  stronger  term,  can  merely  mean  to  shorten 
sail  J  while  legere,  the  weaker  term,  is  to  furl  saily  to  take  in 
sail  entirely,  as  Georg.  1.  273 ;  Aen.  3,  532,  If  arma  mean  the 
sailsj  ooLLiOERE  ARMA  must  be  furl  sail  (compare  Stat.  8ilv. 
Jh  4.  39 : 

*^  Thebais  optato  eoUegit  earbasa  portu,") 

but  thiq  interpretation  is  forbidden  by  the  subsequent  obliquat- 
que SINUS.  Arma  therefore  means  not  sails,  but  tackle,  gear  (see 
Eem.  on  "horrentia  Martis  arma,"  1.  4) ;  and  colligere  arma, 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  landsman's  colligere  vasa,  is 
equivalent  to  gather  up  everything,  make  all  tight,  tidy  up,  clear 
decks,  i.e.,  prepare  for  a  squall.  Compare  Theoor.  IdyU.  13.  61 
(of  the  Argonauts) : 

•    •     •     yavraif  8c  ris  ciircF  traipots' ' 
Kov^or€p\  «  Toi^cf,  voi€i<rO*  oirXa,  irXcuoriJeot  cvpof , 

where  icoti^orepa  wouiaff  is  the  colligere  of  our  text,  and  oirXa 
the  ARMA,  and  where  the  directions  given  are  to  prepare  for  sail- 
ing, as  in  our  text  they  are  to  prepare  for  a  squall. 

Obliquatque  sinus  in  ventum  (vs.  16)  indicates  that  he 
shifts  the  sails  which  had  previously  been  squared  (recta),  or 
at  right  angles  with  the  keel,  so  that  they  are  now  sloping,  or 
aslant,  i.e.,  forming  with  the  keel  an  acute  angle  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  vessels  are  going.  Compare  Livy,  16.  39  (quoted 
by  Conington) :  "  Aliae  ad  incertos  ventos  hinc  atque  illinc  oJfi- 
qua  transferentes  velu  in  altum  evectae  simt." 

In  nubem  cogitur  aer  (v.  20). — ^According  to  the  physical 
philosophy  of  the  Eomans,  clouds  and  mists  consisted  of  con- 
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densed  air.  See  Oic.  de  Nat  Deor,  2.  39  :  "  Exinde  mari  fiuiti- 
mus  aer  die  et  noote  distinguitur :  isque  turn  f usus  et  extenuatus 
sublime  fertur ;  turn  autem  concretmy  in  nubes  cogitur.^'  Ovid, 
Met.  15.  250 : 

«  ignis  enim  denaum  spissatus  in  aera  transit ; 
hie  in  aquat,** 


28-52. 

FLECTB — ^MYCENAE 


Flsgte  viam  VELI8  (28). — 8hiji  sail  so  08  to  change  the  direction  of 
the  vessel;  in  English  nautical  language,  ^^  tack.''  The  word  velis 
shows  that  they  were  using  their  sails,  and  therefore  still  at  some 
distance  from  land.  Had  they  been  becalmed,  and  rowing,  as 
at  7.  27,  the  command  to  change  course  would  have  been  either 
"  FLECTB  VIAM  rcmis,"  or  simply  flecte  viam,  and  so  7.  35 : 

**Jle€tere  iter  sociis  terraeque  adyertere  proras 
imperat,  et  laetns  fluvio  succedit  opaco." 

There  is  always  some  degree,  however  little,  of  the  notion  of 
turning  out  of  the  direct  line  in  the  Latin  flectere,  ex.  gr.^ 
1.  158 : 

•    .     .     ''  aequora  postquam 
prospiciens  genitor,  caeloque  invectus  aperto, 
JUctit  equoBy  cniraque  volans  dat  lora  secundo/' 

Neptune  does  not  drive  in  a  direct  line  onward,  but  bends  or 
turns  his  course  so  as  to  take  in  a  wide  space  of  his  domains. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  corresponding  Greek  term  icajuTrrcci/,  as 
Eurip.  Mipp.  87  (ed.  Stokes) : 

*'  May  I  bend  the  course  of  my  life,"  i.e.,  "  incline  the  course 
of  my  life" — ^phrases  which  themselves  indicate  more  or  less  of 
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deviation  from  the  straight  forward  line.    Compare  Jut.  1.  19  : 

**  cur  tamen  hoc  potius  libeat  decurrere  campo 
per  quern  magnus  equos  Awnmcao  Jlexit  alumnus, 
Bi  vacat,  et  placidi  rationem  admittitis,  edam/' 

and  see  Bern,  on  "flectit  equos,"  1.  160. 

Demittebe  (vs.  29),  with  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  Conington, 
not,  with  the  Heinsii  and  Bibbeek,  dimittere.  Going  to  sea 
was  always  ascending ;  returning  to  land,  always  descending, 
and  so  1.  385  : 

**  bis  denis  Phrj-gium  eonaeendi  navibus  aequor." 

5.  212 : 

**  prona  petit  maria  et  pelago  decnrrit  aperto/' 

6.  357 : 

''  prospexi  Italiam  summa  sublimit  ab  unda." 
HOBRIDUS  IN  lACULIS  ET  PELLE  LIBYSTIDIS  URSAE    (VB.  37). 

— No  example  having  been  yet  adduced  of  the  structure  Aor- 
vidm  iHy  I  agree  entirely  with  Heyne  and  Peerlkamp,  against 
Wakefield,  Wagner,  Jahn,  Thiel,  Siipfle,  Forbiger,  Sibbeck,  and 
Conington,  that  horridus  is  to  be  separated  from  in  iaculis. 
HoRRiDus,  so  considered,  is  the  general  view,  of  which  in  iacu- 
lis, &c.,  is  the  subjoined  explanation.  It  is,  I  own,  not  always 
safe  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  Servius's  manner  of  treating  a 
passage,  but  if  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn  at  all  from  Servius's 
manner  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  circumstance  that  he  ex- 
plains HORRIDUS  separately  from  the  sequel,  and  the  sequel 
separately  from  horridus,  that  he  separated  horridus  in  the 
construction  from  in  iaculis,  &c.  His  words  are :  "Horridus, 
temhilis;  is  lACULiSy  in  hasiis,  Ennius:  *levesque  sequuntur  */* 
hastis,^ "  Horridus  is  also  applied  absolutely  by  Ovid  to  Poly- 
phemus, Met,  1,  51U : 

**  non  ego  sum  pastor;  non  hie  armenta  gregesve 
horridus  observo ;  '* 

and  used  absolutely  by  Horace,  Od.  3,  21  y  when  addressing  his 
amphora  he  says  of  his  friend  Corvinus  : 

''  non  ille,  quanqiiam  Socraticis  madot 
scrmonibus,  te  negliget  horridus  ;  '* 
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also  by  our  author  himself,  not  rarely  or  by  chance,  but  re- 
peatedly, and  especially  in  that  so  similar  picture  of  Aventinus, 
7.  666 : 

<*  ipse  pedes  tegumen  torqnens  immane  leonis 
toiiibili  impexTim  seta  cum  dentibus  albis, 
indutus  capiti,  sic  regia  tecta  subibat 
horridut,  Herciileoque  humeros  innexus  amictu," 

where  it  will  be  observed  "  horridus"  occupies  the  same  position 
in  the  verse,  and  has  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  descrip- 
tion, as  in  our  text. 

Argolicove  mari  deprensus,  et  urbe  MYCENAE  (vs.  52). 
— "  Deprensus  occupatuSy  et  proprie  navigantium  est,"  Servius 
(ed.  Lion).  ^^  Deprenms  solenne  de  prooella,  Georg.  i.  Ji21, 
Nunc  tamen  simpliciter  de  eo  cui  importuna  res  alieno  tempore 
supervenit ;  pro  vulgari :  '  si  versarer  in  navigatione  aut  in  solo 
hostili,' "  Heyne.  "Deprensus  :  *  si  is  dies  me  deprehenderet,' " 
Wagner  (Praest.).  "  Wenn  ich  .  .  .  vom  sturme  versclilagen  in 
dem  feindseligen  land  und  seegebiete  Ghriechenland's  lebte," 
Ladewig.  "  Surprised,  not  however  by  a  storm,  .  .  .  but  by 
the  arrival  of  the  day  at  an  inopportime  time,''  Conington. 
Heyne,  Wagner,  and  Conington  are  most  imdoubtedly  wrong, 
the  whole  three  of  them.  Deprensus  is  always  taken  by  mr- 
prise,  and  it  is  impossible  an  anniversary,  a  stated  returning 
day,  especially  the  stated  returning  day  of  a  father's  death, 
should,  except  owing  to  his  own  want  of  thought,  catch  or 
overtake  anyone  inadvertently  or  by  surprise.  Deprensus  is 
surprised,  and  specially  surprised  by  a  storm,  and  that  equally 
whether  the  person  so  surprised  is  at  sea  at  the  time,  or  in  port 
and  prevented  from  going  out  to  sea,  storm-bound,  as  we  say. 
Therefore  aroolico  mari  et  urbe  mycenae,  caught  in  the  Ar- 
golic  sea,  and  detained  in  the  city  of  Mycenae  by  a  storm,  the  term 
deprensus  being  alike  applicable  to  the  sailor  or  ship  surprised 
at  sea  by  bad  weather,  and  to  the  sailor  or  ship  storm-boimd  on 
land.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  11,  663  : 

<<  nubilas  Aegeo  deprendit  in  aequore  navim 
Auster," 

where  we  have  the  same  "  deprensus  "  in  the  selfsame  Argolic 
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sea;  and  Id.  Heroid.  19.  77  (Hero  to  Leander) : 

*'  at  cito  mutata  est  iactati  forma  profundi : 

tempore,  cum  properas,  saepe  minore  venis. 
hie,  puto,  deprcnaui  nil  quod  querereris  haberes ; 
meque  tibi  amplezo  nulla  noceret  hyems," 

where  we  have  in  "deprensus"  the  deprensus  urbe  mycenab 
{stann-bound  in  the  city  Mycenae)  of  our  text.     Compare  also  the 

**  deprenau  olim  statio  tutissima  nautis  " 

of  the  fourth  Georgio. 


68-60. 

ERGO  AGITE  ET  LAETUM  CUNCTI  CELEBREMUS  HONOREM 
POSCAMUS  VENT08  ATQUE  HAEC  ME  SACRA  QUOTANNIS 
URBE  YELIT  POSITA  TEMPLIS  SIBI  FERRE  DICATIS 


^'  Faotis  inferiis  deos  foscamus  ventos  seoundos. . . .  Habent  ta- 
men  venti  aliquid  a  looo  alienum  :  nam  Anohisae  flunt  inferiae, 
non  saora  diis  seoundae  navigationis  expetendae  causa/'  Heyne. 
On  the  contrary,  for  the  weather-bound  to  ask  fair  winds  from 
the  manes  to  whom  they  are  paying  inferiae  is  so  far  from 
being  improper  or  out  of  place,  that  infenae  are  actually  offered, 
Eurip.  Hec,  525,  by  weather-bound  Pyrrhus  and  the  Grecian 
army  returning  from  Troy,  to  the  manes  of  Achilles  for  the 
very  purpose  of  obtaining  fair  winds  from  those  manes  : 

.     .     .     ir\rip€S  9*  €V  x^P^^^  \afio»y  Seiras 
TayxpviToVf  «/>/>«»  x**P* '«**  Axt^Aewy 
Xoas  OavovTt  irarpi*  ffrifiatPfi  ¥  tfiot 
ffiyriv  AxaiwJ"  iravri  Ktipv^ai  ffrparot. 
icayot  irapaffTas  tiirov  €V  fitffots  raSe* 
fftyar*  Axoxot,  ffiya  iros  ccrrw  \€WS' 
ffiya,  ffwira'  in\vifiov  8'  e(rTi7(r*  ox^ov. 
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0  8*  ccircy*  u  weu  UriXttcSj  warrip  8*  c/ioi, 

v^KfHov  ayoryovs'  cA9c  8*,  «5  irii;;  fi§\ay 
Kopris  oKpau^v^i  Mfi,  o  ffoi  HvpovfitOa 
(TTparos  re  Koyw  wp^vfitrtis  8*  iifittf  y§voVf 
\vffai  re  Tpvfiyas,  kcu  xci^**'^'''^P<a 
i^cwF  Hos  niiiVi  itptvfitvovs  r*  air*  Wiov 
poffrov  rvxoyraSf  Tcunas  tts  Trarpcw  fioKuv. 

If  it  was  proper  thus  to  apply  for  fair  winds  to  the  manes  of 
Achilles,  a  mere  man,  how  much  more  proper  was  it  to  apply 
for  them  to  the  manes  of  the  deified  Ancluses,  that  Anchises 
who  had  not  only  a  "lucus  late  sacer"  but  a  "sacerdos"  set 
apart  for  him  (verse  760  of  this  book) ;  that  Anchises  to  whom 
worship  is  paid  and  prayers  offered  up,  in  company  with  Idaean 
Jove,  and  Cybele,  with  Tellus,  the  Nymphs  and  rivers,  Nox  and 
the  rising  constellations,  and  the  "  genius  loci"  (7. 133)  ?  Even 
independently  of  this  special  divinity  of  Anchises  (divini  pa- 
KENTis,  vs.  47),  independently  of  the  example  of  winds  sought 
for  and  obtained  from  the  manes  of  the  hero  Achilles,  it  was 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  times  that 
a  favour  should  be  sought  for  from  the  manes,  considered 
merely  as  manes.  All  the  manes  were  gods — dii  manes 
(compare  Cic.  de  Legib,  2.  22 :  "  Nee  vero  tam  denicales,  quae 
a  neoe  appellatae  sunt,  quia  residentur  mortui,  quam  ceterorum 
caelestium  quieti  dies,  f eriae  nominarentur,  nisi  maiores  eos,  qui 
ex  hac  vita  migrassent,  in  deorum  nuniero  esse  voluissent."  Pru- 
dent. Contra  Symmach,  1.  U02 : 

*'  ecce  deo9  manes  cur  inficiaris  haberi  ? 
ipsa  patrum  monumcnta  probant ;  dia  manibua  illic 
marmora  secta  lego,  quaccunqao  Latina  vetustos 
custodit  cineres,  denaisque  Salaria  bustis  "  ) — 

and  to  the  manes,  especially  if  they  were  the  manes  of  a 
person  distinguished  during  life  for  eminent  virtue,  sacrifices 
were  offered  and  vows  were  made  by  the  relatives  and  other 
persons  nearly  connected,  and  prayers  put  up  even  by  total 
strangers  and  mere  passers-by:  exactly  as  in  Christian  coun- 
tries at  the  present  day  the  wayfarer  stops  at  a  wayside  chapel, 
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and,  kneeling  down,  commends  himself  to  the  saint.  Compare 
Eurip.  Alcest.  1016  (of  the  dead  Aloestis) : 

rvfifios  ffas  oKoxov 
Otoiffi  8*  0 flows 
rifieurOoff  fftffas  €fnropuv. 
Ktu  ris,  Hoxf^iay  K€\§vOoif 
^KfiaiyuVj  roB'  §p^t' 
avra  irorc  irpovOay«tf  cwBpos, 
vw  f  coTi  ficuccupa  Htufuaif 
X^P*f  »  Tory  I,  cv  8c  80117  f. 
roicu  yiy  irpo<r€povffi  ^rifiaif 

nrliere  the  x^^p'  ^  iforvia  and  the  tv  Sb  SotTjCy  modified 
so  as  to  suit  the  particular  circumstances  of  Aeneas,  who  is  not 
a  mere  passer-by,  but  a  son  come  especially  to  visit  the  tomb 
and  honour  the  memory  of  his  sire — 

NUNC  ULTRO  AB  CIKBBE8  IPSIUS  ET  08SA  PARENTIS 


ADSUMUS — 


and  who  intends  that  the  honours  he  is  now  paying  shall  be  of 
perpetual  annual  celebration  in  the  great  settlement  he  is  on  his 
way  to  make  in  Italy — 

HAEC  ME  8AC&A  QUOTANNIS 
VUBE  YBLIT  P08ITA  TEMFLI8  8IBI  FERRE  DICATIS — 

correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  Aeneas's  *^  salve, 
sancte  parens"  (verse  80)  and  his  poscamus  ventos,  atque  .  .  . 
A  ELiT,  &c.  But  it  is  the  inferiae  of  Pyrrhus,  quoted  above,  which 
present  a  perfect  parallelism  with  the  inferiae  of  our  text :  first, 
because  they  are  both  infenae ;  secondly,  because  they  are  both 
the  offering  of  a  son  to  a  sire ;  thirdly,  because  they  are  pre- 
sented respectively  by  a  Greek  and  a  Trojan  chief  (rivals,  and 
heroes  of  rival  poets  and  poems),  each  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  followers,  and  each  on  his  way  from  Troy  after  the  de- 
struction of  that  city ;  and  fourthly,  because  they  both  stand  in 
direct  relation  with  the  journey  of  the  travellers,  the  former  as 
the  sole  moans,  the  latter  as  a  happy  opportimity,  of  obtaining 
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fair  winds  for  their  onward  voyage.  So  perfect  indeed  is  the 
parallelism  that  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  either  that  fosca- 
Mus  VEXTOS  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  poscamus  Anchisen 
^  ENTOS  or  that  Virgil,  writing  this  account  of  the  inferiae  offered 
by  Aeneas  to  Anchises,  had  in  his  mind  the  itt/mae  ofEered  by 
Pyrrhus  to  Achilles,  perhaps  even  this  very  description  of  them 
given  in  such  full  detail  by  Euripides. 

An  example  of  the  readiness  of  the  ancients  (so  much  resem- 
bling our  own  readiness)  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  asking 
favours  of  their  gods,  and  especially  in  relation  to  travelling 
(not  facilitated  at  that  time  either  by  rails  or  steam),  will  be 
f oimd  at  4.  579,  whefe  Aeneas,  smnmarily  ordered  out  of  Africa 
by  Mercury,  and  very  unwilling  to  go — nay,  even  "exterritus" 
at  the  mah-a'propoB  intervention  of  divinity — has  presence  of 
mind  enough  not  to  let  the  god  off  without  at  least  begging 
a  lift  from  him  : 

*'  adsis  o  plocidusque  iuveSi  ct  sidora  caclo 
dextra  feras." 

Very  much  of  the  same  nature  is  the  poscamus  ventos  of  our 
text :  "  Let  us  try  if  we  cannot  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
and  not  only  pay  my  sire  the  honours  to  which  he  is  so  justly 
entitled,  but  at  the  same  time  help  ourselves  forward  on  our 
journey  by  getting  him,  thus  flattered  and  put  into  good  hu- 
mour, to  give  us  fair  winds  for  our  voyage."  And  very  much 
of  the  same  nature  is  the  prayer  for  a  prosperous  voyage  which 
Julius  Caesar,  whilst  celebrating  infet^iae  on  the  plain  of  Troy  to 
the  manes  of  the  Trojan  heroes  fallen  in  defence  of  their  coim- 
tiy,  takes  the  opportunity  of  offering  up  to  the  said  manes, 
Lucan,  9.  990 : 

**  di  citterum,  Phiygios  colitis  qiiicunque  ruinas, 
Aeneaeque  mei,  quos  nunc  Lavinia  sedes 
servat  et  Alba  Lares,  et  quorum  lucet  in  aris 
ignis  adhuc  Phrygius,  nullique  adspecta  virorum 
Pallas,  in  abstruso  pignus  memorabile  templo, 
gentis  luleae  vestris  clarissimus  aris 
dat  pia  tura  nepos,  et  vos  in  sede  priori 
rite  vocat ;  date  f dices  in  cetera  eursus, 
restituam  populos ;  grata  vice  moenia  reddent 
Ausonidac  Phrygibus,  Bomanaque  Pergama  surgent.'^ 
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Yentos  is  thus  not  the  person  of  whom  the  favour  is  asked,  but 
the  favour  itself,  as  Horn.  Od.  10.17: 

a^A  ore  8i}  icai  vytov  o9oy  i^rcov,  178*  9K€\€V0V 

T€fl'K§fi§Wj 

and  so,  I  observe,  the  passage  was  understood  by  Laotantius, 
Imtit  Divin.  1. 15 :  ^' Anne  potest  aliquis  dubitare,  quomodo 
religiones  deorum  sint  institutaeP  cum  apud  Maronem  legat 
Aeneae  verba  soeiis  imperantis : 

<  nunc  patents  libate  lovi,  precibusquc  vocate 
Anchisen  gonitorcm ; ' 

oui  non  tantum  immortalitatem  verum  etiam  ventorum  tribuit 
potestatem :  poscamus  ventos,"  &c. 

HaEC    me    sacra    QUOTANNIS   XJBBE    VELIT   POSITA    TEMPLIS 

siBi  FERRE  DiCATis. — ^Nobody,  it  is  well  known,  need  go  into 
the  presence  either  of  srod  or  man,  especially  if  it  is  to  ask  a  fa- 
vour!  without  bringing  ^omethin^  Jh  him,  either  in  his  hand 
or  mouth,  or,  better  than  either,  in  both.  Aeneas  comes  with 
the  double  provision.  In  his  hand  he  has  the  present,  gift,  the 
i*eady  cash  payment,  down  on  the  coimter  beforehand — 

<<  hie  duo  rite  mcro  libans  carchesia  Baccho 
fundit  humi,  duo  lacte  novo,  duo  sanguine  sacro, 
purpureosque  iacit  flores 


caedit  quinas  de  more  bidentes, 

totque  sues,  totidem  nigrantes  tcrga  iuvcncos, 

vinaque  fundebat  patens 

necnon  et  socu,  quae  cuique  est  copia,  laeti 

dona  ferunt,  oncrantque  aras,  mactantque  iuvencos.*' 

In  his  mouth  he  has  the  promise  of  more,  which  it  was  not  con- 
venient to  bring  with  him,  but  which  should  be  added  in  a  few 
days  to  the  present  instalment — 

'*  praeterea,  si  noua  diem  mortalibus  almum 
Aurora  oxtulerit,  radiisque  retexcrit  orbem, 
prima  citae  Tcucris  ponam  certamina  classis,"  &c. ; 

honours  which,  as  well  as  the  more  substantial  gifts  in  hand, 
were  to  be  repeated  yearly,  and  to  be  crowned  with  a  temple 
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datuniy  dicatum^  and  dedicafum  in  the  land  to  which  he  begged 
the  deity  might  in  return  be  so  kind  as  to  blow  him  with  a  fair 
wind — 

P0SCAMC8  VENT08,  ATQUB  HAEC  ME  SACRA  QUOTANXIR 
I'RBE  VELIT  POSITA  TEMPLIS  KIRI  FEUHE  DICATIS. 

In  what  mythology  was  there  ever  to  be  found  deity  capable  of 
resisting  so  tempting  an  oflEer — "  quis  talia  demens  abnuat  ?  " 
And  as  to  cheating,  taking  the  quid  and  not  giving  the  quo,  that 
was  out  of  the  question ;  the  giving  the  quo^  the  fair  winds 
sought,  being  the  only  means  by  which  the  quid,  at  least  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  quid — the  temple  in  Italy,  and  annual 
SACBA  in  perpetuum  in  Italy — could  by  possibility  be  obtained. 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  by  mere  chance  Aeneas  makes 
the  full  payment  of  his  vota  dependent  on  his  vota  being 
granted,  say  rather  makes  the  payment  of  his  vota  impossible 
if  his  vota  are  not  granted.  The  same  relation  will  be  foimd  to 
exist  between  the  payment  of  his  vota  and  the  granting  of  his 
▼ota  on  that  more  important  occasion  on  which,  now  arrived  in 
his  promised  land,  he  makes  his  terms  with  Apollo.  Being  ar- 
rived, and  having  no  winds  to  ask  for,  he  asks  for  the  kingdom 
which  had  been  promised  him — 

**iam  tandem  Italiae  fiigientis  prendimus  oraB. 


.     .     .     .     da — non  indebita  posco 
regna  mois  fatis — I^tio  considere  Teucros, 
errante^que  decs,  agitataquc  numina  Troiae  ;  ** 

and  makes  the  similar  vota,  viz.,  of  a  temple  of  solid  marble, 
and  an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  Trivia  and  Phoebus — 

.  .  .  *'  Phoebo  et  Triviae  solido  de  marmore  templa 
instituam,  festosque  dies  de  nomine  Phoebi" — 

to  be  similarly  paid  "turn,"  then,  when  Phoebus  shall  have 
established  him  in  the  promised  kingdom,  with  the  addition  of 
a  mancia  for  the  priestess  herself,  of  a  special  shrine  and  special 
ministers  of  her  oracles  '^  regnis  nostris"  in  that  kingdom  of  his 
in  which  she  and  the  god  she  serves  shall  have  established  him ; 
a  principal  sum  and  a  mandu  alike  simply  and  in  the  very  na- 

HKNKT,  ABNBIUBA,  VOL.  III.  '^ 
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tiire  of  thiugB  impossible  to  be  paid  should  heaven  shirk  its  part 
of  the  engagement.  Compare  8.  61-78,  the  still  sharper  bargain 
our  knowing  dealer  strikes  with  Tiberinus,  honest  simple  god, 
content  with  blarney  beforehand — 

**  quo  te  cunque  laciu  miserantem  incommoda  nostra 
fonte  tenet,  quocunque  solo  pulcherrimus  exis, 
semper  honore  meo,  semper  celebrabere  donis, 
comiger  Hesperidum  fluvius  regnator  aquaram  " — 

and  not  to  receive  one  single  doit  until  after  value  given  and 
acknowledged:  "mihi  victor  honorem  persolves."  To  whatso- 
ever cause  we  may  ascribe  it — whether  to  Aeneas's  precaution 
not  to  speculate  too  deeply  in  the  then  funds,  the  oracles  of  the 
gods,  and  to  be  sure  not  to  have  his  name  subscribed  to  an  un- 
dertaking the  promoters  of  which  were  free  to  leave  him  in  the 
lurch,  or  whether  there  was  no  need  for  such  precaution,  and 
both  his  father  on  this  occasion,  and  Apollo  and  the  Sibyl 
on  his  arrival  in  Cumae,  meant  honourably  and  disinterestedly 
towards  him  ab  initio — ^the  fact  is,  that  on  the  present  occasion 
he  obtained  the  winds  for  which  he  had  agreed  to  pay  so  high  a 
price,  and  that  at  Cumae,  he  was  put  fairly  on  the  way  to  esta- 
blish himself  in  the  new  country,  and  on  the  throne  of  its  lawful 
sovereign.  It  is  with  the  so  necessary  and  indispensable  winds 
we  have  at  present  to  do — those  winds  of  whose  importance  in 
ancient  and  migratory  expeditions  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Pontus  Euxinus  we,  living  in  the  happy  inde- 
pendence of  steam,  can  hardly  form  an  adequate  conception. 
These  winds  he  obtains  instantly,  and  bona  fide^  as  soon  as  all 
that  can  be  paid  beforehand  of  the  honorarium  has  been  paid. 
No  sooner  has  the  "  tumulus"  got  its  "  lucus  sacer,"  the  god  his 
"  sacerdos,"  the  god's  mistress  her  temple,  and  the  nine  days  of 
festival  and  sacrificing  have  expired — 

.     .     .  **  vicina  astris  Erycino  in  vertice  sedes 
fundatur  Veucri  Idaliae,  tuiuuloque  sacerdos 
et  lucuR  late  sacer  additur  Anchiseo. 
iamque  dies  epulata  novem  gens  oninis,  et  aris 
factus  honos'* — 

than  the  tempest  which  has  driven  the  adventurous  bastard  out 
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of  his  oourse  subsides  ('^  pladdi  stxaverunt  aequora  venti "),  fair 
winds  invite  him  to  proceed — 

"  creber  et  aspirans  rursus  Tocat  Auster  in  altum  ** — 

and  after  fresh  sacrifices,  viz.,  of  three  calves  to  Eryx  and  a 
lamb  to  the  Tempests — 

"tres  Eiyci  vitulos  et  Tempestatibus  ag^m 
caedere  deinde  iubet" — 

and  the  propitiation  of  the  very  waves  themselves  with  special 
victims  and  wine — 

**  stana  procul  in  prora  pateram  tenet,  eztaque  flalsos 
porridt  in  fluctua,  ac  vina  liquentia  fundit** — 

he  sails  before  a  fair  wind — 

'*  proeequitur  surgens  a  puppi  ventus  eantes**— 

and,  Neptune  himself  with  all  his  court  preceding  and  cleariug 
the  way  for  him — 

*'  iungit  equo8  auro  gcnitor,  spumantiaque  addit 
frena  feria,  manibiuque  omnes  effundit  habenaa. 
caeruleo  per  summa  levia  yolat  aequora  curru ; 
subsidunt  undae,  tumidumqiie  8ub  axe  tonanti 
stemitur  aequor  aquis,  fugiuntque  ex  aethere  nimbi, 
tiim  variae  comitum  facies,  immania  cete, 
et  senior  Glauci  chonu,  InoufMpie  Palaemon, 
Tritonesque  citi,  Phorcique  exercitiis  omnis  ; 
laeva  tenet  Thetis  et  Melite  Pftnopeaque  virgo» 
Nesaee,  Spioque  Thaliaque  ('ymodoceque** — 

arrives  with  the  loss  only  of  one  single  man — 

**  nnns  erit  tantum,  amiasum  quern  gui^te  quaeres** 

(there  must  always  be  one  to  suffer  the  punishment  so  well  de- 
served by  all,  '^imum  pro  multis  dabitur  caput")— safely  and 

happily  in  Italy — 

» 

**  et  tandem  Euboicis  Cumarum  allabitur  oris.** 
Atque  haec  me  sacra  QUOTANNIS  URBE  VELIT  POSITA  TEM- 

PMs  siBi  FERRE  DicATis. — It  was  to  Acncas  the  introduction  of 
the  parenta/ia  into  Latium  was  due.     See  Ovid,  Fast,  2.  5IfS : 

2» 
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**  hunc  morem  Aeneas,  pietatis  idoneus  aitctor, 
attulit  in  terras,  iuBte  Latine,  tuas : 
ille  patris  genio  solennia  dona  ferebat ; 
hinc  populi  ritus  edidiecre  pios.*' 

Klaasen  {Aeneas  und  die  Penaten,  vol.  1,  p.  494),  oommenting  on 
our  text,  observes:  "Also  Aeneas  bringt  fortwahrend  in  der 
von  ihm  gegriindeten  Sioilischen  stadt  dem  Anchises  die  jahr- 
lichen  opfer."  No,  no ;  on  the  contrary,  the  city  spoken  of  is 
plainly  not  Acesta,  the  city  founded  by  Aeneas  in  Sicily,  of 
which  at  present,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the 
ships,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  notion,  far  less  a  determi- 
nate plan,  in  the  mind  of  Aeneas,  but  Lavinium,  the  fated  city 
he  was  to  found  in  Italy — ^that  city  to  fouiid  which  was  the  end 
and  goal  of  all  his  wanderings.  Therefore  vei.it;  therefore 
URBE  posiTA,  exactly  corresponding  to  2.  294  : 

.     .     .   *' moenia  quaere, 
magna  pererrato  statues  quae  deniqiie  ponto  ;  *' 

therefore,  finally,  quotannis. 

Velit. — It  admits  of  a  question  whether  this  word  is  to  be 
considered  as  dependent  on  foscamus,  ui  being  understood  after 
ATQUE,  or  as  independent  and  optative.  Servius  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  former  view :  "  Petamus  etiam  hoc  ttt  velit."  I 
am  inclined  to  the  latter,  not  only  as  affording  the  stronger, 
more  dignified  sense,  but  because  while  there  is  no  example  else- 
where in  Virgil  ofposcere  followed  by  ut,  there  is,  if  no  other, 
at  least  one  example  of  velim  used  optatively,  viz.,  7.  340  : 

*'anna  reiit  poscatque  simul  rapiatque  iuventus.'^ 

Velle  expresses  the  absolute  free  will  and  pleasure  of  a  person 
or  persons  having  power  and  authority.  See  Cic.  pro  Domo  (ed. 
Lamb.  p.  410)  :  ^^velitisy  iubeatin  ut  M.  Tullius  in  civitate  ne 
sit,  bonaque  eius  ut  mea  jsint  ?"  and  {ibid,  p.  411) :  ^^velitisy  iw- 
heatis  ut  M.  Tullio  aqua  et  igni  interdicatur  ?  "  and  {ibid.  p.  416) : 
"  ut  si  tribuno  plebis  rogante  *  relifitf,  iubeatiH^^  Sedulii  centum  se 
velle  et  inbere  dixerint."  And  so  in  our  text,  as  well  as  Ovid, 
Met.  15.  632 : 

''  utque  salutifera  miseris  sucxrurrere  rebus 
soiip  »y/*7,  tantaequp  iirhis  mala  finint,  oi*nnt ;" 
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Quint.  Decl.  323 :  "  deos  immortales  omnes  quidem,  praecipiie 
tamen  numen  et  mihi  maxime  familiare  .  .  .  invooo  .  .  .  ut  .  .  . 
relit  impunitum  esse  sacerdotis  offieium,"  and  elsewhere,  "  velit " 
is  equivalent  to  ma^  be  pleased,  please,  grant, 

•MiMMer.  Poscamus  ventos. — "FactisinferiisdeosPQSCAMUs 
vEJiTos  seeundos,"  Heyne,  Wagner.      I  think  not,  for,  as  re- 
marked by  Heyne  himself,  "  Habent  venti  aliquid  a  loco  alie- 
num,  nam  Anchisae  fiunt  inferiae,  non   sacra   diis  secundae 
navigationi  expetendae."    Heyne,  having  arrived  so  far,  should 
have  gone  a  step  further,  and  rejecting  his  interpretation,  *^  factis 
inferiis  deos  poscamus  ventos  secundos,"  have  separated  the  in- 
feriae from  the  poscamus  ventos,  viz.,  by  placing  th9i0  latter 
words  in  a  parenthesis  (see  Bern,  on  6.  84)  thus  :  "  Let  us  insti- 
tute a  festival  here  in  honour  of  Anchises,  to  be  repeated  annually 
in  our  new  country  "  ;  the  thought  being  interrupted  in  the  mid- 
dle (see  Rem.  on  6.  743)  in  order  to  answer  the  objection, "  will 
you  thus  delay  us  on  our  journey  for  the  long  time  necessary 
to  establish  a  festival,  and  prepare  for  and  perform  games  ?  "  — 
an  objection  which  is  answered  in  the  words  poscamus  ventos  : 
'*  we  must  wait  whether  or  no,  for  the  winds  are  contrary."   The 
commentators  were  misled  by  the  frequent  use  of  poscere  in 
conjunction  with  deos  to  assume  that  it  was  used  similarly 
here,  and  that  the  "  venti"  were  to  be  begged  of  Anchises  as  of 
a  god  ;  but  (1)  poscere  is  not  always  used  so,  does  not  always 
mean  begging,  asking,  or  d^^manding  something  of  another  person, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  quite  as  frequently  means  seeking  to  obtain 
for  one's  self  by  any  means,  as  11.  453:  "anna  manu  trepidi 
poscunt;"  11.  901:  "et  saeva  lovis  sic  numina  poscunt;"  5. 
707:   "quae  fatorum  posceret  ordo;"  and  so  the  parenthetic 
poscamus  ventos,  let  us  seek  to  obtain  in'nds,  viz.,  by  waiting  for 
them  ;  in  other  words,  irA//^  tee  are  waiting  for  a  change  of  wind ; 
and  (S)  if  poscamus  does  indeed  require  a  person  to  be  supposed 
of  whom  the  winds  are  to  be  sought,  that  person  need  not  be 
Anchises,  but  may  as  well  and  even  better  be  Jujiiter,  or  some 
other  god. 
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ORE  FAVETK  OMNE8  ET  (INCITE  TEMPORA  RAMIS 
SIC  FATUS  VELAT  MATERNA  TEMPORA  MYRTO 
HOC  HELYMUS  FACIT  HOC  AEVI  MATURU8  ACESTES 


Ore  favete. — "  Etpvinatin  (i.q.  *  f avete  lingtds/ Hor.  Od.  3, 1,^), 
formula  satis  nota,  qua  ante  sacra  instituenda  omnes  a  sacerdote 
silere  et  attendere  iubentur,"  Forbiger.  The  identity  of  the 
Latin  with  the  Greek  formula  is  indeed  unquestionable,  but  that 
very  identity  ser^'e8  to  prove,  not  that  the  meaning  is  **  silete,  at- 
tendite,"  but  the  contrary;  for  (1),  eu^yyaca,  being  found  in  the 
very  same  sentence  with  aiyi/,  and  connected  witli  it  by  the  con- 
junction KOi,  Eurip.  Iphig,  in  AuL  1563  : 

trras  H*  %v  fjttatt  TaXBvfitoSf  «  roi*  riv  fit\0¥f 
fvifni/iiatf  twtiirt  Kat  fftymv  ffrparuty 

must  mean  something  different  from  aiyn.  (S),  etymologically  and 
analogically,  cu0t)/u£<y  can  by  no  possibility  be  to  be  siiefit,  can 
only  be  to  speak  welly  i.e.,  to  speak  verba  bona,  f  austa;  exactly 
as  ivoTOfiHv  is  ^^suavem  et  concinnum  ore  cantum  modulari" 
(Stephens);  ivyXtorruv,  "facundus  seu  disertus  esse"  (ibid.); 
and  eu£irt)c  and  tviirua,  "facundus"  and  "facundia"  (ibid.), 
(8),  in  no  other  sense  can  the  word  be  understood  in  such  ex- 
amples as  the  following,  Aesch.  Agam.  6If5  : 

tupiifioy  rificip  ov  irpfwu  icoucayycAo* 
yKwffffTi  fiicuyttif. 

Id.  Sftppl.  512  (Pelasgus  to  the  Danaides)  : 

[let  lier  use  civil  words  who  is  addressed  civilly].  Soph.  E/rctr, 
ini  (ed.  Brunck) : 

fu^fj/ia  <puyti.  frpos  JitKrjs  yap  ov  trrcfcis. 
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Compare  Eurip.  /on,  Qi  (Ion  speakiog) : 

oXA*  «  ^oifiov  AtKipoi  BtpowtSy 
ras  KaurraAfaf  oftyvpotiZtis 
fiaiPtrf  9tyas,  icaBa(Hus  8c  Zpoaois 
afpv9p«umfitPoi  (rrttx^rt  vauovs^ 
ffro/ia  r*  cv^tj^oy  ippo upttt^ ,  ayaBw 
^fias  ayaBas  rots  t$t\ovatp 

yKwaaris  i9ias  avo^curciy. 

And  (4),  in  no  other  sense  than  the  opposite,  viz.,  that  of  speak- 
ing verba  inopportuna,  infausta,  male  ominata,  do 
we  ever  find  Su<r<prifiuvy  the  opposite  of  tvtpriiiHVy  to  be  taken. 
See  Eurip.  ffec.  177  : 

Pol.  m 

futr^p,  /uirfPf  rt  $oas  ;  ri  9%ov 

Kopv^off'  oucttp  /I*,  mffr*  opviv, 

$afi0tt  rmV  t^tvra^as  ; 
Hec.  tm  fiotf  r^icpop. 

Pol.         rt  fit  ivatpufitts ;  ^poifita  fioi  iccur a. 
Uec.  atat  aas  ^vxas. 

Ibid.  195  (Hecuba  speaking) : 

ovSc*,  ircu,  Zvif^rifiovs  ^ofiat* 
oTycXoixr*  Kpyttutv  Z^ai 
if^^  rat  ffas  rrtpt  fiot  t^vxaf . 

These  arguments  show,  I  think,  sufficiently  clearly,  through  the 
medium  no  less  of  its  acknowledged  synonym  £i;^i}/ie£i;  than  of 
its  acknowledged  opposite  Svatpitjuiuvy  that  "  ore  favete "  is  not 
"  silete  et  attendite,"  but  "  bona  verba  dicite."  If  a  more  direct 
proof  be  required  it  is  not  far  off,  for  we  have,  and  from  no  less 
an  authority  than  Ovid,  Jlef.  15,  677 : 

'*  et '  deu8  en,  deuA  en ;  lingnisqm  animi^que  farete^ 
quisquis  ades/  dixit.     *  Sis,  o  pulcherrinie,  \\wl% 
ntiliter:  populoaque  iuves  tua  sacra  colentcfl.' 
quisqnis  adest  ius^um  venerantur  niimen,  et  omnVs 
verba  sacerdodA  refenint  gcoiinata,  piumque 
Aeneadae  praestant  et  mente  et  voce/aromn,''* 

a  precise  definition  if  not  of  what "  ore  favete  "  is,  at  least  of  what 
*'  linguisque  aninusque  favete"  on  the  particular  occasion  spoken 
of  by  Ovid  was.     Compare  Cic.  de  Divin.  ^.  il.  ^J  :   **  lam  ilia 
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facete  Unguis :  et  praerogativam,  oraen  comitiorum  :  hoc  est,  ip- 
sum  esse  contra  se  copiosum  et  disertum.  ...  Si  quis  aliquid  ex 
sua  re  atque  ex  suo  sermone  dixerit,  et  eius  verbum  aliquod  apte 
ceciderit  ad  id  quod  ages  aut  cogitabis,  ea  res  tibi  aut  timorem 
nfferet  aut  alacritateni  I'' "     Tibullus,  2.  2.  1  : 

''^dicamuH  bona  verba ;  venit  natulis;  ad  aras 

quisquis  ades  lingtta^  yir  muUerque,/atv.** 

Ovid,  Fast,  1.  71 : 

*'  prospera  lux  oritur :  linguis  aniiuiAque/at'#/e  ; 
nunc  direnda  bona  sunt  bona  verba  die.** 

Id.  Amor,  3,  2,  US  : 

**  sed  iam  poiupa  venit,  liuguU  animisque /iirtr^ . 
tempu8  ndewt  pfausun :  anrca  pompa  venit.'* 

Id.  ejT  Fonto,  2,  5.  lU  : 

**  tu  tanien  hie  struct os  inter  fera  proelia  versus 
et  legis,  et  lectos  ore  favente  probuh.'* 

Ennius  (Valilen's  Reliqq.y  Lips.  1854,  p.  120)  ;of  cooks  crowing) : 

^^farenffaifeibftsYXisiiiH 
cantu,  plausuque  prcnnmt  ala^.'* 

Soph.  Fhihd.  201  (chorus  to  Neoptolemus,  hearing  Philoctetes 
coming) :  tvaroix  €)(€,  ttqi,  confounded  by  the  author  of  the  La- 
tin version  and  by  Stephens  {Lexic)  with  <tto/li'  €X€,  and  rendered 
by  the  former  "  comprime  vocem,"  by  the  latter  "  sile,  taoe,"  but 
meaning  "  take  care  what  you  say  ;  say  only  what  you  are  not 
afraid  should  be  heard." 

Should  I  be  required  to  reconcile  the  coexistence  in  the  same 
sentence  of  two  apparently  so  inconsistent  commands  as  e v^tj/uccis 
interpreted  as  I  have  interpreted  it,  and  aiyav  (see  Eurip.  quoted 
above,  and,  wliere  the  sense  is  still  more  clear  and  self-e\ident, 
2((t»7ra,  tv(y^fjiu^  Lucian,  Dial,  Mart,  ei  Mermr,)^  I  beg  to  ob- 
serve that  these  apparently  inconsistent  commands  are  really 
subordinate  one  to  the  other,  the  meaning  being,  not  be  abso- 
lutely and  wholly  silent,  and  at  the  same  time  speak  good  words,  but 
reajif  {he  sihnt  from)  your  idle,  irrererenty  IpuvI  conversations,  and 
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9jjeak  only  what  is  fitting  to  the  ocixmion,  A  similar  double  com- 
mand is  frequently  found  in  the  Bible,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  sabbath  day  which  the  Jews  were  required  to  keep  holy — 
holy  in  act,  not  merely  by  abstaining  from  evil  acts,  but  by  per- 
forming good  acts ;  holy  in  word,  not  merely  by  abstaining  from 
idle  or  irreverent  speaking,  but  by  speaking  words  suited  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  day.  Teat.  Vet.y  Isaiah,  58.  13  :  Eoi'  airoarp^ifr- 
i|C  fov  iro^o  aov  oiro  twp  ao/3/3orair,  tov  fjLr\  irouiv  ra  OtXtmaTa 
GOV  €v  ri|  i|/i(pa  7i|  ayta,  kqi  KoAccreic  to  rra/J/Sara  ruvifupa,  ayta 
Tut  Oitjj'  uvK  apu<;  Tuv  voia  aov  ctt'  i(>y*o,  ovSt  AaA>)(r£<c 
A 070 1'  €1/  opyt)  €ic  roil  aro/uaroc  fov. 

Ore  favete. — Favour  ivith  your  vwuths  ;  tine  your  ftwuths  no 
Oft  to  further  what  I  am  about.  If  the  speaker  is  engaged  in  la- 
mentation, "ore  favete"  thus  becomes  equivalent  to  mourn  with 
m4>y  as  Ovid,  Ihin^  95  : 

"  ilium  ego  devoveo,  quem  mens  intelligit,  Ibin ; 

qui  ee  scit  factis  has  moruisse  preces. 
nulla  mora  est  in  me ;  pcragam  rata  vota  sacerdos : 

quisquis  ades  sacris,  ore/avetey  meiti ; 
quisquis  ades  sacris,  luyubria  dicite  verba ^ 

et  fletu  madidis  Ibin  adite  genis.** 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  speaker  is,  as  Aeneas  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, engaged  in  rejoicings,  "ore  favete"  is,  as  just  shown, 
equivalent  to  rejoice  with  me;  signify  icith  your  voices  that  you 
participate  in  my  feelingn^  as  Ammian.  20.  5  :  "  Inferior  miles  .  .  . 
hastis  feriendo  clypeos,  sonitu  assurgens  ingenti,  uno  propemo- 
dum  ore  dictis  favebat  et  coeptis."  Finally,  if  the  matter  in 
hand  be  an  election,  it  can  even  mean/aro«r  trith  your  voten^ 
vote  for y  as  Cassiodorus,  Variar.  1.  US  (Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Goths,  recommending  a  candidate  to  the  Boman  senate) :  "  Huic 
ergo,  Patres  Conscripti,  tot  ac  talibus  meritis  praelucenti,.///r^/« 
Unguis,  favete  coUegiis  [al.  coUoquiis],  Erit  vestrae  quoque 
benevolentiae  laus,  ut  cum  dignis  caritatem  impenditis  ad  ex- 
emplum  ceteros  iueitetis." 

Orb  favete,  then,  in  our  text,  so  far  from  being  a  command 
to  be  silent,  is  the  very  opposite — an  invitation  to  rejoice — and 
that  not  in  the  sense  in  which  we  rejoice  at  oui-  i-eligious  festi- 
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vals,  t.  e,y  with  sighs  and  groans  and  solemn  faces,  but  as  the 
ancients  rejoiced  at  theirs,  viz.,  with  laughing,  joking,  and  every 
kind  of  merriment ;  in  one  word,  it  is  an  invitation  to  enjoy 
themselves  and  be  merry,  and  as  such  has  the  additional  invita- 
tion added  to  it  to  crown  the  heads  with  garlands  (et  cingite 
TEMPORA  RAMis),  it  being  the  custom  for  those  who  met  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  so  to  crown  their  heads.  That  this  is  the 
real  meaning  of  ore  favete  omnes  et  cingite  tempora  ramis 
appears  further  from  the  preparations  made  for  the  merry- 
making, verse  100  : 

**  nee  non  et  soeii,  quae  cuique  est  copia,  laeti 
dona  ferunt,  onerantque  aras,  mactantqne  iuvencos ; 
ordine  aena  locant  alii,  fusique  per  herbam 
subiiciunt  yerubus  prunas  et  viscera  torrent,*' 

and  from  the  games  themselves,  no  less  than  from  the  accounts 
we  have  so  frequently  elsewhere  of  similar  religious  rejoicings, 
ex.  gr.,  8.  273 : 

*'  quare  agite,  o  iuvenes ;  tantanim  in  munere  laudum 
cingite  fronde  comas  et  pocula  porgite  dextris, 
communemque  vocate  deum,  et  date  vina  volentes/* 

where  we  have  the  similar  worship  of  the  deified  man,  the  simi- 
lar rejoicing,  and  the  similar  crowning  of  the  heads  of  the 
worshippers  and  merry-maters  with  garlands,  and  where,  if  I 
need  follow  the  parallelism  further,  the  speaker  (Evander) 
crowns  his  own  head  with  the  Herculean  poplar,  exactly  as  in 
our  text  the  speaker  (Aeneas)  crowns  his  own  head  with  Venus's 
myrtle,  in  honour  not  merely  of  his  own  mother,  but  of  the 
spouse  of  the'divus  whose  parentalia  he  was  celebrating. 
For  other  accounts  of  similar  religious  festivals  or  merry-mak- 
ings,  see  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Delam^  3^3  (of  the  merriment  at  the 
festival  of  Delian  Apollo) : 

•     .     •     a  A7}\tas  fvptro  vvfiipJi 
iraiyvia  Kovpt(otm  kcu  A-roWuvi  ytKaarvv. 

Apollon.  Rhod.  4.  1723  (of  the  similar  merriment  at  the  feast 
of  Apollo  Aegletes) : 


OVKfT    flTflTO 


lerx^iv  ty  errjjBffffft  y(\w  trQivov. 
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Pausan.  7  (of  the  merriment  at  the  feast  of  the  Mysian  Geres  in 
Achaea)  :  a^iico/Li€i/ci>i/  ag  to  npov  twv  avdpwv,  at  yvvaiKiQ  tb  €C 
ovrovcy  icai  ava  fAipog  ig  rag  yvvaixag  oi  avSpig^  yiXwrt  re  tg 

oAAi|Aovc  Xj^wvTai  Kai  trKiofifAaaiv,     Aristoph.  Thesmoph,  295: 

rq  Afi/ifirpi  Kflu  T7I  Ko^f 


ravr^  cvx«r0c,  km  u/utf  surrcus  rayaSa. 
ifl  ircutfy,  It}  iroiwy,  iri  ircuwK*  x^^P^M-*^' 

Velat  matebna  tempora  myrto. — Why  do  Aeneas  and  his 
companions  wreathe  their  heads  with  myrtle  P  No  commenta- 
tor, so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  informed  us,  for  Servius's  **  vel 
quasi  [qu.  quia  .^]  filius  vel  quasi  [qu.  quia?']  Veneris  sacrificatu- 
rus  marito  "  gives  us  no  more  information  than  has  been  abready 
conveyed  by  the  words  themselves,  viz.,  that  being  about  to 
commemorate  the  death  of  Anchises,  Aeneas  and  his  followers 
wreathe  their  heads  with  the  boughs  of  the  tree  which  was 
sacred  to  Yenus,  the  mother  of  Aeneas.  The  question  is :  why 
do  they  do  so  P  In  honour  of  Venus  ?  No,  for  it  is  not  the 
parentalia  of  Venus  they  are  celebrating,  but  of  Anchises. 
Why,  then,  the  myrtle  P  No  doubt,  on  account  of  the  common 
use  of  that  shrub  in  honour  of  the  dead.  Compare  Eurip. 
Electr.  S2S : 

Ayofitfufopos  8c  rv/ifios  rtrifuurfjttpos 
ovwui  x^^^  ^^  ovZ^  icAwi'a  fivpffiyiis 
cAa3f ,  irufM  8c  x*P^^f  ayKtufffiarvy, 

Pind.  hthm,  3.  85  (ed.  Dissen) : 

fcoi  ZtvTtpoy  ofLop  trtitty  rtpfi  ac9AwK 

yryrrrcu,  i(rx»»J  tpyoy. 

€P0a  AcMcc#9cif  Kopa 

/ivprots  oV  tunrip  9tw\ocuf 

wucop  opt^myaro,  irai9wy  re  rptray  irpoff9ty,  Kvfi^pyariipos  oioKoarpo^v 

yym/ia  irrwt$t»y  iroAv/SovAw, 

where  the  Scholiast:  fjivptnvii  yap  orKjiavovvTui  Sia  to  hvqi 

TtafV  viKpwv  artipog. 
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Aevi  matukus  acestes. — Exactly  the  English  "mature  of 
age,"  as  in  Sir  W.  Scott,  Lady  of  the  Lakcy  1.  29  : 

**  the  mistress  of  the  mansion  came, 
mature  of  age^  a  graceful  dame  *' 

— a  poet  who,  whatever  else  he  may  have  been,  was  at  least  no 
imitator  of  Virgil. 


80-114. 

8AI.VE — PARES 


Iterum  (vs.  80). — "Quia  salutaverat  quum  ad  sepulturam  mit- 
teret,"  Schol.  ad  Veron.  Palimpa.  (Keil's  ed.  p.  94,  1.  13j.  "  Pro 
secundo ;  hie  distinguendum,  nam  quo  tempore  sepeliit  eum  dixit 
sine  dubio  *  salve  et  vale,' "  Servius,  and  so  Heyne,  Wagner,  and 
Conington,  incorrectly  as  I  think.  The  pause  at  itervm  wholly 
destroys  the  cadence  of  the  line.  The  voice  must  fall  at  parens, 
and,  after  a  pause,  rise  at  iterum  ;  and  iterum  expresses  not 
the  repetition  now  of  the  salutation  bestowed  on  his  parent  when 
formerly  in  Sicily,  but  the  repetition  in  saia  ete  of  the  saluta- 
tion just  bestowed  in  salve  ;  salve  and  salvete  being  (as 
shown  by  the  subsequent  tecum)  salutations  of  the  same  indivi- 
dual, his  father,  addressed  in  salve  as  his  father  (parens),  and 
in  SALVETE  as  his  dead  father  (.cineres  animaeque  umbraeque). 
Compare  Ovid,  ad  Li  via  m,  219  : 

*'te  flamoi'e  vocant  iterumque  iterumque  siipivmo.*' 

Aesch.  Enmev.  1012  (Schutz)  : 

Callim.  Hymn,  iu  Jonm,  9i  :  Xaipi^  Trartp,  \"'/t>*  avOi.  Eurij . 
Troad.  6W  (ed.  Musgr.) : 

ai,   ai,   TtKyov,  (Twy  ayoatutv  irpo(r(f>ay/xarwv' 
ais  ai,  fAa\*  av0is,  ws  Kojoas  BioWvnai, 
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and  Id.  Hec.  1035  (ed.  MuBgr.) : 

PoLTM.         {ifioty  rv^Aoufitu  iptyyos  ofifiaroty  roXaf. 
Sbmicu.        Hicoi/9'ar'  atfUpos  SpiiKos  otfutyriPy  ^lAcu  ; 
PoLYM.         ClfiQi  fia\*  au$iSf  rcicyo,  ZiMrrf\vov  a^etyris^ 

in  both  whioh  places  /laA'  auOic  is  (ig(tin  and  again, 

Recepti  (vs.  80). — "It  would  be  very  harsh  to  make  recepti 
agree  with  cineres  ;  so  that  we  shall  probably  do  well  to  make 
RECEPTI  the  genitive  singular,  combined  with  paternae,  'like 
'  mea  unius  opera/  ^  vestram  omnium  caedem/  and  similar  expres- 
rionfl,"  Conington.  I  think  not.  Recepti  must  be  understood 
to  be  the  predicate  of  cineres,  else  the  salvete  is  addressed 
to  the  ashes  of  his  father  (salvete  cineres),  not  to  his  father 
himself  regarded  as  dead  (salvete  cineres  recepti).  Besides, 
the  sentence — easy  and  flowing  so  long  as  salvete  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  its  nominative — ^becomes  intricate  and  dis- 
appointing as  soon  the  reader  learns  in  the  next  line  .that  the 
prima  fade  nominative  is  not  a  nominative  at  all,  but  a  mere 
genitive  dependence  of  the  postponed,  almost  relegated  nomina- 
tive.    See  Rem.  on  "iustior,"  1.  548. 

Recepti.  — "  Recepti  indicat  respici  hio  ad  id  quod  tum 
secfunda  fiebat  vice,"  Wagner,  who,  in  his  Pra^stabiliar,  again 
observes :  ^^Receptos  dicit,  ad  quos  rediit."  I  disagree  :  re- 
cepti here,  as  "recepi,"  6.  Ill,  applied  to  the  same  Anchises,  is 
Movedy  recovered^  Germ,  gerettet^  and  so  the  ancient  commentator 
of  the  Giidian,  in  which  MS.  I  find  over  the  word  recepti  the 
gloes  "liberati  a  Troia."     Compare  1.  182,  557,  587. 

Recepti  nequicquam  (as  3. 711,  **  nequiequam  erepti"),  urn- 
sanst  geretiet.  Both  verbs  are  applied  in  the  same  verse  to  the 
same  Anchises,  6.  111.  Compare  also  1.  182:  "fruges  recep- 
tas."  Recepti  nequicquam  cineres,  *.  f.,  cineres  nequicquam 
RBCEPn  patriot. 

Septem  ingens  gyros,  septena  volumina  TRAXiT  (vs.  85). 

This  passage  has  fared  indifferently  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mentators, Servius  taking  no  notice  whatever  of  volumina,  and 
only  leaving  us  to  gather,  if  we  can,  froni  his  comment  that 
he  understands  gtros  of  the  circuits  made  by  the  serpent; 
Heyne  limiting  his  explanation  to  amplexus,  which  he  consi- 
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ders  to  be  equivalent  to  "  gyria  BmbieoB ; "  and  Wagner,  anxious 
that  hiB  author  should  not  talk  nonaense  ("ne  tmoire  inaina 
poetam  putes"),  explaining  oyros  by  "gyroa,"  and  voltjhina 
by  "  in  se  replioatoa : "  "  septkm  otros,  sbptbna  volumina,  ».  e., 
8EPTEM  OYR08  in  96  replioatofl ; "  of  which  Forbiger  approves 
("recte  himo  looum  expKoat  Wagner"),  without,  however,  in- 
forming 118  either  how  "  gyros"  explains  gyros,  or  how  "  lepli- 
oatofl"  ezplaiuB  voluhina.  Lastly,  Oonington's  short  obserra- 
tion,  "Gyri  and  Tolumina  are  probably  the  same,"  shows 
raUier  that  he  perceived  than  that  he  applied  his  mind  to  solve 
the  difficulty.  Let  us  see  if  what  our  author  has  said  is  not 
both  explicit  and  graphic ;  whether  he  does  not  desorihe  the 
serpent  as  making  seven  circuits  not  merely  round  but  on  the 
tumulus,  coiling  himself  all  the  time  as  he  goes.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  this  picture,  we  have  only  to  understand  oykos  as 
spoken  of  the  circuits  (Italiap,  giri)  made  by  the  serpent,  volu- 
MiNA  as  signifying  the  coils  which  the  serpent  makes  upon  itself 
during  its  motion  forwards,  and  amplexub  the  embraoe  whioh 
the  serpent  gives  the  tumulus,  viz.,  by  being  actually  on  it  while 
it  goes  round  it.  I  find  no  instance  of  gyrus  used  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  the  circuit  or  sweep  which  a  moving 
body  makes  when  it  deviates  from  the  straight  onward  line,  and 
turns  round  about  more  or  less  in  the  direction  of  the  point  from 
whioh  it  has  set  out.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find  no  instance  of 
volumen  used  in  the  sense  of  gyrus,  or  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  of  a  body  either  coiling  or  coiled  upon  itself.  Am- 
plcxus  always  means  embracing  or  encompassing  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  at  the  same  time  in  actual  contact.  Amplexus 
then  completos  the  notion  expressed  by  gvros,  informing  us 
that  the  serpent  was  actually  on  the  tumulus  while  it  made  its 
gyrations  round  it,  and  volumina  explains  that  the  serpent  dur- 
ing its  gyrations  was  not  extended  to  its  entire  length,  but  went 
along  coiling  itself  or  curling  as  it  went.  Septem  informs  us 
that  the  gyrations  made  by  the  serpent  were  seven  in  number, 
and  SEPi'ENA  that  the  coils  which  the  serpent  made  in  one  gyra- 
tion were  repeated  seven  times,  there  being  seven  gyrations. 
Compare  Georg.  d.  191 : 
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*'  carpere  mox  gyrum  incipiat  gradibusque  sonare 
compositis,  sinuetque  altema  vpiumina  crurum/* 

where  we  have  again  "gyrum**  and  "volumina"  together,  the 
former  being  as  here  the  circuit,  technically  (the  subject  being 
the  training  of  a  young  horse)  the  ring,  and  "volumina"  the 
bend,  bow,  or  circular  shape  taken  by  the  leg  when  lifted  up  by 
the  horse  from  the  ground,  and  bent  or  flexed  on  itself  during 
the  forward  motion  of  the  animal ;  and  "  crurum"  being  added 
to  "  volumina"  in  order  to  show  that  the  bow  or  bend  was  of 
the  leg  only,  while  in  our  text  the  same  word  has  no  defining  or 
limiting  adjunct,  the  bending,  bowing,  or  coiling  being  not  of  a 
pert,  but  of  the  whole  body. 

Adytis  .  .  .  TRAXiT  (w.  84,  85). — The  structure  is  anouis 

AB  ADYTIS  IMIS  TRAXIT,  Uot  ANOUIS  TRAXIT  AB  ADTTIS  IMIS. 

Septem  gtros. — In  the  sense  no  less  than  in  the  strict  con- 
stmotion  these  words  depend  not  on  traxit,  but  on  some  verb 
(egit  for  instance,  or  flexit)  imderstood.  We  may  presume 
that  this  going  round  of  the  tumulus  precisely  seven  times  was 
because  it  was  usual  in  the  chariot  race  to  go  round  the  goal 
seven  times.     See  Propert.  2.  19.  65 : 

*'  an  prius  infecto  deposcit  praemia  cureu, 
mptima  quam  metam  triyerit  ante  rota  ?  " 

Ovid,  Halieut.  68  : 

**  leu  teptem  spatiia  circo  meruere  ooronam." 

Squamam  incendebat  (vs.  88). — Fired  the  scales,  i.e.,  made 
the  scales  appear  as  if  they  tcere  on  fire.  See  Sir  W.  Scott,  Lord 
of  the  Isles  (Bertrand  Kisingham  speaking) : 

<*  my  noontide  India  may  declare, 
like  her  bright  sun  Ijired  the  air.*' 

Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  2.  1,  Ul  : 

**  deque  triumphato  quod  sol  inemderit  auro 
aurea  Roman!  tecta  fuisae  fori.*' 

See  also  Bem.  on  '^  incendentem  luctus,"  9.  500 ;  and  on  ^*  inoen- 
dunt  clamoribus  urbem,"  11.  147. 
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Maculosus  ET  AURO  squamam  incendebat  filgoh. — Com- 
pare Liv.  41.  21  fed.  Walker):  "anguem  .  .  .  aureis  maculis 
sparsum.'' 

Ille  aomine  longo  .  . .  LiQUiT  (w.  90-9»i). — Comjiare  Ovid, 
Amor,  ^.  13.  11  : 

"per  tua  sistra,  precor,  per  Anubidis  ora  verendi, 
»ic  tua  sacra  pins  semper  Osiris  amet, 
pigraque  labatur  eirca  donaria  serpent, 

et  comes  in  pompam  comiger  Apis  eat." 

Famulum  parentis  (vs.  95). — That  is,  famulum  umbrae 
PARENTIS.     Compare  Val.  Flaec.  3.  457  : 

*Mibavitque  dapes ;  placidi  quas  protenus  ungues, 
umbrarutn  famtUiy  Unguis  rapuere  coruscis.'* 

In  our  ancient  language  of  demonology,,/w/Miy/V7r,  i.  e.,  constant, 
attendant,  domestic.  The  word  is  still  used  in  certain  institu- 
tions in  France.  See  Le  Sihle  newspaper,  August  25th,  1864 
(trial  of  Latour  for  murder),  where  M.  I'abb^  Peyrou,  librarian  of 
Toulouse,  one  of  the  witnesses  examined,  says:  "  J'ai  cherch^e 
cette  cachette  aveo  lefamuhis  de  la  bibliotheque,  et  je  n'ai  pas 
r^ussi  a  la  trouver." 

Aena  locant  alii  (vs.  102). — See  Eem.  on  1.  217. 

SuBiiciUNT  VERUBUS  PRUNAS  (vs.  103). — "  Pw/  the  Iwe  coals 
under  the  spits  is  probably  a  way  of  saying  hang  the  spits  be/ore 
the  live  coals,^^  Conington.  The  sub  is  explicit,  and  can  only 
signify  the  relation  of  under  and  over.  And  such  was  the  an- 
cient mode  of  roasting :  the  fire  was  under,  the  meat  to  be 
roasted  not  before,  but  over. 

EXSPECTATA    DIES    ADERAT,    &C.,    .  .  .    PARATl    (vv.  104-8). 

Embellished  details  happily  raising  a  lively  expectation  of  the 
important  events,  viz.,  the  games  which  are  to  follow,  and  of 
which  the  description  occupies  the  book  almost  to  the  end.  Con- 
trast Plant.  Menaechmi,  prol.  30  : 

**  mortales  multi,  ut  ad  ludoa,  convenerant/ ' 

where,  the  games  being  mentioned  merely  to  account  for  the 
great  crowd  assembled,  and  not  being  themselves  described  in 
the  sequel,  the  absence  of  embellished  introductory  detail  is  as 
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fit  and  proper  as  in  our  text  is  Yirgil's  always  so  charming, 
never  unreasonable  exuberance. 

Visual  AENEADAS,  PARS  ET  CERTARE  PARATI  (vS.  108). — Ex- 
actly as  to  the  Consualia  celebrated  for  the  rape  of  the  Sabine 
women  some  came  to  see  or  take  pai*t  in  the  games,  some  to  see 
the  new  city,  Liv.  1.9:"  multi  mortales  convenere,  studio  etiam 
videndae  novae  urbis." 

Tripodes  (vs.  110). — Compare  Pans.  Eliacor,  1.  17  (of  the 
funeral  games  of  Pelias)  :  Kkivrai  Se  kui  T(niroSi^y  atiXa  Sti 

Pares  (vs.  114). — Matched^  as  we  say  of  horses  "  matches." 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  meaning. 
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VELOCEM  MNESl'HEUS  AGIT  ACRI  REMIGE  PRISTIN 
MOX  ITALUS  MNE8THEITS  GBNUS  A  QUO  NOMINE  MEMMI 
INOENTRMQUE  GYAS  INOENTI  MOLE  CHIMAERAM 
URBIS  OPUS  TRIPLICI  PUBES  QUAM  DARDANA  VERSU 
IMPELLTTJJT  TERNO  CONSURGUNT  ORDINE  REMI 

Agit,  comfnandfi;  see  Bem.  on  4,  245. 

IngEXTKM  INGF^'TI  mole  CHIMAERAM. — "InGENTEM  INOENTt 

HOLE  DO  forte  displiceat  ita  accipio,  ut  prius  ingentem  navis 
magnitudinem  in  universum  declaret,  iUud  vero  ingenti  molb 
ad  altitudinem  referatur,"  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.).  "Duplicato 
adiectivo  magnitude  navis  extollitur,"  Gossrau,  approved  by 
Conington.  *^  Ingentem  ist  mit  ingenti  mole  zu  verbinden ; 
die  zusammenstellung  verschiedener  formen  desselben  wortes 
dient  zur  naehdrucklichen  hervorhebung  des  damit  bezeichne* 
ten  begriffes,"  Ladewig.  These  interpretations,  however  va- 
riously expressed,  are  essentially  one  and  the  same,  viz.,  that 
each  of  the  three  terms,  ingentem,  ingenti,  and  mole,  expresses 
the  great  magnitude  of  the  Chimaera,  in  other  words,  that  the 
g;reat  magnitude  of  the  Chimaera,  expressed  by  ingentkm,  is 
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magnified  by  mole,  and  the  great  magnitude  of  the  Chimaera, 
expressed  by  ingentem  and  magnified  by  mole,  is  magnified 
again  by  inoenti.  I  cannot  agree,  cannot  persuade  myself, 
that  Virgil  had  so  little  of  onr  Falconer  in  him  as  not  to  know 
that  in  a  great  vessel  actually  under  weigh — 

TRIPLICI  PUBE8  QVAM  DAHDANA  VEKBU 
IMPBLLUNT,  TBRNO  CON8VROUNT  UKDINB  REMI — 

there  was  something  more  to  be  described  as  striking  the  eye  at 
first  sight  than  its  mere  magnitude,  however  great  that  magni- 
tude might  be ;  that  the  way  it  was  making,  the  molimen,  the 
eflFort,  the  momentum  with  which  it  moved,  raised  the  admira- 
tion of  the  beholder  no  less  than  its  magnitude,  and  should  no 
less  than  its  magnitude  enter  into  its  description  by  the  poet. 
Comparing  his  master's  "magnam  magno  molimine  navem," 
Lucr.  4.  902 : 

**quippe  etenim  ventus,  subtili  corpore  tenuis, 
trudit  agens  magnam  magno  molimine  navem  ; 
et  manus  una  rt;git  quantovis  impete  cuntem ; 
atque  gubemacluin  contorquet  quolubet  uniun,** 

in  which  both  magnitude  and  movement  of  the  vessel  are  de- 
scribed not  only  in  similar  words,  but  in  similar  words  in  simi- 
lar construction,  and  occupying  the  same  position  in  the  verse 
— words,  too,  of  no  one  of  which  the  meaning  can  by  any 
possibility  be  doubted,  and  of  which,  if  there  could  be  any 
doubt,  those  most  important  and  most  illustrative  of  our  text 
are  actually  paraphrased  in  this  sense  in  the  very  next  verse, — I 
perceive  at  once  that  our  author,  in  the  words  in  question, 
has  not  omitted  that  which  most  strikes  us  when  we  look  at  a 
ship  at  sea,  viz.,  its  majestic  movement,  bearing,  or  carriage,  but 
having  in  ikgentem  (Lucretius's  ^'  magnam")  expressed  the  ma- 
jestic size  of  his  Chimaera  (Lucretius's  *' magnam  navem"),  has 
in  iNGENTi  MOLE  (Lucrctius's  "magno  molimine")  expressed  the 
majestic  motion,  the  great  sway,  impulse,  momentum,  "impete" 
(compare  Lucret.  6.  911  : 

'*  aut  honiinem  tanto  membroi-um  csae  impete  natuni, 
trans  maria  alta  pedum  nixue  nt  pandere  posset, 
et  manibus  totum  circum  se  vortere  caelum"), 
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with  which  his  Ghimaera,  like  the  Ohimaera  from  whioh  it  had 
its  name,  is  borne  along,  not  merely  /ueyaXif,  but  Stivtiy  iroSoiiciiCy 
and  KpaTtp^y  to  use  the  words  of  Hesiod,  Theog,  319  : 

fl  8c  HtfiMpop  crcjrrc,  irptojfftuf  cLfiaifiejcerop  irvp, 
Scijnfr  Tc,  iityvXnv  re,  ira8»jcca  re,  Kpartpifif  re 

(with  which  compare  Eurip.  /on,  201^  where  rpKrin/uarop  oXkov 
refers  to  the  Chimaera : 

Ku  fAaw  Toi^S*  eiBp^iiTow 
"WTcpoumos  c^c8por  iinroir 
ra9  frvpir9fo\nra9  tyaipti 
rpurnfiaroj  a\icar)| 

exactly  as  Attius  (quoted  bj"  Cic.  de  Nat,  Dear,  2  [ed.  Lamb, 
p.  227]),  having  first  described  the  magnitude  of  the  Argo  by 
the  same  term  ^'  moles,"  proceeds  to  describe  its  stately  carriage 
and  impetus  by  '^ingenti  sonitu  et  spiritu"  (i.e.,  ingbnti  mole)  : 

.    .     .  '*  t&nta  motet  labitar 
fremebunda  ex  alto  ingenti  tonitu  et  epiritu  ; 
pnie  86  undas  Tolvit,  yertices  vi  snscitat, 
rait  prolapea,  pelagos  retpeiigit,  reflat.*' 

Nor  are  examples  of  moles  used  in  this  sense  at  all  rare. 
Applied  in  this  sense,  it  is  joined  (a)  with  "tarda"  by  Stat. 
neb.  5.  Ul : 

"  audet  iter  magnique  sequens  ve8tis:iA  mutat 
Herculis,  et  tarda  quamvLs  se  tnole  ferentem 
vix  cursu  tcner  aequat  Hylas." 

{h)  with  "  lenta"  by  the  same  author,  ibid.  6.  265  : 

**  centum  ibi  nigrantes,  armenti  robora,  taiinw 
lentd  mole  trahunt.*' 

(e)  with  "  magna"  by  the  same,  ibid.  7.  675  : 

**  sic  tunc  congiessu  Capaneus  gaviaas  iaiquo 
libtabat  magna  venturam  mote  cupressum  " 

[with  a  great  momentum,  a  great  impulse,  a  great  movement]. 
(rf)  with  "  acris"  by  Sil.  4.  450  : 

**  stabat  FoTtunae  non  cedere  certus,  et  aeri 
mole  retorquebat,  crndeacene  caedibua,  bastas  ** 

3  ♦ 
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[threw  back  the  spears  with  sharp  vigorous  effort,  exertion,  to- 
do],     (e)  with  "  tota"  by  the  same,  16.  184  : 

«  audito,  pariter  populorum  in  regna  duorum 
advenisse  duces ;  qui  tota  fnole  laborent, 
disceptentque  armis,  terrarum  uter  imperet  orbi, 
celsuB  mente  Syphax  acciri  in  tecta  benigne 
imperat,  et  tanto  regni  se  tollit  honore" 

[labour  with  all  their  might],    {f)  with  "nova"  by  the  same, 
9.416: 

'*  atque  his  fulta  viris  acies  repararet  ademtum 
moU  nova  campum,  subito  ni  turbine  Poenus 
agmina  frenasset  iam  procurrentia  ductor" 


» 


[with  a  new  exertion,  with  a  new  effort],    [g)  with  "  pavenda 
by  the  same,  7.  680  : 

« iamque  in  palantes  ac  Tersos  terga  feroces 
pug^abant  Itali,  subitus  cum  mole  pavenda 
temficis  Maurus  prorumpit  Tunger  in  armis  *' 

["  bursts  in  among  them  with  an  awful  to-do,  a  tremendous  work, 
or  coil " — ^his  object  being,  as  fully  explained  in  the  following 
lines,  to  frighten].  And  (Jk)  with  this  very  "ingenti"  itself 
by  Luoan,  3.  114 : 

.     .     .  *'  pognaxque  Metellus, 
ut  videt  ingenti  Satumia  templa  revelli 
mole^  rapit  giessus  " 

[with  immense  work].  In  all  which  places,  no  less  than  in  Sil. 
14.  327 : 

.     .     .  ''  quin  saepe  triremem 
belligerae  rapuere  trabes,  cum  desuper  actum 
incuterent  puppi  chalybem  morsusque  tenaces ; 
qui  simul  affizo  vicina  in  robora  ferro 
■ustulerant  sublime  ratem  (miserabile  Tisu*!} 
per  subitum  rursus  lazatis  arte  catenis 
tanta  praecipitem  reddebant  mole  profundo 
ut  totam  haurirent  undae  cum  milite  puppem ; " 

and  Id.  12.  37 : 

"  haec  pone  aggressus  (nam  frontem  clauserat  aequor) 
moenia,  non  ullas  valuit  perfiingere  Poenus 
tota  mole  yias/* 
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it  can  by  no  possibility  mean  anything  else  than  exertion^  effort^ 
in^eiuSj  to-do. 

Nor  is  it  less  certain,  though  perhaps  it  is  less  susceptible  of 
logical  proof,  that  it  is  in  this  sense  and  not  at  all  in  the  sense 
of  magnitude  the  word  has  been  used  not  only  by  Yirgil 
himself,  3.  656 : 

**  ipsum  inter  pecudes  Tasta  se  mole  moTentem 
pastorem  Poljrphemum  *' 

(interpreted  by  Servius  "molitione,  agitatione,"  and  cited  by 
him  as  proof  that  mole  in  our  text  signifies  "motu"),  and  8. 
199  (of  Cacus) :  "magna  se  mo/e  ferebat"  [carried  himself  with 
great  momentum],  but  by  Statins,  Theb.  9.  125  : 

**  Tentum  erat  ad  fluvium ;  solito  tunc  plenior  alveo, 
aigna  mail,  magna  se  mole  Ismenoe  agebat" 

[with  the  great  impetus,  the  great  momentum  of  a  flooded  river], 
and  by  Sil.  12.  143 : 

'^tradunt  Uerculea  prostratoe  mole  Gigantas 
tellurem  iniectam  quatere  ** 

[the  Herculean  impetus,  l5iri  HpflicAi|€iij].  Compare  Hom.  //. 
17.  2SS : 

01  5*  10 vs  Aovawy  fipiaaprts  tfiniffop, 
hovpar'  ayarxofifyoi 

[Lat.  transl. :  "  illi  vero  recta  in  l)anaos  magna  mole  fereban- 
tur"]. 

I  have  been  the  more  explicit  in  the  above  argumentation, 
and  adduced  examples  in  the  greater  number,  because  moles  is 
«o  often  used,  as  well  by  other  writers  as  by  our  author  him- 
self, in  the  sense  of  mass  or  weighty  entirely  apart  from  the  notion 
of  impetus,  molitio,  or  mo lim en— contrast  the  '4ngenti  mole" 
{the  mighty  mass)  of  Misenus's  sepulchre  with  the  "  tanta  mole  '* 
{tJie  so  great  momentum  or  impetus)  with  which  the  combatants  in 
the  battle  of  Actium  "turritis  turribus  instant;"  and  this  "tanta 
mole,"  this  so  great  momentum  or  impetus  with  which  the  com- 
batants in  the  battle  of  Actium  drive  their  ships  at  each  other, 
with  the  "  ipsa  moles,"  the  bulk,  magnitude,  the  imwieldiness 
which  was  the  destruction  of  the  ships  of  Antony  in  the  same 
battle,  Flor.  4.11  (of  Antony  and  Cleopatra's  ships  at  the  battle  of 
Actium) : "  Quippe  a  senis  in  novenos  remorum  ordinibus,  ad  hoc 
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turribuB,  atque  tabulatis  allevatae,  castellorum  et  urbium  speoie, 
non  sine  gemitu  maris,  et  labore  ventonim  ferebantur,  quae 
quidem  ipsa  moles  exitio  fuit.  Caesaris  naves  a  triremibus  in 
senos  non  amplius  ordines  creverant.  Itaque  habiles  in  omnia, 
quae  usus  posoebat,  ad  impetus  et  reoursus  flexusque  oapiendos, 
illas  graves,  et  ad  omnia  praepeditas,  singulas  plures  adortae, 
missilibus  simul,  tum  rostris,  ad  haeo  ignibus  iaetis,  ad  arbitrium 
dissipavere" — that  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  particular 
ease  before  us  was  not  to  be  arrived  at  unless  by  a  very  wide  in- 
duction. If  it  is  (as  it  undoubtedly  is)  a  defect  of  style  to  use 
one  and  the  same  word  in  so  very  different  senses  in  two  so  simi- 
lar positions  and  constructionB  as  inoenti  mole  chimaeram  and 
"ingenti  mole  sepulohrum,"  the  defect  of  style  is  no  greater, 
however  less,  than  the  use  of  one  and  the  same  word,  within  the 
limits  of  one  and  the  same  sentence,  in  senses  so  different  as  the 
literal  and  metaphorical,  12.  684 : 

''ac  veluti  mtmtit  saxum  de  vertite  pi-aeceps 
cum  ruit  avulsum  vento,  bcu  turbidus  iniber 
proluit,  aut  annis  solvit  sublapsa  vetustas, 
fertur  in  abruptum  magno  mon$  improbus  actu, 
exsultatque  solo,  silvas,  armenta,  virosque 
involvens  secum.*' 

The  sense  of  mole  in  our  text  having  been  thus,  as  I  think, 
satisfactorily  determined,  let  us  now  see  whether  we  cannot  in 
an  equally  satisfactory  manner  determine  the  construction — 
settle  definitively  whether  the  construction  is  ingenti  molk 
(aoit)— -"aut  AGiT  INGENTI  MOLE,  i.e.,  tnotUy  chimaeram  1N- 
GENTEM,  i.  e.,  valde  magnamy^  Ascensius. 

'*  Gyas  zunachst  lenkt  machtig  den  macbtigen  bau  der  Cbimaera.*'     (Yoss). 

—or  CHIMAERAM  INGENTI  MOLE.  And  happily  nothing  is  less 
difficult.  The  construction  is  not  agit  ingenti  mole,  if  it  were 
only  because  of  the  im-Virgilian  monotony  and  mal-adroitness 
of  GYAS  (agit)  ingknti  MOLE  CHiMAKRAM,  Succeeding,  next 
verse  but  one,  to  mnesthkus  agit  aciu  remige  pristin  ;  and 
the  construction  is  ingenti  mole  chimaeram  because  of  Lucre- 
tius's  '•  magnam  magno  molimine  navem,"  quoted  above ;  be- 
cause of  our  author's  own  (verse  401)  "immani  pondere  caestus ;'' 
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and  because  of  the  repetition  of  the  words  themselves  at  verse 
223: 

**  inde  Gyan  ipsamque  in^enti  mole  Chimaeram 
eonsequitur/' 

where  (see  Bern,  in  loc,)  the  construction  '^  ingenti  mole  Chimae- 
ram"  alone  affords  a  suitable  sense. 

Ingbntem,  ingenti. — Ingens  is  our  author's  maid  of  all 
work — cook,  slut,  and  butler  at  once.  No  sooner  has  Ingens 
put  her  hand  to  chimaeram,  than  she  has  to  turn  and  give  a  lift 
to  mole  ;  hardly  ha^  she  despatched  "  Lausum,"  10.  842,  or 
"Murranum,"  12.  639,  when  she  has  to  attend  to  "vulnere"  of 
each.  It  is  Ingens  who  is  put  in  requisition,  11.  641,  for  Her- 
minius's  "  animis,"  Ingens  for  Herminius's  "  oorpore  et  armis." 
Aeneas's  fame  is  nothing  without  Ingens;  without  Ingens 
Aeneas's  arms,  nothing,  11.  124:  '^0  fama  ingens  ingentior 
armis."  Seville's  famous  barber  was  never  busier :  it  is  Ingens 
here,  Ingens  there,  everywhere  Ingens.  Scarce  a  hero  in  the 
Aeneid  but  has  something  for  Ingens  to  do.  Sarpedon  calls 
Ingens,  1.  133,  "ubi  ingens  Sarpedon"  ;  Periphas  calls  Ingens, 
2. 476,  ''una  ingens  Periphas";  Polyphemus  calls  Ingens,  3. 658, 
monstrum  informe  ingens";  Entellus  calls  Ingens^  5.  423, 
atque  ingens  media  consistit  arena";  Bitias  calls  Ingens,  9. 709, 
clipeum  super  intonat  ingens"^  Pandarus  calls  Ingens,  9.  735, 
turn  Pandarus  ingens" ;  and  repeats  the  call,.  11.  369,  ''  et  Pan- 
darus ingens  ";  Tumus  calls  Ingens,  12.  926  : 

.     .     .     **  incidit  ictus 
ingena  ad  terrain  diiplicato  poplite  Tumus/* 

Aeneas  calls  Ingens  until  both  he  and  she  may  well  be  tired,  as 
10.  678 : 

'*  haud  tulit  Aeneas  tanto  fervore  furentes ; 
imiit,  adversaqne  ingens  appaniit  hasta.*' 

12.441: 

**  haec  ubi  dicta  dedit,  portis  scse  extulit  ingens,*^ 

6.  412  :  "  simul  aocipit  alveo  infjenfem  Aenean."     8.  366  : 

.     .     .     *  *  angusti  snbter  fastigia  tecti 
iugenUm  Aenean  duxit.** 
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Nor  IB  it  only  amongst  articulating  men  Ingens  is  thus  in  de- 
mand.    Serpents  hiss  Ingens,  5.  84  : 

.    .    .     *'  lubrious  anguis  ab  imis 
Beptem  ingetu  g^yroe,  septena  volumina  trazit" 

7.  351  : 

.    .    .     ''fit  tortile  coUo 
aurum  itt^etu  coluber,  fit  longae  taenia  vittae.*' 

Swine  grunt  Ingens,  3.  390 ;  8.  43 : 

''  littoreis  ingenM  inventa  sub  ilicibus  bus.** 

Bulls  bellow  Ingens,  8.  203  : 

"  Alcides  aderat  taurosque  hac  victor  agebat 
ingentety 

Not  only  the  whole  body,  the  integrum  corpus,  but  parts  and 
seotions  of  bodies,  no  matter  whether  of  men  or  animals,  no 
matter  whether  alive  or  dead,  hands,  horns,  mouths,  eyes,  beards, 
breasts,  ring  the  bell  for  Ingens,  as  10.  446 :  "  oorpusque  per  in- 
gens lumina  volvit";  II.  556 :  "  quam  dextra  ingenti  librans"; 

7.  483 : 

"  oervuB  erat  forma  praestanti  et  comibuB  ingen*^* ; 

11.  680 : 

.     .     .     '*  caput  mgent  oris  hiatus 
et  malae  tezere  lupi** ; 

3.  635 :  "  et  telo  lumen  terebramus  aouto  ingem " ;  12.  300  : 
"  olli  ingens  barba  reluxit";  10.  485  :  "  pectus  perforat  ingens." 
Even  the  headless  trunk  shouts  Ingens,  2.  557  : 

,     .     .     **  iacet  ingens  littore  truncus, 
avulsumque  bumeiis  caput,  et  sine  nomine  corpus.** 

The  same  imhappy  overworked  Ingens  has  to  be  ever  at  the  ser- 
vice not  merely  of  («)  the  sacred  grove,  as  8.  597 : 

**  est  ingens  gelidum  luetis  prope  Caeritis  amnem** ; 

7.29:    . 

**  atque  hie  Aeneas  ingefUem  ex  aequore  lueum 
prospicit'* ; 

8.  342  : 

**  hinc  Iwttm  ingentemy  quern  Romulus  accr  asylum 
rettulit,  et  gelida  moustrat  sub  rupe  I^upercal  *' ; 
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but  (b)  of  the  savage  profane  wood,  an  7.  676 :  ^'  dat  euntibus 
ingens  Mm  locum";  and  (e),  its  commonest  oak  and  manna-ash, 
as  11.  5: 

"  ingentem  quereum  decisis  imdique  ramis 
constituit  tumiilo  *' ; 

6.  182  :  "  advolvimt  ingentes  montibus  omos  " ;  not  merely  (if) 
of  temples,  altars,  and  palaces,  the  august  dwellings  of  gods  and 
kings,  as  1.  450: 

**  hie  lemplum  lunoni  ingent  Sidonia  Dido 
condebat** ; 

1.  457 : 

'^  namque  sub  ingenti  lustrat  dum  singula  teinplo  **  ; 

2.  513 :  "ingens  ara  fuit";  7. 170:  "tectum  augustuni  iugens;" 
2.  489 : 

**  turn  pavidae  tectis  matres  ingentibus  errant  ** ; 

but  (e),  of  eaves,  holes,  pits,  and  every  manner  of  hiding-place 
of  rogue,  robber,  and  rapparee,  as  3.  618  : 

.     .     .     '*<f(/;n/M  sanie  dapibusque  cruentis 
intus  opaca  ingnis  **  ; 

8.  241 : 

"  at  »pceu9  et  Caci  detecta  apparuit  ingim 
regia'\' 

7.  569 :  "  ruptoque  ingens  Acheronte  vorago  " ;  2.  19  :  "  caver- 
nas  ingentes  uterumque";  not  only  (J^)  of  the  heroes  them- 
selves, as  we  have  so  abundantly  seen  above,  but  {g)  of  the 
heroes'  armour  and  arms,  their  cuirassess  and  shields,  and  espe- 
cially their  spears,  as  8.  621 : 

.     .     .     '*  loricam  ex  aere  rigentem 
sanguineam,  ingentem  "  / 

8.  447 :  "  ingentem  clypeum  informant"  ;  2.  50  :  "  validis  in- 
gentem viribus  hastam  ,  .  .  contorsit";  10.  762:  "ingentem 
quatiens  Mezentius  hastam " ;  12.  398  :  "  ingentem  nixus  in 
hastam"  ;  12.  888 :  "  telumque  coruseat  ingens,  arboreum "  ; 
not  only  (Jk)  of  mountains,  rocks,  and  stones,  as  3.  579  :  "  in- 
gentemque  insuper  Aetuam  "  ;  12.  715  :  "  ac  velut  ingenti 
Sila";  12.  896:  "  saxum  cireumspioit  ingens'*;  12.  531:  "in- 
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gentis  turbine  saxi  " ;  10.  127  : 

"  fert  inffen$  toto  connixus  corpore  saxitm  ** ; 

but  (i)  of  weights,  burthens,  heaps,  masses,  concourses,  and 
gatherings  of  all  possible  kinds,  as  9.  752  :  '*  ingenti  concussa 
est  pondere  tellus  " ;  10.  553 :  "  clipeique  ingens  onus  impedit 
hafita  " ;  4.  402  : 

**  ac  yeluti  ingentem  formicae  f arris  aeerrum 
cum  populant**; 

1 1.  207 :  "  ingentem  caedis  acervum  " ;  10.  245  : 

'*  ingentet  Eiitulae  spectabit  caedis  acervos*^  ; 

10.  509 :  "  ingentes  Ilutulorum  linquis  acervos  "  ;  6.  232 :  "  in- 
genti mole  sepulchrum " ;  9.  454 :  "  ingens  conoursus  ad  ipsa 
corpora " ;  9.  710  :  "  una  ingens  Amitema  cohors  " ;  5.  487  : 

**  ingmtique  manu  malam  de  nare  Seresti 
erigit" ; 

2.  796 : 

'*  atque  hie  ingentem  eomitum  affluxisse  noTorum 
invenio  admirans  numerum  *'  ; 

5.  611 :  "  conspicit  ingentem  consessum  " ;  9.  515  :  "  globus  im- 
minet  ingens.*'  Ingens  must  answer  not  only  {J)  to  every  com- 
mand and  shout,  as  7. 241 :  "iussisque  ingentibus  urget  Apollo" ; 

12.  268,  "  simul  ingens  clamor  " ;  9.  38 : 

.     .     .     **  ittgenti  elatnore  per  omnes 
condunt  se  Teucri  portas,  et  moenia  complcnt  *' ; 

but  (h)  to  every  groan,  as  1.  489 :  "  ingentem  gemitum  dat  pec- 
tore  ab  imo'* ;  11.  37 : 

**  ingentem  gemitum  tunsis  ad  sidera  tollunt 
pectoribus** ; 

every  roar,  crash,  and  noise,  as  3.  455,  "  gemitum  ingentem 
pelagi " ;  8.  527  :  "  fragor  increpat  ingens  " ;  7.  65,  "  stridoro 
ingenti  '* ;  11.  614,  "  sonitu  ingenti."  Fire  and  smoke  must  be 
attended  by  Ingens,  as  6.  518  :  ^^flamma/n  media  ipsa  tenebat 
inyentcm  "  ;  8.  252  : 

*'  faucibus  ingenti- mfutmim,  mirabile  dictu, 
cvomit.** 
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Ingens  has  to  go  up  into  the  clouds  to  minister  to  the  rainbow, 

5.  658 : 

*'  ingmt^mqvLe  fuga  secuit  sub  nubibus  arcmn" ; 

and  down  to  Hades  to  attend  to  the  gate*dog,  never  not  in  want 
of  her,  6.  417 : 

**  Cerberus  haec  in^m  latratu  reg^  trifauoi 
peiBonat*' ; 

6.  423  :  **  totoque  ingens  extenditur  antro  " ;  6.  400 : 

.     .     .     "  licet  ingenn  ianitor  antro 
aetemum  latrans  exsangues  terreat  umbras  *' ; 

to  the  crying  of  the  children,  6.  426  : 

*'  continuo  auditae  roces  vagitus  et  ingens ^ 
infantumque  animae  flentes  *' ; 

to  the  shady  elm  stuck  full  of  silly  dreams,  6.  283  : 

'*  ulmus  opaca  ingens  quam  sedem  somnia  Tulgo 
vana  tenere  ferunt,  foliisque  sub  omnibus  haerent** ; 

to  the  gate  of  Tartarus,  6.  552:  "porta  adversa  ingens ^^ ;  and 
even  to  Sisyphus's  trundling-stone,  6.  616 :  *'  saxum  ingens  vol- 
Yunt  alii." 

But  all  this  were  tolerable,  and  so  '*  ingens  "  is  the  activity 
and  readiness  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  patience  on  the  other, 
of  this  veritable  "  serva  servarum,"  that  I  doubt  if  one  word  of 
oomplaint  had  even  to  this  hour  reached  my  ears,  however  quick, 
as  ears  go,  of  hearing,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  perpetual  worry- 
ing she  has  to  endure  from  the  merest  abstractions,  airy  nothings, 
buzzing  about  her,  teazing  her,  and  pricking  her  like  myriads  of 
midges  to  no  good  or  purpose  whatever,  but  out  of  mere  wanton- 
ness and  love  of  mischief.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  names  of  a 
thousandth  part  of  them,  but  gloria  is  one  of  them,  as  2.  325 : 
"  ingens  gloria  Teucrorum."  Pa vor  is  auother  of  them,  7. 458 : 
'^olli  somuum  ingens  rumpit  pavor."  Argumentum,  another, 

7.  791:  '' argumentum  ingens."     Pudor,  another,  10.  870: 


•       • 


'^aestuat  ingens 
uno  in  corde pudor  niuctcque  insania  lu<tu.'* 
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Luotus,  another,  11.  62:  *' solatia  luotus  exigua  ingentis"; 
11.  231 : 

'*  deficit  iru^enti  Inetu  rex  ipse  Jjatinus  "  ; 

6.  869  :  ^'ingentem  luotum  ne  quaere  tuorum."  Metus  is  an- 
other, 6.  491:  "ingenti  trepidare  metu."  Minae,  another, 
4.  88 :  " minaeque  murorum  ingentes."   Curae,  another,  5. 701 : 

**  nunc  hue  ingetUes^  nunc  illuc  peclore  euros 
mutabat" ; 

1.  212 :  "  curisque  ingentibns  aeger/'  Coepta,  another,  9.  296: 

**  spondeo  digna  tuis  Utgentihus  omnia  coeptis  "  ; 

10.  461 :  "  coeptis  ingentibus  adsis."  Q-enus,  another,  12.  224  : 

.    .     .     **formain  assimnlata  Camertif 
cui  gentta  a  proa  vis  ingena.*^ 

None  but  a  heart  of  adamant  had  worked  any  unfortunate  biped 
in  such  a  manner.  Many  a  time  I  have  pitied  her,  but  small  good 
to  her  a  pity  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  which  was  not  to  come 
till  two  thousand  years  after ;  her  only  consolation,  if  tears  and 
sighs  deserve  the  name  of  consolation,  was  the  sympathy  of  her 
fellow-servant  Contra,  who  "  non  iguara  mali  miseris  succurrere 
didioit " ;  poor  Contra  irho-— never  required  by  previous  mas- 
ter to  do  coarse,  common,  every- day  work,  but  allowed  to  live  at 
ease,  only  lending  a  helping  hand  when  the  ordinary  household 
was  insufficient,  and  hired  by  her  present  master  on  those  terms ; 
and  as  long  as  he  was  himself  strong  and  hale  and  alert  only 
employed  in  such  manner,  viz.,  in  his  first  book  three  times ;  in 
his  second  book,  twice ;  in  his  third,  three  times ;  in  his  fourth, 
where  he  was  in  his  full  prime  and  vigour,  only  once ;  in  his 
fifth,  six  times ;  in  his  sixth,  twice ;  in  his  seventh,  four  times  ; 
in  his  eighth,  three  times — ^has  to  put  to  her  hand  in  his  ninth 
book,  where  her  master  first  begins  to  show  signs  of  fatigue, 
no  less  than  ten  times  ;  in  his  tenth  book,  where  his  fatigue  is 
greater,  seventeen  times ;  and  even  in  his  eleventh  and  twelfth 
books,  where  he  seems  to  have  become  conscious  how  imfairly 
lie  had  been  treating  a  faithful  servant,  and  shows  a  praise- 
worthy desu'e  to  spare  her  in  future  as  much  as  his  own  in- 
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creasmg  infirmities  might  allow,  as  often  as  twelve  times  in 
the  eleventh,  and  seven  times  in  the  twelfth  book.  Poor  Contra 
and  poor  Ingens  I  as  honest  and  kind-hearted  as  ye  were  over- 
wrought, ye  never  complained,  never  thought  either  of  giving 
warning  or  going  off  without  giving  warning,  but  stuck  faithful 
and  steady  to  your  employer  from  the  day  ye  first  entered  his 
service  (1. 13 :  "Italiam  contra  Tiberinaque  longe  ostia" ;  1. 103: 
**  ubi  ingem  Sarpedon ")  to  the  very  end  of  your  engagement, 
when  ye  are  still  found  hand  in  hand  helping  alike,  and  at  one 
and  the  same  moment,  your  master  and  each  other,  12.  887 : 

*'  Aeneas  instat  contra  telnmque  coruflcat 
ingens^  arboreum  " ; 

896  :  "  saxum  circumspicit  ingens" ;  897  :  "  saxum  antiquum, 
ingens";  926: 

.     .     .     ''incidit  ictus 
ingeiu  ad  terrain  duplicate  poplite  Tumus.** 

Farewell !  hard-working,  faithful  creatures,  farewell ! 

'*  fortunatae  ambae,  si  quid  mea  carmina  possunt, 
nulla  dies  luiquam  memori  voe  eximet  aevo : 
dum  domus  Aeneae  Capitoli  immobile  saxum 
accolet,  imperiumque  pater  Romanus  habebit.** 

Ukbis  opus. — "Ita  magna,  ut  urbem  putares,"  Servius, 
Pomp.  8ab.,  Cynth.  Genet.,  La  Cerda,  Voss,  Heyne,  Wakefield 
(in  a  letter  to  C.  J.  Fox,  Russell's  Mem.  of  Fox^  vol.  4,  p.  312), 
Wagner,  Conington — all,  as  I  think,  incorrectly.  The  ship  is  com- 
pared with  a  city  not  in  respect  of  size  but  in  respect  of  opus, 
warky  or  workmanship.  It  is  the  opus,  the  work  or  workmanship, 
which  is  that  of  a  city,  not  the  ship  itself.  TJkbis  opus  is  the 
compendium  of  opus  par  urbi,  the  longer  form  of  expression  used 
l^  Statins,  Siiv.  5.  S.  kTy  for  a  similar  thought :  "  aras  par  tem- 
plis  opus,"  where  the  meaning  is  not  aras  pares  tempiis  (if  such 
were  the  meaning  "  opus  "  were  added  to  no  purpose),  but  aras 
quorum  opus  erat  par  operi  tefnplorum;  not  altars  equal  to  temples 
in  magnitude^  but  the  very  contrary,  altars  which  were  temples  in 
miniature,  indicating  altars  which,^  although  not  comparable  to 
temples  in  magnitude,  were  yet  comparable  to  temples  in  their 
workmanship — "opus"  being  used  in  both  passages,  both  in  the 
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longer  and  the  more  abbreviated  form,  in  its  proper  sense  of 
work  or  tcarkmanahip^  exactly  as  by  Ovid,  Met.  2.  5 :  **  materiam 
Buperabat  opus."  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  ukbis  opus,  as 
applied  to  the  ship  of  Gtyas,  is  not  that  the  ship  was  as  laige  as 
a  city,  but  the  very  contrary,  viz.,  that  the  ship  was  a  city  in 
miniature,  a  work  as  curious,  manifold,  and  complicated  as  a 
city ;  a  work  resembling  a  city  in  its  composition ;  a  vast  work 
like  that  of  a  city,  not  at  all  a  ship  as  large  as  a  city.  Compare 
an  inscription  formerly  in  the  Church  of  St.  Agnese  f uori  le 
mura.  Borne : 

*'  Constantina  Deum  venenuiB  Christoqae  dicata, 

sacravit  templum  yictricis  virginis  Agne«, 
templorum  quod  vincit  OjvtM," 

where  the  meaning  is  not  that  the  temple  of  Agnes  vrns  larger 
than  other  temples,  but  that  the  temple  of  Agnes  was  a  greater 
work  than  other  temples,  that  there  was  more  work  in  making 
the  temple  of  Agnes  than  in  making  other  temples,  so  exqui- 
sitely was  it  wrought,  so  highly  was  it  finished.  The  comparison 
of  the  temple  of  Agnes  with  other  temples  was  not  in  respect  of 
size  (for  St.  Agnese  was  and  is  but  a  small  building],  but  in  re- 
spect of  workmanship,  in  respect  of  the  labour  of  building,  finish- 
ing, ornamenting,  etc.,  as  the  above  quoted  inscription  itself  goes 
on  to  say : 

'*  aurea  nam  rutUant  summi  fasdgia  tecti,'*  &c. 

And  so  in  our  text,  the  ship  o/Mnestheua  wan  as  complicated  and 
difficult  a  work  as  a  citt/y  not  at  all  the  ship  o/Mtwstheus  teas  as 
large  as  a  city.  And  such  precisely  is  the  impression  made 
upon  a  visitor  by  one  of  our  own  great  ironclad  steamers,  the 
"  Warrior,"  ex.  gr.y  or  the  "  Black  Prince,"  The  visitor  going 
from  deck  to  deck,  from  cabin  to  cabin,  from  gallery  to  gallery, 
from  staircase  to  staircase  of  one  of  these  great  vessels,  exclaims: 
*'  why,  this  is  a  city,"  not  at  all  meaning  that  it  is  as  large  as  a 
city,  but  meaning  that  it  is  as  intricate,  with  as  many  passages, 
floors,  as  much  apparatus,  as  much  work,  as  a  city ;  cost  as  much 
labour  and  money,  required  as  much  skill  and  time  to  build  as 
a  city — URBis  opus. 
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That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  expression  ukbis 
OPUS  appears  further  from  Ovid's  description  of  the  palaoe  of 
livia,  Ibffti,  6.  6U1 : 

*'  urhis  opus  domuB  una  fuit ;  spatiumque  tenebat 
quo  breviuB  muiiB  oppida  multa  tenent,*' 

where  if  "  urbis  opus  "  be  as  large  as  a  citt/,  we  have  the  strange 
anticlimax  as  large  as  a  city  ("urbs"),  and  many  towns  ("oppida") 
are  smaller;  but  where,  if  " urbis  opus"  be  a  work  as  complicated 
as  a  cityj  of  as  difficult  execution  as  a  city,  we  have  the  graphic 
picture  a  city  in  miniature^  as  difficult  and  complicated  a  work  as 
a  city  J  a  work  resembling  that  of  a  city,  and  actually  covering  more 
space  than  many  a  town.     Compare  also  Stat.  Silv,  2,  2.  SO : 

*'  inde  per  obliquas  erepit  porticuf  arces, 
urbia  opusj  longoque  domat  saxa  aspera  doreo" 

[not  by  any  means  as  large  as  a  city,  but  built  after  the  manner 
of  a  cityy  reminding  you  of  a  city,  a  little  city'].  Florus,  4.  11 : 
"Turribus  atque  tabulatis  allevatae  castellorum  et  urbium  specie, 
non  sine  gemitu  maris  et  labore  ventorum  ferebantur,"  where  the 
ships  of  Mark  Antony  are  compared  to  castles  and  cities,  not  in 
respect  of  magnitude,  but  in  respect  of  their  nimiber  of  storeys, 
and  of  the  towers  erected  on  them.  Also  Lyell,  Oeol.  2.  2 : "  The 
gilded  steamboat  like  a  moving  city  [not  at  all  meaning  as  large 
as  a  city,  but  the  very  contrary,  the  miniature  of  a  city,  having, 
like  a  city,  numerous  decks  and  cabins,  corresponding  to  houses, 
and  storeys,  and  rooms ;  numerous  passages  and  gangways,  cor- 
responding to  streets  and  lanes ;  having  masts,  corresponding  to 
pillars  and  steeples ;  and  charged  with  men  walking,  talking, 
sleeping,  drinking,  eating,  and  following  their  various  occupa- 
tions as  in  a  city,  and  full  of  furniture  and  conveniences  of  all 
kinds  resembling  those  of  a  city],  now  stems  the  current  [viz., 
of  the  Mississippi]  with  a  steady  pace,  now  shoots  rapidly  down 
the  descending  stream  through  the  solitudes  of  the  forests  and 
prairies."  For  the  contrary  comparison,  viz.,  that  of  a  city  to  a 
diip,  of  the  elaborate  build  of  a  city  to  the  elaborate  build  of  a 
ship,  see  that  beautiful  passage  in  Ezekiel  (27.  3),  thus  rendered 
in  the  Vulgate  :  "  0  Tjrre,  tu  dixisti :  '  perfecti  decoris  ego  sum. 
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et  in  oorde  maris  sita.'  Finitimi  tui  qui  te  aedificaverunt  im- 
pleverunt  decorem  tuum.  Abietibus  de  Sanir  extnixerunt  te 
cum  omnibus  tabulatis  maris ;  cedrum  de  Libano  tulenmt,  ut 
faoerent  tibi  malum;  quercus  de  Basan  dolaverunt  in  remos 
tuos ;  et  transtra  tua  fecerunt  tibi  ex  ebore  Indico  et  praetoriola 
de  insulis  Italiae." 

Triplici  pubes  quam  dardana  versu  iMPELiX'NT,  theme ; 
TERNO  C0N8URGUNT  ORDiNE  REMi,  Variation.  Eibbeck  includes 
TERNO  C0N8URGUNT  ORDINE  REMi  between  cpotchets,  and  ob- 
serves :  "  cum  mera  sit  antecedentium  interpretatio,  vereor  ut 
poeta  scripserit."  On  the  contrary,  because  it  is  the  mere  inter- 
pretation of  the  preceding — say,  rather,  what  editors  regard  as 
the  mere  interpretation  of  the  preceding — it  is  precisely  on  that 
account  the  more  surely  Virgil's.     Compare  12.  318  : 

*'  has  inter  voces,  media  inter  talia  verba  '* ; 


1.  650 : 


6.  304 : 


"  quern  si  fata  virum  servant,  si  vescitur  aura 
aetheria,  neque  adhuc  crudelibus  occubat  umbris** ; 

**  accipite  haec  animis,  lactasquo  advertite  mentes'* 


— all  examples  of  the  same  kind  as  our  text,  and  in  which  the 
after  clauses  are  to  be  included  with  the  same  right  within 
crotchets ;  that  right  being  that  the  after  clauses  are  in  all  these 
cases,  as  they  are  in  the  text,  unnecessary  to  the  sense,  all  mere 
interpretations  of  their  respective  preceding  clauses  1  But  they 
are  not  interpretations  of  those  preceding  clauses,  they  are  repe- 
titions, varied  repetitions,  of  them  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  for 
the  sake  of  the  delight  afforded  by  holding  the  picture  up  in  va- 
rious lights — in  a  word,  for  the  sake  of  poetry.  Theseus  is  not 
content,  Eurip.  SuppL  513y  to  order  Adrastus  to  be  silent,  he  re- 
peats the  command  twice,  each  time  in  a  different  form : 

tny*y  A9pa(rr\  «x*  ^fOfiUi 
Hcu  /ATj  *inir(H><rB€  rmv  *iMtv  rovs  aovs  \oyovs 

Byblis  soliloquizing,  Ovid,  Met,  9.  513,  asks  herself  not  only 
will  she  be  able  to  speak,  but  will  she  be  able  to  confess :  ^*  po- 
terisne  loqui  ?  poterisne  fateri  P"     Jeremiah,  13.  15,  calls  upon 
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his  auditors  not  merely  to  hear,  but  to  perceive  with  their  ears : 
**  andite,  et  auribus  percipite,"  exactly  Dido's 

"  accipite  haec,  meiitiunque  malls  adirertite  numen, 
et  nostns  audite  preces.*' 

Paris,  Horn.  //.  3.  59,  acknowledges  to  Hector  that  Hector  has 
chidden  him  reasonably  and  not  unreasonably : 

And  even  the  nurse  to  the  child  in  the  cradle  alternates  ^*  hush" 
with  "  hush  0."  Take  away  from  the  poet,  nay,  take  away  from 
the  prose  writer,  the  liberty  thus  to  repeat,  thus  to  dwell  upon 
his  words,  thus  to  play  them  before  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
spectator,  and  you  reduce  his  story  to  a  statistical  table,  to  a 
diy  skeleton  of  rattling  bones,  without  flesh  or  lineament,  or 
colour — a  scarecrow  at  which  the  blood  of  the  reader  curdles  as 
at  the  varia  lectio  of  Bibbeck. 

Versu,  ordine  (w.  119,  120). — Commentators  have  made 
no  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  meaning  of  these  two 
words,  or  of  the  two  clauses  in  which  they  are  found.  The  two 
words,  however,  refer  to  two  totally  distinct  objects,  and  the  two 
dauses  describe  two  totally  distinct  actions.  Yersu  is  the  line, 
bank,  or  bench  of  rowers  seated  along  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
ORDINE  is  the  row,  series  of  oars,  as  they  rise  out  of  the  water. 
That  such  are  the  distinct  meanings  of  the  words  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  context  in  which  they  stand  respectively.  Yersu, 
the  line,  the  rowers  as  they  sit,  is  placed  in  connexion  not  only 
with  the  rowers  themselves  (dardana  pubes),  but  with  their 
action,  viz.,  that  of  pulling  the  oars,  and  so  impelling  the  ves- 
sel (impellumt)  :  ordine,  the  row  of  oars,  is  placed  in  connexion 
with  the  oars  (remi)  and  their  rising  out  of  the  water  (consur- 
qunt).  The  action  depicted  in  the  second  clause,  being  the  con- 
sequence of  the  action  depicted  in  the  first,  is  placed  apart  from 
it,  but  immediately  after  it,  properly  as  dependent  on  and  the 
immediate  result  of  the  first  action.  It  is  as  if  Virgil  had  said : 
**tre8  versus  remigum  impellunt,  tres  ordines  remorum  con- 
SURGUNT."     The  second  clause  is,  therefore,  not  with  Ribbeck, 
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a  mere  interpretation  of  the  fii-st,  and  therefore  to  be  ejected 
as  the  gloss  of  some  scholiast,  but  is  our  author's  usual  varia- 
tion, the  picture  presented  by  the  first  clause  turned  about  as  it 
were  and  seen  under  an  opposite  light. 


124-158. 

KST CARINA 

FAR.  LECT.  (vs.  13C). 

coNsiDUNT  I  Vat,^  Rom,,  PaL,  Med,    lU  P.  Manut. ;  Haupt ;  Wagn. 
{PraeBt,)\  Ribb. 

CONSISTUXT  lU  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670). 


VAR,  LECT.  (vT.  136-7)  [punct.,  ^r.] 
INTEKTAQUE  I  Rom, 
INTENTAQUE  BBACHTA  BEKIS  INTENTT  EX.   Ill  X.  ITeinB.  (1670). 

INTEKTAQUB  BRACHiA  :  KEMis  iNTfiNTi,  EX.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Helns. 

INTENTAQUE  BRACHIA   [or  BRACCHIA]   RKMIS   •   INTEXTI   EX.    I    Vat,    Pal., 

Med.    Ill  Haupt;  Wagn.  {Praest);  Ribb. 
KUDATAQUE  BRACHIA  REHis  INTENTI I  <*In  codd.  aliqiiot  antiquis,"  Pierius. 


VAJR.  LECT.  (vs.  168). 
LONGAK  .  .  .  CARINAE  Mil  SeTV.  ad  Am.  S,  495 ;  Rob.  Stcpb. ;  D.  Heins. 

LONGE  .  .  .  CARINAE  III   YoSB. 

LOXGA  .  .  .  CARINA  I  Vat.  (CARINAE),  Rom.,  Pal.  (the  SV  of  SVLCANT 
and  the  final  A  of  CARINA  both  on  erasures,  the  alteration  being  a  pr, 
m.),  Med,  (^'  In  Mediceo  cabina  prius  fuerat,  sed  aliena  manu  et  atra- 
uento  CARINAE  factum,"  Pierius).  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Haupt; 
Wagn.  {Praest.))  Ribb. 


Est  procul  in  pelago  saxum,  &c.  (vs.  124). — Compare  Sidon. 
ApoU.  Ep.  ^.  S  :  "  In  medio  profundi  brevis  insula,  ubi  supra 
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molares  naturaliter  aggeratos,  per  impactorum  puncta  remorum 
navalibiis  trita  gyris  meta  protuberat,  ad  quam  se  iooiinda  lu- 
dentum  naufragia  collidunt.  Nam  moris  istio  fuit  senioribus 
nofltris  agonem  Drepanitanum  Troianae  superBtitionis  imitare." 
Olim  (vs.  125). — "Tunc  fere  cum  Cori,"  &c.,  Serviiis,  cor- 
rectly, and  assigning  to  olim  the  meaning  not  oi/ornierlf/,  but 
of  at  tiniesj  at  certain  times.  Assigning  the  same  meaning  to  the 
same  word,  at  Georg.  U-  U21 : 

.     ,    .     **  est  specus  ingens 
exeri  latere  in  montifl,  quo  plurima  vento 
cogitur  inque  sinus  scindit  sese  unda  reductos, 
deprensis  olim  statio  tutissima  nautis/* 

we  arrive  at  once  at  the  true  meaning  of  a  passage  which  like 
our  text  is  wholly  imintelligible  so  long  as  ^^  olim  "  is  under- 
stood to  mean  fortnerly.  The  cave  of  Proteus  opens  on  a  bay 
into  which  a  great  sea  rolls,  sc.  from  the  offing,  when  the  wind 
blows  direct  into  the  bay,  "quo  plurima  vento  cogitur . . .  imda," 
but  which  "  olim,"  at  times  [other  titnea),  viz.,  when  the  wind  blows 
from  either  side  (the  bay  being  formed  by  moimtainous  projec- 
tions on  either  side:  "exesi  latere  in  mentis"),  makes  a  good 
roadstead  in  which  ships  may  shelter  from  the  violence  of  such 
winds.  Thus  in  the  passage  in  the  Georgic  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent times  or  seasons  spoken  of,  in  one  of  which,  referred  to 
by  "olim,"  the  bay  is,  and  in  the  other  of  which  the  bay  is  not 
a  safe  shelter  for  ships,  exactly  as  in  our  text  there  are  two 
tim«.  or  Beacons  spoken  of.  in  one  of  which  (referred  to  by 
olim)  the  rock  does,  and  in  the  other  of  which  the  rock  does  not 
afford  a  proper  goal  for  a  regatta. 

SiDEBA  (vs.  126),  not  the  stars,  but  the  sky,  the  heavens. 
See  Bern,  on  "  sidera,"  5.  628. 

Pater  (vs.  130). — "  It  is  difficult  to  give  the  force  of  pater, 
which,  doubtless,  is  intended  to  characterise  the  act,  like  ^  dede- 
nit  heros,'  *  dea  f udit,'  *  dea  tollit.'  Perhaps  on  a  comparison 
of  w.  358,  424,  we  may  say  that  it  denotes  Aeneas'  acting  as 
the  president  and  patron  of  the  games,  directing  the  sports  of 
those  who  are  mostly  younger  than  himself.  In  vs.  521  it  indi- 
oates  Acestes'  display  of  his  prowess  as  a  veteran,"  Conington. 
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Yirgil  bos  indeed  occasionally  thus  used  his  epithets  and  with 
the  happiest  effect ;  see  Rem.  on  '^  deas  supereminet  omnes," 
1.  505.  At  other  times,  attempting  to  make  such  use  of  them, 
he  has  (to  our  conception  at  least)  been  equally  unfortunate, 
as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  "  dederat  heros ;"  far  oftener  the 
added  epithet  has  no  force  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  occasion, 
and  is  a  mere  title  of  ordinary  respect.  This  I  imagine  to  be 
the  case  on  the  present  occasion,  the  identical  term  being  con- 
tinued on  into  Christian  use,  and  existing  at  this  moment  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  where  it  signifies  no  more  than  that  respect 
which  is  due  generally  to  seniors  and  persons  of  learning,  merit, 
and  influence. 

Intentaque  brachia  rem  is  intenti  expectant  sionum 
(vv.  136-7). — Neither  withD.  Heinsius:  iNTENTAQtJB  brachia: 

REMIS  INTENTI,  EXPECTANT  SIONUM,  nOT  with  N.  HciusiuS  :  IN- 
TENTAQUE BRACHIA  REinS  INTENTI  EXPECTANT  SIGNUM,  but  with 

theMedieean  MS.  and  editors  generally :  (Haupt,Wagn.,  (Pnww/.), 
Ribb.) :  intentaque  brachia  remis  ;  intenti  expectant  sig- 
NUM,  equivalent  to:  intefiti  quoad  BUACHiAy  ad  remos ;  intenti 
quo(id  mentemy  ad  sionum.  The  picture  is  that  of  the  rowers, 
with  their  arms  stretched  to  their  oars,  waiting  in  intense  ex- 
pectation for  the  signal ;  or — ^if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  corre- 
sponding English  term  exactly  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
our  author  has  used  the  Latin  ;  that  is  to  say,  first  in  a  physical 
and  then  in  a  moral  sense — the  picture  is  that  of  the  rowers  with 
their  arms  intent  on  their  oars  and  their  minds  intent  on  the  sig- 
nal, or  the  picture  is  that  of  the  rowers  with  their  arms  stretched 
to  their  oars  and  their  minds  on  the  stretch  for  the  signal. 

Intenta,  intenti. — Intentus,  applied  to  the  arms,  ex- 
presses that  state  of  the  muscle  which  is  neither  perfect  repose 
nor  full  action,  but  which,  intermediate  between  the  two,  may 
be  called  the  state  of  tension  or  stretching,  exactly  as  applied 
to  the  mind  it  expresses  that  similar  intermediate  state  between 
repose  and  action,  which  is  not  unfrequently  designated  by  the 
very  same  terms.  The  in  in  intenta  points  the  tension  or 
stretching  of  the  muscle  to  the  oars,  as  the  in  in  intsnti  points 
the  tension  or  stretching  of  the  mind  to  the  signal.     The  «?- 
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Unnon  or  stretching  of  the  arms  to  the  oars  may  be  seen  repre- 
sented in  a  sculpture  discovered  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  in 
1852,  and  sketched  in  Jal's  Fiotte  de  Cisar  (Paris,  1861),  page 
229.  Exactly  similar  to  the  stretching  of  the  arms  to  the  oars 
is  the  stretching  of  the  arms  to  embrace  a  loved  person  or  object, 
a  similar  intermediate  state  between  the  repose  or  total  inac- 
tivity of  the  arms  and  the  active  embrace,  as  Ovid,  Met.  10.  68 
(of  Orpheus  stretching  out  his  arms  to  embrace  Eurydice) : 

'*  hraehiaque  intetkiens,  prendique  et  prenddre  captans, 
nil  nisi  cedentes  infeliz  arripit  auras." 

As  we  have  here  arms  intent,  i.e.f  applied  to,  so  in  the  same 
manner  we  say  eyes  intent,  i.e.,  applied  to* (as  Aen.  7.  251: 
"intentos  volvens  ooulos;"  Prudent,  contra  St/mm.  2.  99  : 

<*  quippe  minor  natura,  aciem  si  intendere  temptet 
acrius,  ac  penetrare  Dei  secreta  supremi"), 

ears  intent,  faces  intent  (as  Aen.  S.  1 :  ^^  intentique  ora  tone- 
bant"). 

Immissis  iugis  (w.  146,  7). — "  Immissis  is  here  joined  with 
lUGis  as  the  yoke  would  move  as  the  horses'  necks  moved,  while 
the  yoke  naturally  occurs  in  connexion  vidth  the  reins,"  Coning- 
ton.  I  think  not.  Iugis  is  taken  altogether  in  its  secondary 
sense  of  a  pair  or  pairs  of  horses  drawing  a  chariot.  It  is  the 
horses,  not  the  actual  yoking  or  harnessing,  which  are  put  to 
their  speed,  and  any  notion  at  all  of  the  literal  yoke  or  iugum 
only  confuses  and  spoils  what  is  clear,  graphic,  and  elegant. 

Pboiiique  in  verbbra  pendent  (vs.  147) — "  In  yerbera 
may  mean  either  as  Forbiger  thinks  ^ut  verbera  dent,'  or  lite- 
rally and  physically  aver  the  blows  they  give^  which  is  the  same 
thing  as  saying  over  the  horaes.^^  The  former  is,  as  I  think, 
certainly  the  meaning.  The  latter  is  a  bad  picture,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  no  parallel,  while  in  verbera  in  the  sense  of  *'  ut 
vsRBEBA  dent "  is  a  structure  of  the  very  commonest,  and  af- 
fords at  the  same  time  a  perfectly  correct  picture. 

TUM  PLAUSU  FREMITUQUE  VIRUM  8TUDIISQUE  FAVENTUM  (vs. 

148). — "Faventum  may  be  taken  either  with  virum  or  sepa- 
rately," Conington.  Not  with  virum,  but  separately.  First,  be- 
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cause  it  is  acoofding  to  Virgil's  usual  manner  first  to  generalize, 
only  afterwards  to  particularize ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
rhythm  is  very  much  better,  a  pause  being  at  tirum;  and 
thirdly,  because  virum  faventum  is  weaker  not  merely  than 
the  aggregate  of  the  two  expressions  virum  and  faventum, 
but  than  either  of  those  expressions  taken  singly. 

Primus  undis  (vs.  151). — ^Not  the  firaty  fronts  or  foremost 
icaterSy  but^r«^  on  the  watersy  first  away  from  the  starting  place 
and  out  on  the  icaters. 

Locum  suPERARE  priorem  (vs.  155). — "Locum  superare 
PRiOREM  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  notions,  overcoming  each 
other,  and  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  gaining  the  better  place," 
Conington.  There  is,  I  think,  no  mixture.  Overcoming  each 
other  and  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  better  place 
are  identical.  There  is  therefore  only  the  one  conquest,  viz., 
that  of  getting  the  better  place,  of  outstripping  his  competitor ; 
each  strives  to  conquer  this  place,  exactly  as  Mnestheus  exhorts 
his  men  to  conquer  not  to  be  last,  verse  196  : 


ii 


extremoe  pudeat  rediisso :  hoe  vincite,  civei}.' * 


Nunc  una  ambae  iunctisque  feruntur  frontibus,  et 

LONGA    SULCANT   VADA    SALSA    CARINA  (w.  157-8). — The  simple 

idea,  stripped  of  its  ornament,  is  that  of  the  two  vessels  moving 
on,  abreast  in  front,  and  side  by  side  in  their  length ;  and  so,  no 
doubt,  it  would  have  been  expressed  by  an  inferior  poet ;  but 
Yirgil,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  according  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom (see  Eem.  on  vs.  73  of  this  book),  alters  the  latter  clause, 
and  instead  of  saying  tcith  bows  abreast  and  hulls  side  by  side,  says 
with  bmcs  abreast,  and  furrow  the  salt  waters  with  their  long  heels. 
Thus  used,  the  epithet  longa  is,  not  only  not  "  otiosum,"  as  it 
has  appeared  to  Peerlkamp,  Wagner,  and  Heyne  ('^  est  longa 
prorsus  otiosa  vox  "),  but  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  orna- 
mental ;  first,  because  it  serves  to  place  before  the  mind  not  only 
the  length  of  the  vessels  (with  their  consequent  size  and  stateli- 
ness),  but  their  parallel  position  with  respect  to  their  length 
(which  latter  sense  appears  more  evidently  on  our  supply- 
ing UNA  from  the  preceding  clause,  as  suggested  by  Wagner) ; 
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and  seoondljy  because  it  thus  prepares  for  the  sucoeeding  account 
(verse  186)  of  the  one  vessel  passing  the  other,  not  by  the  whole, 
but  only  by  part  of  its  length  : 

**  nee  tota  tamen  ille  prior  praeeunte  carina,**  &c. 

That  such  is  really  the  use  and  effect  of  the  epithet  longa  will 
readily  appear  on  suppressing  the  term  and  reading  the  passage 
without  it:  stjlcant  vada  salsa  carina.  Compare  10.  197, 
where  the  same  term  is  applied  to  the  keel  of  a  vessel  with  the 
same  happy  effect ;  that  of  suggesting  the  idea  not  merely  of  a 
long  keel,  but  of  a  large  and  stately  vessel.  Compare  also  the 
similar  use,  by  another  faithful  observer  of  nature,  of  the  same 
"epitheton  otiosum  "  (!),  Falconer,  Shipwreck,  c.  3  : 

**  the  loHff  keel  trembles  and  the  timbers  groan.*' 

Although  nautical  men  of  the  present  day  invariably  connect  the 
idea  of  speed  with  length  of  keel  ("  The  length  of  fast  ships 
must  be  great,  200  feet  of  keel  being  requisite  to  insure  with 
least  power  a  speed  of  18  miles  an  hour;  300  feet  of  keel  to 
attain  23  miles  an  hour,"  etc. — see  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Scott 
Bussell  in  the  Koyal  Institution,  June  2,  1848,  and  quoted  in 
the  AtJietuBum  of  June  24) — it  is  imnecessary  to  claim  a  know- 
ledge of  this  relation  for  Virgil,  the  more  obvious  relation 
between  length  of  keel  and  size  and  stateliness  of  vessel  afford* 
ing  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  charge  brought  against  him,  that 
in  applying  the  term  longa  to  a  vessel's  keel  he  was  guilty  of 
a  truism. 

Vessels  of  war  (of  course  the  largest,  finest,  and  most  stately 
vessels)  were  specially  and  technically  denominated  longae  by 
the  ancients ;  no  doubt  because  proportionally  longer  than  trans- 
ports, or  merchant  vessels.  Speaking  of  the  fleet  with  which 
Xerxes  invaded  Ghreece,  Cornelius  Nepos  says  {Themist  2.  5, 
where  see  Bremi's  annot.)  :  *'  Huius  enim  classis  mille  et  du- 
centarum  naviimi  longarum  fuit,  quam  duo  millia  onerariarum 
sequebantur."  So  also  the  same  author  in  Dion,  5,  3 :  "  Impe- 
rimn  munitum  quingentis  iongis  navibus  "  [i.  e.  ships  of  tear']  ; 
and  Justin,  2.  4 :  "  Eo  igitur  profectus  Ivngis  novem  navibus, 
oomitante  prineipum  Graeciae  iuventute,  inopinantes  aggredi- 
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tur/'  And  Caesar,  de  Bell.  Gall,  k*  S2^  opposes  '*  naves  longas*' 
to  *'  onerarias/'  Compare  also  EpUt.  Bruti  ad  Bithyn.  in  the 
JEpist.  Mut.  Graecan.  :  AkvXuv  .  .  .  tvtfx^a  npoc  v/ioc  varaaiccva- 
Zovra  fioi  vavc  fjrpoyyvXa^  7rci;rt)K0vra,  koi  fxaiepag  SiaKoaiac* 
Aesoh.  Per*.  575  (Schiitz) : 

Pherecr.  Fragm.  2.  4  {Comic.  Grace.  Fragm.  a  Bailey,  Cambr. 
1811)  : 

^wn  h*  avreutriw  0a0€uu  KvXMcas  tttrw^p  oKKa9a$p 
ou^myctyovSf  irf/M^ffpcif ,  Xcirraf,  /ic<raf,  ywrrpouZas* 

See  the  account  in  the  **  Times  "  (May,  1864)  of  the  *^  oigaar- 
ship  " :  ''  It  is  so  at  yariance  with  all  our  generally  received 
notions  of  nautical  beauty  of  form,  that  one  can  only  stare  at  it 
in  mute  surprise,  though  there  is  something  about  its  long 
tapering  lines  so  suggestive  of  immense  speed,  that  one  feela 
rather  ashamed  such  a  simple  idea  should  never  have  occurred 
to  anyone  before." 


162-193. 

DEXTER — UNDIS 


Bbxter  (vs.  162). — To  the  rights  i.  e.,  away  from  the  meta, 
which  lay  on  the  left,  and  was  to  be  turned  in  that  direction 
(vs.  163:  LAEVAS  8TRIN6AT  CAtTTEs),  the  coursc  being  always 
towards  the  left,  t.  e.j  from  right  to  left,  as  in  the  chariot  race. 
Compare  Manil.  5.  82  : 

'  *  vel  medium  turbae  dextros  nunc  ire  per  orbes 
fidentem  campo,  nunc  meta  currere  acuta  " 

[sometimes  keeping  out  from  the  goal  and  towards  the  right 
hand,  so  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  open  space  to  move  in 
rapidly  and  free  from  all  obstruction  and  danger,  and  sometimes 
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keeping  elose  to  the  goal  on  the  left  and  turning  sharp  round  it, 
enoountering  the  danger  of  collision  with  the  goal  itself  in  order 
to  have  the  shorter  way  to  go]. 

LiTTUS  AMA  (vs.  163). — Not  litre  the  shore,  but  keep  close  to 
the  sharfy  in  English  sailor  phrase  hug  the  land  (Fr.  serrer  lu 
terre)j  the  word  which  properly  signifies  an  affection  of  the 
mind  being  used  according  to  a  natural  instinct  to  express  the 
act  which  is  the  consequence  of  the  affection,  just  as  the  cognate 
Greek  verb  fiXuv  is  so  often  used  in  the  sense  of  to  kiss^  as 
Matth.  26.  48  :  ov  av  ^iXt)<rai,  auro^  ton.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Greek  verb  aoira^caOac  and  the  English  verb  hug.  itself 
afford  examples  of  the  operation  of  the  converse  and  no  less 
natural  instinct  or  principle  in  obedience  to  which  a  word  signi- 
fying an  action  of  the  body  is  used  to  express  the  mental  affec- 
tion whence  the  bodily  action  arises.  See  Xenoph.  Cyrop,  1 
If,  26  (Hutch,  p.  27)  :  rcXoc  Sc  kqi  tiv  cc^c  aroXtjy  rriv  Mi}Siki}i/ 
iKivvra  Sovvai  rivr,  Si|Xov  on  tovtov  fiaXiara  nairaZtTO,  Shake- 

speoie,  Timotiy  i.  6  : 

'*  thy  flatterers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft, 
huf  their  diseased  perfumes.** 

Pboram  pelagi  detorquet  ad  umdas  (vs.  165),  Fr.  porte 
k  cap  au  large ;  prend  le  large. 

Clavumque  ad  littora  torquet  (vs.  177). — Tunts  the  helm 
skoreuHirdy  and  so  turns  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  and  therefore  the 
vessel's  course,  shoreward — the  exact  opposite  of  the  course  given 
to  the  vessel,  verse  165,  by  Menoetes,  who,  by  turning  the  helm 
seaward,  turned  the  prow,  and  with  the  prow  the  course  of  the 
vessel,  seaward.  Clavus  »  barre  de  gouvernail;  tiller,  handle 
of  the  helm ;  ica/ia£  (as  Lucian,  in  NavigiOj  6 :  Yiro  Xtirrii 
KQfiaKi  ra  ri|Xifcavra  irifSaXia  ircpcarpc^oiv),  then  by  extension 
the  helm  itself.  It  is  in  this  last-mentioned  sense  the  word  is 
taken  in  our  text,  for  to  have  turned  the  tiller  towards  the  shore 
would  have  turned  the  vessel's  course  towards  the  sea,  t.  e,y  in  a 
direction  exactly  the  opposite  to  the  direction  required. 

At  media  socios  incedensnave  per  ipsos  hortatur  mnes- 
THEUs  (vv.  188-9). — I.e.,  irafking  along  the  apea,  or  agiavia. 
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See  Isod.  Grig,  19,  2  :  "  Agea  [legitur  quoque  agiavia]  viae  sunt 
yel  loca  in  navi,  per  quae  ad  remiges  hortator  accedit ;  "  and 
compare  Val.  Flewjc.  4.  647 : 

*<  ipse  per  arma  volans  et  per  iuga  sumina  carinae.^* 

Nunc,  nunc  insurgite  rkmis,  hectorei  socii  (vv.  189- 
190). — TSot  merely  pully  pullj  hut  rise  from  your  seata  and  pull; 
according  to  the  practice  of  rowers  when  making  a  great  exer- 
tion, especially  in  a  race,  to  raise  themselves  up  from  the 
benches  in  order  that  the  weight  of  their  bodies  returning  to 
their  places  may  be  added  to  the  force  with  which  they  pull  the 
oars.  This  is  the  picture  intended  to  be  presented  by  our  author. 
See  Bemm.  on  'Werberat  qfisurgens,"  10.  208,  and  ^^intenta 
brachia  remis,"  5.  136  ;  and  compare  Sir  W.  Scott,  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  2.  20 : 

*'  row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands! 
stretch  to  your  oars  for  the  evergreen  pine." 

Sequacibus  UNDis  (v8.  193). — "  Alio  fluotu  alium  trudente," 
Wagner  {Praesfab.),  No,  not  one  wave  follmving  another,  but 
one  wave  after  anotJier  following  you;  therefore  teazing, pestering, 
troublesome ;  sticking  to  you,  as  we  say  in  English.  Compare 
Senec.  Hipp,  1085  : 

"  praeceps  in  ora  fusus  implicuit  cadens 
laqueo  tenaci  corpus  ;  et  quanto  magis 
pugnat,  eeqtMcss  hoc  magis  nodes  ligat.*' 

The  Latin  termination  ax,  like  its  Italian  derivative  accio, 
generally,  if  not  always,  denotes  badness,  something  disagree- 
able, something  not  to  be  praised  or  admired.  See  Eemm.  on 
"  stemacis  equi,"  12.  364;  "fugax,"  11.  713  ;  also  on  "auden- 
tior,"  6.  95.  This  meaning  accompanies  sequax  into  the 
Itsdian,  as  Metast.  Issipile,  2. 1 : 

**  voi,  solitarj  orrori, 
da'  sefftMci  rimorsi 
difendcte  il  mio  cor.** 
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196-197. 

EXTREMOS  PUDEAT  REDIISSE  HOC  VINCITE  CIVES 
ET  PROHIBETE  NEFAS 


"  Das  wendet,  o  biirger,  wendet  das  grauel  durch  sieg," 
J.  H.  Voss.  "  lungendum  hoc  nefas,"  Wagner  (1832).  "  Hoc 
detestabile  dedecus  effugite nitendo,"  Id.  (1845  and  1849).  "In 
hoc  cemator  victoria  vestra,  ut  ne  extremi  redeamus,  quod  est 
ingentis  dedecoris,"  Id.  (1861).  "  Hoc  nefas  vincite  et  pro- 
HiBETE,"  Thiel.  "  Hanc  ignominiam,  hoc  opprobrium,  soiz. 
ETTREMOS  REDIISSE,  nitendo  efFugite,'*  Forb.  (ed.  4).  To  which 
construction  of  the  passage  I  object — First,  that  no  example  has 
yet  been  adduced  of  the  conjunction  of  the  verb  vincere  with 
the  object  nefas.  Secondly,  that  the  only  known  meanings  of 
vincere  being  to  conquer,  to  exceed^  to  achi^ey  and  to  prove^  the 
meaning  of  vincite  nefas,  if  such  expression  were  possible, 
must  be  either  conquer  the  sitiy  or  exceed  the  «fw,  or  achieve  the  «>i, 
OT  prove  the  sin^  not  one  of  which  meanings  affords  any  sense  in 
the  context  in  which  the  words  here  stand.  And  thirdly,  that 
it  is  little  probable  that  the  poet  who  has  but  just  now,  viz.  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  won  our  admiration  by  the  strength, 
brevity,  and  clearness  of  the  expressions  in  which  a  highly  excited 
Dido  gives  vent  to  her  passion,  should  here  so  soon  afterwards, 
viz.  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  put  into  the  mouth  of  his 
scarcely  less  excited  Mnestheus  a  sentence  consisting  of  two 
daoses  so  implicated  together  as  to  be,  both  of  them,  absolutely 
unintelligible  until  the  last  word  of  the  second  of  them  has  been 
uttered.  For  these  reasons  I  reject  the  construction  hoc  nefas 
viNCTTE  ET  PROHIBETE,  and  adopt  the  alternative  construction 
HOC  vincite  et  nefas  PROHIBETE ;  the  HOC  VINCITE  of  this  oon- 
stmction  having  its  parallel  no  less  in  the  "  primiun  hoc  vincat, 
servasse  parentem"  of  Silius,  4.  429,  than  in  the  "nee  vincet 
ratio  hoc"  of  Horace,  Sat,  1.  3.  115 ;  and  the  prohibete  nefas 
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of  this  oonstruotion  having  its  parallel  no  less  in  the  ''nefas 
averte"  of  Silius,  3.  126  : 

'*  Bed  tu  bellorum,  genitor,  xnisereroi  nefatqne 
averts** 

(where,  moreover,  the  ^'  nefas  averte  "  is  intimately  connected 
with  and  depends  on  the  preceding  '^  genitor,  miserere/'  exactly 
as  the  PROHiBETE  NEFAS  of  OUT  toxt  is  intimately  connected  with 
and  depends  on  the  hoc  vincite,  gives),  than  in  the  '^  oompres- 
sit  nefas  "  of  Oorippus,  Johann.  6,  256 : 

"  distulit  iUe  tamen  alteina  parte  forentes, 
compretaitqvLe  nefat^  et  pactum  gentibus  auxit 
arte  nova*' 

(where  also  the  '^  compressit  nefas  "  is  intimately  connected  with 
and  depends  on  the  '^  distulit  ille  furentes,"  exactly  as  the  fro- 
HiBETE  NBFAS  of  our  tcxt  is  intimately  connected  with  and 
depends  on  the  hoc  vincite,  gives). 

Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  hog  vingite  thus  separated 
from  NEFAS  ?  If  we  ask  the  commentators  who  adopt  this  con- 
struction of  the  passage,  they  reply :  '^  Let  this  triumph  be 
yours  not  to  have  been  last,"  Conington  in  his  edition  of  Yirgil ; 
while  in  his  translation  he  has : 

"  not  to  be  last,  make  that  your  aim, 
and  triumph  by  averting  shame.*' 

"  Servius  :  *  loco  victoriae  sit,  ultimos  non  redire.'  Becte  puto. 
Et  sic  accepit  Silius,  4.  42,  ubi  lupiter  ad  Martem  loquitur : 

^  te  duce  primitias  pugnae,  te  magna  magistro 
audeat,  et  primum  hoc  vineat,  servasse  parentem : ' 

'  haec  prima  Scipionis  sit  victoria,  ut  patrem  servet.'  Nefas 
non  necessario  pronomen  requirit.  Pbohibete  ne  aliquid  aooe- 
dat,  quod  nefas  sit,  nobisque  dedecori  vertatur.  •  Dubitari  for- 
tasse  potest  an  rincere  nefas  hac  sententia  Latinum  sit.  Significat 
enim  maim  committere  nefasy^  Peerlkamp,  not  only  misunder- 
standing both  Servius  and  Silius,  but  uncertain  and  at  variance 
with  himself ;  and  neither  of  the  two  commentators,  as  it  would 
seem,  at  all  conscious  how  little  adroit  it  had  been  in  Virgil  to 
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pat  into  the  mouth  of  Mnestheus  an  exhortation  to  Btrive  for 
victory,  so  close  upon  a  disclaimer  of  all  hope  or  thought  of 
victoiy,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  the  one  should  not  jostle  the 
other.  Unless  I  greatly  mistake,  however,  Virgil  is  guilt]^  of  no 
such  incongruity,  and  his  hoc  vincite  not  only  does  not  mean 
**  haec  sit  victoria  vestra  "  or  let  this  be  your  triumph^  but  does 
mean  something  essentially  different — a  something  which  has 
hitherto,  so  far  as  I  know,  entirely  escaped  the  commentators. 
To  find  out  what  this  something  is,  let  us  take  a  route  different 
from  that  which  the  commentators  have  taken,  and  first  inform 
ourselves  what  is  the  hoc  which  Mnestheus  calls  upon  his  com- 
rades "  vincere."  We  are  told  it  is  "  non  ultimos  redire  "  (**  In 
hoc  cematur  victoria  vestra,  ut  ne  extremi  redeamus,"  Wagner 
(1861) ;  "  Let  this  triumph  be  yours,  not  to  have  been  last," 
Conington),  and  herein  consists  the  primary,  the  fundamental 
error  of  the  commentators — Mnestheus's  immediately  preceding 
words  [it  is  only  to  immediately  preceding  or  immediately  fol- 
lowing words  hoc  ever  refers ;  compare  in  the  preceding  verse  : 

SUPERENT  QUI  BUS  HOC^   NEPTUNE,   DEDISTI,  whcrO  HOC  is  SUpC- 

rare;  and  Hor.  Sat.  1,  S,  115 : 

"  neo  vincet  ratio  koe^  tantomdem  ut  peccet  idemque,** 

where  ^'  hoc  "  is  ^^  tantumdem  ut  peccet  idemque  "J  concerning 
not  not  returning  hstj  but  returning  last^  extremos  rediisse. 
ExTREMos  PUDEAT  REDIISSE,  says  Mnesthous,  and  then  immedi- 
ately adds  HOC  VINCITE,  t.  ^.,  VINCITE   EXTREMOS  REDIISSE,  excely 

9urpa98f  exceed  returning  lastj  i.  e.,  do  better  than  return  last.  Not 
one  word  of  victory,  or  triumph ;  nothing  but  a  passionate  ex- 
hortation to  do  better  than  return  last.  ^^  Be  ashamed,"  he  says, 
*^  of  returning  last ;  do  better  than  that,  be  not  guilty  of  that 
KBFAS,  that  sin."  For  vincere  in  this  sense  of  to  exceed^  mr* 
pass^  excels  do  better  thanj  compare  Ovid,  Met  U*  178  : 

.    .     .    *'  non  illud  opus  tenmssima  vineant 
stamina,  non  summo  quae  pendet  aranea  tigno." 

(Sa  FamiL  lU-  U  -'  **  Sallustius  officio  pi/icet  omnes  spes."  Hor. 
Epod.  11.  3U  : 

**  nunc  gloriantis  quamlibet  mulierculam 
rineere  mollitia  amor  Lycisci  me  tenet.'* 
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Val.  Flacc.  1.  404: 

.     .     .    *'  at  prora  splendet  tua  cuspis  ab  nlta, 
Aeacide  ;  tantum  haec  aliis  excelsior  hastis, 
qaantttm  Peliacas  in  vertice  vieerat  oinos." 

Senec.  ThyesL  652 : 

**  sed  taxus  et  cupressus,  et  nigra  ilice 
ohscura  nutat  silva,  quam  supra  eminens 
despectat  alte  quercus,  et  vineit  nemos.*' 

To  which  examples  if  I  add  one  more,  it  is  not  at  all  because  my 
argument  requires  such  assistance,  but  solely  because  the  same 
mistake  has  been  made  respecting  the  passage  affording  the 
example  as  has  been  made  respecting  our  text  itself ;  namely,  the 
vincereof  the  passage,  while  really  used  in  the  sense  of  exceed- 
ing, excelling,  surpassing,  doing  better  than,  is  assumed  to  mean 
conquering,  triumphing.  The  passage  in  Silius,  4.  428,  where 
Jupiter  looking  down  from  heaven  and  seeing  yoimg  Africanus 
hastening  to  the  rescue  of  his  father,  pressed  on  all  sides  round 
by  the  enemy,  is  so  pleased  with  the  heroism  of  the  youth  as  not 
merely  to  send  Mars  to  his  assistance,  but  in  these  words  place 
him  from  that  moment  forward  under  the  immediate  tutelage  of 
Mars: 

"  te  duce  primitias  pugnae,  te  magna  magistro 
audeat,  et  primum  hoc  vineat^  aervasse  parentem^^ 

meaning,  not  with  the  commentators:  ''  Haec  prima  Scipionis 
sit  victoria,  utpatrem  servet "  (Peerlkamp)  [for  {a)  to  bear  such 
meaning  the  words  should  be  not  '^  primum  hoc"  but  hoc  pri- 
mum,  not  ^^servasse"  but  servare;  and  {b)  Mars  himself 
plainly  refers  to  these  words  of  Jupiter,  to  greater  deeds  than 
even  the  saving  a  father's  life,  when  he  says,  verse  476  :  ^^  adhuc 
maiora  supersimfj,  but  meaning:  ^^efficiat  aliquid  etiam 
mains  quam  hoc,  viz.,  quam  servasse  parentem,"  the  "  aliquid 
etiam  mains  "  being  the  "  excidium  Carthaginis,"  exploit  para- 
mount in  reserve  for  the  young  hero,  and  foretold  to  him  in  the 
most  explicit  terms  by  Mars  himself  in  his  parting  words  just 
before  he  leaves  for  heaven,  4.  472  : 
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**  turn  celso  e  curru  Mavors  *  Carthaginu  arce^ 
exteindety^  inquit,  *  Tyriosque  ad  foedera  cogcs  ; 
nulla  tamen  longo  tanta  exorietur  in  aevo 
lux  tibi,  care  pucr,  et  adhuc  maiora  supersunt, 
sed  neqneunt  meliora  dari.*     Tmn  nubila  Mavors 
aetheraque,  emcnso  terras  iam  sole,  capessit/* 

If  this  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  the  true  construction  and  meaning 
of  the  passage,  we  have  not  only  Mnestheus's  hoc  vincite, 
avES,  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  Mnestheus's 

NON  IAM  PRIMA  PKTO  MNESTHEfS,  NBQUB  VINCBBE  CBRTO, 
QUANQUAM  O !    BED  8VPBRBNT  QUIBU8  HOC,  NEPTUNE,  DEDISTI, 

but  Mnestheus  himself  scarcely  less  rapid  than  Dido— his  hoc 
VINCITE,  civEs,  ET  PROHiBETE  NEFAS  Scarcely  less  brief  and  im- 
passioned than  her 

.     .     .     **ite, 
ferte  citi  flammas,  date  vela,  impcUite  remos,** 

the  first  half  of  Mnestheus's  sentence  complete  in  three  words, 
the  second  in  as  few,  and  Mnestheus's  rowers  as  well  as  Yirgil's 
leaders  relieved  from  all  necessity  of  waiting  for  cives  and  et 
and  PROHIBETE  and  nefas  in  order  to  imderstand  hoc  vincite. 
It  will  be  said  no  doubt  that  this  is  to  attribute  to  Mnestheus 
the  use  of  one  and  the  same  word  in  different  senses  in  two 
immediately  adjoining  sentences,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is, 
and  shall  only  observe  in  reply,  first,  that  if  we  deny  this  liberty 
to  Mnestheus,  and  insist  on  keeping  our  '^  bonus  Yirgilius " 
always  to  his  trumps,  we  shall  be  in  imminent  danger  when  we 
oome  to  12. 684,  if  we  ever  come  so  far,  of  imagining  that  the 
picture  there  set  before  us  is  that  of  a  mountain  so  desperately 
wicked  as  to  break  off  and  tumble  down  from  its  own  top : 

*'■  ae  yeluti  numtU  saxum  de  veitice  praeceps 
com  ruit,  avulsum  vento,  seu  turbidus  imber 
proluit,  aut  annis  solvit  sublapsa  vetustas ; 
fertiir  in  abruptum  magno  mont  improbus  actu, 
exsnltatque  solo,  silvas,  armenta,  viroeque 
involvens  secum ;  *' 

and  secondly,  that  if  there  be  one  word  in  the  Latin  language 
used  more  frequently  than  another  in  two  different  senses,  and 
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that,  not  merely  in  the  same  passage,  but  in  the  same  sentence 
and  same  breath,  it  is  this  very  vine  ere.  The  following  is  one 
example  out  of  a  thousand,  Justin.  12.  1 :  **  Agis  rex,  oimi  suos 
terga  dantes  videret,  dimiflsifl  satellitibus,  ut  Alexandro  felicitate 
non  virtute  inferior  yideretur,  tantam  stragem  hostium  edidit, 
ut  agmina  interdum  fugaret.  Ad  postremum,  etsi  a  multitudine 
victusj  gloria  tamen  omnes  rtct^,"  where,  although  the  second 
yincere  has  even  more  the  appearance  of  being  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  first  than  the  second  vincere  of  Mnestheus 
has,  few  will  be  found  hardy  enough  to  maintain  that  it  is 
actually  so  used,  and  not  rather  in  the  cognate  sense  of  exceed- 
ing, excelling,  surpassing. 

Nefas. — "  Modo  opprobrium,  [quod]  est  viro  forti,  in  quo- 
cunque  certamine  perdere,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion).  "Nbpas^ 
magna  cum  vi  pro  opprobio  ut  et  Servius  notavit,"  Heyne.  "  In 
hoc  cematur  victoria  vestra,  ut  ne  extremi  redeamus,  quod  est 
ingentis  dodecoris,"  Wagner.  *^  Hanc  ignominiam,  hoc  oppro- 
brium, sciz.  EXTREMOS  REDiissE,  nitcudo  cjSugite,''  Forbiger 
(ed.  4).  *^  A  disgrace  not  to  be  named,"  Conington  ;  and  in  his 
translation  the  same  commentator : 

**  not  to  be  last,  make  that  your  aim, 
and  triumph  by  ayerting  shame." 

As  if  there  were  any  instance  known  of  nefas  signifying  either 
"  disgrace  "  or  "  shame/'  "  ignominia  "  of  "  opprobrium ; "  or 
as  if  any  one  of  these  commentators  themselves,  on  the  question 
being  put  to  him  without  reference  to  Yirgil,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  nefas,  would  not  have  answered  imhesitatingly :  sin^  offence 
against  heaven.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  prohibbte 
NEFAS  interpreted  to  mean  bar  the  shamey  and  frohibete  nefas 
interpreted  to  mean  bar  the  miy  as  there  is  between  to  commit 
murder y  it  were  a  ahamCy  and  to  commit  murder ^  it  were  a  sin;  or  as 
there  is  between  offend  not  against  public  opinion^  and  offend  not 
against  heaven.  It  seems  almost  as  if  commentators  were  in 
tacit  league  to  emasculate  Virgil. 
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198-211. 

PROCUMBUNT — AOMINB 


Pbocumbunt  (vs.  198). — See  Rem.  on  "intentaque  braohia 
lemiSy"  verse  136. 

Puppis  (vs.  198). — ^Not,  with  Jal  {Virg.  Naut.  pp.  315  and 
403),  the  poop^  par  excellence^  but  (by  sjneodoohe)  the  whole  vessel ^ 
first,  because  there  is  no  reason  either  why  the  poop  should 
tremble  especially,  or  why  the  whole  vessel  should  not  tremble ; 
secondly,  because  this  meaning,  viz.,  the  tclwle  vessel,  is  most  com- 
monly  the  meaning  of  puppis  as  used  by  our  author  ;  thirdly, 
because  the  immediately  following  words,  subtrahitxjrque  so- 
lum, show  that  not  a  part  of  the  vessel,  but  the  whole  vessel,  is 
spoken  of,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  vessel,  but  the 
whole  vessel,  which  would  seem  at  each  stroke  of  the  oars  to 
have  the  ground  taken  from  under  it,  t.  ^.,  to  be  raised  out  of 
the  water ;  and  fourthly,  because  such  is  necessarily  the  meaning 
of  the  term  where  it  is  joined  with  the  exactly  similar  epithet, 
viB.,  ae  rat  a,  by  Ovid,  Met.  8. 102  : 

.    .     .    **  classis  rednacula  solvi 
iussit ;  et  aeratas  impelli  remige  puppesj''' 

As&EA  (vs.  198). — Neither,  with  Servius,  **fortis  .  .  .  nam 
PtTFPis  ASREA  uou  est  scd  prora,"  nor  with  Jal  (p.  403),  "reten- 
tissante  oomme  Tairain,"  but  simply  and  literally  bronze,  i.  e., 
having  bronze  rostra.  Compare  Ovid,  Met.  8.  102,  quoted 
above. 

SuBTRAHirURQUE   SOLUM    (vS.    199). — "  SuBTRAHITUR,  SulcO 

facto,"  Heyne,  Thiol,  Forbiger.  "  Sulco  facto  dehiscit  mare," 
Wagner  (1861).  Not  the  meaning;  nor,  as  I- believe,  has  any 
commentator  had  even  an  inkling  of  the  meaning.  The  speed 
of  a  row-boat  is  ceteris  paribus  in  proportion  to  the  force  im- 
pressed on  the  water  by  the  blade  of  the  oar,  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  in  which  the  boat  is  going,  which  force  again 
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is  ceteris  paribus  in  proportion  to  the  force  applied  by  the  rower 
to  the  oar's  other  end  or  handle.      Let  us  take  our  simplest  no- 
tion of  rowing,  viz.,  that  of  rowing  in  such  manner  that  each 
successive  stroke  is  made  only  after  the  preceding  stroke  has 
ceased  to  operate.     In  this  mode  of  rowing  there  is  no  loss  of 
rowing  force — the  water  receives  at  every  stroke  the  whole  force 
both  of  oar  and  rower — but  there  is  loss  of  time,  the  rower 
remaining  idle  as  long  as  the  effect  of  each  last  inflicted  stroke 
continues.     This  loss  of  time  (and  therefore  of  velocity)  is  only 
to  be  avoided  by  a  repetition  of  the  stroke  while  the  boat  is  still 
under  the  influence  of  the  former  stroke,  t.  ^.,  while  the  boat  is 
still  in  motion.     But  while  the  boat  is  still  in  motion  the  oar, 
too,  is  in  motion,  carried  forward  by  the  boat  in  the  point-blank 
opposite  direction  to  that  which  its  blade  must  take  in  order  to 
strike  the  water.     There  is  therefore  in  this,  the  usual  mode  of 
rowing,  a  loss  of  rowing  force,  a  loss  which  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increasing  velocity  of  the  boat,  and  which  we  can 
imagine  to  increase  imtil  the  blade  of  the  oar  is  carried  forward 
or  away  from  the  water,  at  the  same  instant  in  which  it  touches 
and  even  before  it  touches  it.     In  such  case  the  sensation  com- 
municated to  the  rower  is  not  that  of  being  carried,  himself  and 
his  oar,  forward  and  onward  from  the  water,  but  that  of  the 
water  having  been  drawn  away  backwards  from  his  oar,  and  it 
is  this  sensation  which  our  author  has  described  in  the  words 
suBTRAHiTUR  SOLUM.     To  say  that  the  ground  is  subtracted 
from  the  oars  (or  rowers)  is  therefore  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  boat  is  going  at  the  greatest  speed  at  which  it  is  possible  for 
oars  to  make  it  ga     The  oars  can  no  longer  catch  tlie  solum  or 
water,  are  carried  away  from  it  by  the  already  acquired  impetus 
before  they  can  strike  it,  and  further  rowing  becomes  impossible 
until  the  already  acquired  impetus  slackens  of  itself,  so  as  no 
longer  to  carry  away  the  oars  and  make  the  attempt  to  strike 
useless.    In  other  words,  solum  denotes  the  sea,  regarded  as  the 
ground  or  basis  on  which  the  boat  by  means  of  its  feet  or  foot- 
soles   (f.  e.f  its    oars)   is  running   (see    verse  235 :   ^^  quorum 
aequora  curro  ")  ;  and  this  groimd  or  basis  is  withdrawn  (sub- 
trahitur)  from  under  the  feet  or  footsoles  (/.  f .,  the  oars)  of  the 
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boat ;  that  is  to  say,  the  boat  runs  so  fast  that  its  feet  or  f oot- 
solee  (its  oars)  have  no  longer  a  solum  or  point  cCappui  in  the 
water.     Compare  Ovid,  iJw,  U^S  : 

**  utque  per  altemos  nnda  labente  recarsus 
suitrahiitir  pre«o  mollis  arena  pedi  *' 

[{lie  floft  sand  is  withdrawn  from  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  f.  e., 

affords  no  point  cTappui  to  the  foot].     This  subtrahitur  solum, 

this  impetus  of  Mnestheus's  boat  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  for 

Hbe  rowers  to  get  a  stroke  at  the  water,  or  that  if  they  do  get  a 

sbroke  at  it  they  are  abready  going  too  fast  for  the  stroke  to  be 

of  any  use,  is  exactly  the  **  oeleres  neo  tingueret  aequore  plan- 

tas  "  and  the  ^^  neo  teneras  cursu  laesisset  aristas ''  of  Camilla, 

with  this  difference  only,  that  the  former  is  as  much  less  of  an 

hyperbole  (as  much  more  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things 

than  the  latter)  as  it  is  easier  to  conceive  a  rowed  boat  moving 

with  such  acquired  impetus  that  the  rowers  can  no  longer  get  a 

stroke  at  the  water,  or  that  if  they  do  get  a  stroke  at  it  they  are 

ahready  going  too  fast  for  the  stroke  to  be  effectual,  than  it  is  to 

conceive  a  woman  running  with  such  speed  over  the  surface  of 

the  sea  as  not  to  wet  her  feet,  or  over  the  ears  of  standing  com 

as  not  to  damage  them.     Ovid's  picture,  Up,  6.  65  (Ariadne  to 

Theaeus) : 

"  ultimiiB  e  Boeiis  sacram  eonscendis  in  Argo. 
ilia  Yolat :  yentiif  concava  vela  tenet, 
caerula  propolsae  tubdueitur  umda  earimas,^* 

hmngihat  of  a  sailing,  not  a  rowing  vessel,  has  no  subtraction  of 
the  Mfom,  only  the  more  gradual,  less  forcible  subduction  of  the 
^oaerala  nnda"  which  the  ship  sails  away  from  and  leaves 


Subtrahitur  solum  is  the  acme,  climax,  or  greatest  effect  of 

the  "  oertamen  summum  "  with  which  the  sailors  procumbunt, 

lean  forward  from  their  seats,  in  the  direction  of  the  stem,  so  as 

to  throw  the  end  of  the  oars  in  their  hands  as  far  as  they  can  in 

that  direction,  and  by  so  doing  bring  the  blades  of  the  oars  as 

far  as  poaaible  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  towards  the  bow,  in 

order,  by  suddenly  and  forcibly  throwing  back  their  bodies,  and 

6* 
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pulling  the  end  of  the  oar  in  their  hands  with  their  whole 
strength  and  weight,  to  cause  the  other  end  or  blade  of  the  oar 
to  strike  the  solum  with  as  vast  an  ''  ictus  "  as  possible.  The 
success  of  their  exertions  is  so  great,  so  "  vast  "  are  their  "  ic- 
tuses," that  each  one  of  them  makes  the  aerea  puppis  tremble. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  their  ^^  ictuses  "  not  only  make  the  aerea 
PUPPIS  tremble,  but  make  the  vessel  move  so'fast  that  even  the 
SOLUM  suBTRAHiTUR  (Fr.  sc  d^i*obe)  from  the  strokes,  and  more 
strokes  become  not  only  useless  but  impossible,  and  the  vessel  is 
carried  on  down  the  sloping  sea  (prona  petit  maria  bt  pelaoo 
DECURRiT  APERTo)  by  its  already  acquired  impetus  alone — ill  am 
pert  impetus  ipse  volantem«  Compare  Pope,  Windsor  Forest^ 
155: 

**  see  the  bold  youth  strain  up  the  threatening  steep, 
rash  through  the  thickets,  down  the  YaUeys  sweep, 
hang  o'er  their  coursers'  heads  with  eager  speed, 
and  earth  rolls  back  beneath  the  flying  steed." 

Thomson,  Autumn : 

**  him  [the  fox],  from  his  craggy  winding  haunts  unearthed, 
let  all  the  thunder  of  the  chace  pursue. 
Throw  the  broad  ditch  behind  you;  o*er  the  hedge 
high  bound  resistless.*' 

Illisaque  prora  pependit  (vs.  206). — The  identical  nauti- 
cal term  is  used  at  the  present  day.  See  letter  from  Capt.  Paton, 
of  the  "  Great  Eastern,"  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Yates,  secretary  to  the 
Great  Ship  Company,  dated  New  York,  August  29,  1862,  and 
inserted  in  the  **  Times  "  newspaper,  Sept.  12,  1862  :  **  It  is  my 
duty  also  to  inform  you  of  the  ship  [the  "  Gh*eat  Eastern"] hav- 
ing touched  a  sunken  rock  off  Montauk  Point,  which  is  not  laid 
down  in  the  charts.  .  .  .  The  ship  did  not  hang  on  the  ground  a 
moment.  We  felt  her  touch  slightly  once  or  twice,  when  she 
careened  over  a  little." 

MoRANTUR  (vs.  207). — "  Scrvius,  '  retro  agunt ' ;  est  igitur 
verbum  nauticum ;  et  quo  id  effioiant,  sudks  coNTOsque  expe- 
DiUNT,"  Wagner  {Praest.)^  a  most  unwarrantable  conclusion 
from  the  words  of  Servius,  not  to  say  that  Servius  himself  is  so 
often  a  most  fallacious  guide.     Further  still,  morantur,  if  it 
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liad  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  by  Servius,  should  have  come 
after,  not  before,  the  next  two  lines,  inasmuch  as  the  pushing 
back  of  the  vessel  must  have  been  consequent  on,  not  anterior  to, 
the  providing  of  instruments  wherewith  to  push,  a  difficulty  not 
to  be  got  over  by  a  v<rT€pt>v  wpoTipovy  the  second  limb  of  the 
sentence  being  too  long  for  such  transposition  of  thought. 
MoBANTUR  is  therefore  to  be  imderstood  simply  to  mean  remain 
behind  (viz.,  in  the  spot  where  the  accident  happened)  while 
iheir  competitors  push  on.  The  term  is  thus  nearly  equivalent 
to  relinquuntur,  but  not  quite  equivalent,  because,  firstly, 
relint^uuniur  would  mean  left  entirely  behind  (see  Hem.  on 
^ambiguumque  relinquat,'*  verse  326);  whereas  morantuh 
means  only  temporally  left  behind^  delayed^  but  not  without 
hopes  of  proceeding  again  inmiediately  (with  which  hope,  and 
not  yet  giving  up  the  contest,  ferratas  sudes  et  actjta  cuspide 

CONTOS   EXPEDIUNT,    FRACTOSQUE    LEGUNT   IN    GURGITE    REMOS)  ; 

and  secondly,  clamore  relinquuntur  would  mean  left  behind 
with  ekouta  of  those  leaving  them  behind  (see  "  colles  clamore  re- 
linqui,"  8.  216,  and  Bern.),  while  clamore  morantur  is  left 
behind^  they  themselves  shouting^  viz.,  because  left  behind.  Mo- 
KAiiTUR  is  thus  used  in  no  extraordinaiy,  techinal,  or  nautical 
(and  wholly  improved  and  imsupported)  sense,  but  in  its  ordi- 
nary and  legitimate  sense  of  delay y  linger ^  loiter y  lose  time^  the 
very  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  only  twenty-three  lines  pre- 
viously to  another  of  the  competing  vessels,  viz.,  that  of  Gyas — 
"Gyan  superare  morantem^^  [Gyas  not  "retro  agentem,"  but 
Qyas  delaying,  losing  ground,  and  temporarily  left  behind  by 
Cloanthus].  Morantur  is  thus  the  exact  equivalent  of  mora 
fity  there  is  a  stop  (compare  Ovid,  Fast.  U-  SU9 :  "  mora  fit,  si 
oetera  quaeram  "  [there  is  a  stop,  we  sha'nt  get  on,  we  shall 
lose  time]);  and  clamore  morantur  equivalent  to  mora  fit 
clamore,  there  is  a  stop  accompanied  with  shouting.  Compare 
Ovid,  Met.  15,  667  (of  the  Epidauriau  serpent)  : 


* '  quaquc  ipse  morari 


sede  velit,  ngnis  caelestibuB  indicet,  orant," 

where   a  much  longer  stop   or  stay   than   that  of  the  ship 
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on  the  rock  is  meant — nay,  even  a  residence  for  some  length  of 
time. 

Clamore  (vs.  207). —  Shouting,  not  on  account  of  the  dan- 
ger of  being  drowned,  for  there  was  none,  and  they  were  not 
alarmed ;  but  on  account  of  the  danger  they  were  in  of  losing 
the  race. 

AoMiNE  R£MORTJM  CELERi  (vs.  211). — A  qucstiou  has  been 
raised  here  whether  aomine  is  to  be  understood  of  the  number 
of  oars,  the  ordo  remorum  ("  totis  remis,"  Heyne.  "  Possibly, 
however,  ^agmen'  may  be  =  ordoy  as  in  Stat.  Theb,  5.  609 ^ 
where  '  tema  agmina  adunci  dentis '  seems  to  mean  three  rows 
of  teeth,"  Conington),  or  of  the  march  or  forward  motion  of  the 
oars,  ^'  CELERI  REMORUM  agitatu,"  Foroell.,  Conington,  Wagnw 
{Prae8t,\  who  compare  2.  782 :  "  leni  fluit  agmine  Thybris." 
I  do  not  at  all  doubt  but  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of  the 
march  or  motion  forward  of  the  oars,  first,  on  account  of  the 
adjunct  celeri  ;  and  secondly,  because  peiere  prona  maria 
cursu  remorum  is  a  better  sense,  affords  a  livelier  picture  than 
petere  prona  maria  ordine  remorum. 


212. 

PRONA  PETIT  MARIA  ET  PELAGO  DECURRIT  APERTO 


'^  Prona  maria,  ad  littus  tendentia,  navis  igitur  cursum  suo  adiu- 
vantia,"  Wagner  (1861).  Not  the  meaning;  or  at  best  a  very 
lame  and  imperfect  expression  of  it.  Pronus,  always  and  in- 
variably, sloping  dotcnwards  and  forwardSy  is,  by  implication,  in 
the  case  of  a  liquid,  i*unmngy  flomng  doicnwards  andforwardSy  as 
8.  548  : 

.     .     .    **  pare  cetera  jprwi^r 
fertur  aqua  segnisque  secundo  defluit  amni/* 

Georg.  1,  Wl  : 

*■ '  non  aliter  quam  qui  adverso  vix  fluminc  lombum 
remigiis  subigit,  si  brachia  forte  remisit, 
atque  ilium  in  praeceps  jprwo  rapit  alveu»  amniy 
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Qyid,  Seroid.  18, 191  (Leander  to  Hero)  : 

*'  hoc  quoque  d  credAs ;  ad  te  yia prona  Tidttur  ; 
a  te  cum  redeo,  cUtus  inertis  aquae.'* 

Id.  Fast.  5.  U98  : 

**  etpronum  saturae  lae  bibit  agnus  OTii.** 

Anson.  Mosett,  S7  (of  the  MoaeUe) : 

'*  nayiger  ut  pelagus ;  deyezas  pronus  in  undas, 
ut  fluvius ;  yitreoque  lacus  imitate  profundo.** 

Prudent.  PerUt.  7.  56  : 

** '  lesu  cunctipotens/  ait, 
haudquaquam  tibi  gloria 
haec  est  ineolita  aut  nora, 
calcare  fremitum  maris, 
prona  etjlumitut  sistere." 

' — In  All  which  cases  a  downward  and  forv^ardinclinationy  and, 
consequently,  the  cases  being  all  of  liquids,  a  stream  or  current 
flowing  downwards,  is  meant.     Nay,  so  inseparable  from  pro- 
nns  IB  the  notion  of  downwards  and  forwards,  that  a  river 
flowing  pretematuiaUy  upwards  towards  its  source  is  said  not 
to  flow  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  pronus,  i.  e.j  not  to  flow 
in  the  direction  of  its  slope,  Lucan,  6.  473 :  '^  anmisque  cucurrit 
non  qua  promts  erat."     The  sea  on  which  Mnestheus  is  sailing  is 
therefore  not  merely  going  or  tending  (^^  tendentia  ")  towards  the 
shore,  it  is  going  downwards  and  forwards  towards  the  shore. 
This  downward  and  forward  inclination,  so  essential  to  the  pic- 
tare,  so  essential  to  present  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  ease, 
smoothness,  and  celerity  of  motion  of  the  vessel,  is  dwelt  upon 
with  emphasis.      Expressed  first  in  pkona,  it  is  repeated  in  de- 
cuRRiT,  and  then  illustrated  by  the  smooth  sailing  downward 
flight  of  the  dove,  with  outspread,  immoved  wings,  from  its  nejst 
in  the  rock  to  the  field.     The  course  outwards  to  the  goal  has 
been  all  up-sea  work.     The  goal  turned,  the  return  to  port  is 
all  down-sea,  as  smooth,  rapid,  and  easy  as  the  outward  course 
was  slow  and  difiicult.     Every  word  expresses  smoothness  and 
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easiness:   prona  petit  maria — fblago  decurrit  aperto— 

QUALIS  COLUMBA  FERTUR  IN  ARVA  VOLANS — AERE  LAPSA  QUIETO 
— RADIT  ITER  LIQUtDUM— CELERES  NEQUE  COMMOVET  ALAS — 
FUG  A  SECAT   ULTIMA    PRISTIS    AEQUORA — ILL  AM    PERT    IMPETUS 

IPSE  voLANTEM.     Compare  Stat.  Silv.  3.  2,  29 : 

**  pars  demittat  aquia  curvae  moderamina  puppiB ; 
sint  quibus  ezploret  rupee  grayis  arte  molybdis, 
quaeque  seouturam  religent  post  terga  pliaselon, 
uncaque  submersae  penitus  retinaciila  yellant. 
temperet  baec  aestns,  pelagusque  inelinet  ad  ortus; 
oiflicio  careat  glaucarum  nulla  Boromm  *' 

[slope  the  sea  towards  the  east,  i.  e.j  make  the  sea  prone  in  the 
direction  in  which  Metius  is  going].  Contrast  Claud.  6  Cam. 
Honor.  lUl  (ed.  Bonn.)  (of  Alario's  flight  out  of  Italy,  as  diflS- 
oult  as  his  invasion  of  Italy  had  heen  "  pronus,"  downward  or 
easy  like  the  course  of  flowing  water) : 

^  *'  talis  ab  Urbe  xninas  retro  flectebat  inanes 
Italiam  fugiens,  et  quae  venientibus  ante 
prona  fnit,  iam  difficilis,.  iam  dura  reversis.*' 

But  why  is  the  way  out  to  the  goal  so  steep  and  difficult,  the 
way  back  to  port  so  smooth,  sloping,  and  easy  ?  No  doubt  on 
account  of  the  flow  of  the  tide,  being  at  the  time  landwards,  and 
so  increasing  that  natural  fall  of  the  sea  towards  the  land  (see 
Eem.  on  "conscendi  aequor,"  1.  385)  to  which  an  ebb  tide 
constitutes  the  sole  exception,  as  Lucan,  4.  429 : 

'*  iamque  relabenti  crescebant  littora  ponto; 
missa  ratis  prono  defertur  lapsa  profunda  y'' 

where  the  water  is  exceptionally  prone  in  the  opposite  direction, 
or  from  the  land.  A  precisely  similar  application  is  made  of 
obliquus  by  Ovid,  Meroid.  6.  87  (of  Medea)  : 

**  ilia  refraenat  aquas,  obliquaque  Jlumina  sistit; 
ilia  loco  sylvas  vivaque  saxa  movet " 

["  stops  the  slope  rivers,"  t.  ^.,  the  downward  and  forward  flow- 
ing rivers,  exactly  as  in  our  text.,  "  seeks  the  slope  seas,"  t.  e., 
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the  sea  flowing  downwardfl  ana  forwards  towards  the  shore]. 
SupinuSy  the  opposite  of  pronus,  is  applied  to  the  same  slope 
of  ninning  water  regarded  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  from 
bek)w  upwards  and  backwards,  Ovid,  Medic,  Fac.  hO : 

**  nee  redit  in  fontes  unda  tupina  suos.** 

Heyne's  explanation,  "prona  maria,  in  quibns  oiir8usj!?ro- 
nu9  ac  celer  sine  impedimento  fit,"  is  a  mere  blinking  of  the 
difficulty,  an  explanation  of  "  pronus"  by  pro n us. 

Prona  petit  MARIA. — To  havo  gone  on  further  beyond  the 
goal  in  the  same  direction  would  have  been  to  go  out  towards 
the  altum,  or  high  sea  (see  Eem.  on  /'altum,"  1.  38,  and 
<m  ^^conscendi  nayibus  aequor,"  1.  385).  Mnestheus  does  not 
do  so,  but,  following  the  course  appointed  for  the  race,  turns  and 
DECX7RRIT,  rutia  down,  prona  maria,  the  sloping  sea,  towards  land 
and  the  port. 

Pelaoo  aperto,  the  open  sea,  i.  e.,  the  sea  between  the  goal 
and  the  port,  called  apertum,  because  unobstructed  by  the 
dangerous  rocky  goal,  now  happily  rounded  and  cleared.  The 
terms  prona  maria,  pelago  aperto,  ultima  aequora  (vs.  218) 
indicate  neither  new  parts  of  the  sea  not  mentioned  before,  nor 
parts  of  the  sea  different  from  each  other,  but  one  and  the  same 
part,  that  very  part  over  which  the  vessels  had  passed  on  their 
way  outward,  considered  now  in  relation  to  their  return,  and 
ealled  ^*  pronum  "  as  inclining  downwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
diore  (see  above),  ^^apertum"  as  being  free  from  obstruction 
(see  below),  and  ^^ultimum"  as  forming  the  last  part  of  the 
course. 


213-242. 

QUALIS — IMPULIT 


QuALis  8PELUNCA,  &0.,  .  .  .  ALAS  (w.  213-217). — Birds  fly  up- 
wards with  exertion  and  difficiilty,  and  much  motion  and  flap- 
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ping  of  the  wings;  downwards  with  ease  and  outstretched 
motionless  wings.  The  ship  of  Mnestheus,  after  its  exertion  to 
arrive  at  the  goal,  slides  down  the  slope  sea  shorewards,  like  a 
bird  descending  smoothly  towards  the  ground  with  outstretched, 
almost  motionless  wings.     Dante,  Inferno^  5.  82 : 

*<  quali  cf^ombe  dal  diaio  chiamate 
con  I'ali  aperte  e  fenne  al  dolce  nido 
Tolan  per  Taer  dal  Toler  portate," 

where  Biagioli:  '^'Con  I'ali  aperte  e  ferme:'  tale  si  e  I'atto 
degli  augelli  volanti  d'alto  in  basso."  Shelley,  Prometheus 
Unbound,  act  1  : 

*<  behold*  st  thou  not  two  abapes  from  the  east  and  west 
come  as  two  doyes  to  one  beloved  nest, 
twin  nurslings  of  the  all-sastaining  air, 
on  swift,  still  wings,  glide  down  the  atmosphere.*' 

Cut  DOMus  ET  DULCEs  NIDI  (vs.  214). — "  DuLCES,  propter 
liberos,"  Wagner  (Fraest.),  Near,  but  not  exactly,  the  truth. 
Nidi  is  (metaphorically  of  course)  the  "  iiberi,^^  the  young  them- 
selves;  first,  because  otherwise  it  were  a  mere  repetition  of 
DOBiXJS ;  secondly,  because  it  is  used  in  this  sense  not  only  by 
other  writers,  but  by  Virgil  himself  elsewhere  (as  ^'  queruli 
nidi,"  Seneca,  Sere.  Fur.  lUS ;  "nidis  loquacibus,"  Aen.  IS. 
UT5;  "dulcem  nidis  immitibus  escam,"  Gtorg.  U-  17;  "im- 
plumes  nidos,"  Claud.  S  Cons.  Manor,  pra^f  j  ts.  5.  See  also 
Nonius  Marcellus,  in  wc.) ;  thirdly,  because  mention  of  the 
young  is  required  to  complete  and  vivify  the  picture,  and  ren- 
der the  dove's  extreme  terror  natural.     Statius's  {Theb.  7.  718) 

.     .     .    "  cni  circum  stagna  Carjsti 
et  domuB,  et  coniuz,  et  amantes  littora  nati " 

is  nearly  parallel. 

Tecto  (vs.  216).— The  spelunca  of  verse  213.  Compare 
4.  164  : 

**  tecta  metu  petiere :  ruunt  de  montibus  amnes. 
Kpelnncam  Dido  dux  ct  Troinnus  eandem 
doveniunt." 
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SoopuLO  ALTO  (vB.  220). — "  Alto  8cx)pulo  nihil  aliud  quam 
'saxa  procurrentia,* "  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.),  Forbiger.  "Ex 
fando  maris  ad  earn  altitudinem  assnrgente,  ut  prope  superficiem 
maris  tangat/'  Wagner  (Praeat),  "  It  is  more  probable  that 
Yirgil  took  alto  as  an  ordinaiy  epithet  of  scopulo  without 
considering  its  special  propriety  here,"  Conington.  I  adhere  to 
the  opinion  expressed  in  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage/'  and  to 
which  Conington's  expression,  "It  is  more  probable/'  refers, 
that  ALTO  is  the  height  of  the  rock  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
It  is  as  if  Yirgil  had  said  high  on  the  rocky  i.  e.,  on  the  rook  re- 
garded from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  upwards.  In  no  other  sense 
was  a  rook  which  was  entirely  submerged  at  certain  seasons  a 
high  rock ;  and  on  the  height  of  this  rock,  not  on  the  Tery  Tortex, 
but  on  a  part  near  the  vertex,  and  yet  under  the  water,  on  this 
part  of  the  high  rock,  the  very  part  denominated  in  the  next 
line  BRBviBus  vadis,  the  ship  had  struck  and  was  striking.  The 
two  expressions  in  scopulo  alto  and  brbvibus  vadis  (compare 
L  115  :  "  brevia,"  shallows j  Ital.  bassifondi)^  thus  come  to  be 
equivalent  to  in  brbvibus  vadis  alti  scopuli,  in  the  shaUotcs 
of  the  high  rocky  in  other  words,  in  the  shallows  high  up  on  the 
roeky  or  on  the  shallows  near  the  top  of  the  rock. 

DiscBNTEM  (vs.  222). — Exactly  the  English  practising. 
ComiMure  8il.  7.  461  (elegantly  of  Pallas  practising  with  all  her 
might  not  to  frown) :  "  pacemque  serenis  condiseens  oculis." 

Hos  succEssus  alit;  possunt  quia  posse  videntur  (vs.  231). 
— ^La  Cerda,  Heyne,  Wagner,  Peerlkamp,  Conington,  and  com- 
mon opinion,  videntur  sihi ;  Servius  and  Yoss,  videntur  spec- 
ianiiius.  I  agree  with  La  Cerda  and  common  opinion,  and 
believe  the  author's  meaning  to  be  their  previous  success  renders 
them  self-confidenty  and  their  self-confidence  renders  them  able 
(Homer.  Lat.  494 :  "  geminat  victoria  vires  ").  Previous  suc- 
cess and  ability  are  thus  two  links  of  a  chain  of  thought,  con- 
nected together  by  the  intermediate  link,  self-confidence.  The 
interpretation  of  Servius  and  Yoss  {their  previous  success  renders 
them  self-confidenty  and  the  confidence  which  the  spectators  repose  in 
them  renders  them  able)  cuts  the  connecting  link  into  two  halves, 
and  calling  one  of  the  halves  self -confidence  y  leaves  it  in  con- 
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nexion  with  the  left-hand  link,  and  calling  the  other  half  the 
cofifidenoe  reposed  in  theni  hy  the  spectators^  leaves  it  in  connexion 
with  the  right-hand  link ;  and  thus,  instead  of  giving  ns  the 
three  mutually  connected  and  dependent  ideas,  previous  success^ 
seJf'Confideiicey  and  ahilityy  presents  us  with  four  thoughts,  of 
which  the  two  former,  previous  success  and  self-confidence^  stand 
wholly  separate  and  apart  from  the  two  latter,  the  confidence  of 
the  spectators  and  ability ;  and  l^dksmg  previous  success  and  self' 
confidence  without  their  natural  and  expected  consequence, 
ascrihes  the  consequence  to  the  newly  introduced  cause,  the 
confidence  of  the  spectators. 

It  is  painful  to  observe  the  malicious  pleasmre  with  which 
Yoss,  on  every  occasion  on  which  it  is  at  all  possible,  deals 
Heyne  a  knock  on  the  head  either  with  the  awkward  cudgel  of 
Servius  or  with  his  own  far  more  redoubtable  fist.  The  present 
occasion  is  one  of  the  few  in  which  the  blow  is  not  accompanied 
with  some  such  insulting  expression  as  ^*  So  wiirfeln  die  drei 
herren  Heyne,  Heumann,  und  Bryant  iiber  Virgil !  "  (5.  138). 
**  Albem !  wenn  man  die  regeln  des  versbaues  kennt "  (3.  123). 
^'  Ihr  heiligen  Musen  !  Das  ohrzerreissende  ^  exstinxsti '  tragt 
epische  wiirde  ! "  (4.  682).  "Das  steht  wohl  Heyne  an,  soloho 
citate  zu  beekeln  !  "  (4.  700).  "  Was  sagt  der  verwirrte  !  " 
(5.  183).  "  Schon  !  veniebat  veniens  "  (5.  373) .  "  Der  scharf- 
sinnige  I "  (6.  161).  "  Der  feine  spotter  ! "  (6.  256).  "  Diese 
erklarung  ist  ihm  durch  die  elfenbeinpforte  gekonmien  '*  (6. 
895),  and  soforth,  and  soforth ;  expressions  which  cannot  fail 
to  remind  the  reader  of  the  boastful  and  vituperative  language 
with  which  a  Homeric  hero  delighted  to  second  his  assault  on 
his  antagonist,  often  a  better  man  than  himself.  It  is  indeed 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Voss  should  have  descended  from 
his  high  status  as  an  accomplished  scholar,  an  acute  critic,  and  a 
poet  able,  as  proved  by  his  famous  Idyl,  to  compete  even  with 
Goethe  himself,  to  these  imworthy  personalities ;  directed  too 
against  a  man  distinguished  alike  for  his  immense  and  varied 
erudition,  and  for  the  temperate  and  becoming  language  in 
which  he  puts  forward  his  own  opinions  and  combats  the 
opinions  of  others;  a  man  who  (his  Virgilian  labours  alone 
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taken  into  account)  has  contributed  more  to  the  advancement  of 
classical  literature  in  Europe  than  perhaps  any  man  that  ever 
hved.  The  errors  of  such  a  man  (and  who  may  hope  to  discuss 
without  error  the  meaning  of  almost  every  word  of  Virgil  ?)  are 
at  least  deserving  of  lenity.  Servius,  the  third  of  the  oonmien- 
tators  of  whom  I  have  here  been  led  to  speak,  derives  from  the 
accident  of  his  having  lived  so  much  nearer  to  the  time  of 
Virgil  a  doable  advantage  over  the  other  two  :  viz.,  a  vernacular 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  access  to  sources  of  information 
respecting  Virgil  which  have  since  been  lost.  Notwithstanding 
these  two  great  advantages,  Servius  (or  whoever  else  may  have 
been  the  author  of  the  commentaries  ascribed  to  Servius)  was, 
owing  to  defects  in  himself,  infinitely  inferior  as  a  commentator 
of  Virgil,  both  to  Voss  and  Heyne.  Totally  destitute  of  poeti- 
cal sentiment,  and  stone-blind  to  Virgil's  fascinating  grace  and 
eleganoe,  Servius  sees  nothing  in  the  Aeneid  but  a  mere  matter 
of  fact  narrative,  such  as  might  have  come  from  the  pen  of  an 
AratuB  or  an  Avienus,  and  writes  conmients  on  it  which  bear 
die  same  relation  to  those  of  Heyne  and  Voss  as  we  may  sup- 
pose critiques  upon  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  written  some  two 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  master  of  a  village  grammar  school  in 
Yorkshire,  would  bear  to  those  of  Schlegel. 

EXTAQTTE  SALSOS  PORRICIAM  IN  FLUCTUS,  ET  VINA  LIQUENTIA 

PUKDAM  (w.  237-8). — This  practice  of  throwing  the  entrails  of 
the  victims  into  the  sea  clearly  indicates  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  words  <nr\ay\votai  KOKojg  aya/3aXXo/LCCi/oca£  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  quoted  by  Longinus  (§  10)  from  the  author  of  the 
Ariwmtpia  : 

9v<miroi  rircr  c«rxr*  cxowri  yap  tpya  wortipa* 

V^oy  voAAa  $Mun  ^lAar  ta^a  X*H^*  cxo>^<' 

^jtXPPTUi  ffTXayx^ourt  icaiewf  awafia\\ofi9voi(rgf 

not,  with  Buhnkenius,  ^^  vomiting  up  their  own  bowels,  but,  as 
well  pointed  out  by  Walker  (supplem.  annot.  on  livy), "  throw- 
mg  into  the  sea  the  entrails  of  the  victims  they  had  sacrificed.^ 

Et  PATEE    IPSE   MANU    MAGNA   P0ETUNU8   EUNTEM    IMPULIT 

(w.  241-2). — Compare  Ennius,  quoted  by  Schol.  ad  Palimp9. 
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Veron.  (Keil's  ed.  p.  95, 1.  11) : 

"  atque  manu  magna  KomanoB  impulit  amnis.** 

The  reading  is  no  doubt  fortunus.    But  who  is  Portunus, 
whether  with  Martianus  Capella,  who  {Nupt,  1)  makes  him  co- 
ordinate with  Jupiter  and  Dis  (^'Neo  solum  superum  regem 
testabatur  uxorium  idque  etiam  Diti  propositum,  idque  For- 
tune/' &o.,  where  Ghrotius  interprets  Fortunus,  Neptunus,  and 
adds :  '*  et  quis  neget  de  Neptuno  sensisse  Yirgilium  cum  oanit : 
iMis  SUB  FLDCiiBus/'  Ao.),  and  even  assigns  to  him  the  trident 
(^'Fortuni  trifidam  suspirans  flagitat  hastam")— whether  is  For- 
tunus,  I  say,  with  Martianus  Capella,  Neptune  himsdf ,  or  with 
Servius  (^'  Deus  marinus  qui  portubus  praeest  .  .  .  qui  Qraeoe 
Falaemon  dioitur  ")  and  the  SchoL  ad  Palimpa.  Veron.  ("  For- 
tunus,  ut  Yarro  dioit,  deus  portuum  portarumque  praeses.  Huno 
Graeoi  Falaemona  vocant ")  Falaemon  P    La  Cerda  agrees  in 
opinion  with  Martianus  Capella,  Yoss  and  Ladewig  with  Ser** 
Tins,  and  Heyne  yaoillates.    For  mj  part  I  have  no  doubt  at 
all  that  Neptune,  denominated  Fortunus  in  his  capacity  of 
harbour-master,  is  meant ;  first,  because  both  of  the  pater  ipsb 
and  MANU  MAGNA,  neither  of  them  appropriately  applied  to  a 
very  subordinate  divinity ;  secondly,  because  it  is  likely  that 
the  IPSE  PATER  who  comes  with  his  great  hand  to  the  help  of 
Fanope  and  the  choir  of  Nereids  and  Fhorcus,  is  not  Falaemon, 
a  god  of  the  same  rank  with  themselves,  but  their  superior  and 
master,  just  as  the  ^^  ipse  "  who  comes  with  his  trident  to  the 
help  of  Cymothoe  and  Triton  is  not  a  god  of  the  same  rank  as 
themselves,  but  one  of  much  greater  force  and  power,  their 
master,  who  sees  that  his  own  hand  is  necessary;  thirdly, 
because  in  no  mythology  is  even  the  greatest  god  above  attend- 
ing to  minutiae^    A  greater  Qt)d  than  even  Neptune  is  not 
above  counting  the  hairs  on  a  man's  head,  and  keeping  a  sharp 
eye  on  the  shooting  of  sparrows ;  and  indeed,  to  go  from  mytho- 
logy to  philosophy,  how  is  it  possible  for  great  effects  to  be 
produced  in  a  world  consisting  of  atoms,  if  no  attention  at  all  is 
paid  to  the  atoms  P 
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TUM ^TAENIS 


TAB.  LJBCT.  (vi.  254). 

IDA  I  Itom.,  Pal,  Med.,  Ver,  II  \i.  ID  Yen.  1471,  1472,  1475; 
P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne ;  Wakef. ; 
Pott ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

AUo  Ifl  Burmann  jnn.  ad  AnthoL  Lot,  Poet,  p.  272. 

▲KHBA  HI  Schrader,  Emendat,  p.  154 ;  Bnindc. 


TuM  SATUB  AKCHI8A,  &0.  (ys.  244). — Aeneas,  in  dedaring  Cloan- 
thiiB  yiciariouSy  acta  in  tlie  capacity,  not  of  head  of  the  expedition 
and  chief  of  the  annjy  but  of  agonotheta,  or  ayoii/apx^v  (Soph. 
Jj.  572f  ed.  Bmnok),  'who,  having  given  the  games,  and  fur- 
nished the  prizes  (see  w.  6&-70),  possesses  the  right  of  declaring 
the  victor,  and  of  regulating  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  con- 
tesL  This  right  of  declaring  the  victor  is  always  enumerated 
among  the  prerogatives  of  the  Christian  agonotheta  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  when,  carrying  out  the  comparison  insti- 
tuted by  St.  Paul  (i  Car.  9.  2U)  between  the  Christian  course 
and  a  race  in  the  circus,  they  represent  Christ  as  the  agonotheta 
of  the  Christian  race :  ^'  Ita  agnosces  ad  eundem  agonothetam 
portinere  oertaminis  arbitrium,  qui  invitat  ad  praemium/'  Ter- 
talL  de/uga  in  persecutione^  1. 17.  *^  Froponit  agonotheta  prae- 
miam,  invitat  ad  oursum,  tenet  in  manu  bravium,"  S.  Hieron. 
Lib.  1»  ad  Jovittian.  o.  12. 

Fbasoonis  voce  declarat  (w.  245-6). — The  three  words, 
even  with  the  addition  of  magna,  express  no  more  than  is 
eipresBed  by  the  single  Qreek  word  Kfipvaan. 

GhLAMTDEN  AURATAM,  QUAM  FLURIBiA  CIRCUM,  &C.  (V8.  250). 

-*The  ifiariov  Zwwtov,  or  (biSioirov,  Pollux,  Onom.  7.  13  :  O  Se 
KaraoTiKTOg   \itwv  fOTi,  o  €\wv   Z^a    ti    avOt}    cvv^aa/ticva*   koi 
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Intextusque  puer,  &o.,  .  .  .  UNcis  (vv.  252-5). — Although 
the  change  of  tense,  fatigat,  rapuit,  sufficiently  points  out  a 
change  of  picture — here^  in  this  picture,  the  royal  hoy  is  hunting  ; 
there,  in  that  one,  Jovis  bird  has  seized  and  carried  him  up  into  the 
air — and  although  such  representations  on  the  same  work  of  art 
(whether  cloth,  plate,  or  porcelain)  of  distinct,  often  successive, 
acts,  are  sufficiently  common  and  notorious  (witness  the  shields 
of  Aeneas  and  Achilles,  the  wedding  quilt  of  Thetis,  and  the 
mantle  of  Jason),  yet  commentators  have  not  been  wanting  to 
accuse  Virgil  of  having  here  put  together  (sciz.  in  a  single  pic- 
ture or  view)  acts  which  could  not  by  possibility  be  performed 
simultaneously  :  '^  Yirgilius  dormitans  aliquando  :  intextusque 
PUER,  &c.,  ubi  non  exputo,  quomodo  ima  in  tabula  representatus 
fuerit  Gttnymedes  et  venationi  intentus,  ita  ut  ipsum  currentem 
videas,  et  idem  sublatus  in  aerem,"  Wagner  {Quaest.  Virff.), 
^*  Non  alitor  te  expedies  ex  his  tricis,  quam  f  atendo,  bonimi  Yir*- 
gilium  hie  dormitasse,''  Wagner,  in  notis  ad  Virgil.  Heyn.  Let 
this  palpable  error  (tacitly  acknowledged  by  Wagner  himself  in 
his  Virg.  Br.  Aen.)  teach  us  conmientators  humility,  and  that 
the  mote  is  sometimes  in  our  own  eyes. 

QuEM  PRAEPES  (vs.  254). — The  commentators,  connecting 
PRAEPES  with  AB  IDA,  and  displeased  with  the  recurrence  here 
of  the  same  termination  of  the  verse  as  at  verse  252,  propose  to 
read  in  place  of  praepes  ab  ida,  either  praepes  ab  alto 
(Burmann  jun.  ad  AnthoL  Lat.  Poet.  p.  272)  or  praepes  ab 
aethra,  conjectured  by  Schrader,  Emendat.  p.  154,  approved  by 
Heyne  (MS.  quoted  by  Peerlkamp),  and  actually  adopted  by 
Brunck.  But  the  structmre  is  not  praepes  ab  ida  ;  first,  because 
there  is  no  example  of  praepes  joined  with  ab;  and  secondly, 
because  the  boy  himself  was  upon  Ida  himting  (verse  262)  when 
seized  on  by  the  eagle.  The  proposed  emendations  are  therefore 
not  only  uncalled  for,  but  would  destroy  the  picture,  which  is 
that  of  the  boy  ^^  raptus  ab  ida,"  in  the  talons  of  the  eagle  high 
Tip  in  the  air  above  Ida.     Compare  Hor.  Od.  S.  20  : 

<<  quails  aut  NireuB  fuit,  autaquosa 
raptu*  ab  Ida.** 

Lucan,   9.   972   (of  the  same)  :   "  Unde  puer  raptus  caelo." 
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liooiany  Deor.  Dialog.  5  (Juno  to  Jupiter)  :  E^  ov  to  fiupoKiov 
TOVTOj  III  Zit;,  TO  ^pvytovy  otto  ttiq  1Si|C  aprratraQ  Stvpo  avti~ 
-yayfCf  fAarroi;  /loi  irpoai\VQ  tov  vow,     Stat.  Theb,  1.  51^8  (of 

Ganymede  chased  on  a  drinking  cup)  : 

"  hinc  Fhrjgius  fulvis  venator  tollitur  alls ; 
Gargara  desidimt  surgenti,  et  Troia  recedit.*' 

Also  Titian's  fine  picture  of  the  eagle  soaring  upward  with  the 
boy  in  his  talons,  while  not  only  Ida  but  the  earth  lie  far  below. 
Even  Aldphron's  limenterus,  who  dreams  he  is  Ganymede  and 
feeding  sheep  on  Ida,  is  pounced  on  and  snatched  up  into  the 
sky  by  the  great  ugly  eagle  with  crooked  beak  and  crooked 
talons  from  the  rock  on  which  he  is  sitting,  3.  59 :  t^ai^vn^  ?e 
iwiirravra  /iO£  ya/xxpiowxa  kqi  fityav  acrov,  yopyoi;  to  jSXe/i/io,  icac 
ttyKuXo\iiXtiv  to  OTOfnay  KovjuaavTa  /ic  ro<c  ovv^iVy  o0'  ovwip 
BKaOfifATiv  irerpoi;  /i£r€a>p<^£<v  Big  tov  atpa  Kai  viXaZ^iv  roic 
ovpai/foic  TOTTotQ  tirtiyofitvov.  Similarly  with  ab  ida  rapuit  we 
have,  9.  565 :  "  a  stabulis  rapuit ; "  7.  484 :  "  ab  ubere  raptuna." 
Ovid,  Met.  10.  169  (of  this  same  Ganymede) : 


(( 


percuaso  mendacibus  aere  pennifl 
abripit  Iliadem.*' 


Find.  Pyth.  9.  5  (ed.  Dissen) : 

Tor  o  xoiTocif  are/A0(r^a/>a7»v  ck  OaXiou  Ko\iruy  irort  Attroiias 
apwaff*. 

Ihid.  3.  US  (Boeckh)  : 

apvaff€'  Kotofxtva  8*  avru  9it^auv§  wvpa. 

AnthoL  Or.  (Jacobs),  append.  229  : 

Aatrcot  trrjiKu  fit  wtpi^  'X^'*  '"^  '*  M*  waffrtcv 

,  wyfi^tiVj  kAk  BaKafiuv  ripwatr*  ti^tfus  AXiat 
HoWoMy  Kuypa  yovtwri  \tir»y  funifitiia  rticyov. 

Ibid,  append.  296 : 

oXAa  fi§  Moip*  o\oriy  Tpip  lovXots  wKfitrai  vopciof, 
ripwafft  wap*  <fn\i«Vf  ovs  roxtas  tKa\ovy. 

Praepes  (vs.  254). — Neither  ^ym^  upwards^  nor  fiying  down- 
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icardsy  hxxi  flying  rapidly  fm*ioard,  right  ahead.     Compare  Auso- 
niuB,  Epigr.  Ilf6  (of  a  shorthand  writer) : 


and  [ibid) : 


**  puer  notarum  praepetum 
Boilers  minister,  advola ;  ** 

**  sentire  tarn  velox  mihi 
vellem  dedissct  mens  mea, 
quam  praepetiB  dextrae  fuga 
tu  me  loquentem  praevenis.** 

SuBLiMEM  (vs.  255). — High  up  in  the  air^  above  Ida. 

For  FATiGAT  (vs.  253),  see  Eem.  on  1.  284 ;  and  for  sidera, 
the  shy  (vs.  256),  see  Eem.  on  5.  628. 

Ibant  (vs.  269). — Ire,  as  here  used,  is  something  more  than 
esse,  and  something  less  than  se  ferre.  It  may  perhaps  be 
defined  to  be  esse  with  the  additional  notion  of  motion,  and  se 
ferre  without  the  notion  of  conscious  dignity  or  importance. 
Compare  8.162:  "sed  ounctis  altior  iJa^  Anchises,"  implying 
not  merely  that  Anchises  was  taller  than  all  of  them,  but  that 
Anchises  toent  or  walked  taller  than  all  of  them.  And  so  in  our 
text  the  successful  competitors  not  only  erant  evincti,  but  ibant 
EviNCTi,  not  only  were  garlanded  but  were  in  motion  also.  If  the 
word  ire,  like  our  own  go  and  come^  came  ultimately  and  in  loose 
parlance  to  be  as  in  Georg,  8.  SUS  : 

*'  nee  res  hunc  tenerae  possent  perferre  laborem, 
si  non  tanta  qnies  tret  frignsque  caloremque 
inter,  et  ezciperet  caeli  indnlgentia  terras," 

Uttle  more  than  the  synonym  of  esse,  it  must  originally  have 
conveyed  the  additional  idea,  the  proper  notion  of  motion,  else 
how  came  it  to  be  used  at  all  P  The  use  by  the  Greeks  of  ttc^u- 
Kivai  and  Tvyxaveiv  was  precisely  similar,  the  former  of  these 
words  at  first  and  in  strictness  conveying  not  merely  the  idea 
of  being  so  or  so,  but  of  being  so  or  so  by  nature  or  natural  dis- 
position, and  the  latter  of  being  so  or  so  by  chance,  or  happening 
to  be  so  or  so,  as  Eurip.  Hipp.  12  (of  Hippolytus) : 

\(y(i  Ktuciffrrjv  Bai/xovtcy  trt^vKtvai 
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[not  merely  am  the  worst  qfgodsyhut  am  hy  nature  tJie  tcorstofgod^^ ; 
Soph.  Oed.  T.  757  (ed.  Brunck)  : 

[not  merely  "  praesens  est,"  but  "  forte  praesens  est,"  happens 
to  be  present].  How  much  less  expressive  these  verses  if,  instead 
of  ir€0iiK€vac  w[idiTvy\avu,  we  read  uvai  ?  In  like  manner,  how 
dull  and  lifeless  the  picture  in  our  text  if  we  substitute  erant 
for  ibantP 

The  identical  form  of  expression,  and  conveying  the  similar 
lively  sense,  the  similar  suggestion  of  life  and  motion,  still  sub- 
sists in  the  Italian.    Compare  Pozzoli,  Dizionario  delta  Favola^ 
tom.  2,  p.  192 :  '^  Ma  sia  permesso  agli  Italiani  d'  andar  super- 
Iri  di  im  lavoro,"&o.     Metast.  Olimpiadey  2.  U  : 

.     .     **  hai  gran  ragione,  Aminta, 
d'  audame  altier.*' 

And  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish,  as  Don  Quix.  1.7 : 
**  Y  apeandose  de  una  sierpe  en  que  tenia  cahallero,^^  In  like 
manner,  stare  used  for  esse,  whether  in  Latin  or  Italian, 
oonveys  along  with  the  idea  of  existence  that  of  fixedness  also, 
as  6.  300  (where  see  Bem.),  ^^  stent  lumina  flamma."  Ariost. 
Ori.  jntr.  1. 


*'  la  bella  donna  in  mezzo  a  quel  si  mette, 
ivi  si  corca,  ed  ivi  a*  addormenta, 
ma  nan  per  limgo  spario  coel  stette^ 


,»» 


« 


(where  '^  stette"  expresses  not  the  notion  of  standing — for  the 
bella  donna"  was  so  far  from  standing  that  she  was  actually 
lying  asleep — but  that  of  continuance  in  one  position).  Man- 
xoni,  //  Cinque  Maggio  (of  Napoleon) : 

"  ei  fu :  siccome  immobile 
dato  il  mortal  soepiro 
ttette  la  spoglia  immemore 
orba  di  tanto  spiro, 
cosi  percossai  attonita 
la  teira  al  nunzio  9ta  *' 

(where  the  "stette"  and  the  "sta"  describe  not  the  position 

6* 
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itself  but  its  oontinuanoe  or  fixedness).  KaXccaffai,  also,  ooca- 
sionallj  used  to  signify  uvaiy  conveys,  along  with  the  idea  of 
existence,  the  additional  idea  of  being  said  to  exist,  as  Eurip. 
Iph.  in  AuL  lUk  (ed.  Musgr.) : 

ncAova  KveroixyufJ^f  os  varrip  rovftov  irarpoSf 
rovirovT    €K\riOri. 

We  have  thus  in  the  Latin  ire  and  stare,  and  the  Greek  we- 
0i;icci/ac,  Tvy\avHVf  and  KaXutjdaiy  five  synonyms  of  esse  and 
etvai,  the  first  with  the  notion  of  motion,  the  second  with  that 
of  fixedness,  the  third  with  that  of  natural  or  original  character, 
the  fourth  with  that  of  chance,  and  the  fifth  with  that  of  repute, 
superadded.    See,  Hem.  on  7.  291. 

Taeniis. — See  Muaeo  Pio-ClementinOy  torn.  6,  iabb.  12  and 
13,  for  busts  of  Hercules  with  such  'taeniae,"  also  for  the  obser- 
vations of  Visconti  thereon. 


271-279. 

AMISSIS — ^NEXANTEM 


VAB.  LECT.  (vs.  279). 

KSXANTEM  NOBIS  1  i^ofit.,  Ver,*  nti;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill 
Eutyoh.;  prino. ;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1476;  Rom.  1473;  Mil. 
1476,  1492;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut;   N.  Heins.  (1670,  1671),-   Heyne; 

Brunok;  Wakef. ;  Pott. 

ETE 
KiXANTEM  FOPis  I  Pal,^  Med,  (NIXANTEM,  an  E,  not  three  dots  as  re- 
presented by  Foggini  and  Ribbeok,  being  placed  over  the  I),    n  -fs* 
HI  Wagn.  (ed.Heyn.,  ed,  1861);  Yoss;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

HEXAinEM  KODOS  II  A.    HI  D.  Heins. ;  Phil. 

Pierius  says :  "  XJtmmqne  nobis  et  nobos  in  antiqtds  habetur  exemplari- 
bns.  Sed  nbi  nodos  ibi  itidem  kexaktem  habes;  nbi  yero  nobis, 
plurimum  ibi  nixantem  legere  est,  qnod  alibi  non  memini  me  legere.'' 


•  Ribbeck's  statement  that  the  Verona  palimpsest  reads  nixantem  is  incorrect. 
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Okdime  debilis  UNO  (vs.  271). — Ordinb  UNO  not  the  order  of 
oars  which  he  has  remaining^  but  the  order  of  oars  which  he  has 
lost,  of  which  he  is  dbbilis,  which  he  is  without,  of  which  he  is 
lame.  Ordine  debilis  uno  is  thus  the  variation  of  the  theme 
A3CI8SIS  REMis,  which  it  serves  at  the  same  time  to  make  precise, 
priciser  as  the  French  say.     Compare  Manil.  1 1.  256 : 

*'  quod  d  solerti  circuinspicis  omnia  cura, 
fraudata  invenies  amitsit  fiidera  membrifl. 
Seorpios  in  Libra  consumit  brachia ;  Taurus 
Buccidit  in  cunro  claudus  pede ;  lumina  Cancro 
desunt ;  Centauro  supereet  et  quaeritur  unum. 
dc  nostroe  casus  solatur  mundus  in  astiis, 
exemploque  docet  patienter  damna  subire, 
omnia  cum  caelo  fortunae  pendeat  ordo, 
ipsaque  debilibus  formentur  sidera  membris  " 

(where  ''debilibus"  is  not  weaky  but  maimed^  deficient^  tcanting). 
Phaedrus  apud  Maium,  Fab.  Nov.  11  (of  an  untamed  steer) : 

*<  qui  calce  et  comu  multos  reddit  debUes^* 

[^Hot  makes  weak,  bul  lames,  or  maims].  Plin.  Ep.  8.17:  ''Multi 
eiusmodi  casibus  [accidents  arising  from  a  flood  of  the  Tiber] 
debUUatij  obruti,  obtriti,  et  aucta  luctibus  damna"  [maimed]. 
Tacit.  Annal.  IS.  lU  •'  ^'  hinc  Germanici  filia,  inde  debilis  rursus 
Burrus  et  exsul  Seneca,  trunca  scilicet  manu,  et  professoria  lin- 
gua, generis  humani  regimen  expostulantes"  [maimed].  Ibid. 
U'  63  (of  the  fall  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Fidenae)  :  ''  Quinqua- 
ginta  hominum  millia  eo  casu  debilitata  vel  obtrita  sunt." 

[nMiUer).  Ordine  debilis  uno. — Feehle  with  its  single  ordo 
ofoarSy  the  other  ordo  having  been  lost  (amissis  remis)  ;  and  so 
exactly  Propertius,  2.  1 : 

'*  aut  canerem  Aegyptum,  et  Nilum,  cum  traotus  in  urbem 
septem  captivis  debilis  ibat  aquis** 

f  went  feeble  with  his  seven  streams]. 

Viae  in  aggere  (vs.  273). — "Proprie  editior  viae  pars,  h.  1. 
simpl.  pro  cwr,"  Hejne.  "Agger  est  media  viae  eminentia, 
ooaggeratis  lapidibus  strata,  unde  *  viae  aggerem '  dixit,"  Ser- 
vius.  Virgil  does  not  mean  the  centre  or  high  part  of  the  road 
as  contradistinguished  from  the  low  parts  or  sideF,  but  means  the 
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high  roady  the  via  aggerata,  as  oontradistinguished  from  a  bye- 
way,  whicli  was  not  aggerata  at  all.  It  had  been  minute  and 
trifling,  and  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  to  use  the  words  in 
their  precise  grammatical  sense.  Compare  7.  6  :  "  Aggere  com- 
posite tumuli,"  where  the  sense  is  not,  cannot  be,  the  aggerated 
part  of  t/ie  tumulus  (there  being  no  part  of  the  tumulus  which 
was  not  aggerated),  but  must  be  the  aggerated  tumuhis.  So  Tacit. 
Hist.  2.  2U  :  "Aggerem  viae  tres  praetoriae  cohortes  altis  ordini- 
bus  obtinuere"  [not  the  middle  or  high  part  of  the  road  (as  it  has 
been  incorrectly  understood  by  Stock),  but,  as  in  our  text,  the 
high  or  aggerated  road^.  Agger,  even  without  the  adjunct  of 
via,  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  high  road  or  aggerated 
road,  as  Eutil.  Ifiner.  1.  39 :  "  Aurelius  agger." 

AuT  GRAVIS  icrru  seminecem  liquit  saxo  lacerumque  via- 
tor (w.  274-5). — Servius  throws  no  light.  "  Saxum  viatoris 
contrivit,"  La  Cerda,  Heyne,  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  ed.  1861), 
Jahn  [Leipz,  Jahrb.  26,  p.  275),  and  Conington  ("  seminecem 
and  LACERUM  both  with  saxo").  ^'  Hit  dem  stocke  schlug  sie 
der  wanderer,"  Voss.  Voss  is  xmdoubtedly  right.  Saxo  is  the 
place  where,  not  the  instrument  wherewith.  The  instrument  is 
sufficiently  defined  already  by  icru,  the  stroke,  viz.,  of  the  tra- 
veller's staff.  Saxo  is  the  place  where,  the  "  agger  viae"  al- 
ready mentioned.  Saxo  is  a  most  proper  variety  of  expression 
for  the  "agger  viae" — ^the  agger  viae  of  the  Roman  roads 
always  consisting  of  huge  polygonal  blocks  of  stone.  The  ser- 
pent, whether  run  over  by  the  carriage-wheel  or  struck  by  the 
foot-passenger,  was  equally  on  the  "agger  viae,"  equally  on  the 
"  saxum."  If  a  blow  of  a  stone  had  been  meant,  the  words 
would  have  been,  not  ictu,  saxo,  but  icru  SAXoque.  The  pic-  ^ 
ture,  viz.,  that  of  the  snake  left  in  the  middle  of  the  carriage- 
way, is  the  same  as  that  presented  in  the  first  Eclogue  of  the 
two  just-yeaned  kids  left  in  the  middle  of  the  carriage-way. 

Saxo  liquit. — Compare  Ovid,  Art,  Amat.  8.  139  : 

*•  exigiium  summa  nodum  %ih\fronte  relinqui^ 
ut  pateant  aures,  ora  rotunda  volunt.'* 

Nexan  TEM,  not  NiXANTEM  (v8.  279),  first,  because  there  is  no 
example  of  tho  applioation  of  nixans  to  a  serpent,  while  the 
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applioation  not  indeed  of  nexans  itself ,  but  of  the  near  rela- 
tion of  nexanSy  nexus,  is  quite  usual,  as  Ovid,  Met,  15,  659  : 

*  *  hunc  modo  serpentemt  baculum  qui  nexihm  ambit, 
perspice.*' 

Ihid.  3.  Ul  : 

*'  ille  volubilibus  squamosoa  nsxibut  orbes 
torquet,  et  immenaos  saltu  sinuatur  in  arcus.*^ 


Secondly,  because  the  sense  afforded  by  nixantem,  viz.,  niten- 
tem,  is  as  bad  a  sense  as  that  afforded  by  nexantem  is  good, 
and  Wagner's  rationale  of  the  sense,  **  ut  aves  alis,  homines 
quadrupedesque  pedibus,  ita  serpentes  nituntur  nodis  s.  inflexis 
in  se  membris,"  zoologically  incorrect,  the  sinuous  motion  of  a 
serpent  not  being  vertical  and  upright  (as  expressed  by  nitens), 
but  lateral  and  horizontal.  And  thirdly,  because  in  the  most 
ancient  MSS.,  viz.,  those  written  in  what  we  call  capitals,  the 
E,  originally  very  like  I,  becomes  by  the  gradual  loss  of  its 
horizontal  limbs,  every  day  more  and  more  like  I,  until  at  last 
it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
I,  having  no  limbs  to  lose,  remains  always  I,  and  runs  little  risk 
of  being  mistaken  for  E.     See  "  nexaeque,"  1.  452,  Var.  Lect. 


290-319. 

C'OXSKSSU — ALIS 
DONSESSU    MEDIUM    TULIT,   EXSTRUCTOQUE    RESEDIT    (vS.  290). — 

"ExsTRUCTO  coNSBssu  RESEDIT,"  Scrvius,  Heyuc,  Wagner 
(Praest.),  Very  erroneous,  consessus  never  being  the  place  or 
building  in  which  the  people  are  assembled,  but  the  assembly 
itaelf ,  the  people  themselves  regarded  as  sitting  together.  Com- 
pare verse  340 : 

"  hie  totum  caveae  comestum  ingentis  et  ora 
prima  patrum  magnis  Saline  clamoribus  implrt,*' 
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where  **  caveae"  is  the  plaoe  where  the  afisembly  is  seated,  and 
'^  oonsessum  "  the  seated  assembly.  Yaler.  Max.  2. 4:  'Vspeotan- 
tium  consesaum  velorum  umbraculis  texit."  Cio.  in  Verr.  S.  7 : 
''  Quis  tarn  inimious  huio  ordini  fiiit,  qui  non  conspeetu  con- 
HeamqyiQ  vestro  oommovereturP"  Consessu,  therefore,  does  not 
belong  to  exstructo,  but  is  the  abbreviation  of  consessui,  and 
EXSTRUCTO  is  to  be  considered  as  a  substantive  and  equivalent 
to  EXSTRUCTO  Bolio.  And  so  Thiel,  followed  by  Forbiger  and 
Conington. 

Eesedit. — Eesidere,  to  ait  down^  is  the  word  properly  and 
peculiarly  used  to  express  sitting  down  formally  and  in  state,  as 
the  chief  person  in  a  public  assembly.    Compare  1.  509  : 

'*  turn  foribua  divae,  media  testudine  templi, 
saepta  annis  solioque  alto  subnixa  reudit.** 

Ovid,  Met.  7. 101 : 

'*  conveniunt  populi  sacrum  Mavortis  in  arrum, 
oonsistuntque  iugis.    Medio  rex  ipse  resedit 
agmine  purpureus,  sceptroqne  insignis  ebumo.'' 

It  was  not  as  king,  but  as  agonotheta  that  Aeneas  resedit,  sat 
down  in  state  (took  the  chcdr,  as  we  say).  See  Eem.  on  verse 
244,  and  compare  Spartian.  in  Vita  Adrianiy  13  (of  Adrian) : 
"  Multa  in  Athenienses  contulit,  et^ro  agonotheta  resedit^*  where 
"  resedit "  corresponds  very  nearly  to  presided. 

PoNiT  (vs.  292)  =  tiOhj  the  formal  technical  word  on  such 
occasions,  as  Hom.  //.  23,  7U0  : 

Ibid.  656 : 

Tw  8'  apa  yucriBtpri  riB^t  Sciros  o/A^iici/ircAAoi'. 

Amore  pio  (vs.  296). — "  Casto,  non  infami,"  Servius,  For- 
biger, Conington.  "  Exponunt,  casto.  Mihi  simpliciter  omnis 
amor  et  amieitia  pietatem  continere  videtur,'*  Heyne.  All 
equally  wrong,  and  equally  mistaking  the  meaning  of  pius, 
which  is  neither  "oastus"  nor  "amans"  and  "amicus,"  but 
exactly  our  tender,  affectionate.  See  Rem.  on  "  insignem  pietate 
virum,"  1.  14.    In  our  text,  therefore,  the  adjunct  pig  expresses 
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neither  the  innocence  and  chasteness  of  Nisus's  love  for  Eurja- 
lus,  nor  the  general  character  of  all  love,  but  the  tenderness  and 
&ffeotionate  nature  of  the  love  of  Nisus  for  Eurjalus,  how  ten- 
derly Nisus  loved  Euryalus.  The  love  was  not  ardens,  like 
^hat  of  Dido  for  Aeneas  (4.  101),  or  that  of  Corydon  for  Alexis 
{.EcL  S.  i),  but  "  pius/*  soft  and  tender,  like  that  of  a  parent  for 
a  child,  or  a  child  for  a  parent,  or  a  brother  for  a  brother,  as 
Orid,  Tri^t.  U-  5.  30  (Conington's  own  quotation) : 

**  (^Mo  piu9  adfectu  Castora /ra/^r  habet.** 

That  it  was  "  castus"  is  not  contained  in  the  proposition,  but 
follows  as  a  corollary,  and  such  may  have  been  the  meaning 
of  Servius — a  commentator  who  so  frequently  explains  not  by 
synonymous  terms  but  by  corollaries. 

AcapiTE  HAEc  ANiMis  (vs.  304),  thcmc ;  laetasque  adver- 
TiTE  MENTEs,  Variation. 

Flava  oliva  (vs.  309). — "  Viridi,"  Servius.  "Variis  coniec- 
turis  frustra  tentatum,  alha^  tonsa,  pulchra,  Vere  animadvertit 
Heynius  varia  esse  olivarum  genera,  et  oolorem  diverse  tempore 
diversum,"  Peerlkamp.  The  epithet  "  flavus,"  taken  literally, 
is  strictly  correct  and  proper,  and  signaUses  a  very  remark- 
able and  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  olive,  its  yellow  pollen, 
which  it  sheds  so  copiously  in  the  flowering  season  as  not  only  to 
cover  the  leaves,  trunk,  and  branches  of  the  tree,  but  even  the 
ground  and  neighbouring  objects  with  a  yellow  dust.  I  remem- 
ber very  well  when  walking  a  few  years  ago  from  Pietra  Santa 
to  Massa  in  the  flowering  season  of  the  olive,  I  walked  for  miles 
between  rows  of  olives  which  were  not  only  themselves  yellow 
with  this  yellow  dust,  but  had  rendered  the  copings  and  sides  of 
the  walls  underneath  them,  and  even  the  roads  themselves  to 
well  nigh  the  middle,  also  yellow,  as  if  strewn  with  a  pale  ochre 
powder.  The  powder  adhering  to  the  soles  of  my  shoes  as  I 
walked,  you  could  have  traced  me  by  my  footmarks  in  the  yel- 
low dust.  We  have  thus  an  easy  and  natural  explanation  not 
only  of  Virgil's  flava,  but  of  Aesohylus's  ^avBnq^  Pers.  617. 

CoRRjPiUNT  SPATIA  (v8.  316). — See  Rem.  on  "corripiunt 
ffpatium  medium,''  6.  634. 
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Effusi  nimbo  similes  (vs.  317). — See,  for  precisely  the  same 
simile  applied  to  the  flight  of  bees,  Oeorg,  U>  S12  : 

.    .     .     '*  ut  aestivis  efimu  nubibiu  imber 
erupere," 

a  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that  the  comparison  in  our  text 
is  of  the  quick  succession  of  the  racers  starting  from  the  goal  to 
the  quick  succession  of  the  drops  of  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  The 
NiMBo  of  our  text  is  the  "  imber"  of  the  fourth  Georgic  and  the 
"  effusus  (imber)"  of  the  fourth  Georgic  is  the  effusi  [cursored) 
of  our  text. 

SiMUL  ULTIMA  8IGNANT  (vs.  317). — "  Dcsignabaut  locum  qui 
finem  cursibus  daret,"  Donatus.  "  Intuentur  et  notant  ultima 
spatia,  1.  e.j  finem  cursus  aviditate  vincendi,  et  deest  tTWW,"  Ser- 
vius  (ed.  Lion).  *'  Notant,  oculis  animoque  designant  metam,  ut 
fere  Servius,"  Heyne.  No,  by  no  means ;  for  if  simul  be  they 
all  at  the  same  timey  there  seems  to  be  no  gOQd  reason  why  they 
should  all  at  the  same  time  perform  this  act,  especially  as  the 
act  was  one  which  could  not  be  seen  by  the  spectators,  which 
formed  no  picture ;  and  if  simul  be  at  the  same  time  as  they  re- 
LiNQUUNT  limen  EFFUSI  NIMBO  SIMILES,  the  running  with  eyes 
fixed  intently  on  the  distant  goal  and  the  rushing  with  the  im- 
petuosity of  a  shower  agree  but  sorrily  together.  I  therefore 
understand  simul  ultima  signant  to  mean  at  the  same  time  the 
last  trumpets  somid.  These  words  are  thus  the  repetition,  in  a 
slightly  varied  form,  of  signo  audito,  defining  more  precisely 
than  those  words  the  precise  moment  of  the  starting  (viz.,  that 
it  was  at  the  last  soimd  of  the  trumpet),  just  as  limen  relin- 
quunt  is  a  repetition,  in  a  slightly  varied  form,  of  corripiunt 
SPATIA,  defining  more  precisely  than  those  words  the  actual 
starting  itself,  the  actual  leaving  of  the  limen.  The  general 
notion  is,  as  usual  by  Virgil,  placed  first,  signoque  repents 
CORRIPIUNT  spatia  AUDITO,  and  the  particularization  follows^ 

LIMENQUE  RELINQUUNT  EFFUSI  NIMBO  SIMILES.     If  it  be  objected 

that  in  point  of  fact  the  leaving  the  limen  preceded,  not  followed, 
the  rushing  into  the  racecourse  (spatia),  the  answer  is  easy,  viz., 
that  this  reverse  order  is  only  another  instance  of  that  vanpov 
irpoTipov  so  familiar  to  Virgil,  and  that  this  varepov  irporipov 
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(at  least  with  respect  to  limen  relinquunt)  the  same, 
'hatever  interpretation  be  adopted.    In  proof  that  the  signal 
racers  to  start  was  usually  given  by  the  sounding  of  trum- 
suffice  it  to  cite  Ovid,  Met  10.  652  (of  the  race  between 
HdLippomenes  and  Atalanta) : 

'*  tiffna  tubae  dederant,  cum  carcere  pronus  uterque 
emicat,  et  summam  celeri  pede  libat  arenam." 

SiL  16.  478  (of  the  foot-race  in  funeral  games) : 

"  qui  po«tquam  arrecti  plantis  et  peotora  proni, 
pulsantesque  aestu  laudum  exultantia  corda, 
aceepere  tuba  spatium,  exsiluere  per  auras 
odus  effusifl  nervo  exturbante  sagittis/' 

Heliod.  4.  3  :  vap^XOtov  t  uq  taedovcy  to  t  ovofjia  irpoariyyiWey 
Kot  TO  lOvoQ  tSriXoVy  Kai  Tov  Spofiov  rriv  \topav  tK\})povTOy  kqi  ttiv 
iraifOirXiav  evSvg,  etfmtTTTiKH  r>}  jiaXfiiSi  rov  Spofiov  aaOfiaivtatv^ 
KQi  TO  wapa  rf)c  oaXiriyyog  evSoaipov  qkwv  kqi  poyig  avo' 
fuviMfv.  That  it  was  usual,  then  as  now,  for  trumpets  to  sound 
thrice  when  giving  a  signal,  appears  sufficiently  from  Valerius 
Flaocus,  1.  350 : 

'*  et  iam  finis  erat,  zephyrumque  ratemque  morantes 
Bolyeiat  amplexuB  tristi  tuba  tertia  signo.*' 

So  also  Curt.  3.  21 :  '*  lamque  tertium,  sicut  praeceptuin  erat, 
signum  tuba  miles  acceperat."     Ariosto,  OrL  Fur.  5,  88 : 

**  sta  PolinesflO  con  la  faccia  mesta, 
col  cor  tremante,  e  con  pallida  guancia, 
e  al  terzo  itton  mette  la  lancia  in  resta." 

FuLMiNis  ociOR  ALIS  (vs.  319). — The  winged  thunder.  Com- 
pare Val.  Flaoc.  6.  53 : 

"  cuncta  phalanx  insigne  lovis,  caelataque  gestat 
tegmina  dispersos  trifidis  ardoribus  ignes  ; 
nee  primus  radios,  miles  Romane,  corusci 
fulminis,  et  rutilas  scutis  diifunderis  alas. 
ineuper  auratos  collegerat  ipse  dracones 
matris  Orae  specimen ;  lingiiisque  adversus  utrinque 
congruit,  et  tereti  serpens  dat  ytilnera  gemmae.'* 
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324-326. 

CALCEMQUE  TERIT  lAM  CALCE  DTORE8 
INCUMBENS  HUMERO  SPATIA  ET  SI  PLURA  SUPERSINT 
TRANSEAT  ELAPSUS  PRIOR  AMBIGUUM  QUE  RELINQUAT 


VAJt.  ZECT.  (vs.  326). 

QUE  I  JRom.f  Pal,,*  Med.  II  fi ;  ood.  Canon.  (Bntler) ;  ood.  Gamer. 
(Bersm.) ;  cod.  Thott.  (Dorph.)  Ill  Ddnat. ;  Serv.  (ed.  Lion) ;  Pr. ; 
Venet.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  MUan,  1475,  1492;  Mod.;  Bresc. ; 
Asoensius  (cited  from  Yen.  ed.  1519) ;  R.  Steph. ;  La  Cerda ;  N.  Heins. 
(1676,  1704);  Philippe;  Burm. ;  Ribb.f;  Coningt. 

T£  EMJL  P.  Mannt. ;  H.  Steph. ;  Bersmann ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670, 
1671,  nor  is  yb  in  these  editions  an  error  of  the  press ;  see  his  most 
extraordinary  and  nnaooountable  note  in  Bnrmann :  <<  ambiouumys 
codices  nostri  omnes");  Heyne  (''AMBiaTJTJMQirEl  Heinsins  consensu 
librorum  recepit,  qnod  et  pars  Pierianorum  habebat ;  ratio  tamen  et  res 
respuit.  Nam  si  transiisset  socium,  res  non  ambigua  iam  fuisset,  uter 
prior  esset.  Yerins  alii  editi  et  scripti  ambigtjtjmye")  ;  Pott. ;  Jahn ; 
Dorph.;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861);  Thiel;  Forb.;  Haupt 


*  Pottier*8  Btatement  that  the  Palatine  MS.  reads  yb  is  incorrect ;  the  reading  of 
that  MS.  is  Yery  plainly  que. 

t  Heinsius's  statement,  ''  ambiouumys  codices  nostri  omnes,"  accepted  and 
propagated  by  Ribbeck  (*'yb,  Heinsiani  omnes*'),  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
blunder ;  neither  I,  among  the  seYcnty-four  MSS.  which  I  haYe  myself  personally 
examined,  nor,  as  it  appears  from  Ribbeck's  silence,  Eibbeck,  among  the  MSS. 
examined  by  him,  haYing  found  CYen  one  single  one  in  which  the  reading  was  ys. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  statement  of  Pierius,  "  In  codicibus  aliquot  antiquis 
AMBiouuMQUE,  sod  YB  magis  placct,"  is  to  be  rejected,  not,  indeed,  as  literally  un- 
true, but  as  uncandid  and  dcceptiYC,  inasmuch  as  implying  that  all  the  other  MSS. 
he  had  examined,  with  the  exception  of  the  *' aliquot"  mentioned,  read  yb,  an 
implication  point-blank  contrary  to  the  matter  of  fact. 

{  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  this  additional  blunder  in  this  long  chapter 
of  blunders.  The  reading  received  by  Heinsius  is  not  ambiguumque  but  ambiou- 
umys. Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  his  words :  * '  ambiovi^mve  co<Iic'eg  nostri  omnes.'' 
See  Vffr.  Lect.  above. 
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Galcemque  TERiT  lAM  CALCB. — Ft.  tahtifie ;  It.  incalza.  .  The 
Tirgilian  student  who  happens  to  be  famiKar  with  the  verj 
common  and  even  vulgar  use  in  English  of  the  word  heel  for  the 
^ord  foot  (see  Launeelot  Gobbo,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  2,  2) 
will  smile  at  the  coil  which  the  commentators  have  made  about 
these  words.  The  "valde  dura  ratio"  (Heyne),  which  Burmann 
follows,  occupies  nearly  an  entire  column  of  his  quarto  page ; 
and  Peerlkampy  having  ingenuously  confessed  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imderstand  how  Diores  could  with  his  heel  have  trod 
upon  the  heel  of  Helymus,  who  was  before  him,  proceeds  with 
the  most  sober  sadness  to  aver  that  he  trod  on  him  with  his  toes: 
*'  Intellectu  difficile  est,  quomodo  Diores  calcb  calcem  Helymi 
triverit.  Trivit  calcem  Helymi  digitia  pedis^  In  support  of 
'which  incontrovertible  proposition,  the  matter-of-fact  commen- 
tator has  unaccountably  omitted  to  quote  the  matter-of-fact 
poet,  Sil.  Ital.  16.  491 : 

.     .    .     '*  instat  non  segnius  acer 
Hesperoe,  ac  prima  stringit  vestigia  planta 
progressae  calcis/' 

Poets,  beware  how  ye  use  figures  of  speech ;  they  are  dan- 
gerous, and  you  will  infallibly  cut  your  fingers.  What  will  not 
iuture  commentators  say  of  Thomson's 

<<  these  as  they  roll,  Almighty  Father,  these 
are  hut  the  varied  God  ?" 

What  has  not  been  already  said  of  "  this  is  my  body ;  this  is 
my  blood  "P  What  millions  of  human  lives  have  not  been 
sacrificed  to  that  one  trope  ?  And  had  not  honest  John  Asgill 
such  implicit  faith  in  the  simple  sincerity  of  Christ's  words  to 
Martha,  Evang,  JohanniSy  11.  26  :  koi  wag  o  Zwv^  kqi  wKmvwv 
iig  €/!€,  ov  firi  airoOavri  €cc  tov  aiuiva,  as  to  live  and  die  in  the  un- 
wavering expectation  of  being  taken  up  alive  into  heaven ;  and 
was  not  the  **  argument "  which  the  same  guileless  John  Asgill 
published  in  defence  of  such  implicit  faith  in  the  simple  sincerity 
of  Christ's  words  biimt  at  the  doors  of  the  Irish  house  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  year  of  Christ  1700,.  and  at  the  doors  of  the  English 
house  also  by  the  common  hangman,  and  himself  publicly  and 
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ignominiouBly  expelled  first  from  the  one  house  and  then  from 
the  other  P — warning,  not  only  io  plain-thinking  John  Asgilly 
but  to  all  lieges  for  ever,  with  how  large  a  grain  of  salt  even 
inspired — and  how  much  more  iminspired? — words  are  to  be 
taken.  Be  cautious,  then,  ye  poets,  and  if  ye  would  not  lead 
your  readers  into  a  shaking  bog,  let  no  fugitive  of  yours  take  to 
his  heels — far  less  fly ;  let  no  heroine  of  yours,  if  she  is  in  her 
senses,  bestow  her  hand  on  her  lover ;  or  should  your  heroine  be 
content  to  do  with  one  hand  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  let  her  at 
least  not  part  with  her  heart ;  for  how  exist  one  single  day  with- 
out the  central  organ  of  the  circulation,  indispensable  every  mo- 
ment for  forwarding  a  fresh  supply  of  arterial  blood  through  the 
arteries,  and  receiving  the  old  worn-out  blood  back  from  the 
veins  ?  See  Hem.  on  **  simul  ora  virum  praefixa  movebant," 
9.  471 ;  and  compare  Prudent.  Diptych^  137 : 

**  it  mare  per  medium  Dominus,  fluctusque  liquentes 
ealce  terens,  iubet  instabili  descendere  cumba 
discipulum;*' 

and  Juven.  1.  42: 

*'  palleat,  ut  widiB  pretsit  qui  ealcibus  anguem/* 

Incumbens  humero. — Leaning  over  his  shoulder.  Compare 
Stat.  Theb.  6.  602  : 

**  effugit  hie  oculos  rapida  puer  ocyor  aura 
Maenalius,  quern  deinde  gradu  premit  horridus  Idas, 
inapiratque  humero,  flatuque,  et  pectoris  umbra 
terga  premit ;  post  ambiguo  discrimine  tendunt 
Phaedimus  atque  Dymas.    lUis  celer  imminet  Alcon/* 

The  picture  of  Diores  overtaking  and  leaning  over  the  shoulder 
of  Helymus  is  sufficiently  intelligible ;  but  what  shall  I  say  of 
St.  Augustine's  {Con/ess.  k,.  7)  "  et  ecce  tu  imminens  dorso  fugiti- 
vorum  tuorum,  Deus  ultionum  et  fons  misericordiarum  simul  P" 
I  feax  I  shall  never  understand  it  until  I  see  it  on  canvas. 

Spatia  .  .  .  RELiNQUAT. — The  meaning  is :  Diores,  who  is 
now  at  Helymus's  very  shoulder,  would,  if  the  race-course  were 
longer,  not  only  slip  past  Helymus,  but — while  Helymus  was 
hesitating  between  two  things  (ambiguim),  viz.,  whether  to  give 
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up  without  more  ado,  or  strive  to  overtake  the  competitor  who 
had  BO  unexpectedly  got  the  start  of  him — ^leave  him  completely 
behind,  distance  him. 

Ambiguum. — Hesitating  between  two  things,  as  5.  664 : 

**  at  matres  primo  ancipites,  oculisqne  maligniB 
ambiguae,  spectare  rates,  miserum  inter  amorem 
praesentiB  terrae  fatisque  Tocantia  regna*' 

(where  the  structure  is :  '^  amhiguae  inter  amorem  praesentis 
terrae  et  regna  vocantia").     Coripp.  Johann.  1.  5S7 : 

**  frandibus  his  certat  committere  praelia  Mauhis, 
at  celer  incantum  subiens  exterreat  hostem 
ambiguumqixid  preznat,  f  retus  nameroque  locoque 
et  domitis  confisus  equis  " 

(where  '^Maurus"  is  the  diores  of  our  text,  '^hostem"  the 
HELTHUS,  "  celer  incautum  suhiens "  the  transeat  elapsus 
PRIOR,  and  ^'amhiguum  premat"  the  ambiguum  relinquat; 
and  where  the  meaning  is :  '^  by  a  quick  movement  come-upon 
when  he  is  least  expecting  and  terrifying  the  enemy,  and,  while 
he  is  hesitating  whether  to  fight  or  fly,  crush  him  ") .  Ibid.  2,  91  : 

.     .     .     **  nam  belliger  Austur, 
soUicitus  dubiaa  campis  committere  pugnas, 
collocat  astrictis  moros  foesasque  camelis, 
atqiie  pecus  yarium  densa  vallante  corona 
ponit,  ut  obicibuB  pagnantes  implicet  hostcs 
ambiffuoique  premat" 

(where  ^^Austur"  is  the  diores  of  oar  text,  '^hostes"  the  he- 
LTMU8,  **  obioibus  pugnantes  implicet "  the  transeat  elapsus 
PRIOR,  and  ^*  ambiguos  premat "  the  ambiguum  relinquat). 

Transeat,  relinquat. — Both  terms  belonging  to  the  raoe- 
ccfone ;  the  former  signifying  to  pass-by^  to  get  a-head  o/ioa  Ovid, 
Met.  10.  672  (of  Hippomenes  and  Atalanta) :  ^'  oonsequitur, 
iramitqfji'd  virum."  Cassiodor.  Var,  3.  51 :  "  Transit  prasinus, 
pan  populi  moeret."    Sidon.  Apollin.  NarbOy  S61  : 

**  ut  meta  ulterior  remi^-^it  omnes, 
fit  coUega  tuus  prior  duobus, 
qui  te  transiera»t''")y 
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the  latter,  to  distance  and  completely  leave  behind^  Ghr.  airoXeiireiv, 
as  Stat.  Theb.  6.  SU  (ed.  MiiUer) : 

.     .    .     "  par  et  concordia  voti 
yincere,  yel  solo  cupiunt  a  fratre  relinqui.^* 

Ibid.  6.  309  : 

,     .    .     "  stupuere  relict  a 
nubila,  certantes  Eurique  Notique  sequuntur/* 

Sidon.  Apollin.  Carm.  5,  175  (ed.  Sirmondi) : 

**  donee  ad  anfractum  metae  iam  iamque  felietus 
concita  ter  sparso  fregit  vestigia  porno." 

Claudian,  cfe  Ji.  Cons.  Honor.  6U0 : 

**  SIB,  precor,  assiduuB  consul,  Mariique  relinguat 
et  senis  Augusti  numerum," 

in  the  last  of  whioh  instances,  though  there  is  no  aotual  race, 
the  allusion  is  still  to  the  race-course. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  from  whom  this  passage  has  suffered 
most,  whether  from  editors  who  not  only  read  ve,  but  have 
found  no  other  reading  in  any  MS.  ("ambiguumve.  codices 
nostri  onmes,"  N.  Heinsius,  apud  Burm.  "  Ve,  Heinsiani  om- 
nes,"  Eibbeck),  or  from  commentators  who  insist  that  the  sense 
requires  ve  ("  Ambiguumque  Heinsius  consensu  librorum  rece- 
pit,  quod  et  pars  Pierianorum  habebat ;  ratio  tamen  et  res  res- 
puit.  Nam  si  transiisset  sooium,  res  non  ambigua  iam  fuisset, 
uter  prior  esset.  Verius  alii  editi  et  scripti  ambiguumve," 
Heyne.  "Ambiguumve,  quod  sensus  flagitat,  Palatini  alio- 
rumque  codd.  est  lectio,  ab  Heynio  revocata,  probante  Schaef  ero 
ad  Lamb.  Bos.  p.  144,"  Forbiger).  But  with  whomsoever,  or 
howsoever,  originating,  the  error  is  inveterate  and  widespread 
that  the  true  reading  is  ve,  and  the  two  clauses  transeat 
elapsus  prior  and  ambiguum  relinquat  alternative  each  of 
the  other.    So,  further,  J.  H.  Voss : 

"rennt'  er,  wo  nicht  ihm  voraus,  bis  «u  streitiger  schwebe  der  gleicKheit.*' 

"  Ambiguumve  recte  Heynius  praetulit,  probante  Schaefero  ad 
Lambert.  Bos.,"  Jahn.  "Ambiguumve  relinquat,"  Peerl- 
kamp,  observing :  "  Minus  aptum  huic  rei  verbum ;  nam  qui 
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aliquem  in  cursu  relinquit  est  jomr,"' and  by  such  observation* 
exhibiting  on  the  one  hand  his  perception,  however  inadequate,- 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  received  meaning  of  the  passage,  and  oa 
the  other  hand  his  total  ignorance  of  the  unanimous  reading  of; 
the  MS8.,  a  reading  which  not  only  does  not  involve  an  absur- 
ditjy  but  actually  presents  the  desiderated  sense  :  that  had  the 
race-course  be«i  longer,  Diores  would  have  slipped  past  and 
distanced  Helymus.  "Ambiguumve,"  Thiel,  observing:  "Bei 
entfemterm  ziel  kame  er  vor  oder  machte  unentschieden,  wer 
eigentlich  gesiegt."  "  Ambiguumve,"  Grossrau,  observing :  "Ita- 
que  si  longior  cursus  supererit,  facile  poterit  aemulum  vincere 
aut  certe  aequare."  "  Ambiguumve,"  Siipfle,  making  no  obser- 
vation at  all,  nor  any  inquiry  about  either  MS.  or  reading. 

The  second  clause  of  the  Virgilian  passage  is  not,  with  these 
editors  and  commentators,  an  alternative  of  the  first,  but,  which 
is  much  more  efficient,  rhetorical,  and  poetic,  as  well  as  much 
more  in  our  author's  usual  manner,  a  climax,  sfeigerting,  or 
epexegesis ;  and  the  Homeric  parallel  is  not  //.  2S,  382  : 

but  //.  S3.  526-7 : 

CI  8e  K*  tri  irportpw  ytptro  Zpofioi  ati^ortpoiffit  .  . 

T«  K99  fup  irapf\cur<r'f  ov8'  a4i<l>ripiirroy  tBriKtyy 

where  we  have  not  only  the  similar  apodosis  but  the  similar  pro- 
tasis, and  even  the  similar  climax,  steigeriingy  or  epexegesis.  Ah- 
BiGUUM  is  thus  the  descriptive  predicate  so  often  (I  may  almost 
say  always  where  possible)  used  by  Virgil  instead  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun :  the  latter  half  of  the  line  is,  as  the  latter  half  of 
Yirgil's  line  so  often  is,  a  climax  of  the  previous  half,  and  the 
distinction  is  observed  (as  by  Stat.  I7ieb.  6.  712  : 

.     .     .     *'  nee  dubia  iunctave  Mnesthea  yictum 
transabiiC  met  a  ;  longe  super  aemula  signa 
consedit") 

between  passing-by  and  quite  distancing  and  leaving  behind. 
Compare  Georg.  If.  1U7 : 

**  yemni  haec  ipse  equidem  spatiis  exclusus  iniquis 
praetereoy  atque  aliis  post  me  memoranda  relinquOf^^ 

HEXRT,  ABirSIDKA,  VOL.  III.  7 
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where  the  same  distinotion'  is  observed  betweefi  ^*  praetereo"  and 
*'  relinquo  "  as  in  our  text  between  tbakseat  and  kelinquat, 
and  where  ourioosly  enough  the  identical  cause,  viz.,  want  of 
space,  assigned  in  our  text  as  the  cause  of  not  passing  by  and 
leaving  behind,  is  assigned,  and  no  less  correctly,  as  the  cause 
of  passing-by  and  leaving  behind.  Need  I  say  more  in  proof 
of  my  thesis  that  que  (corresponding  to  the  '*  atque ''  of  the 
Georgic)  is  the  true  reading,  and  the  text  an  example  not  of 
alternative  but  of  climax  ? 


334-384. 

NON— STANDI 


VA^.  LECT.  (v8.  360). 

MISEEAEI  I  Med.    lO  P.  Manut. ;  P.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Wagn. ; 
Kibb. 


NON  TAMEN  EURYALI,  NON  ILLE  OBLITUS  AMORUM  (V8.  334). — For 

some  just  remarks  on  Virgil's  frequent  use  of  the  negation  ("les 
tours  negatifs")  see  Chateaubriand,  O^nie  du  Chi-istianiame^ 
S.  2. 10. 

Spissa  iacuit  revolutus  arena  (vs.  336). — Sfissa  denotes 
not  that  the  sand  lay  thick  on  the  ground,  t.e.,  deep,  but  that  its 
particles  being  very  close  together  (the  opposite  of  our  loose  and 
the  German  locker)  did  not  readily  separate  from  each  other,  or 
allow  the  feet  to  sink — ^the  very  kind  of  sand  fit  for  foot-racers, 
Ital.  soda  sabbia :  fine  thick  sand,  of  which  the  particles  are  all 
of  one  size  and  fit  well  into  each  other  so  as  to  make  a  dose 
compact  footing — such  sand  as  in  many  places  covers  our  sea- 
beaches,  and  being  firm  and  compacted  by  the  weight  of  the 
superincumbent  water  when  the  tide  is  in,  is  "  spissus,"  and 
being  "  spissus  "  answers  well  for  walking,  or  running,  or  rid- 
ing upon,  when  the  tide  is  out.     Compare  Senec.  Ep,  55:  "Ideo 
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diutitis  Yehi  perseveravi,  invitante  ipso  littore,  quod  inter  Cumas 
et  Servilii  Yatiae  yillam  ourvatur ;  et  hino  mari,  illino  lacu,  yelut 
angostum  iter^  oluditur.  Erat  enim  a  reoenti  tempestate  maris 
spissum.  Fluctus  autem  illud,  ut  sois,  frequens  et  condtatuSy 
exaequat ;  longior  tranquillitas  solvit,  quum  arenis,  quae  humore 
alligantur,  sucous  abcessit."  Also  Pliu.  M.  N.  36,  25  :  ^^  Solo 
festucato  inicitur  rudus  ant  testaoeum  payimentumy  dein  spiase 
ealcatis  carbonibus  inducitur."  Oolumel.  12.  54 :  '^  In  cistam 
▼imineam,  quae  neque  spissey  solide  tamen  et  orassis  viminibus 
eontexta  sit "  (the  osiers  of  which  the  basket  was  composed  not 
interwoven  "  spisse,"  i. «.,  thickly,  so  as  closely  to  fit  into  each 
other,  but  openly,  or  so  as  to  leave  interstices). 

Tertia  palm  a  DiOREs  (vs.  339). — Compare  Manil.  1.  787: 
*'  tertia  palma  Marcellus." 

Certa  manent  (vs.  349). — The  iiinila  khtqi  of  Homer,  //. 
9.  33 Ji : 

oAAa  8'  apumitffai  8180 v  ytpa^  Ktu  fioun\9v<rt' 

roiffi  fup  €  flirt  Ha  icfirai^  e/icv  8*  airo  fiovyov  AxMCtP 

ciAct'. 

PuERi  (vs.  349). — The  proposition  of  Nauck  (Jahn's  suppl. 
voL  14,  p.  556)  to  join  pueri  with  palmam  and  understand  it 
to  mean  Euryalus  is  inadmissible,  first  on  account  of  the  great 
injury  inflicted  by  such  structure  on  the  cadence  of  the  verse  ; 
secondly,  because  for  Aeneas  to  call  Euryalus  "  puer "  here, 
where  he  is  contending  as  a  man  among  men,  had  been  as  in- 
appropriate as  it  was  appropriate  for  Virgil  so  to  denominate 
him,  verse  296,  where  it  was  the  object  of  the  poet  to  place 
vividly  before  his  readers  the  young  man's  youth  and  inno- 
oenoe ;  thirdly,  because  the  vocative  seems  to  be  demanded  by 
the  preceding  vrstra  and  kobis  ;  and  fourthly,  because  the  voca- 
tive PUERI  has  especial  grace,  addressed  by  Aeneas  to  the  whole 
t^^^^Z  j.mrLd  inferior '..d  ^U^,  « it 
does  with  pater — his  own  descriptive  adjunct. 

Quae  munera  niso  digna  dabis  (w.  354-5). — "Niso  is 
probably  to  be  constructed  with  dabis  rather  than  with  digna," 
Conington.     I  should  say  certainly. 

Digna  (vs.  355). — Dignus  is  here  taken  in  its  secondary 
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sense,  viz.,  valuable ^  worthy  of  being  received.  Compare  Tacit. 
GentK  18 :  "  acoipere  se,  quae  liberis  inviolata  ac  digna  reddat.*' 
The  Greek  a^ioc  and  the  English  worthy  both  have  the  same 
Becondary  meaning. 

Pkimam  merui  qui  laude  coronam,  ni  me  quae  salium 
FORTUNA  iNiMicA  TULissET  (vv.  355-6). — "  Me  a  piimo  praemio 
abstulisset,  abduxisset,"  Heyne.  "  Ni  inimioe  a  Fortuna  acoep- 
tus  essem,"  Forbiger,.  Wagner  {Praest.).  The  two  interpreta- 
tions are  equally  incorrect.  Ferre  is  never  "  anferre,"  and  if 
it  were  sometimes,  or  could  be,  the  picture  of  Fortune  carrying 
off  not  only  Nisus,  but  Salius  too,  from  the  prize  had  been  down- 
right ridiculous.  Neither  is  ferre  ever  "  accipere,"  and  even  if 
it  sometimes  were,  the  picture  of  Fortune  giving  a  bad  reception 
to  Euryalus  and  Salius  had  been  little  less  absurd  than  that  of 
Fortune  carrying  them  off  from  the  prize.  Ferre  is  here,  as 
so  often  elsewhere,  to  take,  get  hold  of^  lay  hands  on ;  and  For- 
tune is  said  to  take  Euryalus  and  Salius  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  the  Fata  or  his  Fata  are  said  to  take  Daphnis,  EcL  5.  SU  : 

.     .     .     **  postquam  te/a^«  ^M/fr«w^, 
ipsa  Poles  agros  atque  ipse  reliquit  Apollo  ; " 

and  in  which  Time  is  said  to  take,  or  lay  hands  on,  everything. 
Ibid,  9.  51 :  "  Omnia  fcrt  aetasy  animum  quoque."  It  is  the 
Greek  use  of  0f/oai  and  arpccu  transferred  to  the  Latin  equivalent 
fero.  Compare  Apoll.  4.  1485:  <rt  8'  ovKofi^vai  Kr\oiq^\ovTo. 
Also  Hom.  IL  2,  302 :  ovq  fxr\  kiio^q  fj3av  davaroio  0€/oot;(rac, 
where  the  meaning  is  indeed  carried  qff^  or  awayfrom^  but  where 
this  meaning  of  carried  off^  or  away  froniy  lies  not  in  ^tpovnaiy 
but  in  Ej3av  ^epouaai,  went  taMng^  or  went  carrying.  There  being 
no  went  in  our  text  there  is  no  o/f  or  away  from^  only  the  taking 
or  carrying.  That  this  taking  or  carrying  is  to  be  understood  in 
malam  partem  not  being  shown  with  sufficient  clearness  by  the 
very  indefinite  and  general  term  tulisset,  inimica  is  added  to 
remove  all  ambiguity.  Examples  of  this  use  of  ferre  are  abim- 
dant,  as  2.  554 :  "  hie  exitus  ilium  sorte  tulit.'^^    2.  598 : 

.     .     .     "  quos  omnes  undique  Graiae 
circum  errant  acics  ;  et,  ni  mea  cura  resistat, 
iam  flammne  tnlerinty  inimiciifl  et  haueerit  eneis." 
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4.  679 : 

*'  Idem  anibiu  ferro  dulor,  atque  eadem  hora  tHiisaci.** 

10.  59 :  "  gurgite  mersum  unda  feret.^^     Liv.  4.  33  :  "  obtrun- 
cantur  in  ripis  ;  alios  in  aquam  compulsos  gurgites/^reoj/." 

Faciem  ostkntabat  et  udo  turpia  membra  fimo  (vv. 
357-8). — "Turpia  fimo  probably  belongs  to  faciem  as  well 
as  to  MEMBRA,"  Conington.  The  meaning  is  not  hh  face  and 
limbs  besniearedy  but  faciem,  his  plight^  his  conditiotiy  his  appear- 
ance; and  this  "facies,"  this  plight,  this  condition,  this  appear- 
ance, is  explained  to  be  udo  turpia  membra  fimo,  as  if  Virgil 
had  said:  speciem  ridiculam  ostentabat,  res.,  udo  turpia  mem- 
bra fimo.  This  is  almost  invariably,  if  not  invariably,  the  sense 
of  Virgil's  facies.  Compare  7.  448  (where  see  Rem.) :  "tan- 
taque  ^facies  aperit."  6.  575  (where  see  Rem.) :  ^^  facies  quae 
limina  servet."    6.  560  :  "  quae  seelerumy«<?iV.^  .^"   8.  193  : 

*'  hie  spelunca  fuit,  vasto  submota  rccessu, 
semihominis  Caci/r7n>«  quam  dira  tenebat/* 

Gtorg,  2.  ISl  : 

*'  ipsa  ingens  arboe,  facieim^e  simillima  lauro/* 

Ostentabat. — More  than  ostendit :  nuide  a  great  display  of. 

Olli  (vs.  358). — Not  the  object  of  risit,  i.  e.,  not  the  thing 
smiled  at,  which  is  always  put  in  the  accusative  (see  Rem.  on 
4.  128),  but  the  dative  of  acquisition  so  called,*  the  person  to 
whom  the  smile  is  directed.  Aeneas  did  not  smile  at  Nisus, 
but  directed  to  Nisus  his  smile,  viz.,  his  smile  at  the  "  casus." 
Compare  4.  105 :  *'  Olli  ...  sic  contra  est  ingressa  Venus," 
where  "  olli  "  stands  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  "  ingressa 
est "  as  olli  in  our  text  to  risit. 

Nunc,  si  cui  virtus  animusque  in  pectore  praesens,  adsit, 
4c.  (w.  363-4). — Exactly  asTelemachus  in  the  Odyssey,  pledg- 
ing himself  to  Ulysses  that  the  suitors  should  not  fall  upon  him 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  boxing  match  with  Irus  (18.  61) : 

Zet/,  CI  (T*  orpvpfi  fr/>a5t9y  km  9»fios  ayriyup 
rovroy  oXf^affBcu,  &c. 

Effert  ora,  se  tollit  (vv.  3G8-9). — Theme  and  varlatiouj 
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The  form  of  theme  and  variation  is  used  in  order  the  more  easily 
to  introduce  both  vastis  viribus  and  maono  virum  mukmure, 
accidents  of  so  widely  different  nature  as  not  to  be  easily  attach- 
able to  a  single  verb.  See  Bem.  on  "  progeniem,"  &o.,  1. 23-26; 
and  on  1.  550. 

ViCTOREM   BUTEN   IMMANI  CORPORE  QUI  SE,  &C.  (V8.  372). 

Not  IMMANI   CORPORE   QUI   SE  .  .  .  FEREBAT,  but  BUTEN   IMMAHI 

CORPORE,  exactly  as  3. 427  :  "  immani  corpore  pistrix ; "  8.  335 : 
"  immani  corpore  Thybris ; "  5. 401 :  "  immani  pondere  caestus." 

Veniens  amyci  de  gente  (vs.  373). — I.  e.,  artua  amtci  db 
GENTE.     So  Ciris,  k^Ol :  "  Pandionia  si  qui  de  gente  venitis.'* 

Talis  prima  dares  caput  altum  in  fraelia  tollit  (yb. 
375). — "  Proprie  dicendum  erat  dares  primusy^  Wngner  {Virg, 
Br.  En.).  No  ;  as  "  pnmo  somno,"  1.  474  (where  see  Bem.) 
is  the  beginning  ofsleepy  so  here  prima  praelia  is  the  beginning 
of  the  fight ;  the  comparison  not  being  of  Dares  to  other  pugi- 
lists who  were  to  follow  (for  there  were  no  others  to  follow),  but 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fight  to  the  sequel,  as  if  Virgil  had  said : 
rlsesy  to  begin  tJie  fight.     See  also  Eem.  on  "  primi  pedis,"  5. 566, 

QuAERiTUR  HUic  ALIUS  (vs.  378). — Alius,  another,  i.  e.,  an- 
other  to  match  Dares ;  as  if  Virgil  had  said  quaeritur  huic  par. 
Compare  Hor.  Epod.  15.  13  (to  Neaera,  of  himself) : 

*'  noQ  feret  assiduas  potior!  te  dare  noctes, 
et  qttaeret  vcqXms  paranV 


Alacris  (vs.  380). — Agog, 

Quae  finis  standi  ?  (vs.  384). — Compare  Sil.  12. 68  (Hanni- 
bal to  his  soldiers  before  Cumae)  : 

.     .     .     **  *pro  di !  quis  terminus,^  inquit, 
*  ante  urbes  standi  Graias  ?  *  " 
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387-421. 

HIC AMICTUM 


HiC  GRAVIS  ENTELLUM  DICTI8  CASTIGAT  ACESTES    (V8.  387). — ^Not 

Dicns  CASTiGATy  but  GRAVIS  DicTis,  OS  Stat.  Theb.  1.  283  (of 
Jupiter^  replyiog  to  Juno) : 

*'  at  non  ille  gravit  dictitf  quanquam  aspera  motus 
reddidit  haec.** 

Compare  verse  274,  ^*  gravis  iotu,"  and  Bern. ;  also  Yal.  Flaoo. 
6.  161 :  "  arduus  et  laevo  gravior  pede; "  and  Claud.  Rapt,  Pros. 
2.1,9: 

**  invalidum  dextro  portat  Titana  lacorto 
nondum  luee  ffraventy  neo  pubescentibus  alte 
cristatum  radus.'* 

For  Dicns  castigat  compare  Hom.  Od.  8. 158 :  vciiccae  8'  airiji/. 

Proximus  ut  viridante  toro  consederat  herbae  (vs.  388). 
— Compare  verse  667 :  "  Cursus  ut  laetus  equestres  ducebat." 

Ubi  nunc  nobis  deus  ille,  magister  nequicquam  memo- 
RATUS,  ertx  P — "  Ubi  nunc  est  ilia  gloria,  quod  magistro  usus 
es  Eryce,  quem  olim  nobis  iactabas  ?  "  Wagner.  No ;  nobis  is 
the  ethio  dative  (as  "  vobis,"  verse  646),  and  magister  nequic- 
quam MEMORATUS  Ues  out  of  the  direct  train  of  thought,  is  ex- 
planatory of  ILLE,  and  thrown  in  parenthetically  between  it  and 
ERTX.  Ubi  nunc  nobis  deus  ille  eryx  ?  sciz.  ille  eryx  ne- 
quicquam MEMORATUS  MAGISTER.  Both  the  scusc  and  the  struc- 
ture are  rendered  perfectly  plain  by  two  commas,  one  placed  after 
ills,  the  other  after  memoratus. 

Nobis  deus  ille  eryx. — Similarly,  Cicero,  ad  AU.  i.  16 : 
"Deus  ille  noster,  Plato." 

NoN    LAUDI8    AMOR,    NEC    GLORIA    CESSIT    rULSA    METU    (VV. 

394-5). — Not  PULSA  METU,  but  CESSIT  METU ;  as  verse  676 : 

**  ast  illae  diyersa  tnttu  per  littora  passim 
difuffiunty'^ 

where  the  structure  is  **di£fugiunt  metu." 
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Nec  dona  moror  (vs.  400). — These  words  are  a  variation  of, 
or  repeat  under  another  forin,  the  preceding  line: 

MJkVl>  EaUIDKM  PRETIO  INDUCTUS  PVLCH&OQUB  ITVEHCO  ; 

as  if  he  had  said :  "  I  would  have  come,  not  because  I  cared  for 
the  gifts,  nor  because  I  was  induced  by  the  prize  of  the  handsome 
ox,  but  I  would  have  come  for  the  sake  of  the  glory  without  any 
other  incentive."  Entellus  does  not  underrate  the  gifts;  on  tl^e 
contrary,  he  admires  and  praises  them  (prbtio  fulchroqub 
luvENCo),  bat  he  is  too  stiff  and  old  to  come  to  the  contest  even 
for  the  sake  of  what  he  values  more  than  the  gifts,  fair  as  they 
are,  vi«.,  the  honour  and  glory.  Moror  is  used  in  precisely  the 
same  sense  (its  usual  sense  by  the  bye,  and  that  of  the  Ghreek 
aX^yiKiMf,  Horn.  11.  i.  106,  and  aAtyo),  Ibid.  11.  389),  7.  25S: 

.     .     .     **  nec  purpura  regem 
picta  movet,  nec  sceptra  movent  Frianieia  tantum, 
^iiaatutn  i&  counubio  natao  tiialamoque  moratur  ;  ** 

i.  e.y  "  nec  moratur  tantum  in  purpura  et  sceptris  quantum  in 
ponnubio  natae."  Latinus  thinks  more  about,  cares  more  about, 
values  more,  the  advantageous  marriage  of  his  daughter  than 
the  presents  which  are  offered  him.  Entellus  thinks  more  about, 
cares  more  about,  values  more  the  honour  tcf  be  won  than  the 
prizes  which  await  the  conqueror.  If  he  was  to  be  moved  at  all, 
it  was  by  the  honour,  not  by  the  prize.  Nec  dona  moror,  there- 
fore :  "nor  do  I  mind  the  gifts ;  nor  do  the  gifts  enter  into  my 
thoughts  at  all :  it  is  the  glory  would  move  me,  if  my  age  per- 
mitted me  to  be  moved.'^     See  Hem.  on  II.  365. 

Duroquk  intendeke  braciiia  tercjo  (vs.  403). — Compare 
yerse  13G  :  "  intentaque  brachia  remis,"  where  see  Rem. 

Tantorum  ingentia  septem  terga  boum  (vv.  404-5). — The 
similarity  not  only  of  sense,  but  rliythm  and  structure,  of  these 
words  as  compared  Avith  1.  638  :  *'magnonun  horrentia  centum 
terga  suimi,"  exemplifies  that  sameness  of  thought  even  in  a 
great  thinker,  which  I  have  had  occasion  so  often  to  notice  else- 
where in  the  course  of  these  observations.  See  Rem.  on  5.  326. 
The  remarkable  parallelism  of  the  two  passages  is  sufficient  of 
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itself  and  independently  of  the  double  argument  of  MS.  authority 
and  better  sense  to  decide  me  to  adhere  to  the  received  reading 
TANTORDM,  and  the  received  structure  tantorum  boum,  and  to 
reject,  as  alike  unworthy  even  of  a  hearing,  the  reading  teu- 
CRORUM,  Peerlkamp's  emendation  tanto  nigrantia,  and  Ser- 
vius^s  junction  of  animi  and  tantorum.  It  might  be  expected 
that  in  two  so  strikingly  similar  passages  the  principal  term,  or 
subject,  being  the  same  identical  term  in  both,  should  have  the 
same  sense.  We  are,  however,  disappointed  in  such  expectation, 
however  reasonable ;  for  while  terga  in  our  text  can  only  mean 
literally  hiiksy  "terga"  in  the  parallel  passage  can  only  mean 
chines^  used  synecdochally  for  the  whole  animal ;  a  notable  proof 
of  the  deficiency  and  consequent  obscurity  of  the  Latin  language 
even  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  adroit  of  writers. 

Ante  omnes  stupet  ipse  dares,  longeque  recusat  (vs.  406), 
— "  Longe,  valde,"  Servius,  Nonius,  La  Cerda,  Heyne,  Wagner 
[Praest.).  "  Weithin,  ziiriicktretend,"  Ladewig.  "  Either  Dares 
actually  recoils  many  paces  from  the  weapons  and  will  not  come 
near  them,  or  metaphorically  shrinks  from  them  utterly  and  de- 
chnes  the  contest,"  Conington.  Servius  and  those  who  tliiuk 
with  him  are  surely  wrong,  and  Conington  in  his  first  interpre- 
tation, and  Ladewig,  right — refuses  from  a  distance^  refuses  with^ 
out  coming  near;  exactly  as  the  original  of  Dares,  Apollonius's 
Amycus,  stands  aTrwflev,  longe,  far  offy  eyeing  his  redoubted 
adversary  in  silence,  Apollon.  Ehod.  2.  48 : 

ou  fjiOM  avT*  AfjLVKos  irtipria'aro.  (Tiya  8*  airwSty 
ittrroMs  us  avroy  tx*  o/MfiaTa* 

Compare  10.  234 : 

**  agnoscunt  lonffs  regcm,  lustrantquc  chorew,*' 

where  **  longe  "  in  its  literal  sense  is  joined  to  *'  agnoscunt,"  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  in  our  text  to  recusat. 

Quid,  si  quis  caestus  ipsius  et  herculis  arma  vidisset, 

TKISTEMQUE   hoc    ipso   in    LirrORE   PUGNAM?   (vv.  410-411). — 

Our  author's  adaptation  and  appropriation  of  ApoUonius^s  (2. 
145} : 

(ppa^tO'S*  oTTi  Kty  rj(riv  avaXKurftriv  fpt^aVf 
fintts  HpaxXria  Btos  /cat  itvpo  Ko/xi(T<rty' 
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His  magnum  alciden  cx)ntka  stetit  (vs.  414)- — ^Eyen  to 
filter  the  lists,  to  stand  up  at  all,  against  Aleides  ('*  magnus 
Aloides,"  6. 122,  where  see  Ileni.),  was  a  glory.  Compare  ^n^Ao/. 
Pal  (ed.  Jacobs)  12.  70 : 

<rrri<rofi  €ym  Kai  Zrivos  cfayrioy,  ci  (re,  Mi/?<rKc, 

Haeg  fatus,  duplicem  ex  humeris  deiecit  amictum  (vs. 
421). — Duplicem  amictum,  "t.e.,  aboUam,  quae  duplex  est,  sicut 
ehlamys.  Hor.  Ep.  1.  17.  25:  'Contra,  quern  duplici  panno 
patientia  velat,'"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  "Abollam  duplici  vel  om- 
nino  crassiore  filo  textam,  et,  ut  videtur,  intonsaun.  Convenit 
talis  vestis  seniori  et  oaloris  experti,"  Wagner  (1861),  Ladewig, 
"  Abollam  duplici  (vel  omnino  crassiore)  filo  textam,  et,  ut  vide- 
tur, intonsfiun,"  Forbiger,  quoting  Hor.  JEp.  1. 17,  ^5,  quoted 
above,  and  Nep.  JDa^am.  3.  2 :  ^^Agresti  duplici  amiculo  circumda- 
tus."  It  does  not  follow  from  Entellus's  " amictus  "  being  "du- 
plex" that  it  was  coarse,  or  resembled  in  its  texture  the  "abolla" 
of  the  cynic.  Jason's  StirAa^  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  1.  720  :  SiirXaica 
iro/o0v/o€f|y  .  .  .  rr^v  oi  oiraaai  IlaXXac)  was  of  SO  splendid  a  red 
as  to  dazzle  the  eyes  like  the  rising  sun — 

1}  fifv  priirtpov  K9V  §s  ritXioy  cunoyra 

ocrcrc  fiaXoiSy  i}  kciko  fitrafiKt^tias  tptvBot — 

and  had  almost  as  many  pictures  embroidered  in  it  as  the  mar- 
riage quilt  of  Thetis — 

Ulysses'  -^^aiva  SittAij  (Hom.  Od.  19.  225)  was  fastened  with 
gold  clasps,  and  the  deer  hunt  embroidered  in  it  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  beholders  : 

X^aivai'  iropipvp€riv  ov\riv  ex<  ^los  OBv<r<r€uSf 
itwKriif'  avTop  OL  iTfpoPri  ■xpwToto  rtruKTO 
avKotciy  iiivfioifft'  irapoiBt  8e  8at8a\oK  tjck* 
tw  irportpoiffi  iro8«<r<ri  Kvooy  €x<  icoiKtKoy  cAAoy, 
cuTiraipoyra  \cmv'  to  8c  Oavfj,a(€ffKoy  airavrcs, 
«f  01  xpv<^foi  ovTfs^  0  fjLty  Aa«  yt$pov  awayx^^* 
ttmap  o,  (K^vyttiy  fiffxaws,  rjffwaipt  jroUfdrffiy. 
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or  could  the  ample  crimson  x^aiva  ScttAij  of  Nestor,  Hom.  //. 
0.  133 : 

ZiirKriPf  c#tTa8i9;y*  ovKri  8*  rrcKi^yoOc  Aax^i}) 

r  the  Stirruxoc  ivipyriQ  Awjtii  worn  by  Minerva  when  she  pre- 
ented  herself  to  Uljsses  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd  as  deli- 
te  as  a  king's  son,  Hom.  Od,  13.  221 : 

.     .     .     trx^ioBfy  Sc  qi  lyX^cy  AOriyri, 
eofZpi  Ztfias  ciici/ia  yew,  twificaropt  firiKoftff 
ire^awtiKttf  otot  rt  ayoKrcoy  iroiScs  tatftVj 
hiTTVxoy  €ifi^*  mfjMiffiy  txova'  tv§py9a  Kwirriyf 
iroffffi  8*  vwo  Kiwapoiiri  ircStA*  cx<»  X^P^^  ^  cacoyrut 

^r  the  t<rroc  StirXaS  napfxapiti  woven  by  Helen,  Hom.  //.  3. 125: 

.     .     •     ri  Ji9  fityay  itrroy  wpaiyri 
8iirXaira,  /Aapfiap§ijy'  woKtas  8*  cvfira<r<rev  atO\ovs 
Tpw0yft  imroJiafJLMv,  km  AxMcty  x<t^ox'^'>'*'^*'» 

or  even  the  Xwvn  Snrrv^  of  Amyous  the  Bebrycian  king  and 
"boxery  ApoUon.  Ehod.  2.  32 : 

.  .  .  0  8*  tptfunriy  8<irrvxa  Kttirijy 
avniffi  wfpoyriffi,  icaKavpowa  re  rpi^x*^^^ 
Ka0fia\9,  nyy  ^opc ccrfCfv,  optrp€<f>tos  Koriyoio, 

have  been  any  of  them  of  the  quality  of  the  cynic's  "  aboUa." 
The  coarseness  of  Entellus's  garment,  therefore,  is  not  expressed 
by  the  epithet  "  duplex,"  but  is  to  be  inferred,  if,  indeed,  it  be 
inferrible  at  all,  from  the  rusticity  of  the  Sicilian  court,  verse  40 : 
'*  gaza  laetus  agreati  excipit,"  and  the  simple  hunting  dress  in 
which  the  king  himself  is  introduced  to  us,  verse  36 : 

'*  horriduB,  in  iaculis  et  pelle  Libystidis  ursae/* 

So  incapable,  indeed,  is  duplex  of  conveying  the  idea  of  rustic 
coarseness  that  Nepos  [uU  supra)  has  thought  it  necessary  to  add 
**  agrestis"  to  "  duplex  amiculus,"  in  order  to  inform  his  reader 
that  the  **  duplex  amiculus  "  spoken  of  was  coarse  and  rustic : 
*'  Ipse  agresti  duplici  amiculo  circumdatus,  hirtaque  tunica,  gerens 
in  capita  galeam  venatoriam,"  &c. 
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437-463. 


GRAVIS FESSUM 


Gravis  (vs.  437). — An  athlete  should  be  neither  heavy  nor 
light,  but  a  mean  between  the  two,  Philostr.  Seroic.  (ed.  Boisson. 
p.  160,  of  Palamedes)  :  kui  firiv  kqi  yvfivov  ^ijai  roy  naXo)Ui)Si|i; 
/txc(ra  0epe(70ai  /japcoic  aOXtfTov  koi  Kovtpov  [*' medium  inter 
gravem  ac  levem  athletam  tenere,"  Lat.  transl.,  viz.  Stephanus 
Niger]  ;  and  it  is  precisely  owing  to  his  being  gravis  Entellua 
gets  the  heavy  fall  which  is  so  near  costing  him  not  merely  vic- 
tory but  life — ULTRO  IPSE  ORAVISS  CONCIDIT. 

NlSUQUE  IMMOTUS  KODEM,  CORPORE  TELA  MODO  ATQUE  OCULIS 

vioiLANTiBUS  EXIT  (vv.  437-8). — CoRPORE,  i.e.,  declinatione  cor- 
poris^ inclination  of  the  body  without  shifting,  stand  without 
changing  place,  or  position  of  the  feet  (nisu  immotus  eodem). 
Compare  Cic.  in  Cat.l.  6:  "quot  ego  tuas  petitiones  ita  coniectas  ' 
ut  vitari  posse  non  viderentur  parva  quadam  declinatione  et,  ut 
aiunt,  corpore  eflfugi!  "  where  both  words,  '* petitiones"  and  "cor- 
pore,"  are  technical,  i.t'.,  taken  from  the  language  of  boxers,  the 
noble  *'  art  of  self-defence."  See  Rem.  on  4.  675.  The  same 
word,  verse  445,  being  joined  with  elapsus  signifies  not  inclina- 
tion of,  but  the  actual  changing  place  of,  the  body,  the  shifting 
stand,  place,  or  position. 

OcuLis  viGiLANTiBus  EXIT  (vs.  438). — ExiT  (ex-it)  the  En- 
glish evades  {e-tadere)y  gives  the  slip  to,  and  the  Italian /oma,  as 
La  Nazione  (newspaper),  Firenze,  28  Febb.,  1862  :  "  La  Prussia, 
con  un  oambiamento  deoisivo,  h^forviato  il  colpo."  Compare 
Stat.  27ieb,  11.  138 :  "lucertura  leto  tot  iniqua  fugane  exeat J^ 
Sil.  14.  453 : 

.     .     .     ' '  bonus  ille  per  arteni 
criido  luctari  pclago,  atque  exire  proeellast,'* 

Celsam  oppugxatqui  moubus  urbem  (vs.  439). — Molibus. 
"Amphibolon  est:  aut  celsam  mombus,  B,\xt  quae  molibus  op- 
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^^Tugnabaiury^  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).     The  sentence  can,  indeed,  be 
2)&3^^d  according  to  either  construction,  and  the  parsing  was 
rhat  the  ancient  grammarians  had  most  at  heart;  but  whoever 
solicitous  about  rational  meaning  will  join  molibus  with  the 
"Verb,  not  with  the  adjective — opruGNAX  molibus,  tears  against 
^cith  icorksj  i.e.,  besieges  a  lofty  cttg^  being  a  better,  more  rational 
eense  than  icars  against  a  city  of  lofty  tcorks,  i.  e.,  of  buildings ;  in 
other  words,  molibus  is  necessary  to  oppugnat  in  order  that  with 
its  help  OPPUGNAT  may  signify  besiege^  while  it  not  only  is  not 
necessary  to  celsam  in  order  that  celsam  may  signify  high^  but 
is  injuirious  to  celsam,  inasmuch  as  it  causes  that  word  to  indi- 
cate a  height  produced  by  works  or  buildings,  not  by  situation. 
Molibus. — "  Machinis,"   Heyne.     No;   but  masses^  viz., 
masses  of  building^  the  masses  of  building  being  constructions 
or  works,  such  as  aggeres,  walls,  redoubts.     Compare  Ovid, 
Met.  5.  3If6 : 

**  vasta  giganteis  iniecta  est  insula  membris 
Trinacris  ;  et  magnis  subiectum  molibut  urgct 
aethereas  ausum  sperare  T3rplioea  sedes. 
nititur  ille  quidem,  pugnatquc  resurgere  sacpe  ; 
dcxtra  scd  Ausonio  manus  est  subiecta  Peloro : 
laeva,  Pacbyne,  tibi ;  Lilybaeo  crura  premuntur ; 
degravat  Aetna  caput,  sub  qua  resupinus  arenas 
eiectat,  flammamque  fero  vomit  ore  Typhoeus ; 
sacpe  remoliri  luctatur  pondera  tcrrae, 
oppidaque,  et  magnos  evolvere  corpore  montes" 

(where  "molibus"  is  the  masses  of  which  Sicily  consists,  viz., 
the  land  and  towns,  and  especially  the  by-name-enumerated 
moimtains) ;  Aen.  9.  710  : 

**  j^ualis  in  Euboico  Baiarum  littore  quondam 
saxea  pila  cadit,  magnis  quam  molibus  ante 
constnictam  ponto  iaciunt " 

["previously  constructed  of  great  masses,"  viz.,  of  stones  united 
by  cement]. 

Nunc  hos,  nunc  illos  aditus,  omnemque  pererrat  arte 
LOCUM,  ET  varus  assultibus  irritus  urget  (w.  441-2). — "I 
incline  to  refer  these  two  lines  to  Dares,  not  to  the  subjects  of 
the  two  comparisons,  as  the  omission  of  the  apodosis  of  the  com- 
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parison  would  be  awkward,"  Conington.  Certainly.  But  why 
incline  only  P  Where  is  the  room  for  doubt  ?  Is  not  ille  [Dares] 
PERERRAT  as  explicit  as  words  can  be,  and  would  not  the  stmo- 
ture  and  sense  be  complete  even  if  the  two  comparisons  were 
wholly  omitted  ? 

Nunc  hos,  nunc  illos  aditus. — "  Virgilius  utitur  Yooabolis 
quae  item  ad  oppugnandam  urbem  pertinent/'  Peerlkamp,  cor- 
rect, so  far,  but  incorrect  in  the  sequel  of  his  observation :  '^  sunt 
tamen  hie  aditus  in  corpore  Entelli.''  He  should  have  said  ad 
corpus.  Dares  cannot  get  at  Entellus,  being  excluded  by  his 
guards,  by  his  fencing ;  it  is  through  these  guards  Dares  seeks  a 
passage  to  the  place  itself  (locum),  i.e.,  to  Entellus. 

Entellus  vires  in  ventum  effudit,  et  ultro  ipse  gratis 
graviteroue  ad  terram  pondere  va8t0  concidit  (vv.  446-8). 
— The  case  of  the  que  after  graviter  in  our  text  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  of  the  "  que"  after  "  iactetur,"  1.  672.  The 
latter  ^'  que  "  being  found  in  some  first-class  MSS.  and  not  in 
others,  we  are  free  to  accept  or  reject,  according  to  the  proba- 
bilities ;  the  former  being  found  uniformly  in  the  MSS.  must  be 
accepted  whether  we  will  or  not.  Let  us,  therefore,  set  about  to 
make  what  hand  we  can  of  oraviterque.  Both  construction 
and  sense  are  complete  without  the  que:  entellus,  ipse  gravis, 

CONCIDIT   graviter    AD   TERRAM    PONDERE     VASTO.        Why  then 

graviterque  so  much  to  the  embarrassment  and  annoyance  of 
the  reader  ?  Plainly  for  the  same  reason  that,  to  the  no  less 
annoyance  and  embarrassment  of  the  reader,  it  is  '^  famulam- 
que,"  3.  329 : 

'*  me  faxavilo  famulamque  Heleno  transmisit  habendam  ;  ** 

t 

that,  to  the  no  less  annoyance  and  embarrassment  of  the  reader, 
it  is  "  pelagoque,"  Oeorg.  1.  1^2  : 

'*  alta  ^i&nA pelagoque  alius  trahit  humida  Una  ;*' 

that,  to  the  no  less  annoyance  and  embarrassment  of  the  reader, 
it  is  "  et  lumine,"  Aen.  6.  6^0 : 

**  largior  hie  campos  aether  et  lumine  vestit 
purpureo;'* 
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tihat,  to  ihe  no  less  annoyanoe  and  embarrassment  of  the  reader, 
itis"etcaeK,"5.  850: 

"  Aenean  credam  quid  enim  fallacibus  Austris, 
et  eaeli  toties  deceptus  fraude  sereni  P'* 

21'ow  wliat  is  this  reason  ?  What  is  it  that  so  often  and  so  effec- 
tually interferes  between  the  author,  between  this  great  master 
of  language,  and  the  clear  expression  of  his  thought  P  Plainly 
and  undoubtedly,  the  necessity  of  his  measure.  In  every  one 
of  these  instances,  and  numerous  others  which  might  be  cited, 
after  ilie  dear  and  unmistakable  expression  of  the  whole  thought 
there  is  still  a  syllable  wanting  to  the  completion  of  the  verse, 
and  to  supply  the  want  a  que  or  an  etj  not  at  all  required  either  by 
the  sense  or  the  construction,  and  only  disturbing  both  the  sense 
and  the  construction,  is  added. 

Gravitbr  ad  terram  pondere  vasto  coNxiDiT. — How  is 

this  so  heavy  fall  of  Entellus,  this  falling  not  only  gravitek 

tut  PONDERE  VASTO  to  bc  explained  ?    Are  there  reasons  for  it, 

or  is  Poin>ERE  vasto  a  mere  idle  exaggeration  of  the  weight  of 

the  man  P    It  is  no  idle  exaggeration,  and  both  graviter  and 

PONDERE  VASTO  are  used  significantly.     Entellus  is  himself 

GRAVIS  (IPSE  gravis),  therefore  ooncidit  graviter,  falls  heavily, 

gets  a  heavier  fall  than  a  light  man  or  even  a  man  of  ordinary 

weight  under  similar  circumstances.    But  this  is  not  all.    Being 

thus  GRAVIS— not  only  literally  gravis,  or  weighing  much  (vs. 

422: 

"  et  tnagno9  membrorum  artus,  tnapna  ossa,  lacertosque 
exuit,  atque  ingena  media  consifitit  arena"), 

hut  (like  Ovid's  "  tardus  gravitate  senili  Aeacus,"  Met.  7.  U78) 
gravis  with  age  also, «.«.,  old  and  stiff  (vs.  395 : 

.     .     .     **  gelidus  tardante  $eneeta 
aATigni«  hebet,  frigentque  efFetae  in  corpora  vires**)— 

£ntellus  falls  with  a  momentum  not  only  not  dinunished  by 
such  oounter-effort  to  save  himself  as  might  have  been  made  by 
a  younger,  more  active  man,  but  increased  by  the  sole  effort  he 
does  make,  viz.,  the  effort  to  strike  his  adversary  with  his  whole 
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collected  streiigth,  an  effort  at  once  the  cause  of  his  fall  and  of 
a  great  part  of  the  pondrre  vasto  with  which  he  falls. 

Ultro  (vs.  446). — There  could  be  no  better  example  than 
that  afforded  by  our  text,  of  the  wide  toto  caelo  difference  be- 
tween ultro  and  sua  sponte.  Entellus  falls  to  the  ground 
TJLTRo,  Le,<i  de  se,  of  himself^  or  proprio  motu,  but  so  far  is 
he  from  falling  sua  sponte,  of  his  mil  or  choic^^  that  he  actually 
falls  invitus,  or  point-blank  against  his  will.  With  this  fall 
of  Entellus  ultro,  not  sua  sponte,  contrast  the  fall  of  Camilla 
from  her  horse  (11.  828  :  "  ad  terram  non  sponte  fluens")  neither 
ultro  nor  sua  sponte,  but  occasioned  by  violence  ab  extra. 

CoNCiDiT  (vs.  448). — Expressive  as  being  a  compound  of 
the  intensive  con  (see  Eem.  on  "congemuit,"  2.  631,  similarly  ap- 
plied to  a  great  tree  which  is  being  felled ;  on  "  conticuere,"  2. 1 ; 
on  **  contorsit,"  2. 52,  3.  562 ;  on  "  corripiunt,"  6.  634 ;  on  "con- 
clamat,"  9.  375) ;  and  emphatic  on  account  of  its  position,  last 
word  of  a  sentence  and  first  word  of  a  verse  (see  Bem.  on  "  cre- 
dita,"  2.  246). 

CoNsciA  VIRTUS  (vs.  455). — I.e,^  the  virtus  of  which  he  was 
conscious.  The  English  use  the  word  in  the  same  manner.  See 
Morning  Star  (newspaper),  June  15, 1863  :  "  That  merit  belongs 
to  Mr.  Coningham.  By  his  means  the  conscious  guilt  of  the 
Horse  Guards  was  on  Friday  brought  to  light"  {i.e,y  the  guilt 
of  which  the  Horse  Guards  was  conscious). 

Nunc  dextra  ingeminans  ictus,  nunc  ille  sinistra  (vs. 
457). — "  Here,  as  in  other  places  where  ille  may  appear  pleo- 
nastic, it  has  a  rhetorical  force,  fixing  attention  on  the  person 
who  is  spoken  of.  *  Now  with  the  right  hand  showering  blows, 
now,  he,  the  same  man,  with  his  left.'  The  force  might  be  given 
variously  in  English,  *  now  as  furiously  with  his  right,  now,  brave 
man,  with  his  left.'  We  feel  that  that  tremendous  personality 
is  impressing  itself  upon  Dares,"  Conington.  For  my  part,  I 
feel  only  with  respect  to^iLLE,  that  it  is  an  eke  very  useful  to 
fill  up  the  verse — to  make  out  the  indispensable  dactyl  in  the 
fifth  place — and  serving  no  other  purpose,  adding  no  tittle  to 
the  sense  expressed  by  nunc  dextra  ingeminans  ictus,  nunc 
SINISTRA.     Nothing  is  commoner  in  all  languages  than  such 
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lifts  to  the  verse.     Compare  Horn.  //.  5.  U08  (Helen  to  Venus) : 

oXA.'  flucf  wtpi  KUPov  oX(v*,  KM  f  0vAa<r<r€, 
curoicc  (T*  ri  aXoxot^  votijo-frcu,  ri  oyt  ZovXrjv. 

^^^ntkoL  Oraec.  (ed.  Jacobs),  7.  286: 

II  &v  yt  wpot  irtrpriffi. 

or.  0(i.  1.  .9.  J 5  : 

.    .    .     *'  nee  dulces  amores 
8peme  puer,  neque  fu  choreas.** 

.  Here.  Far.  1U7 : 


.     .     .     '*  81  ve  me  altorem  vocas^ 
seu  tH  parentem.*' 

*Schiller,  Die  Burgschqft : 

*'  und  die  treue,  vie  ist  doch  kcin  leerer  wahn.** 

^C-Thland,  Der  RoHengarten  : 

**  die  thiiro,  die  bleibct  zu, 
die  Bchwcrter,  die  sind  bloM, 
die  roflen,  die  8ind  theuer, 
eine  wunde  gilt  jegliche  ros.'* 

the  rhymes : 

**  the  frog,  he  would  a- wooing  go, 
whether  his  mother  would  let  him  or  no ; 


.»« 


Tld 


.lid 


**  Malbrouk  he  went  to  the  barber, 
the  barber  [he  ?"]  wa8n*t  at  home ; 


»> 


**  old  king  Cole 

was  a  merry  old  soul, 

and  a  merry  old  soul  was  he  ; 
he  called  for  his  pipe, 
and  he  called  for  his  bowl, 

and  he  called  for  his  harpers  three ;  ** 

in  the  last  of  which  not  only  the  "  he"  of  the  third  line,  but  the 
^hole  third  line  itself,  and  two  of  the  three  "  he  called  for"  's, 

UEXKY,  ABNEIDEA,  VOL.  III.  ^ 
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are  mere  ekes,  very  necessary  indeed  to  the  sound,  but  adding 
nothing  to  the  sense  ;  exactly  as  Cowper,  John  Oilpin  : 

**  80,  *fiur  and  softly/  John  he  cried ; 
but  John  he  cried  in  vain/' 

where  I  own  I  can  no  more  perceive  how  either  of  the  two  "he"  's 
serves  to  make  us  feel  that  that  ludicrous  personality  (John  Gil- 
pin) is  impressing  itself  upon  the  horse,  than  I  can  perceive  how 
the  ILLE  of  our  text  serves  to  make  us  "  feel  that  that  tremen- 
dous personality  [Entellus]  is  impressing  itself  upon  Dares." 

Mr.  Conington's  opinion,  however,  is  neither  new  nor  singu- 
lar, a  similar  opinion  having  been  expressed  by  several  commen- 
tators before  his  time,  and  notably  by  Clarke  ad  Hom.  //.  3.  i09^ 
quoted  above :  "  vox  oyc  nequaquam  hie  supervacanea  est,  sed 
elegantissimam  turn  in  Qraeco  tum  in  Latino  sermone  emphasin 
habet,  quam  linguae  recentiores  prorsus  ignorant,"  by  whom 
not  only  our  text,  and  Hor.  Od.  1.  9. 15,  Seneo.  Here,  Fur.  12U^y 
quoted  above,  but  the  following  examples  also  have  been  adduced 
in  support  of  the  doctrine,  Od.  ^.  325  : 

fj  /ioAa  Trj\€fiaxos  <povov  rifiiv  /lepfiript^tt. 
71  rtvat  cic  nv\oi;  a|c(  tifjkvpropas  rifiaffoeyros^ 
71  oy€  icat  UnoipTriOty,  circt  vv  irtp  terai  aiyvs' 

Hesiod,  Opera  et  Dies,  2U6 : 

in  not  one  of  which  am  I  able  to  detect  anything  in  the  inter- 
calation except  an  awkward  help  to  the  measure,  a  pronoun 
thrust  in  where  the  sense  does  not  require  it,  hardly  even  permits 
it.  Further  proof,  if  further  proof  be  desired,  that  the  sense  of 
our  text  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  ille 
been  inserted  after  agit,  will  be  found  in  Ovid,  Met.  Jf.  308 : 

'*  nee  iaciilum  sumit,  nee  pictas  ilia  pharetras/* 

where  the  sense  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  had 
the  "ilia"  been  inserted  after  "sumit." 

Fessum  (vs.  463). — Dom  for,  knocked  up  and  good  for  nothing; 
kilt,  as  we  Irish  say. 
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466-467. 

NON  VIRES  ALIAS  tX)NVERSAQUK  NUMIXA  SENTIS 
CEDE  DEO 


"  ViKKS  ALIAS  quam  putaveras  huius  hominis  esse,  h.  e.  tuis 
maioreSy"  Heyne.  No,  if  it  were  only  because  this  had  been 
no  comfort  to  Dares,  no  flattery  (mulcens  dictis,  verse  464). 
**  Vires  alias,  sciz.  tibi  esse  quam  ante,"  Voss.  No,  if  it  were 
only  because  this  had  been  still  less  either  comfort  or  flattery, 
had  made  poor  Dares's  condition  even  worse  than  it  was,  had 
mid  in  plain  terms  that  not  only  was  Entellus  stronger  than  he, 
bat  that  he  himself  was  not  as  strong  as  he  had  been,  and  so  not 
only  depreciated  Dares  but  taken  away  even  from  the  credit  of 
Entellus,  whose  victory  was  on  that  account  so  much  the  more 
easily  won.  "  Alias  :  divinas,  Eryce  Entellum  iuvante,"  Wag- 
ner (1861).  Where  did  Wagner  get  this  information  ?  In  the 
-word  ALIAS  itself  ?  Alias  is  simply  other.  In  conversa  nu- 
lONA  P  Conversa  numina  he  tells  us  treats  of  something  wholly 
different,  neither  of  Entellus,  nor  of  Ery^,  but  of  Dares's  own 
gods  which  have  deserted  him  (^'mutata,  tibi  non  propitia"). 
Where  else  then?  Nowhere,  unless  in  his  own  imagination. 
It  is  a  mere  petitio  prhicipu\  a  mere  groimdless  assumption. 

What,  then  ?  How  is  this  cruel  crux  of  commentators  to 
be  got  over?  Alias  is  neither  Entellm^a  strength  different  from 
what  it  was  before^  nor  Dares^s  strength  different  from  what  it  was 
before f  nor  supernatural  strength  supplied  to  Entellus  by  Eryx^  but 
it  is  simply  other  strength^  another  strength^  i.e.,  a  strength  not  that 
of  Entellus  J  different  from  that  of  Entellus,  To  learn  what  this 
other  strength  is,  we  must  go  to  the  next  clause  of  the  sentence, 
the  clause  with  which  we  are  at  present  dealing  affording  no 
explanation,  informing  us  only  that  there  is  another  strength, 
alias  vires,  against  which  Dares  has  had  to  contend.  The  next 
clause  gives  us  the  fullest,  most  satisfactory,  information  what  that 

8  ♦ 
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strength  is  ;  it  is  conversa  numina,  a  god  in  disguise.  See  be- 
low. We  have  thus  the  sentence  constructed  in  our  author's 
usual  manner,  the  first  clause  more  general  and  requiring  ex- 
planation, the  second  particular  and  giving  the  explanation  re- 
quired ;  while  we  have  at  the  same  time  the  great  consolation 
and  comfort,  the  greatest  consolation  and  comfort,  indeed  the 
only  consolation  and  comfort  the  case  afforded,  administered  to 
Dares,  viz.,  that  his  defeat  was  no  fault  of  his,  he  had  been  fight- 
ing against  a  god.  Therefore  the  immediate  conclusion — cede 
DEO,  "  cease  to  contend  with  a  god,  give  up  a  contest  for  which 
not  you  alone  but  no  mortal  man  is  equal ; "  and  therefore  also 
the  preceding 

INPELIX  I  QUAE  TANTA  ANIMUM  DEMEXTIA  CEPIT? 

"  Unfortunate !  how  could  you  be  mad  enough  to  fight  against 
a  god?"  The  original  of  both  thoughts,  both  of  vires  alias 
and  its  explanatory  conversa  numina,  will  be  found  in  Horn. 
Od.  16. 181  (Telemachus  to  Ulysses,  whom  Minerva  has  touched 
with  her  wand  so  as  to  give  him  new  strength  and  make  him 
look  young) : 

aWa  8c  «ifiar*  ^x^tft  icai  roi  XP^*  ov«rc9*  ofioios. 
Tf  fiaXa  ris  dtos  ctro*!,  roi  ovpayop  tvpvv  exovaiy. 

Exactly  as  Telemachus  says  to  Ulysses :  "  Tou  are  not  what  you 
were,  it  is  a  god  I  see  in  your  place,''  Aeneas  says  to  Dares : 
"  Don't  you  perceive  it  is  not  with  Entellus  you  are  fighting,  but 
with  a  god  who  has  taken  Entellus's  place  P"  An  exact  parallel 
to  the  passage,  so  understood,  will  be  found  in  Valerius  Flacous, 
4.  124,  where  Neptune  apostrophizing  his  son  Amycus,  who  he 
foresees  is  to  be  killed,  in  a  boxing-match  too,  by  Pollux,  the 
son  of  Jupiter,  exclaims : 

**  iamiam  alitu  vires,  maioraque  sangiiine  nostro, 
vincunt  fata  lovis,*' 

the  "aliae  vires"  of  which  passage,  explained  by  the  immediately 
subsequent  "  maioraque  sanguine  nostro,  fata  lovis,"  to  be  the 
strength  of  Jove,  is  precisely  the  vires  alias  of  our  text,  ex- 
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flamed  by  the  immediately  subsequent  conversa  numina  to 
Hw  the  strength  of  a  god  in  disguise.     Compare  12.  894  : 

.     .     .     **  non  me  tua  fervida  terrent 
dicta,  ferox ;  dii  me  terrent  et  lupiter  hostis/* 

nvhere,  and  in  a  not  very  dissimilar  duel,  too,  we  have  the  simi- 
larly constructed  sentence  "  dii  me  terrent,"  general,  correspond- 
ing to  the  VIRES  ALIAS  of  our  text,  and  to  the  "  aliae  vires"  of 
Valerius  Flaccus ;  and  "  Jupiter  hostis,"  particular  and  explana- 
itoiy,  corresponding  to  the  conversa  kumina  of  our  text,  and  to 
"the  "maioraque  sanguine  nostro,  fata  lo vis"  of  Valerius  Flaccus; 
nay,  where  we  have  in  "  non  me  tua  fervida  terrent  dicta,  di  me 
"terrent  et  lupiter  hostis"  (=  ^^  aliae  tires  me  terrent  quam  tua 
:iervida  dicta;  di  me  terrent  et  lupiter  hostis")  the  vires  alias 
^f  our  text  and  the  "  aliae  vires  "  of  Valerius  Flaccus  as  plainly 
implied  as  if  they  had  been  expressed. 

Alias. — Othety  not  in  the  sense  either  of  changed^  or  of  a  dif- 

ftrent  kind^  but — as  shown  by  the  "  aliae  "  of  Valerius  Flaccus, 

^where  there  is  neither  change  nor,  Amycus  and  Neptune  being 
^f  the  same  kind  as  Jupiter  ("nostro"),  difference  of  kind — 
aimply  other  in  the  sense  of  not  the  mine  asy  not  identical  mthy 
different  from^  Entellus's.  After  alias  comes,  in  conversa  nu- 
3f  iNAy  the  explanation  what  this  other  is,  that  it  is  the  strength  of 
«  god. 

Conversa  numina. — "  Quod  frequentius :  aversum  numen, 
3>roprie  fortimam  certaminis  mutatam,"  Heyne.  "  Mutata,  tibi 
:iion  propitia,"  Wagner  (1861).  The  mistake  is  double.  Numina 
is  not,  as  it  is  at  2.  123,  ^'  quae  sint  ea  numina  divum,"  the  tcill 
^nd  pleasure  of  the  godSy  considered  as  their  tcill  and  pleasure^  but 
considered  as  representing  the  gods  tchose  mil  and  pleasure  it  is;  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  abstract  property  used  in  place  of  the  con- 
crete person  and  equivalent  to  the  gods  themselves,  the  gods 
lodily  (see  Hem.  on  "numine  laeso,"  1.  12),  exactly  as  "  numi- 
na" is  to  be  understood,  Georg.  1,  10 : 

**  et  Yos  agrcstum  prae&entia  numina^  FaimV 

(=  ''  et  vos  agrestum  praesentes  dei,  Fauni") ;  and  conversa  is 
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not  changed  so  as  no  longer  to  be  propitious,  but  changed  so  as  to 
be  no  longer  in  the  same /or  mj  metamorpAosed^  disguised.  Compare 
Ovi^  Met.  1.  87: 

,    .     .     **tellu8 
induit  ignotas  hominam  eonrersa  figuras.'^ 

Eurip.  Helendy  58^2  : 

Hel.  ovk  ri\9op  cf  yii¥  TpuaS\  oAA'  ciSmAov  ny. 

Men.  fcai  ris  0\twotna  ffwfxar*  f^fpyaC^rcu; 

Hel.  aiSrjpt  oOtv  crv  Qtororrfr  €x««s  A«X'?* 

Men.  rivos  irKaffcunos  Btwp  ;  atXTra  yap  K^yus. 

HeLi.  Vipasj  Sha\Kayti*y  ws  napis  /ic  fiii  \afi<u 

[a  metamorphosis].  Con  vers  a  numina,  therefore,  a  god  in  dts^ 
guise,  literally,  gods  turned  round,  gods  changed,  the  plural  num- 
ber being  used  as  indefinite,  as  expressing  that  no  oxie  god  in 
particular  is  meant,  but  only  some  god.  The  word  conversus 
is  used  to  express  both  changes,  both  turnings  roimd,  of  gods — 
both  their  change  from  the  divine  into  the  human  or  whatever 
other  form,  as  12.  623  (of  Jutuma)  : 

.     .     .     **  in/aeiem  soror  ut  eonrersa  Metitci 
aurigae  cumimque  et  equos  et  lora  regebat/' 


and  their  change  back  again  into  their  own,  as  7. 543,  where  see 
Eem.  (of  Allecto) : 

"  deserit  HcHpeiiani,  ct  caeli  cotiversa  per  auras 
lunoncm  victrix  affatur  Toce  superba;  "" 

Ovid,  Met.  9.  3If7 : 

**  Lotis  in  banc  nympke,  fugiens  obscoena  Priapi, 
eoniulerat  versos,  servato  nomine,  vultus/* 

where"contulerat  versos  "is  equivalent  to  tulerat  conversos. 

NoN  VIRES  ALIAS  CONVKRSAQUE  NUMINA  SENTIS  ? — Don^t  t/OU 

perceive  ( feel)  other  force  ?  dorCt  you  perceive  {/eel)  a  god  in  dis^ 
guise  ?  in  other  words,  DouH  you  perceive  {/eel)  that  you  are 
fighting  not  with  a  man,  hut  tcith  a  god  ?  Cede  deo,  yield  to  the 
god.  Our  author  deserves  all  praise  for  the  skill  with  which  he 
has  contrived  that  Aeneas's  consolation  of  his  unfortuuate  fellow- 
countryman  should  not  only  not  offend,  but  should  even  in  the 
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^3iighest  degree  eomplimeut  the  conqueror,  the  friend  of  their 
^common  host.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  Aeneas  should 
"Slave  himself  thought  that  it  was  a  god  who  was  boxing  in  the 
^hape  of  Entellus:  not  that  Aeneas  was  not  suflBciently  supersti- 
"^ious  80  to  think,  but  he  may  in  this  royal  condescension  towards 
^^)are8  have  been  merely  practising  that  other  royal  art  in  which 
e  was  so  great  an  adept  (compare  1.  212  : 


L289 


**  spem  Yultu  simulate  premit  altum  corde  dolorem  ;** 

**  clasaem  aptent  taciti,  sociosque  ad  littora  cogant, 
anna  parent,  et  quae  rebus  sit  causa  novandis 
dissimulent :  sese  interea,  quando  optima  Dido 
nesciat,  et  tantos  mmpi  non  speret  amores, 
temptaturura  aditus,  et  quae  mollissima  fandi 
tempora,  quis  rebus  dexter  modus**), 

^ind  wheedling  Dares  as  he  wheedled  poor  Dido.  The  petty  dis- 
simulation had  only  the  more  recommended  both  the  hero  and 
^he  author  to  that  greater  dissembler  than  either,  to  please  whom 
^he  poem  was  in  the  first  instance  written.  In  those  ancient 
^imesy  whether  of  Aeneas  or  of  Virgil,  plain  candour  and  single- 
^1688  of  speech  and  action,  especially  in  persons  of  high  degree, 
""^urere  as  little  known,  or  even  imagined,  as  at  present.  When 
hey  existed,  or  were  imagined  at  all,  it  was  only,  as  in  the  case 
f  Dido,  "  Candida  Dido,"  to  go  straight  to  the  wall,  to  be  the 
of  the  first  who  came  with  mouth  or  hands,  perhaps  with 
"ft)oth  mouth  and  hands,  full  of  gods. 

Cede  deo. — Yield  to  the  god.  To  what  god?  To  the  con- 
"%'ERSA  XUMINA,  the  god  who  in  the  shape  of  Entellus  is  fighting 
"Hjvith  him,  and  against  whom  it  is  madness  for  him,  a  mere  mor- 
t^L  man,  to  contend — 

UTFEUX  !  QUAE  TANTA  ANIMVM  DEMENTIA  CEPIT  !' — 

exactly  an  Juno  asks  Hannibal  whither  he  is  madly  rushing 
("  quo  mis,  o  vecors?"),  undertaking  wars  for  wliich  no  mortal 
man  is  equal  (''  maioraque  bella  capessis  mortali  quam  ferre  da- 
tum"), and  then,  showing  him  the  previously  invisible  gods  who 
are  engaged  against  him — a  compliment  not  to  be  wasted  on 
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Dares,  bard  pressed  and  only  too  happy  to  accept  without  ocular 
demonstration  of  its  truth  any  explanation  of  his  ignominious 
defeat  which  might  occur  to  magnanimous  Aeneas  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment — commands  him  to  yield  to  tlie  gods  ("cede  deis 
tandem,  et  Titania  desine  bella"),  Sil.  12.  703  (ed.  Rup.) : 

**  *  quo  mis,  o  veeore,  maioraque  bella  capessis, 
mortali  quum  ferre  datum?*  luno  inquit,  et  atram 
dimovit  nubcm,  veroque  apparuit  ore. 
*  non  tibi  cum  Phr}'gio  res  Laurentiye  colono, 
en,  ago  (namque,  oculis  amota  nnbe  parumper, 
ccmere  cuncta  dabo),  sorgit  qua  celsus  ad  auras^ 
aspice,  moDtis  apex,  Yocitata  palatia  regi 
Parrhasio,  plena  tenet  et  resononte  pharetra 
intenditquc  arcum,  et  pugnas  meditatur  Apollo, 
at,  qua  vicinis  tollit  se  collibus  altae 
molis  Aventinus,  viden'  ut  Latonia  yirg» 
accensas  quatiat  Pblegetbontis  gurgite  tedas, 
czertos  avidae  pugnao  nudata  lacertos  ? 
parte  alia,  ceme,  ut  saeTis  Gradivus  in  armis 
implerit  dictum  proprio  de  nomine  campum. 
hinc  lanns  mo  vet  arma  manu,  movet  inde  Quirinus, 
quisque  suo  de  colle  deus ;  sed  enim  aspice,  quantus 
aegida  commoYeat  nimbos  flaibmasque  Tomentem 
Jupiter,  et  quantis  pascat  ferus  ignibus  iras. 
hue  vultufl  flccte,  atque  aude  spectare  tonantem, 
quas  hiemcfl,  quantos  concusso  verticc  cemis 
9ub  nutu  tonitrus,  oculis  qui  fulguret  ignis, 
cede  deifi  tandem  et  Titania  desine  bella  ;** 

and  exactly  bh  Pallas  disguised  as  an  old  woman  commands 
Arachne  :  "  cede  deae,"  not  to  heaven,  or  to  the  will  of  heaven, 
or  the  will  of  the  gods,  but  to  herself,  the  "  numina"  ('^numina 
nee  spemi  sine  poena  nostra  sinamus'^),  with  whom  she  (Arachne) 
is  engaged  in  mad  and  hopeless  contest  ("  quod  pretium  speret 
pro  tam  furialibus  ausis  ?"). 
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481-518. 


STERNITUR — SAGITTAM 


Sternitur,  exanimisque  tremens  procumbit  humi  bos  (vs. 
481). — Not  a  mere  poetical  exaggeration  ;  a  similar  feat  being 
recorded  of  Caesar  Borgia,  Ranke,  Die  Rbmischen  Pdpste,  bk.  1, 
c.  2 :  "  Der  schonste  mann  ;  so  stark,  dass  er  im  stiergefecht  den 
kopf  des  stiers  auf  einen  sehlag  herunterhieb/'  In  the  town- 
hall  of  Aix,  in  Provence,  there  is  an  ancient  mosaic  (figured  by 
Millin,  Voyage  au  midi  de  la  France^  atlas,  plate  35)  representing 
Dares  and  Entellus  with  their  caestuses  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  arm  up  to  the  elbow,  the  bull  lying  dead  on  the 
ground  between  them. 

MsLiOREM  AMMAM  (vs.  483). — " '  McUus  est  HAXc,  taurinam, 
ANiKAM  persolvere  quam  daretis.'  Contrariam  in  partem  idem 
dioitur,  12.  296,"  Wagner  {Praest.).  Not  the  meaning.  The 
Bomans  were  not  so  delicate  and  refined  as  to  say,  or  to  think, 
it  was  better  to  spare  the  human  being  and  kill  the  beast,  and 
Wagner  himself  has  remarked  that  '^  haec  melior  magnis  data 
Tictima  divis"  "contrariam  in  partem  dicitur" — he  should  rather 
have  said  **  in  contrariam  partem  huius  meae  interpretationis  di- 
eitar."  The  words  contain  not  a  moral  reflection,  but  the  usual 
brutal  scoff  of  the  conqueror  at  the  conquered — "  If  I  don't  kill 
Dares,  I  won't  at  least  disappoint  the  gods  of  a  victim :  I  here 
offer  them  a  better."     See  Rem.  on  12.  296. 

IXOENTIQUE    MANU    MALUM    DE    NAVE    SERESTI    ERIGIT    (vv. 

487-8). — "  Ut  magna  manUy  de  heroibus  ac  fortibus  viris," 
Heyne.  "  Mit  gewaltiger  hand,"  Voss.  "  Naturlicher  ist's 
mit  geicaltigei'  handy  ira\tiifi  xtipi.  Mitsch.  zu  Hor.  Od.  3,  3,  6," 
Thiel.  "Verba  ingenti  manu  negotium  facessimt  criticis. 
Wakefieldius  non  dubitavit  scribere  ingentiquk  manus,  sc. 
Arnrae  manus  ;  sed  non  lioebat  ita  nudum  poiiore  voc.  manus. 
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Bothius  corr.  ingentem  ;  sed  ne  hoc  quidem  fern  potest  ob  ilia, 
quae  paulo  post  leguntur,  malo  ab  alto.  Sretinendum  igitur 
iNOENTi ;  quod  si  cum  nave  iungas,  sublata  videbitur  difficul- 
tas;  sed  ipse  verborum  positus  persuadet,  Virgilium  inoenti 
MANu  iuncta  voluisse.  Ac  profecto  non  video,  quum  omnia  in 
heroibus  ingentia  fingantur,  cur  adeo  offendamur  h.  1. ;  oerte  in- 
gens  manus  Herculi  tribuitur  a  Valer.  Fl.  3.  609  ;  ingentes  hu- 
meri aliis:  vid.  Markland.  ad  Stat.  8.  3.  1.  36.  Per  ingenteni 
autem  manum  declaratur  magna  vis  et  robur  corporis  in  manu- 
WDOL  operibus  conspicuum.  Fuit  autem  tam  varius  huius  adieotivi 
usus,  ut  non  mireris,  si  quaedam  inveniantur,  quibus  quae  plane 
similia  sint  frustra  quaeres,  ut  *  iussa  ingentia,'  7.  241 ;  *  ingens 
obsidio,'8.  647,"  Wagner  (edit.  Heyn.).  "Ingenti  manu,  mag- 
na qualis  tribuitur  diis  atque  heroibus,  x^'/o*  ^ox*'*?*"  Wagner 
(1861) .  "  Ingens  Aeneae  manus,  per  quam,  ut  Wagner  annotavit, 
magna  vis  et  robur  corporis  in  manuum  operibus  conspicuum 
declaratur,"  Jacobs,  Quaest.  Ep,  "To  be  taken  like  ^rnanu 
magna,'  verse  241,  *  dextra  ingenti,'  11.  556,  and  showing  how 
he  could  set  up  the  mast  himself,"  Conington.  Most  undoubt- 
edly not;  (1),  because  the  picture  afforded  by  Aeneas  setting 
up  the  mast  himself  with  his  own  hand  while  his  subordinates 
looked  on  had  bordered  closely  on  the  ridiculous.  (S),  because 
the  other  acts  which  Aeneas  is  described  as  performing  at  the 
same  time,  and  which  are  expressed  by  invitat  and  ponit,  co- 
ordinate with  ERiGiT — viz.,  the  acts  of  inviting  to  the  contest 
and  setting  out  the  rewards — are  certainly  not  performed  directly 
by  Aeneas  himself,  but  only  indirectly  through  the  medium  of 
subordinates.  (8),  because  had  Aeneas,  who  has  just  performed 
through  the  medium  of  subordinates  the  acts  expressed  by  in- 
vitat and  PONiT,  performed  this  act  immediately  himself  with 
his  own  hand,  Virgil  would  most  undoubtedly  have  signified  his 
doing  so  by  the  word  ipse,  and  would  have  written  not  invitat, 
roNiT,  and  erigit,  but  invitat,  ponit,  and  ijm*  erigit.  Com- 
pare verse  499 : 

AUSU8  ET  IPSE  M.VNU  lUVENUM  TEXTAHE  LABOUEM  ; 

verse  241 : 

"  et  pater  ipsv  luanu  magna  rortiuius  euntem 
impulit ; '' 
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3.      ^^69 : 

*'  hie  Helenas,  coesis  primum  de  more  iovencis, 
exorat  pacem  divum,  vittasque  resolvit 
sacrati  capitis,  meque  ad  tua  limina,  Phoebe, 
ip»e  manu  multo  su^pensum  numine  ducit ;  *' 

^*  ^45 :  "  ipte  manu  mortem  inveniam ; "  7.  143 : 

'*  ipse  manu  quaticus  ostendit  ab  aethere  nubem ;  *' 

7.  621 :  "impulit  ip^a  manu  portas;"  in  no  one  of  which  in- 
stances was  "ipse"  as  necessary  to  the  clear  expression  of  the 
sense  and  the  prevention  of  ambiguity  as  it  was  in  our  text,  if 
it  had  been  our  author's  meaning  that  Aeneas  invited  through 
the  instrumentality  of  others  to  contend  at  drawing  the  bow, 
and  through  the  instrumentality  of  others  set  out  the  prizes, 
but  himself  with  his  own  hand  set  up  the  mast.  And  (4),  be- 
cause in  the  Homeric  original,  in  which  Achilles  performs  the 
part  assigned  in  our  text  to  Aeneas,  there  is  neither  xeipi  Traxuri 
nor  other  expression  to  inform  us  that  Achilles  performed  with 
his  own  hand  an  ofKce  wliich  in  all  propriety  belonged  to  his 
subordinates,  and  which  in  the  absence  of  express  information 
to  the  contrary  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  performed  by 
them,  not  by  the  chief  with  his  own  hand,  they  looking  on,  Horn, 
//.  83.  850 : 

avrap  o  ro|cvri}<n  riBti  locrra  aiZripop, 

KoH  8*  CT(0C(  Scfca  fity  ir€A«ic«af ,  Scica  5*  rifinrtktKKa' 

ttrrop  8*  tffTTj^tv  vriof  Kvavowptapow 

•nihov  (iri  r^ofLoBois. 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  occur  to  me  in  favour  of  the 
interpretation  of  Donatus  and  Servius  ("cum  hoc  dicit  per 
plurimos  factum,  monstravit  formae  fuisse  potioris,"  Donatus. 
"  Magna  multitudine,"  Servius),  the  only  interpretation  known, 
or  so  much  as  dreamed  of  ("  Multitudine  ingenti,"  Ascensius. 
**  Ingenti  mUitum  agmine,"  La  Cerda),  until  the  marvellous 
Hyperborean  aurora  drove  the  old  stars  from  the  Virgilian  sky. 
Malo  ab  alto  (vs.  489). — Equivalent  to  from  the  top  of  the 
mast.  See  Rem.  on  "humero  alto,"  12.  941 ;  and  on  "  scopulo 
alto,"  o,  220. 
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Ingenti  sonuerunt  omnia  plausu  (vb.  506). — "Columba 
EXTERRiTA  geminavlt  trepidos  plausus  in  tantiim,  ut  eorum  Bo- 
nus oomplevisset  universa,"  Donatus,  Heyne,  Voss  ("  Ich  ziehe 
diese  erklarung  des  Donatus  vor,  wegen  der  unmittelbaren  yer- 
bindung,  und  well  dieser  schuss,  der  den  vogel  verfehlte,  kein 
unermessliehes  geklatsch  der  zuschauer  erregen  konnte").  "Fune 
alligata,  quo  minus  potest  effugere,  eo  magis  alas  commovet;  quo 
PLAUSU  omnis  locus  circum  sonat/'  Q-ossrau,  Wagner  (1861), 
Forbiger,  Jacobs  (Quaest,  Upk,),  Ladewig,  Freudenberg  {JSpee. 
Vindic.  Virg,).  "  Alii  pennarum  diount,  sed  melius  est  spectan- 
tium  favore.  Illud  enim  est  incredibile/'  Servius,  Pompon. 
Sabin.  ("plausu  theatrali"),  La  Cerda,  Conington,  the  latter 
quoting  Horn.  //.  23,  869.  And  so  Alexander  Boss,  in  one  of 
his  Virgilian  centos,  Christ i/idj  b.  11  (p.  231)  : 

**  dixit,  ct  ingenti  sonuerunt  omnia  plausu 
eaelieolum,  qui  facta  canunt  laudcsque  Tonantis.** 

I  entirely  agree  with  Servius  and  Pomponius  Sabinus ;  and  con- 
sidering the  arguments  adduced  by  Voss  as  of  no  weight  at  all 
in  opposition  to  the  manifest  imitation  of  Homer,  who  in  his 
account  of  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus,  the  original  of  Virgil^s 
funeral  games  of  Anchises,  represents  the  applause  of  the  spec- 
tators as  following  the  shot  of  the  arrow  which  had  equally 
missed  the  pigeon,  //.  2J,  865 : 

opyidos  fity  a^aprt^  fityjipt  yap  oi  roy  AwoWtay, 
avrtip  0  firipivdoy  fia\t  trap  iroSa,  rrj  JeSer'  opyis» 
ayriKpv  8*  airo  firjpiydoy  rafie  wiKpos  oXaros. 
71  fity  ciTfiT'  ijif|c  irpos  ovpaofoy,  17  8c  waptiBri 
firipiydos  irori  ytuay  arap  KtKaZricrav  Axatot. 

Compare  Ovid,  Met,  10.  668  (Hippomenes  and  Atalanta) : 

*'  X>i^^^^^  Hippomenes:  resonant  speetacula plausu."^ 

Stat.  Theb.  3,  669  : 

.     .     .     '*  iur!JU8/n/<7o;- intonat  ingens 
JiortuHtHw,  et  va«to  «ubter  volat  a^tra  tuniultu." 

Poason,  too,  is  on  the  side  of  Servius,  for  liow  was  it  i)0ssible  for 
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"the  fluttering  of  a  single  pigeon,  tied  to  the  top  of  a  pole,  to  make 

ML  wide  uncovered  space,  in  which  many  thousands  of  spectators 

"^ere  collected,  resound  ?    No,  no ;  Servius  is  quite  right ;  it  is 

:ancredible  ("  est  incredibile").    Nor  should  Hejne  have  quoted 

^verse  215 :  *^  plausumquB  exterrita  pennis  dat  tecto  ingentem,^^  as 

^parallel,  the  pigeon  on  that  occasion  being  not  only  imder  cover, 

^^rhere  its  fluttering  would  be  more  heard  and  have  more  efiFect, 

T)ut  being  free  to  fly  about,  not  confined  to  one  spot. 

DeCIDIT  EXANIMIS,  VITAMQUE  RELIQUIT  IN  ASTRIS  AETHER118 

^w.  517-8). — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  second  clause  is 
^ut  the  complement  of  the  first.  Without  the  second  clause, 
it  might  possibly  be  supposed  that  the  bird  was  no  more  than 
^^wounded  by  the  arrow,  and,  imable  any  longer  to  fiy,  fell  down 
.^md  was  killed  by  the  fall.  For  the  credit  of  the  archer,  it  should 
1)e  placed  beyond  doubt  that  it  was  by  the  arrow,  not  by  the  fall, 
^he  bird  was  killed,  and  the  insufficient  decidit  exanimis  is 
^X)mpleted  by  vitamque  reliquit  in  astris  aetheriis.  This, 
^38  I  think,  the  simple  meaning  of  the  passage,  is  well  illustrated 
T)y  Oeorg.  3.  5U6 : 

*  *  ipsU  est  aer  avibus  non  aequiis  ;  et  illae 
praecipites  alta  vitam  sub  nube  relinquunt  ** 

fthe  very  birds  die  in  the  sky  (viz.,  during  a  pestilence),  and 
::ffall  down  to  the  ground].  According  to  this  interpretation, 
^Che  VITAM  of  our  text  is  our  English  life  (the  "  vitam "  of  the 
ust  adduced  parallel,  in  which  a  plurality  of  birds  is  spoken  of, 
by  no  possibility  be  anything  else),  and  the  simple  gist  of 
passage :  the  bird  dies  where  it  is  struck,  viz.,  high  up  in  the 
Compare  Eurip.  Hel  ^26  : 

0  8c  aos  cv  ttXi  KVfia<ri  rt  AcXotxc  fiiorov. 

2ut  let  US  not  be  too  sure,  nor  dismiss  the  passage  too  sum- 

'Snarily.     Not  only  other  authors,  but  even  Virgil  himself  else- 

"^here,  understand  by  vita  not  what  we  understand  by  our  word 

ii/ey  but  what  we  understand  by  our  word  soul;  not  a  state  or 

manner  of  being,  but  a  self-subsistent  substantive  being,  ex.  gi\, 

6.  724 : 
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* '  principio  caelum  ac  terras,  camposque  liqucntes, 
luoentemque  globum  lunac,  Titaniaque  astra, 
8piritu8  intus  alit,  tot^imque  infuaa  per  artun 
mens  agitat  molem,  ot  magno  se  corpore  miBcet. 
hinc  hominum  pecudumque  genus,  vitaeqivi  volantum, 
et  quae  marmoreo  fert  monstra  sub  aequore  pontiis.'* 


6.  292 : 


10.  819 


12.  952 


'*  et  ni  docta  comes  tenues  sine  corpore  ritas 
admoneat  volitare  cava  sub  imagine  formac, 
imiat,  et  frustra  ferro  diverberet  umbras.** 

.     .     .     *'  turn  vita  per  auras 
concessit  moesta  ad  Manes  corpusque  reliquit.** 


**  rifaque  cum  gemitu  fugit  indignata  sub  umbras.** 

Gearg.  U.  ^23  : 

*^  hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  ferarum, 
quemque  sibi  tenues  nascentem  arcessere  vitas. ^^ 

And  in  the  Homeric  original,  the  Ovjuloq^  or  spirit  of  the  bird,  is 
described  as  flying  away  from  the  body-  as  soon  as  the  bird  is 
struck :  toKvg  S'  ck  fitXetMtv  Ovjiog  TrraTo.  If  it  is  in  this  sense 
"  vita"  is  used  in  our  text,  then  the  meaning  of  the  passage  will 
be  not  merely  died  in  the  ski/,  but  left  its  soul  in  the  sky  behind  tY, 
and  brought  back  the  arrow  to  the  ground — a  meaning  remarkably 
confirmed  by  the  epigram  of  Antipater  the  Sidonian,  AnthoLPal. 


7   ^  • 


ray  fi€poirav  n€i9w,  ro  fitya  ffrofjMf  ray  iffa  Movo'atf 

<l>d€y^a4i€Pay  Kc^oXor,  u  |€yc,  MaioviHtu 
aX*  €\axop  yoffiTis  lov  <nriKas'  ov  yap  (v  aWw 

upoPy  a\A'  €P  tfioty  vpfvfia  Bavtcp  §Kiirfp, 

where  Homer  is  represented  not  merely  as  having  died  in  the 
island  of  los,  but  as  having  left  his  spirit  there :  "dying  left  his 
spirit  in  me,"  and  which  appears  besides  to  have  been  the  mean- 
ing found  in  the  passage  by  Servius,  who  not  only  quotes  the 
oiKvc  S*  iK  fieXttiiv  OvfioQ  irraro  of  the  Homeric  original,  but  sub- 
joins to  Virgil's  viTAMQUE  RELIQUIT  IN  ASTBis  the  explanatory: 
*•  unde  sumpserat  vitam,  ut :  *  hinc  hominum  pecudumque  ge- 
nus vitaeque  volantum.'  "  That  the  former  of  the  two  possible 
interpretations  of  our  text  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  the  bird 
is  described  not  as  leaving  its  soul  in  the  sky,  but  only  as  leav- 
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ing  life  in  the  sky,  i.  <».,  as  dying  in  the  sky,  is  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  following  parallel  of  Corippus,  Justin.  Minor. 
1.  118 : 

**  surrexere  citi,  t'erit»que  in  sede  relietisy 
ad  medios  venere  locos'' 

[not  they  rose  up,  and  leaving  their  talk  behind  tliem  on  the 
seat,  came,  &c.,  but  they  rose  up,  and  leaving  off  talking  where 
they  had  been  sitting,  came,  &c.,  i.  /^.,  they  ceased  to  talk  where 
they  were  sitting,  rose  up  and  came]. 

Decidit  exanimis,  &c.,  .  .  .  SAGiTTAM  (vv.  517-8). — Three 
clauses,  the  two  latter  of  which  are  explanatory  of  the  first ;  in 
other  words,  the  first  clause  is  a  theme,  of  which  the  two  latter 
clauses  are  variations. 

Decidit. — The  fall,  as  that  which  is  most  striking — which  first 
and  most  attracts  the  observer's  attention — is  placed  in  the  em- 
phatic position,  first  word  of  the  first  clause,  and  out  of  it  as  a 
germ  may  be  considered  as  evolved  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
three  clauses.  Exanimis  decidit,  had  the  verse  allowed  such 
collocation,  had  been  very  much  less  graphic. 

AsTRis. — The  akt/y  exactly  as,  2.  153,  "  sidera,"  the  sky ;  and 
5.  628,  "  sidera,"  skies.     See  Eem.  on  "  rorantia  astra,"  3.  567. 
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QUI  TAMEN FLAMMIS 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  620). 

ORS 
coimEirDiT  I  Bom.y  Med.  (CONTENDIT) ;  "contendit  in  Romano  et  in 

Mediceo  est  et  plerisque  oliis  antiquis  exemplaribus,"  Pierius.    D3E 

"Wagner  {Led.  Virg.  and  Praest.) ;  Heyne. 

COHTOR8IT  I  Pal.    OI  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Philippe ;  Haupt. 


Lachmann  (ad  Lucret.  3.  405)  corrects  aetherias  into  aerias, 
and  argues  at  considerable  length  on  the  difference  between  the 
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two  words :  "  neque  csredere  possum  poetam  cultissiiiium  [viz., 
Yirgilium]  tarn  improprie  locutum  esse  quam  nobis  librarii  per- 
suadere  voluerimt.'*  Nay,  this  is  exactly  what  Virgil  delights 
to  do,  as  if  he  took  an  especial  pleasure  in  torturing  gramma- 
rians, and  especially  G-erman  grammarians. 

HiC  OCULIS  SUBITO  OBIICITUR  MAGXOQUE  FUTURUM  AUGURIO 

M0N8TRUM  (w.  522-3). — Oui  author,  meaning  to  express,  not 
that  the  object  now  presented  to  the  eyes  was  held  by  the  actual 
beholders  to  be  monstrous,  but  that  an  object  was  now  presented 
to  the  eyes  which  was  afterwards  {i.e.^  by  future  generations) 
looked  upon  as  monstrous,  says,  not  hic  ocitijs  monstrum  obii- 

CITUR,  MAGNOQUB  FUTURUM  AUGURIO,  but  HIC  OCULIS  OBIICITUR 

MAGNOQUE  FUTURUM  AUGURIO  MoxsTRUM  ;  the  latter  being  tan- 
tamount to  HIC  OCULIS  OBIICITUR  id  quod  apiid  posteros  erit  (vel  a 
posteris  exUtimahitur  fuisae)  monstrum  augurio  magno. 

DocuiT  (vs.  623). — Soiz.  id  re  nun  fuisse  monstrum  et  maU 
ominis,  qiiod  a  parentibm /also  aoceptum  crat  vehiii  honi  ominis. 

SbRAQUE   TERRIFICI    CECINERUNT   OMINA    VATES    (vS.  524). 

The  omens  which  the  seers  afterwards  drew  from  the  object  now 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  Trojans  were  sera,  late ;  or,  more 
strictly,  too  Me  ("  serum  dicitur  quicquid  tardius  fit,  quam  solet, 
decet,  exspectatur,  metuitur,"  Gessner),  because  not  drawn  until 
after  the  seers  had  been  taught  by  the  event:  docuit  post  exitus 
iNGENs.  That  the  seers  here  spoken  of  are  not  contemporary, 
but  future  seers  prophesying  after  the  event,  and  therefore  that 
Wagner's  explanation  ("  vates,  omen  illud  interpretantes,  aJi- 
quanto  post  gravi  cum  rerum  conversione  eventurum  cane- 
bant")  is  incorrect,  is  proved,  first,  by  the  position  of  monstrum 
after  obiicitur  and  futurum  (see  above) ;  secondly,  by  the  word 
FUTURUM  itself ;  thirdly,  by  docuit  post  exitus  ixgens,  of  which 

SERAQUE  TERRIFICI  CECINERUNT  OMINA  VATES  is  plainly  UO  mOTO 

than  the  complement ;  and  fourthly,  by  the  proper  force  of  sera, 
pointed  out  above.  Compare  Aelius  Spartianus,  Vita  Antonini 
Getae,  3 :  "  f uit  etiam  aliud  omen  ingens  postea,  ut  exitus  docuit, 
huius  facinoris,  quod  evenit.  Nam  cum  infantis  Getae  natalem 
Severus  commendare  vellet,  hostiam  popa  nomine  Antoninus 
percussit:  quod  tunc  nee  quaesitum,  nee  animadversum,  post 
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vero  intellectum  est."  Compare  also  in  Statins,  Theb,  6,  93Uy 
the  similar  portent  of  an  arrow  returning  and  falling  beside  the 
quiver,  and  the  total  ignorance  at  the  time  of  the  nature  of  the 
portent: 

'<  quia  tluero  occiiltis  rerum  neget  omina  causis  ? 
fata  patent  homini :  pigct  inservare,  peritque 
venturi  promissa  fides.     Sic  omina  casum 
fecimus,  et  vires  auxit  Fortuna  noccndi. 
campum  emensa  brevi  fatalis  ab  arbore  tacta, 
horrendum  visu,  per  quas  modo  fugerat  anras, 
venit  arundo  retro,  versTimquo  a  fine  tenorem 
pertulit,  et  notae  itixta  ruit  ora  pharetrae. 
multa  duces  errore  serunt :  hi  nubila,  et  altos 
occurrisse  Notos :  advcrso  roboris  ictu 
tela  repulsa  alii.     Penitus  latet  exitua  ingensy 
monstraiumque  nefas :  uni  remeabile  bellTim, 
et  tristes  domino  spondebat  arundo  rccursus." 

AJso  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  i.  13 :  o  Sc  tftavepov  roic  oTrojScjSijicocTt 
Tf^ovcv.     Ovid,  Met.  S.  3If9  : 

*^  vana  diu  visa  est  vox  auguris.    Exitus  illam 
resque  probat.** 

SiGNAviTQUE  viAM   FLAMMis  (v8.  526) — Complementary  of 
ABsiT — is  thrown  in  parenthetically  between  the  strictly  coher- 
ing clauses  namque  volans  liquldis  in  nubibus  arsit  arundo 
and  TENTJESQUE  RECEssiT  coNsuMTA  IN  vENTos.  Compare  Eemm. 
on  2.  148,  695 ;  3.  571 ;  4.  483. 

LiQuiDis  IN  NUBIBUS  (vs,  525). — Li  the  clear  ski/;  as  if  he 
had  said  liquido  in  caelo.  So,  7. 699,  "  liquida  nubila,"  tJie  clear 
%ky;  and  4.  245,  "  turbida  nubila,"  the  turbid  sky.  Claud.  Laud. 
Stilich.  2.  270 : 

.  .  .  ^'noc  segnius  ilia 
paruit  officio,  sed  raptis  protinus  armis 
ocior  ezcussoi^er  nubila  sidere  tcndit'* 

(where  ^^ nubila"  is  the  sky^  the  clear  sky^  inasmuch  as  it  is  neither 
in  clouds  nor  in  a  cloudy  sky  that  shooting  stars  are  seen). 
Ibid.  3.  293  : 

•    .    ,     *^  immortalesque  Molossi 
latrantes  mediit  circum  iuga  nubibus  ibant" 

HESniT,  AENSIDBA,  VOL.  III.  9 
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[not  at  all  meaning  actually  in  th4i  midst  of  cloud^^  but  as  we  ssy 
in  the  clouds^  in  the  region  of  the  clouds].  Also  Aeti.  11.  7SS : 
^^  Bublimem  in  nube  oolumbam"  [not  surely  high  in  a  cloudy  but 
high  in  the  sky].  Let  no  one  say  the  Latin  is  not  a  difficult  lan- 
guage, or  be  misled  by  my  misinterpretation  of  this  passage  in 
my  "Adversaria  Virgiliana,"  as  published  in  the  Gottingen 
Philologus.  Compare  7.  65,  "liquidum  trans  aethera,"  where 
"aethera"  as  little  means  the  ether  properly  so  called,  i.e.y  the 
ether  contradistinguished  from  the  aer  or  sky,  as  nubibus  in 
our  text  means  the  clouds  properly  so  called,  /.«.,  the  clouds  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  aer  or  sky.  See  Eemm.  on  "  aethere 
in  alto,"  6.  437 ;  and  "  nubila,"  4.  246. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  viz.,  of  clear^  that  liquidus  is  applied  to 
water  {Aen.  7.  760) ^  to  the  voice  {Georg,  1.^10),  to  fire  {Eel. 
6.  S3),  to  amber  {Aen.  8.  i02),  to  honey  {Georg,  i.  102),  to 
augmentation  (Quintil.  5,  c.  ult.),  &c.,  and  it  is  probably  also 
in  this  its  original  sense  the  same  word,  in  its  English  form 
liquid  (generally  meaning  fluid),  has  been  applied  to  the  air  by 
Milton  in  his  Comus,  976  : 

"  to  the  ocean  now  I  fly, 
and  those  happy  climes  that  lie 
where  day  never  shuts  his  eye, 
up  in  the  hroad  fields  of  the  sky ; 
there  I  suck  the  liquid  air 
all  amidst  the  gardens  fair 
of  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters  throe 
that  sing  ahout  the  golden  tree ; '^ 

and  to  noon  by  Gh»y  in  his  Ode  to  Spring  : 

**  the  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 
eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring, 
and  float  amid  the  liquid  noo^i." 

Bad  augur  as  I  must  acknowledge  myself  to  be,  I  shall 
venture  on  an  explanation  of  this  omen,  concerning  which 
unfortunately  Servius  is  wholly  silent,  and  which,  variously 
interpreted  by  various  commentators,  has  yet  remjdned,  as  I 
think,  an  unsolved  enigma  down  to  the  present  day.  Let 
us  consider  the  circumstances.     The  arrow  is  shot  by  Aoestes ; 
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the  prodigy  should  therefore  refer  to  Acestes.  As  if  to  place 
the  matter  beyond  doubt  that  the  prodigy  does  actually  refer  to 
Acestes,  we  have  it  referred  to  him  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  express  words  of  Aeneas  himself : 

8X71IB,  PATER,  NAM  TE  VOLUIT  REX  MAGNUS  OLYMPI 
TALIBU8  AU8PICIIK  BX80RTBM  DUCERE  HONOREM. 

In  the  faoe  of  this  declaration,  to  refer  the  omen  either,  with 
La  Gerda  and  Yoss,  to  the  burning  of  Aeneas's  ships  by  the 
Trojan  women,  or,  with  Heyne,  to  the  wai*s  of  the  Romans  in 
Sicily,  or,  with  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.),  to  the  war  between  the 
Trojans  and  Rutulians,  or  with  Wagner  (Praest,)  to  the  Julian 
sidus,  is  to  give  the  lie  to  Aeneas  and  make  him  stultify  him- 
self. Add  to  this  that  Silius's  imitated  prodigy,  16.  580  (viz., 
the  taking  root  of  Scipio's  javelin  in  the  groimd  and  shooting 
up  into  a  tree,  the  javelin  being  thrown,  like  Acestes's  arrow, 
after  the  several  competitors  had  won  their  respective  prizes),  is 
interpreted  altogether  in  reference  to  the  future  greatness  of 
Scipio : 

**  ad  maiora  iubcnt  praeeagi  tondere  vates  ; 
id  monstrarc  deos,  atque  hoc  poileiiflfi-e  signia," 

and  we  have  already  a  very  strong  argument  that  the  taking 
fire  of  the  arrow  of  Acestes  is  to  be  interpreted  as  referring  to 
Acestes,  not  to  matters  with  which  Acestes  has  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do. 

The  next  particular  to  be  observed  is  that  the  arrow  was  shot 
towards  the  sky  (aetherias  in  auras),  t.  (?.,  toweirds  heaven, 
the  seat  of  the  gods  and  deified  heroes,  and  ultimate  goal  of  the 
hero's  aspirations  while  "  inter  mortales  degens,"  or,  as  we  say, 
in  the  flesh.  The  arrow  so  shot  takes  fire  and  disappeara,  but 
not  without  marking  a  fiery  path  (sIGNA\^TQUE  viam  flammis). 
Now  I  take  this  path  to  be  the  way  of  the  soul  to  heaven,  and 
of  oourse,  in  this  instance,  of  no  other  soul  than  Acestes's.  The 
taking  fire  of  Aoestes's  arrow  on  its  flight  upweirds  through  the 
sky  is  thus  a  prefiguration  of  the  ascent  of  Acestos's  soul  to 
heaven,  t.«.,  of  the  future  apotheosis  of  Acestes.  Of  course  I 
shall  be  told  that  this  is  all  very  imaginative.    To  be  sure  it  is, 

9* 
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but  80  axe  all  interpretations  of  omens,  and  this  one  is  certainly 
not  more  so — whatever  less  so  it  may  be — ^than  the  other  inter- 
pretations which  have  been  offered.  Whatever  imagination  is 
in  it  is,  besides,  less  mine  than  of  the  old  Eomans  themselves  and 
old  lloman  poets.  So  similar  is  this  account  of  Acestes's  arrow 
taking  fire  in  its  flight  and  marking  a  path  in  the  sky  to  the 
account  we  have  of  the  taking  fire  and  conversion  into  a  star  of 
Julius  Caesar's  soul  in  its  ascent  to  heaven,  that  we  might,  with- 
out putting  any  great  violence  on  either  passage,  substitute  Ovid's 
account  of  the  latter  for  Yirgil's  account  of  the  former,  and  vice 
versdj  Ovid,  Met.  15.  8If3 : 

'^  vix  ea  fatus  erat,  media  cum  sede  senatus 
constitit  alma  Venus,  nulli  cemenda,  suique 
Caesaris  eripuit  membris,  nee  in  aera  solvi 
passa  recentem  animam,  caelestibus  intulit  astris. 
dumque  tulit,  lutnen  capere,  atque  ignetcere  sensit ; 
emisitque  sinu.     Luna  volat  altius  ilia, 
flammiferum(\}iQ  trahms  spatioso  limite  crinem 
Stella  micaty 

The  two  accounts  differ  only  so  far  as  two  accounts  must  differ, 
one  of  which  is  an  accoimt  of  the  type,  the  other  of  the  thing 
typified.  Acestes  being  of  divine  origin  (verse  711 :  "  divinae 
stirpis  Acestes"),  was  like  Aeneas  himself,  Hercules,  Julius 
Caesar,  and  others  of  divine  descent,  the  more  likely  to  be 
called  to  heaven. 

Terrifici  (vs.  524). — "Simt  in  ostento  nonnulla  (sagitta 
in  altum  emissa  et  flamma  ardens)  quae  ad  laetiun,  alia  (quod 
sagitta  ardens  consimiitur  quodque  flamma  tractum  in  caelo  fa- 
cit)  quae  ad  tristem  eventum  ducant,  unde  terrifici  vates 
memorati,"  Heyne.  "  Vates,  omen  illud  interpretantes,  ali- 
quanto  post  gravi  cum  rerum  conversione  eventum  habiturum 
canebaut,"  Wagner  (Praest.).  Erroneous,  as  I  think.  The 
prodigy  is  altogether  good.  For,  first,  it  is  little  likely  that  the 
judicious  poet  who  deferred  the  actually  impending  calamiiy, 
the  burning  of  the  ships,  until  the  games  were  entirely  over  and 
out  of  the  way,  verse  604  : 

*'  hie  primum  Fortuna  fidem  mutata  novavit,  Ac/* 
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would  have  allowed  the  festivities  to  be  clouded  by  an  omen 
portending  either  that  calamity  or  any  other.  And  secondly, 
Aeneas,  in  as  express  words  sCs  possible,  not  merely  applies,  as 
above  observed,  the  omen  to  Acestes,  but  pronounces  it  good, 
and  accepts  it,  and  Acestes  himself  rejoices  in  it,  w.  530,  &c. : 

NEC  MAXIHU8  OMEN 
ABNUITABNBAS;   8ED   LAETUM  AMPLEXUS  ACB8TEX, 
MUNERIBV8  CUMULAT  MAONIS,  AC  TALIA  FATUB  : 
8T7MB,  PATB&  ;   NAM  TB  YOLVIT  REX  MAGNUS  OLTMPI 
TALIBUS  AUSFICIIS  EX80RTBM  DVCERB  HONOBBM. 

Where  is  here  the  either  wholly  or  partially  bad  omen  P  Where 
the  "  triste,"  where  the  "  quod  dii  avertant  "P  On  the  contrary, 
what  words  could  more  explicitly  declare  that  the  omen  was 
received  as  of  the  happiest  augury  by  all  present  P 

I  shall  be  told :  "  yes,  received  by  aU  present  as  happy,  but 
nevertheless  really  foreboding  ill,  as  shown  by  the  words : 

DOCUIT  POST  BXITU8  IN0EN8, 
8BBAQUB  TBBRIFIOI  CECINBBUNT  OMINA  YATES.*' 

Now  these  words  show  indeed  that  the  precise  import  of  the 
omen,  viz.,  that  it  prefigured  the  ascent  of  Acestes's  soul  to  hea- 
ven, was  not  understood  by  those  present,  but  they  by  no  means 
show  that  the  omen  was  not  of  good  augury.  The  magxo 
AUGUBio  MOKSTRUM  and  the  ExiTUS  ixGEKS  indicate  not  the  bad 
quality,  but  the  great  and  important  signification,  of  the  omen, 
not  folly  understood  until  the  time  of  its  fulfilment,  viz.,  at  the 
death  of  Acestes ;  and  terrifici  vates  are  not  seers  terrifying 
with  their  interpretation  of  this  particular  omen,  but  seers  terri- 
fying (terrific)  as  seers  always  are.  Compare  tiie  present  deity 
in  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  (6.  53),  not  merely  making  the  hard  bones 
of  the  Trojans  thrill  with  a  cold  tremor,  but  astounding  even 
the  stone  walls  of  the  shrine,  before  one  single  word  of  the  ora- 
cular announcement  has  been  uttered  : 

.     .     .     ^^neque  enim  ante  dehiscent 
attonitae  magna  ora  domus.    Et  talia  fata 
conticuit :  geliduB  Teucris  per  dura  cucurrit 
ossa  tremor." 
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SiGNAviTQUE  VI AM  FLAMMis  (vs.  526). — The  fiamiiig  arrow 
marks  the  way  to  heaven  for  the  soul  of  Aoestes,  exadJy  as  the 
flaming  meteor  marks  the  way  to  Ida  for  Aeneas  fleeing  from 
Troy,  2.  696  (where  see  Rem.) : 

*  *  cemixnus  Idaea  claram  se  condere  silya 
siffnantemqiLO  viaa;^* 

and  as  the  admiral's  ship  marks  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
to  follow,  Senec.  Agam.  U^S : 

"  signuni  rocursus  rcgia  ut  fulsit  rate, 
et  clara  lentum  rcmigem  monuit  tuba, 
aurata  primas  prora  aigtiavit  viasj 
aperitque  cursus,  mille  qnos  puppes  secent ; " 

and  essentially,  though  not  circumstantially,  as  the  light  placed 
on  the  turret  by  Hero  marked  Leander's  way  across  the  Helles- 
pont, Ovid,  Heroid.  19.  35  : 

^^  protinus  in  summa  vigilantia  lumina  turre 

ponimus,  assuetae  signa  notamque  vta^," 

with  which  compare  the  "  signa "  made  by  the  pigeons  which 
guide  Aeneas  to  the  golden  bough,  6.  198 : 

<<  observans  quae  8\gna  ferant,  quo  tendere  pergant." 

MoNSTRUM  (vs.  523). — One  of  the  words  in  the  aooount  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  the  phenomenon  was 
of  evil  augury.  But  monstrum  is,  as  observed  by  Serviiss  (8. 
59),  an  indifferent  word  {medium)  ^  and  may  be  taken  either  way, 
as  9.  120 : 

.     .     .     *^hinc  virgineaOy  mirabilemon^^rtimy 
reddunt  so  totidem  fades,  pontoque  fenmtur," 

and  2.  680  (of  the  miraculous  fire  which  appeared  on  the  head 
of  lulus) : 

**  cum  subitum  dictuque  oritur  mirabile  mmistrumy 
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529-541. 

ATTONITIS — IIONORI 


VAB,  LECT,  (vs.  635). 

l^sxus— HABEBI8  I  Rmn.^  PaLy  Med.  DI  P.  Mannt. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Heyne ; 
Bninck ;  Wagn.  (edd.  Heyn.  and  1861} ;  Lad. ;  Ribb. 

^sirs— KABEBis  OMITTED  lO  by  Heoker  {Mnemos.  1,  p.  393)  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  but  a  cumbersome  tautology.  And  so  it  is,  no  doubt, 
according  to  the  Peerlkampian  notions  of  tautology ;  but  that  it  is  so 
is  not  only  not  eyidence  that  the  line  is  not  Virgil's,  but,  as  I  think, 
actually  eyidenoe  presumptive  that  it  is. 


Attonitis  haesere  animis  (vs.  529). — "  Haesere  seems  to  in- 
clude both  doubt  and  fixedness  of  attitude/'  Conington.  It  is 
not  doubt  and  fixedness  of  attitude  which  are  expressed,  but 
astonishment  and  fixedness  of  attitude ;  the  former  by  attoni- 
tis ANIMIS  and  the  latter  by  haesere. 

Ifsius  anchisab  longaevi  hoc  munus  habebis  (vs.  635). — 
'^  'You  shall  have  as  your  own  a  present  given  to  Anchises  him- 
self.' But  the  sense  may  be : '  You  shall  receive  a  present  from 
Anchises  himself,'  the  spirit  of  the  dead  consenting  to  the  trans- 
ference of  a  gift  which  had  belonged  to  him,"  Conington.  That 
the  present  spoken  of  is  one  not  given  to  Acestes  by  Anchises, 
but  which  had  been  formerly  given  to  Anchises  himself,  is,  I 
think,  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  next  line  but  one,  which 
seems  to  be  added  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  completing 
the  line  before  us. 

NeC  bonus  EURYTION  FRAELATO  INVIDIT  HONORI  (vS.  541). — 

*^Le.j  praelatum  honorem,"  Servius.  '^  Non  invidit  aUum  sibi 
honore  praeferri,"  La  Cerda.  '^  Honori  quem  alter  ipsi  prae- 
tulerat,  praeripuerat,"  Heyne.  ''  Quippe  ipsius  honori  praela- 
tus  est  honor  Acestae,"  Wagner  (1861).  ^'  Honos  enim  Aoestae 
suo  honori  (Eurytionis)  pvaelatus  est,"  Qossrau.     '*  Orudged 
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the  rank  or  prize  set  above  his  own,"  Conington.  All,  as  I  think, 
erroneously.  Honori  is  not  the  thing  envied,  but  the  person 
envied.  Eonori  is  Acestes,  called  ^'  honos  "  on  aocount  of  his 
honour,  his  rank,  his  dignity,  just  as  if  Virgil  had  &aid  praelato 
Acestaey  ot  praelato  regi.  It  is  the  usual  poetic  substitution  of 
the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  exactly  as  Stat.  Silv.  1.  2.  8S9  (of 
the  marriage  of  Stella  and  Violantilla)  : 

"  yizdum  emissa  dies,  et  iam  socialia  praesto 
omina,  iam  festa  ferret  domus  utraque  pompa : 
fronde  virent  postes ;  effulgent  compita  flammis, 
et  pars  immensae  gaudet  celeberrima  Homae. 
omnis  honosy  cuncti  yeniunt  ad  limina  fasces : 
omnis  plebeio  teritur  praetexta  tumultu," 

where  ^' omnis  honos"  is  equivalent  to  omnes  dignitates, 
i.e.y  all  the  dignitaries,  all  the  magistrates,  all  the  authorities, 
as  we  say,  or,  as  the  Q-ermans  say,  all  the  behorden.  Compare 
Varro,  L,  L,  5. 80 :  "  Incipiam  ab  honore  publico.  Consul  nomi- 
natus,  qui  consuleret  populum  et  senatum."  Cic.  Orat.  (ed. 
Lamb.  p.  254) :  ''non  enim  omnis  fortuna,  non  omnia  honoa^  non 
omnis  auctoritas,  non  omnis  aetas,  nee  vero  locus,  aut  tempus, 
aut  auditor  omnis,  eodem  aut  verborum  genere  traotandus  est, 
aut  sententiarum."    Lucan,  2.  18 : 

.    .    .     **latuit  plebeio  tectus  amictu 
onmU  honos  ;  nullos  comitata  est  purpura  fasces." 

Juvenal,  1.  108 : 

.    .    .    ''ego  possideo  plus 
Pallante  et  Licinis :  ezspectent  ergo  tribuni ; 
vincant  divitiae ;  sacro  nee  cedat  honori, 
nuper  in  banc  urbem  pedibus  qui  venerat  albis." 

ApuL. Florid.  I.  7;  "  Eo  igitur  onmium  metu  factum,  solus  Alex- 
ander ut  ubique  imaginum  similis  esset ;  utique  omnibus  statuis 
et  tabulis  et  toreumatis  idem  vigor  acerrimi  bellatoris,  idem  in- 
genium  maximi  honor i^y  eadem  forma  viridis  iuventae,  eadem 
gratia  relicinae  frontiscemeretur"  (where  Hildebrand:  "  'honor 
maximus,'  pro  homine  hoiiorificentimmOy  mmmo  honore  digno  ;  '* 
and  see  Amtzen.  ad  Plin.  Paneg.  If9.  8,  p.  227.  Auson.  Grratiar. 
Actio  (Amstol.  1671,  p.  703) :  "  Consulatus  hie  mens  orat  atque 
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a1>^t«crat  ut  obnoxiam  tibi  iini  sinas  fieri  eius  dignitatem  quern 
offMw^ibus praetulisti^'  {i.e.,  "ego  tua  gratia  consul  oro  atque  obse- 
'').  AfUAol.  Pal.  (ed.  Diibner),  9.  671  (in  pharum  Smymae) : 

ris  rocrov  tpyoy  CTeu|€;  tij  77  toKis;  ri  ro  yep  as  ri; 
Afifipocrios  Wvkafftvs  rov  <papow  oyBvwaros 

ere  ro  yipag  n;  =  "  qui  honos  ?"  /.  e.y  "  quo  clams  honore  ?'' 
iis  translated  by  Qrotius).  Honori  so  understood  as  the 
,  not  the  thing — the  concrete  not  the  abstract — the  pas- 
presents  no  further  difficulty ;  everything  goes  smooth  and 
^asy.  Eurytion  does  not  envy  Acestes's  being  preferred  to  him, 
inajsmuch  as  Acestes  is  preferred  to  him  not  because  he  is  the 
b0t;;t:€r  archer,  but  because  he  is  the  king,  the  princeps  to  whom 
all  xnust  yield,  with  whom  no  one  is  to  compete,  as  Soph.  Ajax^ 
06^  (Ajax  speaking) : 

roiyap  ro  \oiwoy  €i(rofi€(r0a  /acv  $€ois 
cucciy,  fia0rj<rofi€(rBa  9*  Arpei^as  artficiv. 
apxovrts  uffiv,  «<rd*  inrcixrcoy.     ri  /iij  / 
KOI  yap  ra  Sciva  kcu  ra  Kaprcpwrara 
rifuus  inreurci*  rovro  fi€P  pi^oarififis 
Xfifueyts  tKx^povcriy  evKopiru  Btpti' 
f^nrrarcu  8c  pvktos  aianis  kvkXos 
rri  \§vKOT«p\«o  ^€yyos  t}/icpa  ^KtytW 
9€iPtfP  •^  arjfia  Tytvfjutrwp  cKotfiifft 
(rrtvovra  vomov  cy  8*  0  rayKparris  vwyos 
Avci  rthicrcUf  ovV  aci  \afiuy  cxci- 

-^^fj  exactly  to  express  that  it  is  for  this  reason  he  is  preferred, 

Vi^-^il  xiges  the  word  "honos,"  the  abstract,  in  preference  to  the 

'^^^^e  either  of  the  person,  or  of  the  dignity  itself;  therefore 

^tlier  Acestaej  nor  even  regi,  but  honori.     This,  however,  is 

^^t  the  only  reason  for  the  use  of  the  abstract  on  this  occasion. 

TUe  name  had  been  used  in  the  immediately  preceding  line,  and 

could  not  well  be  used  again  till  after  an  interval.     The  mere 

pronoun  was  too  bare,  meagre,  and  unpoetical.     A  substitute 

^h&r  than  the  pronoun  was  therefore  necessary,  and  both  rex 

M^d  her  OS  were  commonplace  in  comparison  of  "honos"  used 

w  a  concrete. 

The  right  understanding  of  honori  in  this  place  leads 


I 
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directly  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  same  word  in  the 
hitherto  never  rightly  understood  "  nee  cedit  honori,"  3.  483. 
Let  us  understand  '*  honori"  here  also  as  the  person,  not  the 
thing,  as  Helenus,  not  the  ehlamjs,  and  all  difficulty  yanishes. 
Andromache  does  not  keep  back  out  of  respect  to  her  lord  and 
master  the  king,  the  "  interpres  Phoebi,"  but  presses  forward  to 
load  Ascanius  with  her  gifts  also.  "  Nee  cedit  honori ''  thus  re- 
peats the  "  nee  minus  '*  with  which  the  sentence  begins — "  neo 
cedit  honori  [Heleno];"  "neo  minus  [quam  Helenus]."  Nor 
let  the  reader  not  observe  the  perfect  parallelism :  in  both  oases 
a  parenthetic  negative,  nec  invidit  honori,  "  nee  cedit  ho- 
nori ; "  and  in  both  oases  the  "  honos'*  spoken  of,  the  royal  dig- 
nity, a  king.  The  same  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  SiL 
8.43: 

**  quanquam  inter  Latios  Annae  stet  numen  hatntrea,^^ 

Praelato  (vs.  541). — Le,,  prablato  sibiy  preferred  to  him» 
self.'  Compare  Ovid,  Met  llf.  kl :  "  irascitur  [Circe]  illi  [Soyl- 
lae],  quae  sibi  pra^lata  est."  Flor.  4.  4 :  "  Antonius,  praelatum 
sibi  Octavium  furens  susceperat  bellum."  Guillelmus  Apuliens. 
Ub.  4  (p.  132) : 

**  sed  quia  iam  tantos  compleverat  ipse  paratuSi 
a  tantis  se  posse  negat  discedere  cooptis. 
advenit  interea  coniux,  comitesque  rogati ; 
egrcgiam  soboleqi  multo  speotante  Rogemm 
accersit  populo,  cunctisquo  videntibus  iUum 
haeredem  statuit,  praeponit  ot  omnibus  ilium  ; 
ipso  quibus  praelatus  erat^  dignissimus  baeres, 
isto  patris  tanti  patruelibiis  atque  patemis 
moribus  omatus,  quantae  foret  indolis,  ipso 
primaevae  cultu  virtutis  significabat.*' 
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545-602. 

AT  PATER — AGMEN 


VAJR,  ZECT,  (vs.  695). 

LTTDXTirTQirE  PEE  UNDAS  I  Bom.y  Med,  {a,  m,  sec,  in  red  ink).  JLUL  Donat. ; 
B.  Steph.;  P.  Manut;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Phil.;  Wakef.; 

VOBS. 

i-XTDuirraTrE  per  uhdas  OMITTED  I  Pal,,  Med.  (a.  m.  pr,) ;  **  In  oblongo 
codioe  et  aliquot  aliis  desideratur/'  Pierius.  OMITTED  OR  STIG- 
J^ATIZED  m  Heyne;  Brunck ;  Weichert;  Wagn.  (edd.  Heyn. 
and  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  llibb. 


P^AS.  LECT,  [punet.'\  (vs.  602). 

^^^^c  PTTEEI  •  troianum  I  Pal,  Med,  II  A.  ID  Ven.  1470,  1472 ; 
I^aria,  1600 ;  Voss. 

25^11  o  .  puEEi  troianum  II  iV  III  Princ. ;  D.  Heins.;  K  Heins. 
C1670,  1671,  1676);  Maittaire ;  Heyne;  Wakef.;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (edd. 
Eeyn.  and  1861);  Forb. ;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

^'"^'^c  .  puKRi  •  TROIANUM  III  H.  Steph.;  Bunn.;  Bask.;  Brunck. 

""^^^c  puERi  TROIANUM  (without  any  interpunetuation)  II  A.  Ill  Mod. ; 
H.  Steph. ;  La  Cerda. 

*-lie  examination  in  detail  of  the  several  parts  into  which  this 
*^^*^iant  of  the  troianum  agmen  is,  as  it  were,  naturally  divi- 
^■^le,  will  not  only  facilitate  its  comprehension  as  a  whole,  but 
P*a43e  its  perfect  beauty  in  a  clearer  light.  (1),  and  according 
^  ovir  author's  almost  invariable  method,  there  is  the  general 
outline  or  sketch  (contained  on  this  occasion  in  the  message  to 
■^^^^ajoius,  w.  648-551),  which,  raising  and  preparing  our  ex- 
^^^^^tation,  informs  us,  almost  with  the  precision  of  a  programme, 
^^t  ABoanius  is  about  to  present  a  ludm^  in  which  he  will  per- 
^^'^'^  a  principal  part  himself,  and  which  will  consist  of  the 
^^Ivitions  of  a  troop  of  boys  mounted  on  horseback,  divided 
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into  turms  and  armed.  (8),  (vv.  553-555)  the  spectacle  com- 
mences immediately ;  the  boys  mounted  on  spirited  caracoling 
horses  (see  below),  and  divided  into  tnrms  (each  turm  led  by  a 
mounted  boy-captain,  "  ductor,"  and  both  turm  and  captain 
under  the  surveillance  of  a  manege-  or  riding-master,  "  magis- 
t«r,"  accompanying  them  on  foot;  see  below),  parade  in  brilliant 
array  before  their  parents,  and  are  received  by  the  assembled 
multitude  with  loud  and  wondering  approbation.  (8),  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  the  time  during  which  the  boys  make  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  spectators,  to  give  (without  interruption  to  the  action) 
a  description  (vv.  556-674)  of  their  equipment  and  array.  This 
description  is  (a)  general :  all  have  their  hair  cut  short  or  in  a 
circular  crop;  all  bear  two  cornel  lances;  some,  quivers  besides; 
all  wear  the  torques,  a  circlet  of  twisted  gold  resting  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast  and  surrounding  the  neck ;  and  the  whole 
AGMEN  consists  of  three  turms,  not  united  into  one  body  (as  with 
us  several  companies  into  one  regiment),  but,  as  the  poet  is  par- 
ticularly careful  to  explain  (vs.  562),  separate  and  distinct  from 
each  other,  and  each  under  its  own  independent  leader;  and 
(b)  particulary  each  leader  being  described  (1)  by  name,  (2)  (with 
the  exception  of  Ascanius,  in  whose  case  such  particularisation 
was  unnecessary)  by  family,  and  (3)  two  of  them  by  their  horses, 
the  breeds  of  which,  and  in  one  case  even  the  very  colour,  are  spe- 
cified. (4),  the  description  of  the  equipments  and  array  being 
finished,  the  poet  returns  to  the  suspended  narrative  (see  Benmi. 
on  1.  150 ;  3.  530),  and  taking  it  up  at  the  very  link  where  he 
had  dropped  it  (sciz.  trinacriae  mirata  fremit  troiaeque 
luvENTUs,  vs.  555,  words  which  are  almost  repeated  in  bxci- 
piUNT  PLAUsu  PAViDos,  &c.,  VS.  575),  gocs  ou  to  Say  that  the 
young  men  (equipped  and  divided  into  three  turms  as  de- 
scribed), having  made  the  circuit  of  the  theatre  amid  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  spectators,  receive  the  signal  from  Epytides 
to  begin  their  evolutions.  (5),  (vv.  580-582)  the  first  evolu- 
tion :  each  half  of  each  turm  turns  round  and  trots  off  from  its 
corresponding  half  (as  far  sciz.  as  the  limits  of  the  theatre  per- 
mit), and  then  at  the  word  of  command  faces  about,  and  charges 
it ;  i.e. J  each  half,  file  or  choir  of  six  charges  its  own  correspond- 
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mg,  but  now  widely  separated  ("  diductuin"),  half,  file  or  choir 
oi  six.  (6),  (vv.  583-587)  the  succeeding  evolutions,  and  the 
whole  sham  battle.  And  (7),  (vv.  588-595)  two  comparisons: 
(a),  the  tracks  of  their  courses  are  as  intricate,  and  impossible  to 
follow,  as  the  mazes  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth ;  (6),  the  boys  them- 
selves as  beautiful  in  their  forms,  as  glancing  and  brilliant  (in 
ttehr  equipment),  as  swift,  agile,  and  graceful  in  their  motions, 
^  dolphins  sporting  in  the  Carpathian  or  Libyan  waters. 

lerhaps  never  was  so  complicated  an  object  presented  to  the 
°**^d'8  eye  with  so  much  clearness,  precision,  and  brevity,  and 
^  tlie  same  time  with  so  much  ease  and  sweetness.     We  are 
'^^^  in  double  admiration ;  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  ludm  itself, 
^  tie  youthful  beauty  and  dazzling  array  of  the  performers,  of 
**^^ir  intricate  and  rapid,  but  distinct  and  imconfused,  move- 
^"^^ts ;  on  the  other,  of  the  lucidus  ordoy  the  perfect  and  trans- 
P*ont  clearness,  grace,  and  fluency  of  the  description.    Or  rather, 
^'^^^  double  admiration  is  one  and  imdivided;  we  are  unable  to 
separate  the  poet  from  the  performers,  the  description  from  the 
th^iig  described.   It  is  not  a  narrative,  but  a  fact ;  not  a  picture, 
oat  a  real  object ;  so  perfectly  from  beginning  to  end  does  every 
^<^xxl,  every  pencil  stroke,  blend  and  identify  itself  with  the  thing 
i^pir^sented.    Nor  is  this  all :  the  Ludus  Troiae  has  a  relative,  as 
^^U  as  an  intrinsic,  excellence ;  is  not  only  beautiful  in  itself, 
^t  (a),  beautiful  in  its  novelty — a  new  species  of  entertainment, 
tk©  invention  not  improbably  of  the  son  of  the  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  now  enacted  for  the  first  time,  under  his  own  im- 
ii^edjate  direction,  himself  taking  a  principal  part ;  (6),  beautiful 
ui  its  sudden  and  imexpected  exhibition  ;  and  (c),  beautiful  in 
^  position  at  the  close  of  the  other  games.     Those  other  games 
I^^  been  of  a  grave  and  serious  description ;  there  was  in  each 
of  ihem  a  contention,  a  greater  or  less  intermixture  of  bad  pas- 
BM>nfi ;  there  was  boasting  and  rivalry,  victory  and  defeat,  mis- 
fortime  or  evil  omen,  and  well  nigh  death  itself.     Here,  on  the 
Wtttrary,  the  contention  was  only  simulated;  there  was  no  angry, 
wllen,  or  disappointed  combatant,  no  victory  dearly  bought  at 
tile  price  of  a  friend's  or  companion's  defeat ;  all  were  in  har- 
JJ^ony,  sporting  like  dolphins  through  the  waves ;  to  the  per- 
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formers,  no  less  than  the  spectators,  it  was  a  real  ludus.  Compare 
Manil.  4.  227 : 

"  sunt,  quibus  ct  smulacra  placent  et  ludns  in  armuty 
(tantus  amor  pugnae  est),  discimtque  per  otia  belluxn." 

With  the  greatest  propriety,  therefore,  and  attention  to  contrast, 
was  the  Ludus  Troiae  placed  at  the  end  of  all  the  other  games ; 
in  which  position,  like  the  afterpiece  of  our  theatre,  it  tended  by- 
its  gaiety,  liveliness,  and  innocence,  to  obliterate  any  painful 
impressions  which  the  more  serious  character  of  the  preceding 
pieces  might  have  left  upon  the  mind,  and  to  put  all  parties 
concerned,  whether  actors  or  spectators,  in  harmony  and  good 
himiour  with  themselves  and  with  each  other.  Further  still ; 
this  concluding  game,  beautiful  in  itself,  beautiful  in  its  noveUy, 
imexpected  exhibition,  and  contrast,  had  besides  a  peculiar  beauty 
in  the  eyes  of  those  for  whom  our  author  wrote,  the  Boman  nobi- 
lity and  gentry ;  whom  it  reminded,  not  only  of  the  origin  of 
the  Boman  empire,  and  in  some  instances  of  the  individual  foun- 
ders of  their  families,  but  of  the  performances  of  their  own  chil- 
dren in  this  very  ludxis  as  reinstituted  by  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug, 
iS),  Lastly,  and  perhaps  not  of  least  importance  to  the  poet, 
the  description  could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  Augustus  him- 
self, not  merely  as  commemorative  of  the  first  beginnings  of  that 
power  which  he  now  wielded  co-extensive  with  the  world  itself, 
and  of  the  cradle  of  his  own  Julian,  heaven-descended  race,  but 
especially  as  affording  testimony  likely  to  endure  for  ever,  with 
what  pietas  towards  the  gods,  the  Romans,  and  his  own  family , 
he  had  reinstituted  the  ancient,  hereditary  game,  perfect  in  every 
the  most  minute  point  and  particular,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  be, 
the  poet  having,  with  the  art  of  a  prophet  prophesying  after  the 
event,  formed  the  plan  and  drawn  the  picture  of  the  andent 
game  on  the  model  of  the  reinstituted  one. 

With  Virgil's  description  of  the  Ludus  Troiae  compare  the 
account  given  by  Apuleius  {Met,  10.  29)  of  the  Pyrrhic  danoe  : 
"  Puelli  pueUaeque  virenti  florentes  aetatula,  forma  oonspioui, 
veste  nitidi,  incessu  gestuosi,  Graecanicam  saltantes  Pyrrhicam, 
dispositis  ordinationibus,  decoros  ambitus  inerrabant,  nunc  in 
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orbe  rotarum  flexuosi,  nunc  in  obliquam  seriem  connexi,  et  in 
quadratum  patorem  cuneati,  et  in  catervae  dissidium  separati. 
At  ubi  discnrsus  reciproci  multimodas  ambages  tubac  terminalis 
cantus  explicuit,"  &c.  Compare  also  Claudian's  very  happy  imi- 
tation, if  indeed  it  be  imitation,  of  the  passage  before  us,  De 
quart.  Cons,  Honw\  539  : 

<*  cum  vectaris  cquo,  siinulacraqufi  Martia  ludis, 
quis  moUes  sinuaro  fugas,  quis  tendere  contum 
acrior,  aut  subitos  melior  floxisse  recursus?" 

and  the  same  author's  elaborate  description  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance, 
in  lasPaneg.  de  sext.  Com,  Honor.  621,  et  seqq, ;  also  the  account 
given  in  the  Saints'  Legendary  ("  Legendario  volgare  dove  si 
oontiene  la  vita  de  tutti  li  sancti  da  la  sanota  chiesa  approbati," 
in  Vinegia,  1551,  fol.  164)  of  the  military  exercises  of  the  eleven 
thousand  martyrs  of  Cologne,  in  no  respect  differing  from  those 
of  the  Ltuim  Troiae  except  that  they  were  on  foot :  "  Apporec- 
diiate  le  victualie  per  tre  anni,  rivelo  la  regina  a  oommilitoni  soi 
li  seoretiy  oonjurano  tutti  nela  militia.  Siche  hora  incominciano 
li  giochi  belici,  hora  corrono,  hora  discorrono,  alcunavolta  simu- 
lavano  de  combattere,  alcima  volta  de  fugire,  exercitati  ogni 
generatione  di  giochi  nessuna  oosa  che  fusse  lor  venuta  nel 
animo  la  lassavano  vacua,  alcuna  volta  ritomavano  al  mezzo 
giomo,  alcuna  volta  quasi  al  obscura  notte.  Ordinavano  li  prin- 
(dpi  &  li  primati  a  tanto  grande  spectaculo,  &  riempievano  tutti 
di  ammiratione  &  de  gaudio." 

At  pater  AENEAS,  NONDUM  CERTAMINE  MISSO,  &C.  (vS.  645). 

— ^The  following  considerations  leave  no  d^ubt  on  my  mind  that 
this  exhibition  of  the  troianum  agmen  was  presented  by  Aeneas 
to  the  assembly  unexpectedly  and  by  surprise.  First,  no  such 
exhibition  was  mentioned,  or  even  so  much  as  alluded  to,  by 
Aeneas  in  his  enumeration  (w.  66,  et  seqq,)  of  the  contests  about 
to  be  enacted.  Secondly,  whilst  the  words  connecting  the  ac- 
counts of  the  other  contests  plainly  intimate  that  all  those  con- 
tests succeeded  each  other  in  regular,  expected  succession  ("  hoc 
pius  Aeneas  misso  certanune  tendit,"  vs.  286  ;  **  post,  ubi  oon- 
feoti  cursus,  et  dona  peregit:  'nunc,  si  cui,'"  &c.,  vs.  362 ;  "Pro- 
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tenus  Aeneas  celeri  certare  sagitta  invitat,"  vs.  485),  there  is  not 
only  no  such  conjunction  of  this  contest  to  the  preceding,  but  the 
disjunction  plainly  marks  the  contrast,  the  transition  to  some- 
thing new,  of  a  totally  different  kind,  or  out  of  the  regular  order. 
Thirdly,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  message  was  sent  to 
Ascanius  secretly  (fidam  ad  aurem)  and  before  the  termination 
of  the  arrow-shooting  (nondum  certamine  misso),  if  it  were  not 
that  the  assembly  might  be  surprised  by  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected api)earance  of  a  new  "  certamen  "  at  the  very  moment 
they  supposed  the  amusements  of  the  day  to  be  concluded. 
Fourthly,  the  wonder  of  the  assembly  at  the  unexpected  sight 
is  actually  expressed  by  the  word  mirata  (vs.  655).  Fifthly, 
it  was  usual  for  exhibitors  of  games  thus  to  surprise  the  people 
with  something  unexpected ;  compare  Pliny,  Paneg.  33 :  "  quam 
deinde  in  edendo  [sciz.  spectaculo]  liberalitatem,  quam  iustitiam 
exhibuit,  omni  affectione  aut  intactus,  aut  maior.  Impetratum 
est,  quod  postulabatur ;  oblatum,  quod  non  postulabatur.  Institit 
ultro,  et  ut  concupisceremus  admonuit ;  ac  sic  quoque  plura  tVto- 
pinatay  plura  suhita.^^  Sixthly,  thus  imderstood,  the  beautiful 
description  becomes  still  more  beautiful. 

NONDUM   CERTAMINE   MISSO. "  CeRTAMINB   MISSO,   ut  oyCklV, 

pro  certantium  ac  spectantmm  turba  dimma,  Sed  et  pedestri  ser- 
mone  fere  sic :  ut  apud  Cicer.  *  ante  ludorum  missionem,'  lib.  6, 
ad  Div.  12^^  Heyne.  "  Certantium  ac  spectantium  turba  dimis- 
sa,"  Wagner,  Vircj,  Br.  En.  But  first,  Virgil  has  never  so  much 
as  once  throughout  this  whole  description  used  the  singular 
certamen  in  the  sense  of  ludi,  while,  on  the  contrary,  he  has 
several  times  employed  the  plural  "certamina"  (w.  66,  114, 
596)  to  signify  one  single  one  of  those  contests  whose  tout  en- 
aemble  constituted  the  liidi.  Secondly,  the  words  "  misso  certa- 
mine "  where  they  occur  before  (vs.  286)  are  sufficiently  proved 
both  by  the  adjunct  "  hoc,"  and  by  the  context,  to  refer  to  the 
immediately  preceding  "  certamen,"  viz.,  that  of  the  ship-raoe. 
Thirdly,  the  interpretation  of  Heyne  and  Wagner  being  adopted, 
there  must  of  necessity  have  been  an  interval  between  the  termi- 
nation of  the  arrow-shooting  and  the  appearance  of  Ascanius  and 
the  TRoiANUM  agmex  in  the  circus ;  and  then  the  difficulty  arises, 
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what  means  Aeneas  was  able  to  keep  the  assembly,  which  (see 
skboye)  was  qidte  miaware  that  another  ^^  certamen  "  was  in  pre- 
paration, from  breaking  up  and  dispersing  at  the  end  of  the 
airow-shooting.  For  these  reasons  I  understand  nondum  ceb- 
TAHINE  Misso  to  mean  nth  Jinem  IniiHs  vertamhm  (sciz.  aagitta^ 
rM»i),  or  anteqttam  hoc  certanien  mmum  est;  an  interpretation 
which  {a)  gives  to  '^  certamen"  the  same  meaning  which  it  has 
in  vs.  286  already  quoted,  and  [b]  explains  how  it  was  that  Aeneas 
was  able  to  bring  the  troianum  agmen  into  the  circus  imme- 
diately on  its  being  cleared  at  the  termination  of  the  '^  certa- 
men "  of  the  arrows,  sciz.  by  his  having  despatched  the  message 
to  Aseanius,  nonitum  certaminb  misso,  before  the  termination  of 
that  eotUest. 

CUSTODEM  AD  SESE  COMITEMQUE  IMPUBIS  lULI  EPYTIDEN  VOCAT, 

ET  FiDAM  SIC  FATUR  AD  AUREM  (w.  646-7). — Compare  Stat.  Theb. 
1.529: 

.     .    .     "Acesten 
(nstarum  haec  altrix,  eadem  et  fidissima  custos 
lecta  Bacrum  iustae  Veneri  occultare  pudorem) 
imperat  acciii,  /act/aque  immunnurat  anrey 

In  both  cases  the  message  is  given  in  an  undertone  or  whisper, 
not  heard  by  anyone  else.  See  also  Hor.  Sat.  i.  9.  9 :  "  in  au- 
rem  dioere"  (^  whisper).    Also  Ovid,  Heroid.  3.  23. 

Si  iam  puerile  farattm  agmen  habet  secum  cursusque 
iNSTRUxrr  equorum,  ducat  avo  turmas,  et  sese  ostendat  in 
ASMI8  (w.  648-550). — We  have  here  in  the  first  clause,  as 
usual,  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  puerile  agmen,  the  troop, 
<a  marohing  array,  of  boys :  the  particulars  being  added  in  one 
l>y  one  in  the  suoceeding  clauses,  viz.,  the  second  clause  inform- 
ing us  that  it  was  a  mounted  troop  (cursus  equorum),  the  third 
"that  it  was  a  troop  divided  already  and  ab  initio  into  turms  (tur- 
3iAs)y  and  the  fourth  that  it  was  armed  (armis).     This  is  the 
vtrootnre  so  often  previously  animadverted  on,  and  like  to  which 
^tiiere  is  nothing  in  the  English,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  modem 
language.    As  the  description  here  begins  with  the  general  view 
^  the  whole,  contained  in  the  words  puerile  agmen,  so  at  verse 
^2  it  returns  and  winds  up  with  a  similar  general  view  of  the 
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wholoi  in  which  general  view  stress  is  Icdd  in  one  half  of  the 
sentence  on  the  idea  contained  in  puerile,  in  the  other  half  of 
the  sentence  on  the  idea  contained  in  the  word  agbien  : 

TROIAQUB  NUNC  fVERl  TROIANTM  DICITUR  AGMXIT, 

CuRSUS  EQUORUM. — IiriroSpo/icav,  Plut.  Cat.  3. 

OsTENDAT. — The  corresponding  English  word  show  is,  or 
rather  was,  very  commonly  applied  to  martial  and  chivalrio  dis- 
plays, as  Sir  W.  Scott,  Doom  ofDevorgoilj  1. 1  : 


Ibid.: 


**  godcLm,  good  yeoman ;  come  you  from  the  tpeaponahaw  V^ 

•    .    .     *'  knowst  thou  not,  old  Oswald, 
this  day  attends  the  muster  of  the  shire, 
where  the  crown- vassals  meet  to  show  their  artnsy 
and  their  best  horse  of  service  ?  " 

Fraenatis  (vs.  554). — Not  having  bits  in  their  mouths^  but 
held  in,  checked,  or  restrained  by  bits.  The  word  is  added  in  order 
to  present  to  the  reader  the  spirit,  the  mettle  as  we  say,  of  the 
horses,  impatient  to  go  faster,  and  kept  in  by  the  fraena  while 
making  the  circuit  of  the  assembly.  Fkaenatis  thus  comes  to 
indicate  that  they  were  caracoling,  or  going  a  little  from  side  to 
side,  in  their  impatience  to  get  on. 

QUOS  OMNIS  EUNTES  TRINACRIAE  MIRATA  FREMIT  TROIAEQUE 

luvENTUs  (vv.  554-5). — "Quos  .  .  .  fremit:  cum  fremitu,  t.c, 
fremente  applausu,  prosequitur.  Fremere  Graecorum  more  cum 
accus.  rei  constructum,  quae  cum  fremitu  commemoratur,  legitur 
etiam  7.  460,  11.  132.  .  .  .  Nullum  tamen  mihi  innotuit  exem- 
plum  huic  loco  prorsus  simile,  ubi  accusativus  personae  addatur, 
cui  cum  fremitu  applaudatur,"  Forbiger.  It  seems  strange  that 
Forbiger  should  have  thus  stopped  short  just  as  he  was  on  the 
very  point  of  discovering  the  truth,  that  his  observation  "  nul- 
limi  tamen  mihi  innotuit  exemplum,"  &c.,  did  not  lead  him  to 
the  plain  consequence  that  quos  euntes  is  operated  on,  not  by 
FREMIT,  but  by  MIRATA.  MiRATA  FREMIT,  /.  6.,  iu  plain  prose, 
miratur  cum  fremitu.  A  precise  parallel  will  be  found, 
7.  381 : 

.     .     .     **«//(/;<?<  inscia  supra 
impiibesquc  manus,  mirata  volubile  buxum," 
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'here,  as  in  our  text,  the  aoousatiye  depends,  not  (as  at  verse  32 
the  second  book)  on  the  intransitive  verb,  but  upon  this  same 
^%rBiisitive  participle,  "mirata." 

Omnibus  in  morem  tonsa  coma  pressa  corona  (vs.  556), — 

**Pbkssa  corona,  i.  e.,  galea ;  et  sermone  Homeri  usus  est.   Nam 

^aleam  am^avnv  dixit  (i7.  7. 12).    Et  re  vera  corona  non  potest 

dnteUigi,  cum  sequatur  (673)  *  galeam  ante  pedes  proiecit  ina- 

aiem%"  Servius  (ed.  lion).    Not  the  meaning,  because,  first,  al- 

^ough  later,  viz.,  when  actually  engaged  in  the  sham  battle, 

ihey  wore  helmets,  ihej  did  not  wear  helmets  at  present  while 

Ihey  were  only  parading  before,  and  showing  themselves  off  to, 

Ibfiir  parents ;  at  present  their  faces  were  bare,  as  plainly  ap- 

;pears  from  the  spectators  recognising  whose  children  they  were 

:±com,  their  features : 

GAUDENTQUE  TUENTBS 
DABDAKIDAB,  YBTE&UMQUB  AONOSCUNT  ORA  PABENTUM. 

^And  secondly,  if  corona  were  actually  here,  in  Virgil's  use  of  it, 
^jaleaj  what  kind  of  a  gaka  were  tonsa  galea  ? 

This  is  the  ancient  explanation  of  tonsa  coma  fressa  coro- 
:^»'A.    Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  modem.    "  Coronati,  et  qui- 
^^em,  utinfr.  v.  673  intelligitur  ubi  Ascanius  'galeam  ante  pedes 
;fm>ieeit  inanem,'  corona  super  galeam  imposita.     Coma  tamen 
"^el  sic  a  corona  (non  a  galea)  pressa  dici  potuit,  quatenus  haec 
^saput  ambiebat,"  Heyne.     '^  Ea  corona  imposita  erat  galeae 
^conf.  7.  751)  non  ipsi  comae,  quae  ita  dicitur  premi  ut  omnis 
sabiecta  alteri,  etsi  inter  utramque  aliquid  (h.  1.  galea)  inter- 
medium," Wagner  (1861).    The  hair  pressed  by  the  chaplet, 
"fcSiough  the  helmet  is  between  the  chaplet  and  the  hair  I    The 
of  the  helmet  is  a  matter  of  course,  not  a  word  need  be 
dd  about  it ;  but  the  pressure  of  the  chaplet !  who  would  ever 
of  that,  if  not  expressly  mentioned  P    Let  the  Yirgilian 
c^Ludent  who   is  discontent  with  the   explanation  of  Servius 
^cbpt  this  explanation  instecul.     He  is  welcome  for  me,  if  he  so 
pleases.    But  I  will  not  adc^t  it,  till  I  am  told  how  much  the 
^^plet  weighed,  till  I  hear  some  reason  why  the  hair,  which 
'liQVQr  minds  the  pressure  of  the  metal  helmet,  complains  of  the 
^^^ht  of  the  garland.    Till  then,  I  shall  continue  to  insist  (see 

10* 
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"  Twelve  Tears*  Voyage,"  and  Gesner  in  voc.  pressus)  that 
CORONA  is  neither  hehnet  nor  chaplet,  nor  anything  but  Ae 
crop,  the  round  crop  of  the  hair,  the  round  crop  into  which 
the  previously  long  hair  (coma)  of  the  boys  had  been  reduced, 
restricted,  confined  (press a),  by  cutting,  by  the  shears  (tonsa). 
Boman  boys  until  the  age  of  puberty  wore  their  hair  long.  At 
the  age  of  puberty  the  hair  was  out  for  the  first  time,  the  cut-off 
locks  presented  in  a  temple  to  some  god  imder  whose  especial  pa- 
tronage the  individual  was,  and  from  that  time  forward  the  boy 
ranked  among  men.  It  is  to  this  custom  the  words  in  mobem 
of  our  text  refer ;  they  all  were  cropped,  tonsa  coma  fressa 
corona,  according  to  the  custom.  But  where  were  their  hel- 
mets P  Hung  from  a  loop  in  their  dress,  either  on  their  chest 
before,  or  between  their  shoulders  behind,  ready  to  be  put  on 
as  soon  as  they  had  shown  themselves  riding  once  or  twice  round 
the  circus  and  going  to  begin  the  sham  fight,  as  Caes.  Bell.  GhUL 
2.  21  (of  soldiers  attacked  by  the  enemy  while  on  their  march) : 
^^  Temporis  tanta  f  uit  exiguitas,  hostiumque  tam  paratus  ad 
dimicandum  animus,  ut  non  modo  ad  insignia  accommodanda, 
Bed  etiam  ad  galeaa  induendas  scutisque  tegimenta  detrahenda, 
tempus  defuerit,"  where  Lemaire  :  "  Nam  Bomani,  iter  faden- 
tes,  galeas  plerumque  peotori  aut  tergo  appensas  gestabant."  At 
present  they  had  their  helmets  slung  by  straps  from  their  necks, 
according  to  the  usual  practice  of  Koman  soldiers  when  on  the 
march,  and  until  immediately  before  the  actual  battle.  By-and- 
by  the  boys  put  on  their  helmets,  and  when  they  did  so  were  no 
longer  distinguishable  by  their  faces,  and  Aseanius  had  to  throw 
off  his  when  he  wished  to  make  himself  known  to  the  women. 
Cornea  bina  ferunt  praefixa  hastilia  ferro,  pars  leves 

HUMBRO  PHARETRA8  (vV.  557-8). — That  is,  pars  FERDNT  HASTI- 
LIA, PARS  PHARETRAS.     Compare  verse  660  : 

.    .     .     '*  rapixmtque  focis  penetralibus  ignem, 
part  spoliant  aras," 

i.e.,  ^^pars  rapiunt  focis  ignem,  j^r^/v^  spoliant  aras." 

It  PECTORE   SUMMO  FLEXILIS   OBTORTI   per  COLLUM  CIRCULUS 

AURi  (vv.  558-9). — An  accurate  description  of  the  manner  in 
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rhioh  the  Bomans  wore  the  torques ;  neither  on  the  neok,  tight 
cuid  close  like  a  collar,  nor  yet  suspended  from  the  neck  so  as  to 
Jbang  down  in  an  oblong  shape  on  the  front  of  the  chest  like  a 
ohoin  or  necklace ;  but  round  the  neck,  and  at  the  same  time  on 
't^he  top  of  the  breast ;  t.  f .,  resting  on  the  top  of  the  breast,  sur- 
jrounding  and  near  to,  but  still  at  a  little  distance  from,  the  neck, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  upper  hem  of  the  garment  in 
"v^hioh  Christ  is  usually  painted,  or  of  the  chemise  of  Titian's 
xnistress.  Fectore  summo,  without  per  collum,  would  have 
T>een  at  the  top^  or  upper  part  of  the  breast^  as  Dante,  Purgat. 
3.  Ill : 

<<  e  moetrommi  una  piaga  a  tummo  Upitto,** 

where  Blanc :  '^Nella  parte  pii!l  alta  del  petto,  sotto  la  davicula." 
Per  collum,  without  fectore  summo,  would  have  been  round  the 
neck  and  above  the  clavicle  in  the  manner  of  a  collar.  The  position 
of  the  torques  was  therefore  intermediate;  in  other  words, 
exactly  on  the  clavicles. 

Flexilis  obtorti  .  .  .  circulus  auri. — ^A  description  of  the 
Soman  torques  is  here  substituted  for  the  name :  ^^  obtortum 
aurum''  =  torque%  aureus.     Compare  Isidor.  19.  31. 

TrES  EQUITUM  numero  turmae  ternique  vagantur  duc- 
tores  (w.  560-1). — Terni  is  merely  tres  (as,  7.  538,  "quina" 
is  merely  quinque),  the  ordinal  being  used  in  place  of  the 
numeral  in  order  to  give  variety,  and  avoid  the  repetition  of  the 
same  word. 

Vagantur. — The  beautiful  term  vagari,  corresponding  al- 
most exactly  to  the  G-erman  wandeln^  is  simply  to  go  about  here 
and  there  without  aiming  at  a  certain  point  or  destination.  It 
has,  I  believe,  no  precise  English  equivalent,  excluding,  as  it 
does,  the  idea  of  not  knowing  where  one  is,  included  in  uander ; 
of  fickleness,  included  in  rove ;  of  eccentricity  or  going  beyond 
boiinds,  included  in  ramble ;  and  of  indolence  or  idleness,  in- 
cluded in  saunter. 

DucTOREs  {nytfioviQ,  Plut.  Cat.  3). — On  the.  occasion  of 
the  Ludus  Troiae  performed  at  Itome  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  one 
of  these  *'  ductores"  was  no  less  a  person  than  Cato,  aged  four- 
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teen,  chosen  by  the  boys  themselves,  to  the  exclusion  of  Sextos, 
the  boy  appointed  by  SyUa.    See  Plut.  Cat.  3, 

Bis  seni  (vs.  561). — ^Not  merely  duodeniy  but  literally  bis 
SENT,  twice  sixy  the  turma  or  troop  consisting,  as  plainly  ap- 
pears from  w.  580, 581  (where  see  Eem.),  not  merely  of  a  leader 
followed  by  twelve  cavaliers,  but  of  a  leader  followed  by  twelve 
cavaliers  arranged  in  two  parallel  files  or  chori  of  six  each. 

PUERI  BIS  SENI  QUEMQUE  SECUTI   AGMINE   PARTITO  FULGENT 

PARiBUSQUE  MAGisTRis  (w.  661-2). — Thcsc  liucs  inform  us 
(n)  that  the  three  turms  (each  consisting  of  its  two  files  of  fiiz 
each)  do  not  parade  round  the  circus  in  one  body  or  company, 
but  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  :  first  one  turm  with 
its  leader,  then  an  interval ;  secondly,  another  turm  with  its 
leader,  then  an  interval ;  thirdly,  another  turm  with  its  leader. 
This  is  the  force  of  agmine  partito.  The  whole  "  agmen " 
consists  not  merely  of  three  turms,  but  the  turms  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  intervals  or  intermediate  spaces.  And  (ib), 
that  each  turm  of  thirteen  equestrians  (viz.,  twelve  moimted  boys 
with  their  mounted  leader,  or  "  ductor  ")  had  also  a  "magister." 

Paribus  magistris. — Were  all  equally  furnished  with  a  "ma- 
gister ; "  i.  e,j  not  that  there  were  three  "  magistri,"  each  of  whom 
had  a  co-ordinate  authority  over  the  whole  three  turmae,  but 
that  there  was  a  separate  '^  magister  "  for  each  separate  turm. 

Magistris. — That  the  "  magistri"  were  not  only  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  ductores,  but  had  authority  or  exercised  surveil- 
lance over  them,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  verse  668,  where 
the  "  magistri"  are  represented  as  in  vain  endeavouring  to  exert 
their  authority  over  Ascanius,  one  of  the  ductores.  It  may,  I 
think,  be  presumed,  first,  that  Epytides,  the  "  custos"  and  "  co- 
mes" of  Ascanius,  was  the  "  magister"  of  Ascanius  and  his  tunn; 
secondly,  that  the  "  magistri  "  of  the  two  other  turms  are  pur- 
posely left  imnamed,  in  order  not  to  cumber  the  narration  with 
imimportant  particulars;  and  thirdly,  that  each  "magister" 
entered  on  foot  along  with,  and  paraded  round  the  arena  on  foot 
along  with,  his  own  particular  turm,  and  afterwards,  when  the 
turms  were  ready  to  begin  their  evolutions,  withdrew  to  a  dis- 
tance, and  then  finally  one  of  them  (Epytides,  as  we  are  informed 
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at  verBo  579)  gave  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  evolu- 
tions.    See  Ooebel,  de  Troiae  ludoy  Diiren,  1852. 

Vestigia  primi  alba  pedis  (w.  566-7). — "Primorum  pe- 
dtun  VESTioiA,"  Servius.  ''  Sed  ubi  istae  maculae  P  ...  In  pede 
dextro,  me  interpreted'  La  Cerda.  Pedis  is  not  thefoot^  Kterallj, 
but  the  leQy  the  whole  limb.  Compare  Epigr,  incet^t.  in  Chiron, 
(^^nthoL  PaL,  append.  Planud.,  115)  : 

€tp9po$tr  9KK9Xv^  nnror*  ayt9pafi€  9*  ixvoBty  camiPt 
camp  Poff^i  iro9urf  KtpaXris  8*  arc/>  €uo\os  nnror. 

Sen.  Tht/est.  518  (Thyestes,  clasping  the  knees  of  Atreus) : 

"  hae  te  precantiir/?^»^w«  intactae  manus. 
ponatur  omnis  ira,  et  ex  animo  tumor 
erasus  abeat :  obsides  fidei  accipe 
ho8  innocentes.    At&.  Prater,  a  genuhit  manus 
aufer,  meosque  potius  amplcxiis  pete." 

I^laut.  Pseudolmy  5. 1  (Pseudolus,  lying  drunk  on  the  ground) : 

"  quid  hoc  P  siccine  hoc  fit  ?  pedes ^  statin'  an  non  P 
an  id  voltis,  ut  me  hie  iacentcm  aliqiiis  toUat  F" 

C^iot,  surely, /ee^,  are  ye  standing?  but,  legs,  are  ye  standing  f'\. 
-Aoid  Sidon.  Apoll.  Up.  i.  SOy  quoted  below.  So  we  occasionally 
"^ise  the  term  to  indicate  the  entire  limb  or  leg  of  a  table  or  chair. 
P&iMi  PEDIS. — ^The  beginning  or  tip  of  the  leg  (».  e,y  the  foot), 
just  BB prima  terray  the  beginning  or  edge  of  the  land  {i.  e,y  the 
shore).     See  Eem.  on  1.  170,  and  compare  Yal.  Flaco.  8.  44 : 

"  sic  ait,  et  primia  supplex  dedit  oscula  palmis  ;  " 

I^rop.  2.  20. 11 : 

*'  at  tu  vix  primas  extoUens  gnrgite  palmas,** 


both  which  places  "  primae  palmae "  are  the  beginnings  or 
^I>«  of  the  hands,  q,  d.y  the  fingers.  Compare  also  Sil.  Ital. 
J^O-491: 

•    •    •    '^  instat  non  segnius  acer 
Hesperos,  ac  prima  stringit  vestigia  planta 
praegressae  calcis," 

^'^liere  "  prima  planta  "  is  the  toe.    Sidon.  Apoll.  Epist.  k*  ^0  : 
^  Segulorum  autem  sociorumque  comitantum  forma  et  in  pace 
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terribilis :  quorum  pedes  primi  perone  setoso  talos  adusque  vin- 
oiebantur;  genua,  crura,  suraeque  sine  tegmine"  [the  fore  parts 
of  the  legs  (j.^.,  the  feet)  were  shod  up  to  the  ancles  with  boots]. 

Vestigia  primi  pedis. — Our  nearest  corresponding  word  to 
vestigia,  as  here  used,  is  perhaps  steps.  The  meaning  of  the 
three  words  taken  together  thus  becomes :  the  steps  of  the  foot, 
or  (the  singular  being  used  for  the  plural)  the  steps  of  the  feet. 

Pkdis. — Singular  for  plural.     Compare  Eurip.  Hipp.  11U7 : 

row  afjupi  KtfJLvas  rpoxov 

where  troh  is  so  far  from  signifying  a  single  foot  of  a  horse, 
and  iirvov  from  signifying  a  single  horse,  that  iinroi;  signifies 
the  whole  four  horses  of  the  quadriga,  and  ttoSc  their  whole 
sixteen  feet. 

Vestigia  primi  alba  pedis. — The  steps  of  the  beginning  of 
the  leg  were  white, «.  ^.,  the  steps  of  the  foot  were  white  =  the 
steps  of  all  the  feet  were  white,  i,  e.,  all  the  feet  were  white,  or 
the  horse  stepped  with  four  white  feet.  Ausonius  ("  Desoriptio 
egredientis  sponsae  ")  takes  these  words  and  (preserving  their 
form  and  even  their  position  in  the  verse)  applies  them  to  a 
bride  issuing  from  her  chamber :  "  vestigia  primi  alba  pedis." 
The  meaning  of  both  authors  is  the  same :  Ausonius's,  that  the 
bride's  feet  are  white,  i.e,,  that  she  wears  white  shoes  (compare 
S.  Hennas,  Pmtm*^  1,  visio  4.  2 :  "  Et  ecce  occurrit  mihi  virgo 
quaedam  exomata  tanquam  de  thalamo  prodiens,  tota  in  albis, 
et  calceamentis  albis  circumdata") ;  Virgil's,  that  the  horse^s  feet 
are  white,  t.f*.,  in  jockey  phrase,  that  he  wears  white  stockings. 
Compare  Sil.  Ital.  16.  347 : 

*'■  proximuS)  a  primo  distans  quantum  aequore  cumis 
occupat  ipse  loci  tantum :  sed  proximus  ibat 
.  Astur  Panchates,  patrium  Irons  alba  nitebat 
insigne,  q\  pafrio  pes  omnis  concolor  albo^'*'* 


where  the  meaning  is,  that  all  the  four  legs  of  the  horse  were 
white.  This  Roman  admiration  for  a  white  colour  on  the  fore- 
head and  legs  and  feet  of  horses  seems  to  have  had  an  eastern 
origin  [see  hymn  to  the  sun-god  Savitri,  translated  by  Meier 
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from  the  Yeda,  Meier's  Indisches  Liederbuch,  Stuttgart,  1854, 
p.  9: 

*'  weiufutsgej  falbe  roaae  bringen  una 
das  licht,  am  goldnen  joch  den  wagen  ziehcnd." 

I>oay,  Scriptorum  Arabum  loci  de  Abltadidu^  torn.  1,  p.  72,  Leyden, 

1846  :  **  Erat  rex  [ Al  Mootamid]  qui  liostium  caput  pereutiebat, 

ofc  in  quo  eoniunetae  erant  virtus  bellioa  et  liberalitas ;  qui  orie- 

1>Atiir  mundo  tamquam  plena  luna  yiam  monstrans ;  ouiuB  neque 

unquam  otiosa  erat,  neque  digiti ;  nam  modo  (eminebat) 

cailainuB,  modo  eius  cuspis.    Dies,  quos  yiyebat,  nundinae 

erant ;  eius  liberalitatis  os  subridebat ;  onmes  eius  noo- 

erant  nniones,  et  Tempori  albae  in  pede>  noiae  albaeqae  in  fronts 

^^m^nculaey  where  the  metaphor,  drawn  from  white  marks  on  the 

-f^p^  and  forehead  of  horses,  shows  better  than  it  had  been  pos- 

0,xl3le  for  any  direct  encomium  to  show  in  what  high  esteem  such 

were  held.     Lyon,  Trareh  in  Northern  Africa^  p.  47 : 

SCuoh  importance  is  attached  to  the  manner  in  which  the  legs 

coloured,  stockinged  horses  being  in  the  extremes  of  good  or 

luok,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  white  "],  and  to 

reached  the  Romans  through  the  Ghreeks.    Compare  Eurip. 

Tf^Aig.  in  AuL  218  (ed.  Markl.) : 

»  KoXXiffrovi  ti9ofiay 
Xpwro9ai9d\.rois  ffrofiiourt  xu\otfs 
K§prpm  9§ufOfuvovs'  rovs 
fjitif  fitffovSf  (vyiovst  A.CU- 
KOtrriKTu  rpix<  iBoXioui* 
rovs  9*  (|»,  (r€tpa^povSf 
atrrriptis  KOfiwauri  9pofxmif, 
xupporpixtUi  fioFO' 
XoAa  8*  vxo  a^vpa 
irotKiKo^^pfiovaS' 

Olli  discurrere  pares,  atque  agmina  terni  DiDucns 
*^^\'BRE  cuoRis  (v7.  580-1). — "  Tcruis  diversis  turmis,  quas 
^oros  appellat,  discedunt,"  Heyne.  "  Postquam  consessum 
•P^ctantium  coniuncto  agmine  lustraverunt,  solvunt  agmen  ita 
^  in  tres  pares  numero  turmas  discedant,"  Wagner,  Virg.  Br, 
^^*  "  Singuli  in  diversas  partes  abeunt ;  nam  si  quaeque  turma 
^  tree  partes  divideretur,  aut  si  terni  aveherentur,  ut  duodecim 
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essent  catervae  trium  unaquaeque  puerorum  (quae  Heynii  est 
sententia),  oonfusum  praeberetur  speotaculum,"  Forbiger.  But 
the  young  men  are  already  in  "  temis  turmis,"  each  turm  led 
by  its  own  chief,  who  is  mentioned  separately  and  by  name ;  see 
w.  560  et  Beqq,  In  these  three  turms  agminr  partito  fulgent, 
and  in  these  three  turms  they  must  be  presumed  to  be  (no  men- 
tion having  been  made  to  the  contrary),  when,  having  exhibited 
themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the  whole  consession  (vs.  677),  they 
receive  the  signal  from  Epytides  to  begin  their  evolutions.  The 
description  therefore  (from  olli  as  far  as  choris)  is  not*  that  of 
the  formation  of  the  three  turms,  but  of  their  first  movement  or 
evolution,  and  the  words  are  as  precise  as  possible  to  that  effect: 
OLLI,  they ;  terni,  being  (as  already  described,  vs.  560)  in  three 
(sciz.  three  turms),  discurrere  pares  atque,  &c. 

The  meaning  of  terni  having  been  established,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sentence  presents  no  serious  difficulty.  Olli 
TERNI,  tliey^  the  three  turms  (each  consisting  of  two  files  or 
"  chori,"  of  six  each) ;  discurrere,  have  tt^tted  off  different 
ways  or  cmund^  (currere  being  the  generic  term  for  quick 
motion  of  any  kind  whether  on  foot  or  horseback,  whether  on 
land  or  water ;  see  "  quorum  aequora  curro,"  vs.  235) ;  pares, 
equal  (i.  e.,  in  two  equal  parts) ;  atque  solvere,  and  (sciz.  by 
so  trotting  off  different  ways)  have  dissolved;  agmina,  the  solid 
bodies  (sciz.  of  which  they,  the  three  turms,  consisted) ;  diductis 
CHORIS,  by  forming  out  of  them  tcidely  separated  "  chori^^^  or,  more 
literally,  their  "  chori "  becoming  widely  separated.     Let  us  call 

the  turms  respectively 

a  X 

c  z. 

The  halves  a,  5,  c,  trotting  off  to  the  left,  and  the  halves  a?,  y,  s, 
trotting  off  to  the  right,  become  the  widely  separated  "  chori" 
(always  consisting  of  six  earli) 

a  ^ 

h  ^ ^  1/ 

c 
which,  at  the  word  of  command,  convertere  vias  infestaque 
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TELA  TULERE,  icheel  about  and  charge  ea/^h  other  over  the  space  m  n. 

The  picture,  therefore,  which  Virgil  has  here  drawn  in  a  few  and 
appropriate  strokes,  is  that  of  the  three  tiirms  first  parading  be- 
fore the  assembled  people,  and  then  dividing  into  six  "chori" 
(flciz.  each  turm  into  its  two  constituent  halves,  files,  or  "chori" 
of  BIX  each),  which  "  chori "  trot  off  to  soiue  distance  from  each 
other,  and  then,  at  the  word  of  command,  face  about  and  charge 
each  other,  sciz.  three  "  chori"  against  three  "chori." 

CONVERTERE    VI AS,   INFESTAQUE    TELA   TULERE  (vS.  582). 

Compare  Tacit.  Ann.  6.  35  :  "  Mode  equestris  proelii  more, 
frontis  et  tergi  vices." 

Indb  alios  ineunt  cursus  aliosque  recursus  adversi 
8P-A.TII8  (w.  583-4). — The  opposed  turms  perform  various  evo- 
luidons  back  and  forward  over  the  same  groimd,  on  the  respec- 
tive sides  of  the  arena ;  the  mixing  together  of  the  opposed 
tiunns  beginning  only  at  alternosque. 

Alterxosque  orbibus  orbes   impediunt   (w.  584-5). — 

E:xpedire  being  to  free  frofti  all  disorder  and  embarrassmenty 

^   «e/  III  order y  to  hy  out  each  in  its  proper  place^  to  expedite^  its 

^^^liTerse  impedire  is  to  embarrass,  coniplicatCy  and  so  obstruct, 

^^pede.     Impediunt  in   our  text  is,  therefore,  to  complicate, 

ffnbarrass,  make  intricate;  and  orbes  being  the  gyrations  or 

n^ote  or  less  perfect  rings  or  circular  evolutions  made  by  the 

**Qr8enien,  impediunt  axternos  orbibus  orbes  is  mix  up  their 

9}^ations  together,  gyrate  through  each  other  so  as  to  impede  each 

^Aer,    So,  verse  592,  vestigia  impediunt,  complicate  their  steps, 

^^  up  their  steps,  make  their  steps  intricate.     Compare  12.  743, 

^^ere  Tumus  "nunc  hue,  inde  hue  incertos  implicat  orbes," 

^I^eels  about  now  in  this  direction,  now  in  that ;  gyrates  hither 

•^4  thither.     Between  the  "  implicat  orbes  "  of  this  place  and 

^^  impediunt  orbes  of  our  text  there  is  this  only  difference, 

'*^^  the  one  involves  more  or  less  the  idea  of  obstruction,  the 

^*ler  does  not.   Virgil  does  not  say  of  Tumus  impedit  orbes, 

^^^<^aose  he  does  not  mean  to  say  that  Tumus  impeded  himself 

• 

^  the  gyrations  which  he  made  vnthin  the  given  space ;  and  he 
4o^  not  say  of  Ascanius's  turms  implicant  orbes,  because  he 
^^^hes  to  express  that  the  turms  not  only  gyrated  backwards 
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and  forwards,  hither  and  thither,  but  that  the  gyrations  of  one 
set  of  turms  impeded,  obstructed  the  gyrations  of  the  other  set 
of  turms,  that  the  turms  obstructed  each  other  in  their  gyrations; 
and  so  cient  simulacra  fcgnae.  That  this  meaning,  viz.,  that 
of  obstruction,  is  contained  in  impediunt  seems  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  immediate  subjunction  of  the  word  pugnae  to  im- 
pediunt in  this  place,  and  of  both  praelia  and  fuoas  to  im- 
pediunt at  vs.  594;  also  by  the  use  which  our  author  makes  of 
the  same  word  elsewhere,  as  9.  384 : 

<*  Euryalum  tenebrae  ramorum  onerosaque  praeda 
impediunt** 

(where  the  notion  of  encumbering,  impeding,  embarrassing,  is 
evident) ;  8.  448 : 

.     .     .     ^'septenosque  orbibus  orbcs 
impediunt** 

[complicate  seven  orbs  with  more  orbs,  so  as  to  encumber  the 
shield,  make  it  difficult  to  be  used].  In  these  two  just  quoted 
passages,  as  well  as  in  our  text  and  at  vs.  593,  ^'  impediimt"  has 
not  only  the  same  general  sense  of  encumbering,  impeding  with 
what  is  superfluous,  but  is  besides  placed  in  the  same  position, 
viz.,  at  the  end  of  its  own  sentence,  and  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  line,  the  pause  immediately  following  it  rendering  it  em- 
phatic (see  Bem.  on  2.  247),  and  magnifying  the  idea  of  impedi- 
ment contained  in  the  word  itself. 

Orbes  (vs.  584). — Of  course  not  strictly  circles  (as  when  a 
horse  is  ridden  round  in  a  ring),  but  round-about,  circular  figures, 
more  or  less  nearly  approaching  to  the  very  shape.  This  appears 
firom  the  term  "  orbes"  applied  {ubi  supra)  to  the  turns  in  various 
directions  made  by  Tumus,  and  explained,  vs.  753,  by  the 
"  mille  vias  "  in  which  the  hunted  deer  "  f ugit  refugitque,"  just 
as  the  ORBES  made  by  Ascanius's  turmae  are  explained  by  the 
"  mille  viae"  of  the  Cretan  T^abyrinth,  and  the  sporting  together 
of  the  dolphins.  On  the  other  hand,  soldiers  when  fighting 
sometimes  formed  themselves  into  an  orb  or  roimd  body.  See 
liv.  4.  39  (ed.  Walker) ;  28.  22,  33  ;  and  4.  28 ;  Sail.  Jugurtha, 
97.  5  "  orbes  fecere." 
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PvdNAEQUE  CIBNT  SIMULACRA  SUB  ARMIS  (V8.  585). — SlMUL- 

ACRA  PUGKAE,  shams  of  battle^  i.  e.,  sham-battles.    The  expres- 
sion stdll  subsists  in  Italian,  as  LaNazione  (Florence  newspaper), 
7  Maggio,  1862 :  ^'  Alle  8  '/<  ^^^  golfo  dinanzi  al  palazzo  reale 
ebbe  Inogo  un  simulacro  di  combattiniento  navale  dato  dalla  flotta 
Francese." 

PuGNAE  ciENT  SIMULACRA. — Raise  shams  of  battk/i.e.y  fight 
^ham  battlesy  exactly  as  6.  829 :  **  acies  stragemque  ciebunt " 
[fight  (real)  battles,  commit  (real)  slanghter],  and  6.  468: 
^'  lacrymas  ciebat"  [raised  tears,  i.e.y  wept].  See  Item,  on  6. 
468.     Sub  armis  =  armatL 

TTt  quondam  creta,  &c.    Delphinum  similes,  &o.  (w.  588, 

S©4). — ^Two  comparisons  of  the  troianum  aomen  taken,  as  the 

x^eader  will  not  fail  to  have  observed,  in  two  different  and  dis- 

'tixtct  points  of  view :  first,  in  respect  of  the  course  or  track  of 

its  moTements  (sciz.  as  it  would  be  marked  on  a  chart) ;  and 

^^oondljf  in  respect  of  the  beauty,  brilliancy  and  agility  of  the 

X^Q^nons  of  whom  it  consisted.     The  double  comparison  gives 

^nbhiieaB,  the  double  point  of  view,  variety,  to  the  description ; 

tilie  fcnner  shows  the  teeming  fertility,  the  latter  the  correct 

judgment  of  the  poet.     The  first  comparison  (viz.,  that  of  the 

^Ki/l/ff  moving  troianum  agmen  with  the  immovable  labyrinth) 

absolutely  required  the  addition  of  the  second,  and  for  the 

second  no  object  could  have  been  better  chosen  than  the  swift 

and  playfol  dolphins ;  see  below.     For  a  similarly,  although 

leoB  distinctly,  double  comparison,  see  the  ship-race  in  the  com- 

menoement  of  this  book,  where  the  starting  ships  are  likened  to 

chariots  starting  for  the  race ;  the  rowers  bending  over  their 

oan,  to  the  charioteers  leaning  with  their  whole  bodies  over  the 

reins  and  lash. 

Delphinum  similes,  &c. — The  reader,  comparing  the  de- 
Hsription  which  the  unfortimate  Falconer  (a  poet  who,  it  must 
iu>t  be  forgotten,  always  ^Tote  from  actual  observation)  has 
gi^ven  of  the  sporting  of  a  shoal  of  dolphins  in  the  water,  will 
Perceive  with  what  perfect  propriety  the  boys  composing  the 
"THoiANUM  agmen  are  likened  (sciz.,  in  the  triple  respect  of 
^^^uty,  brilliancy,  and  graceful  agility)  to  dolphins,  The  Shfjh- 
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icreckf  o.  2  : 

«  but  now,  beneath  tbe  lofty  vessel' s  stem, 
a  sboal  of  sporting  dolphins  they  discern, 

beaming  [lucbnt,  fulgent],  from  burnished  scales,  refulgent  rays, 
till  all  the  glowing  ocean  seems  to  blaze : 
in  curling  wreaths  they  wanton  on  the  tide, 
now  bound  aloft,  now  downward  swiftly  glide ; 
a  while  beneath  the  waves  their  tracks  remain, 
and  bum  in  silver  streams  along  the  liquid  plain." 

Compare  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist  9.  8 :  "  Velooissimum  omnium  ani- 
malium,  non  solum  marinorum,  est  delphinus,  odor  voluore, 
acrior  telo." 

Troiaque  nunc  pueri  troianum  dicitur  agmen  (vb.  602), 
— ^The  Frinoepsy  the  two  Heinsii,  Maittaire,  Heyne,  Wagner, 
and  Forbiger,  divide  this  line  into  two  parts  by  a  comma  placed 
after  nunc.  The  effect  of  this  pimctuation  is,  first,  wholly  to 
destroy  the  cadence  of  the  verse ;  and  secondly,  to  outlaw  and 
place  beyond  the  grammatical  pale  both  sections  of  the  line ; 
the  first  section  presenting  a  subject  without  verb  or  predicate, 
the  second  a  superfluous  subject  yoked  to  a  verb  in  a  totally 
different  regime.  The  comma  being  placed  after  pueri,  we 
obtain,  first,  a  pause  which  not  only  does  not  shock,  but  is  agree- 
able to,  the  ear ;  and  secondly,  the  simple  and  natural  structure 
pueri  nunc  {dicuntur)  troia  ;  agmen  dicitur  troianum.  The 
statement  pueri  nunc  {dicuntur)  troia  is  expressly  confirmed 
by  several  ancient  historians,  especially  by  Suetonius,  Julius 
Caesar^  39 :  "  Troiam  lusit  turma  duplex  maiorum  minorum- 
que  puerorum."  See  Aen.  2.  56,  for  a  line  beginning  with  the 
selfsame  words  and  having  the  pause  in  the  selfsame  situation. 

In  like  manner,  the  539th  line  of  the  first  book  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  bad  grammar  and  unintelligible  as  it  stands  in 
the  editions, 

<*  sic  deus  et  virgo  est :  hie  spe  celer,  ilia  timore," 

is  rendered  both  good  sense  and  good  grammar  by  the  transfer 
of  the  colon  to  the  other  side  of  the  word  "  est " : 

"  sic  deus  et  virgo  :  est  hie  spe  celer,  ilia  timore." 


r 
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603-619. 

HAC-CONUCIT 


VAM.  ZECT.  (V8.  611). 

snBAT  III  P.  Mannt.;  La  Cerda;  Heyne;  Bnmok;  Wakefield;  Wag- 
ner (ed.  Hejn.  and  PraesL) ;  Ladewig  ;  Ribbeok. 

Taubmann;  Baaeos;  Yoss. 


.crxNUS  (vs.  603). — Tocraura.     Compare  Eurip.  louy  26U : 

rotravra'  Kthrvxovfitr,  «  |ey',  ovwtpa 

C**  SadenuSy  o  hospes,  neo  ulterius  felices  suinus"). 

TiDBH  MUTATA  NOVA VTT  (vB.  604). — '^  Abandoned  that  course 
^wKich  she  had  hitherto  followed,  and  which  we  thought  and  be- 
^«ved  she  would  continue  to  follow — ^that  course  which  she  had, 
^y  her  long  continuance  in  it,  pledged  herseK  as  it  were  to  fol- 
low—-and  adopted  a  new."    Compare  Claud,  de  Rapt.  Proserp. 

**  postquam  victa  manu  duros  Tiinacria  nexus 
BolTit,  et  immenBO  late  discessit  hiata, 
apparet  subitus  caelo  tiinor ;  artra  viarum 
mutavere  Jidem  :  vetito  se  proluit  Arctos 


aeqaore," 


where  we  have  both  the  "  fides  "  and  the  "  mutare"  of  our  text, 

and  where  the  meaning  is  that  the  stars  changed  their  course, 

that  course  to  which,  from  their  long  continuance  in  it,  they 

might  be  oonsidered  to  have  pledged  their  faith.     See  also  SU. 

3.  93 : 

<<  quodsi  j^rowMMiin  vertat  Yortuna /avorem, 
laevaque  dt  coeptis," 

where  we  have  in  "  promissum  favorem"  as  precisely  as  possible 
the  FiDEM  of  our  text,  and  in  "vertat"  as  precisely  as  possible 
the  MUTATA  KOVAViT.  Compare  also  our  ordinary  English  ex- 
pressions, "a  young  man  of  promise,"  "  a  promising  yoimg  man," 
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"a  promising  enterprise,"  "a  promising  speculation "- 
sions  in  which  the  vrords  promise  sxid  promising  (exactly  Virgil's 
FiDEM  and  Silins's  "  promissum  favorem")  signify  not  faith  ac- 
tually pledged  or  promise  actually  made,  but  a  oonstruotiye 
promise  merely,  a  deduction  from  a  favourable  past  of  a  fa- 
vourable future. 

NovAViT. — Made  new.  But  making  new  may  be  of  two 
kinds ;  either  to  repair  the  old,  so  as  to  make  the  old  new  (in 
which  sense  the  word  is  used,  Stat.  Silv.  2,  7 : 

.    .    .     *'  Hyantiae  sorores, 
laetae  purpureas  novate  yittas" 

["  make  yourselves  new  fillets"],  and  Id.  Theb.  7.  116 :  "  tunc 
acre  norabat  ingenium  "),  or  to  make  of  a  new  and  different  kind, 
in  which  sense  it  is  used,  8.  129 :  '^meritos  nommus  honores" 
(where  the  honours  of  the  new  god  Hercules  are  contradistin- 
guished from  those  of  the  old  gods,  "  veterum,"  verse  187),  and 
Ovid,  Met  S.  QkH  (Ocyrrhoe  vaticinating  and  apostrophisdng  the 
child  Aesculapius) : 

'*  eque  dec  corpus  fies  cxsangue ;  deusque, 
qui  modo  corpus  eras ;  et  bis  tua  fata  nofw&M.*' 

In  order  to  make  the  sense  dear,  and  to  show  that  by  making 
new,  not  renewing  is  meant,  but  making  of  another  or  different 
kind,  MUTATA  is  added,  and  thus  the  intended  thought  fully  and 
clearly  expressed :  "  Fortune  left  the  way  she  had  hitherto  fol- 
lowed and  entered  upon  a  new;"  or,  as  we  say  in  English, 
"  turned  over  a  new  leaf  with  us,"  where,  as  in  the  Yirgilian 
expression,  we  have  both  the  ideas  expressed,  viz.,  that  of  leav- 
ing the  old  and  entering  upon  the  new. 

Vkktosque  aspirat  EUNTi  (vs.  607). — This  literal  use  of 
aspirare  is  to  be  foimd  also  in  the  Italian,  as  Molza,  Sonnet.  : 


**  voi  cui  Fortuna  lieto  corso  aspira 


»» 


Antiquum  (vs.  608). — Not  merely  ancient,  but,  as  usual, 
ancient  and  cherished ;  the  grief  of  her  predilection, 

IlLA  VIAM  CBLERANS  PER  MILLE  COLORIBUS  ARCUM  (vS.  609). 

The  virgin  Irishastily  descending  her  rainbow  path  towards  the 
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Trojan  ships  never  foils  to  recall  to  my  recollection  the  island 
maiden  Haidee  {Don  Juarij  canto  2)  hastening  down  the  hill- 
dde  towards  Juan's  cave  : 

"  and  down  the  cliff  the  island  yirgin  came, 
and  near  the  cave  with  quick,  light  footstep  drew, 
whUc  the  sun  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  flame, 
and  young  Aurora  kissed  her  lips  ^-ith  dew, 
taking  her  for  a  sister ;  '* 

the  absence  from  which  picture  of  that  splendid  ornament  of 
the  YirgUiaUy  the  rainbow,  is  well  compensated  by  *'  the  sun 
smiling  on  her  with  his  first  flame/'  and  ^^  Aurora  kissing  her 
lips  with  deWy  taking  her  for  a  sister."  Pity  that  these  happy 
touches  are  (with  the  exception  of  the  early  cantos  of  Don  Juan 
and  the  early  cantos  of  Childe  Harold)  of  but  rare  occurrence  in 
Lord  Byron's  numerous  and,  generally  speaking,  hastily  drawn, 
ill-proportioned,  and  unnatural  sketches. 

MiLLE    COLORIBUS   ARCUM. — "/.^.,  PER   ARCUM    MILLE    COlo- 

rum,"  Macrob.  Sat,  6,  6.  Compare  3.  618 :  "  domus  sanie  dapi-^ 
busque  cruentis;"  also  5.  401:  ''gemin^s  immani  pondere 
caestus";  6.  372:  "victorem  Buten  immani  corpore."  The 
rainbow,  like  the  taking  fire  of  Acestes's  arrow,  was  a  bad  omen. 
See  Tzetzes,  Auiehom.  212 : 

TptHTiV  ap'  Ipts  c^curcy,  Kpr^os  ffi^fia  KaxoiOy 
ovpoMO$9¥  mtKivus  ^oeu^o/ifyfi,  iro\vxpoios' 
trtifia  yap  riyt  rervm-ai  x^^f^^'''^*  ^'  aprios, 
affrpaffiv  ovpaviois  tiriKafiw§iruf  itra  KOfiriTcus. 

See  also  the  same,  verse  314. 

Virgo  (vs.  610). — "The  propriety  of  the  position  of  virgo 

We  is  not  quite  easy  to  see,  as  there  is  no  palpable  connexion 
between  swiftness  of  motion  and  a  virgin  goddess,"  Conington. 
ViBOO  is  not  virgin^  but  kult/,  and  is  added  only  to  make  the 
Personification  livelier — virgo  decurrit  nulli  visa.  Iris,  al- 
though she  runs  down  the  path  bodily,  is  seen  by  none,  the  con- 
nexion not  being  of  virgo  and  swiftness  of  motion,  but  of  virgo 
^xid  not  being  seen. 

In  sola  secretae,  &c.,  .  .  .  fessis  (vv.  613-615). — Charles 
James  Fox,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Wakefield  (Russell's  Menw- 
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m&  oflhx,  Ybl.  4,  p.  413),  remarks  the  spondaio  stnictiiie  of 
these  verses :  "Every  foot  is  here  a  spondee,  exeept  those  in  the 
fifth  place ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  have  a  wonderful  effect."  The 
observation  is  made  by  Fox  in  illustration  of  the  position  he  has 
just  made :  "  Yirgil  is  (I  believe)  the  most  spondaio  amongst  the 
Latin  poets ;  and  sometimes  evidently  with  a  view  to  a  particu- 
lar expression,  in  which  he  is  often  very  successful."  In  reply 
to  which,  Wakefield,  without  entering  into  the  general  question, 
directs  Fox's  attention  to  the  "  relief  afforded,"  in  the  particu- 
lar instance,  "  to  the  sluggishness  of  the  spondaic  measures  by 
two  elisions,  which  with  a  suitable  rapidity  of  enunciation  be- 
come equivalent  to  dactyls."  I,  for  my  part,  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  enlivening  effect  of  the  elisions  is  either  none  at 
all  and  a  mere  imagination  of  Wakefield's,  or  if  any,  too  incon- 
siderable to  diminJRh  appreciably  the  heaviness  of  the  q)ondees 
with  which  our  author  has,  I  a^ree  with  Fox,  intentionally,  and 
in  order  to  make  his  verse  the  echo  of  his  thought,  loaded  the 
lines. 

Secretae  (vs.  613). — Not  in  secret,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
but  merely  apart,  sciz.,  from  the  men.  Compare  liv.  epit.  libr, 
34 :  "  senatus  tunc  primum  secretus  a  populo  ludos  spectavit." 

Flentes  (vs.  615)  repeats  the  flebant  of  the  preceding 
line ;  we  would  say  "  they  all  wept  Anchises,  and  looked  stead- 
fastly on  the  deep  sea  whilst  they  wept  him." 

Haud  ignara  nocendi  (vs.  618). — "About  to  do  injury; 
with  the  intention  and  set  purpose  of  doing  mischief,"  Biyoe. 
No  ;  but  skilled  to  do  mischief  ,  doing  mischief  not  for  the  first  time^ 
exactly  as  1.  634 :  "  non  ignara  mali,"  accustomed  to  misfortune, 
experienced  in  misfortune;  4.  608:  "haud  ignara  futuri,"  well 
hiowing  what  teas  going  to  happen.  See  Remm.  on  1.  634  and 
4.  508. 
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620-622. 

FIT  BBROB  TMABII  OOWnTX  LONGAEVA  DORYCLI 
CUI  GENUS  ET  QUONDAM  NOMEN  KATIQUE  FUISSENT 
AC  SIC  DARDANIDUM  MEDIAM  SE  MATRIBUS  INFERT 


VAn.  LECT.  (vs.  620). 

SKHOB  TXAsn  I  Rom.  (thus :  YEROE  XMABI— 4iot  howeyer  to  be  oon- 

sidGfed  aa  a  different  reading,  because  where  the  najne  oooora  again 

in  the  same  Ma  it  is  written  with  aB),  Pal.   II H.    UI  '^Ticaeii, 

Tmams  enim  mens  Thraoiae/'  Sernus  (ed.  Dan.) ;  Paris,  1600;  N.  Heins, 

(1671, 1676, 1704) ;  Heyne;  Brunek ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.Heyn.); 

Lad.;  Hanpt;  Bibb. 

IM         I 
BKBOK  MABU  I  Med.  (thos :  BEROE  *  M ARI ,  with  a  stroke  obliterating  the 

superscribed  IM).*    II  H.  UI  Krinc;  Yen.  1472,  1475 ;  Mil.  1475; 

Wagn.  (1861). 

BxxoB  miABn  O  A.    Ill  Yen.  1470,  1471 ;  Mod. ;  Mil.  1492 ;  Picrius;  t 
Bersm. ;  P.  Mannt. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Phil. ;  Yoss. 

BKBOB  ST  XABn  II  A. 

*KB0B  ISXABI  ni  Bresc. 

^KSOB  MABnQUE  II  A.  . 

9K:rob  mabiis  fl  -h* 
BieXU)B  TIKABn  II  -h. 


BEROE  TMARii  coNiux,  &c. — It  is  to  Nicholas  Heinsius  we 
indebted  for  the  restoration  of  the  undoubtedly  true  reading 


^  The  final  superscribed  I  in  red  ink.     Foggini  and  Ribbeek  have  omitted  the 
P^^*^od  after  BEROE.     Foggini  has  also  omitted  the  stroke  obliterating  IM. 

"f*  *'Qaamvis  in  IxMigdbardico  cod.,  Medioeo,  etplorisque  aliis  makii  legatur, 

i^^^K^o  tamen  ex  emditii  est  oui  non  potius  ismarii  faciat  satis.     Nam  quid  ad  ea 

^'^'^pora  MAKII  nomen  V*    To  which  question  it  may  well  be  replied  that  makii  is 

vtt^  another  form  for  or  corruption  of  tmakii,  and  as  such  goes  to  confirm  that 

^^^^ing,  which  seems  to  ha\e  been  whdly  unknown  to  Piorius. 

11  • 
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BEBOE  TMARii,  coiTupted  by  somo  scribes,  owing  to  its  similarity 
of  sound,  into  beroe  marii;  and  by  others  into  beroe  et  marii 
from  BEROE  &MARII,  the  form  in  which  beroe  tmarii  is  written 
in  Ghidian  70,  the  abbreviation  &  being  commonly  used  in  that 
MS.  to  express  not  merely  the  oonjimotion  et  but  the  syllabic 
et^  ex.  gr.,  the  ei  of  docety  steiit  (written  DOC&,  ST&IT),  and  still 
more  strange  to  express  the  letters  e  and  ^,  when  they  come  next 
each  other  the  former  at  the  end  of  one  word,  and  the  latter  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next.  Hence  a  complete  answer  to  Pierius's 
argument  in  favour  of  ismarii. 

'  Cui  (vs.  621).—"  Cui  sive  ad  Doryclum,  sive  ad  Beroen  re- 
referas,  parum  interest.  Hoc  alterum  forte  melius,  siquidem  in 
f eminae  auotoritate  mine  res  posita.  Yix  tamen  f eminae  nomen 
iribui  potuit.  Fraestat  ergo  ad  maritum  referre,"  Heyne,  fol- 
lowiBd  by  Thiol,  Forbiger,  and  "Wagner  (1861) — erroneously,  I 
doubt  not :  first,  because  it  is  abeady  d  priori  probable  that  the 
selection  by  a  female  of  a  female  to  exercise  influence  over  fe- 
males would  be  made  with  a  reference  to  the  female's  own  quali- 
ties, not  to  the  qu<|lities,  however  excellent,  of  her  husband ;  a 
probability  at  its  maximum  in  the  present  case,  Beroe's  husband 
being  not  only  dead,  but  many  years  dead,  killed  by  Ajax  at 
Troy  (//.  11.  U89  : 

Aias  8c  Tpoffffffip  draA/ACVos  ciXc  AopvK\fMf 
npiofiiSijy,  vo$ov  vioy) ; 

secondly,  because  cui  nati  fuissent  seems  plainly  to  point  to  a 
mother  proud  of  her  male  offspring ;  thirdly,  because  Silius's 
attribution  of  "nomen"  (along  with  "genus,"  too)  not  merely 
to  a  woman,  but  to  a  woman  plainly  the  copy  of  Virgil's  Beroe 
(2.  553 ;  of  Tisiphone,  ordered  by  Juno  to  destroy  Sagimtum, 
putting  on  the  appearance  of  Tibuma : 

**  protinuB  aasimulat  faciem  mutabile  monsta-um 
Tibumae,  gressumquo  simul,  sonitumque  loquentii. 
haec  bello  vacuos  et  soevi  turbine  Martis . 
lugebat  tbalamoe,  Murro  spoUata  marito, 
clara  genus ^  Daiinique  trahcns  a  sanguine  nomen^''), 

not  only  annihilates  the  objection  of  Heyne :  "  vix  tamen  fe- 
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minae  nombn  tribui  potuit,"  but  shows  moreover  that  Silius 
leferred  Virgil's  nomen,  genus,  and  whole  verse,  not  to  Dory- 
clns,  but  Beroe,  precisely  the  view  of  the  passage  taken  by 
Donatus  ("  facta  est  Beroe,  quam  ille  noverat  [sic!  lege :  quam 
illae  noverant],  quam  nobili  esset  ex  genere,  quanti  esset  meriti, 
cuius  uxor,  quantorum  filiorum  mater,  quantae  sapientiae  per 
aetatem,  digna  omni  modo  quae  audiri  deberet,  si  quid  forte 
auadere  voluisset"),  and  scarcely  less  certainly  by  Servius,  how- 
ever curt  the  observation  of  that  sometimes  too  laconic  commen- 
tator :  '*  et  bene  suadentis  conmiendatur  auctoritas  " — another 
of  the  numerous  examples  of  a  better  understanding  of  Virgil 
in  the  so-called  dark  than  in  our  own  soi-dUant  enlightened 
times.  Compare  7.  581 :  "  neque  enim  leve  nomen  Amatae.^* 
Ovid,  Amor.  3.  9.  31 : 

'^  sic  NemeMU  longum,  sic  Delia^  nomen  habebunt.** 

Icl.  Art.  Amat.  3.  636 : 

**  Homm  habet  Xemesit,  Cynthia  nomen  habot.*' 

Sil.  10.  502 : 

.  .  .  "sed  iuveni  [Cloolio]  .  .  .  hinc  [a  Cloclia]  est- 
et  genua  et  clara  memorandum  virgine  nomen  ** 

('^where  the  woman  not  only  is  herself  **  clarji,*'  but  transmits 
both  "  genus  "  and  "  memorandum  nomen  "  to  male  posterity). 
-^^mii.  3U0  :  "  genus  huio  matema  superbum  nobUitas  dabat." 
T^SidL  Annal.  13. 19 :  ^^  ex  quibus  erat  lunia  Silana,  .  .  .  inaignis 
^^nerej  f(»rma,  lasdvia."  Ibid.  1U>  22 :  "  Rubellius  Plautus  oele- 
iBvatur,  oui  nobiiitas  per  matrem  ex  lulia  f amilia."     Sil.  3.  106 : 

*^  hinc  patriam  elarumqiie  genu*  rcforebat  Imike/* 

tbid.  3.  2U6  (of  Sychaeus,  son  of  Hannibal's  sister)  : 

.     .     .     **  cm  vano  corda  tumorc 
matcmum  implebat  genus,  et  resonare  superbo 
Hannibal  baud  unquam  coseabat  avunculus  ore." 


Ovid,  Fmt.  1.  m : 


**  hie  fiiit  Evander;  qui,  quanqiiam  clams  utix)quc, 
noHlior  sacrao  satujmiu  matrh  crat.*' 
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Setteoa,  Xedea^  909  (Medeck,  of  hetself)  : 

.    .    .    **  quondam  nobili  fuln  patre, 
avoque  darum  Sole  dednxi  ffemu,** 

Stat.  Silv.  3.  3  (of  Claudius  Etruscus) : 

*'  sic  quidquid  patrio  eessatmn  est  eanguine,  maUr 
mUidU  ;  obacurumque  latus  dareacere  vidit 
connubio  gavisa  domus." 

Ibid.  1.  S.  107 : 


•    .    .    **  hane  [Violantillam]  ego,  formae 
egregium  mirata  decus,  cui  gloria  patrutn 
et  gmerit  certabat  kono$^  teUore  cadentem 


ezcepi  foyique  sina.*' 

Ovid,  Met  13. 1U6  (TJljsses  speaking) : 


<<  est  quoqiie/MT  matrem  Cyllenius  addita  nobis, 
altera  nobUitat ;  deus  est  in  utroque  parente. 
sed  neqne  matemo  quod  sum  g&neroaior  ortu, 
neo  mibi  quod  pater  est  fratemi  sanguinis  insons, 
proposita  anna  peto." 

Hid.  6,  7  (of  Araohne)  : 

.     .    •    **  non  ilia  loco,  nee  origim  gentis 

elarttf  sed  arte,  fmt.     Pater  huic  Colopbcmius  Idmon 

Pbocaico  bibulas  tingebat  murice  lanas,'*  &c. 

(where  the  exception  proves  the  rule).  Diodor.  4.  83 :  tovtop  & 
[Eryo^m]  Sia  ri^v  airo  ri|C  |ui}rpoc  iv^tv^iav  Oav/naaOi^wat 
TC  WTO  twv  ij\iopiwv  KOI  (iaoiXivaai  fiipovg  rtic  viiaov. 

For  the  story,  compare  Juno's  taking  the  form  of  an  AmaaQn, 
the  more  effectually  to  excite  the  Amazons  to  attack  the  ship  in 
which  Hercules  was  arriTing  in  Themiscyra  on  his  mission  for 
the  belt  of  Hippolyte,  Apollodor.  Bihlioth.  S.  S.  9 :  KarairXcv- 
{ravroQ  Sc  [HpaicAcoc]  €ic  tov  ev  OefxiOKVpa  Ai/ucva,  irapayivo~ 
luitvi)Q  wg  avTov  IfrTToXvrtiQy  koi^  rivog  ijicoe  \apiVf  7rti0of(ei/i)C>  Kat 
SiuGiiv  TOV  Z^artipa  VTrurxvovfiiVfig^  H/9a,  pia  rwv  AfiaZovtov 
HKaaOticfay  to  7rAi)0oc  CTTc^otra,  Xtyovcra'  Tv^v  j3a(7(XiSa  apwaZov^ 
atv  01  irpoaeXOovTi^  ^kvot.     At  Sc  p^O  ottAwv  €7rt  rtiv  vavp  icar- 

iOlOV  (JVV  ITTWOig. 
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Sic  (vs.  622). — "  Aut  muiato  habituj  aut  ista  dicturaJ^^    Cor- 
tainly  the  former  :  thuSy  i.  e.,  in  thU  assumed  characterj  viz.,  of 
Beroe.    Compare  7.  668 :  ^^  sic  regia  teota  subibat,"  where  see 
Hem. 


627-643. 

FRETA — lACIT 


VAR,  LECT,  (vs.  631). 

^^K:a^  I  Rom.:  Pierius  (<'In  Medicco  et  plcrisquo  aliis  codd.  quid  logi- 
tur,  quod  magis  amplum  est").  II  \^.  Ill  Yen.  1472  ;  Mil.  1475  ; 
P.Maaut.;  D.Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704);  Heyne;  Brunck; 
UTakef.;  Pott.;  Lad.;  Haupt. 

S 
ftPLasi    I  Pal,  Med.  (QVI  ).     II  iJ.     Ill  Prino. ;  Ven.  1470, 1471, 1475 ; 

Hod.;  Bresc.;  Mil.  1492  ;  II.  Stoph.;  Borsm.;  Wogn.  (ed.  Iloyn.,  Led. 

Virg.,  ed.  1861) ;  Bibb. 


TAR.  LECT.  (V8.  638). 

^"^  X  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  \h  III  Ven.  1470,  1472,  1475 ;  MU.  1475; 
2f. Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704);  Phil.;  Ileyne;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Pott.; 
IVagn.  (edd.  Hejm.  and  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

HP^rc2 1  "  In  pcrvetusto  quodam  cod.  pro  jam,  nunc  ropositum  est,"  Pieriui). 
Yen.  1471 ;  Mod. ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut ;  D.  Heins. 


VAR.  LECT,  (vs.  638). 

101 '^  I  Rom.:  ''In  Rom.,  in  Modiooo,  atquc  in  nonnuUis  aliis  vctustis 
legere  est  agit,"  Pierius.    II  A. 

Aox  31  pai^  jf^,  n  II .  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Princ. ;  Yen.  1470, 
1471,  1472,  1475 ;  Mod. ;  Mil.  1475 ;  Bresc. ;  Fabric. ;  P.  Manut. ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins,  (1671, 1676,  1704) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ; 
Tott. ;  Wagn.  (odd.  Hoyn.  and  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
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Cum  freta,  cum  terras  omnes,  tot  inhospita  saxa  stderaque 
EMENSAB  FERiMUR  (w.  627-628). — "  Freta  and  TERRAS  with 
FERiMUR,  SAXA  and  siDERA  with  EMENSAE,"  Conington*  I  think 
not.  Emensae  cannot  be  joined  with  saxa  and  sidera  by 
themselves  and  apart  from  freta  and  terras,  because  we  do 
not  measure  rooks,  skies ;  emensak  can  be  joined  with  those 
objects  only  when  it  is  at  the  same  time  joined  with  other 
objects  (viz.,  freta  and  terras)  which  are  proper  subjects  of 
measurement. 

Sidera  (vs.  628). — "Puta  iter  quod  fit  dum  certa  quaedam 
sidera  navigantibus  inimica  tempestates  concitant,"  Wagner 
{Prae8t.)f  Forbiger.  "  Aut  tempestates  ait,  quae  ortu  velocoasu 
siderum  saepe  nascuntur,  aut  provincias  quae  sideribus  subia- 
cent,*'  Servius.  "  Terras  diversis  caeli  plagis  subiectas,"  Heyne. 
The  meaning  is  much  more  simple,  sidera  being  (as  astra  so 
often  is)  the  mere  equivalent  of  caeli,  skieSy  as  Hor.  Epust, 
1.11.27: 

'*  caelwn  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  marc  commt.** 

Compare  "  sidera,"  2.  153,  where  see  Hem. 

Quid  prohibet  (vs.  631). — Quid,  not  quis;  first,  because  le« 
martial  and  defiant,  and  therefore  more  proper  in  the  moutl 
of  a  woman  ;  and  secondly,  because  Heinsius  (ad  Ovid,  Heroui 
10.  88)  produces  no  less  than  twelve  examples  of  "  quid  prohi- 
bet "  or  "  quid  vetat,"  as  against  one  single  example  of  "  qub 
prohibet."  On  the  contrary,  the  greater  weight  of  MS.  autha 
rity  is  in  fiivour  of  quis;  and  Ammian,  19.  11,  has  "  nw/A 
vetante,"  and  the  Veron.  Schol.  (Keil's  ed.,  p.  105.  14)  has 
without  however  any  reference  to  our  text :  "  Nemo  prohibet 
publicum  est." 

Quid  prohibet  muros  iacere? — So  6.  808:  "metus  pro 
hibet  consistere  terra?" 

CiviBus  urdem  (vs.  631). — A  city  to  those  who  are  not  sailors 
or  soldiers,  or  farmers,  but  citizens,  viz.,  who  were  bom  in  Troj 
and  had  lived  there  a  citizen  life,  and  knew  and  cared  for  an( 
were  adapted  for  no  other.     Compare  Isean.  1.  442  : 

.     .  * '  damns  ultro  rura  colono, 

castra  virip,  pontum  nnuti?,  et  civibu*  urbrm/^ 
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CIa*m:m.(iian,  BelL  Gildon,  199  (personified  Borne  speaking) : 

'*  exnliiB  dispersa  feror ;  nunquamne  reverti 
fas  erit,  errantesque  solo  iam  reddere  ciresf^* 

O  P ATRIA,  ET  RAPTI   NEQUICQUAM    EX   HOSTE   PENATES  !    NUl^- 
LAJ^O"  IK  JAM  TROIAE  DICENTUR  MOENIA  ?  (vv.  632-3).— Most  SUToly 

an   ^^^aptation  of  Eurip.  Hec.  893  : 

(TV  fitPf  ta  warpis  lAios, 
rctp  cnropBitrtdv  iroKis 

[iC   QUAERITE   TROIAM  ;    HlC    DOMUS   EST,   INQUIT,  VOBIS  (w. 

637^ — 8). — The  words  Hic  ouaerite  troiam  ;  hic  domus  est 

vo»^:hs  have  been  generally,  and  as  I  think  without  sufficient 

exa.^3iination,  referred  to  Cassandra,  as  if  Cassandra  had  not  only 

liaE:i.c3ed  the  pretended  Beroe  a  firebrand,  but  had  said  hic  .  .  • 

vomi  xs.     I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  Cassandra  does  not  speak 

at  ^Jl,  and  that  these  words  are  the  exhortation  or  command  of 

Bex"<De  herself.     My  reasons  for  so  thinking  are,  first,  that  iK- 

Qux-x'  is  a  very  weak  and  ordinary  word  to  be  used  to  express 

th&    injunction  of  a  messenger  from  heaven ;  we  would  expect 

not   iNQiJiT,  OUAERITE,  but  iubet  quaerere  or  monstrat,  or 

80tti^  one  of  the  words  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  here  the 

mox^  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  confusion.     Secondly,  that 

the   ^ords  contain  nothing  new,  nothing  which  has  not  been  pre- 

vioiigly  announced  by  the  pretended  Beroe  herself,  verse  630  : 

HIC  SRTCIS  PINES  FRATBRNI,  ATQUK  H0SFB8  ACESTE8  : 
QUID  PBOHIBBT  MU&08  lACEKB  ET  DARE  CIVIBUS  URBBM  F 

-^^  thirdly,  that  Virgil,  if  he  had  wished  to  represent  the  words 
^   Cassandra's,  would  not  have  said  mihi  cassandrae  imago 

^^^^E  visa  faces  ;   hic  ouaerite  troiam,  INQUIT,  but  MIHI  CAS- 

s-^^DRAE  IMAGO  DARE  VISA  FACES,  et  (ficere  HIC  quoerc  troiam; 
the  positive  inouit  being  as  unsuitable  immediately  after  the 
q^ialified  visa  dare  as  the  plural  quaerite  immediately  after 
the  singular  mihi.  No,  no ;  inquit  is  inquit  BcroCy  and  the 
^^lK*tition  of  INQUIT,  verso  623 ;  qxtaerite  is  the  quaerite  of 
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Beroe,  and  in  train  with  the  aoite  and  exuritb  of  the  some 
person ;  hic  quaerite  troiam,  hic  domus  est  vobis  is  the  oon- 
oentration  into  one  sentenoe  of  her  (Beroe's)  previous 

QUID  FROHIBBT  MUROS  lACBRE  ET  DABB  aTIBUS  VRBBM  P 


NXTLLAKB  lAM  TBOIAB  DICENTVB  MOBNIA  ?  NUSQUAM 
HBCT0RBO8  AKNB8,  XANTHVM  BT  8IM0EKTA,  VIDBBO  f 

And  Cassandra,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing  till  the  pretended 
Beroe  has  oome  to  the  point  of  burning  the  ships — 

aUIK  AOITB,  BT  MBCUM  INFAU8T08  BXURITB  PUPPB8 — 

is  introduced  not  for  the  purpose  of  telling  the  Trojans  to  do 
what  they  were  alreculy  sufficiently  inclined  to  do,  viz.,  settle 
where  they  were,  but  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  their  settling 
where  they  were  feasible,  and  even  necessary,  viz.,  by  autboriz^- 
ing  and  justifying  the  burning  of  the  ships. 

Iam  tempus  agi  res  (vs.  638). — -Aoi,  not  agit,  because  agi 
alone  ogrees  with  nec  tantis  mora  prodigiis,  the  sense  being 
these  prodigies  show  us  it  is  now  time  for  action^  where  the  sense  is 
expressed,  as  usual,  by  two  separate  clauses :  it  is  now  Umefor 
action  ;  these  prodigies  are  not  to  be  delayed.  Beading  agit,  on 
the  contrary,  the  sense  of  the  two  clauses,  instead  of  blending 
into  one  notion,  remains  divided  :  the  opportunity  itself  does  the 
business  ;  there  is  no  delay  to  the  prodigies — ^an  inferior  sense,  not 
merely  because  consisting  of  two  not  intimately  related  parts, 
parts  not  constituting  together  one  whole,  but  inferior  also  be- 
cause it  is  simple  assertion,  not  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
seem  to  require,  exhortation.  We  expect  Beroe  to  say  "  iam 
agamus,  nec  tanta  prodigia  impediamus,"  and  so  Beroe  says,  if 
we  read  agi.  This  argument,  as  I  think,  establishes  the  case 
of  AGI,  independently  alike  of  its  superior  MS.  authority  apd 
of  the  parallel  of  Claudian,  Rapt,  Pros,  1.  818 :  "  rem  perogi 
tempus ; "  and  of  Virgil's  own  (10.  512)  not  very  far  from 
parallel,  "tempus  versis  suocurrere  Teucris."  Compare  La 
Nazione  (Florence  newspaper),  7  Maggio,  1862:  "Gli  alleati 
sono  gia  decimati  dal  clima  a  Vera  Cruz.     Non  conviene  sacri- 
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ficar  pi&  nomini  alia  doppiezza  dei  Messicani.     £  giunto  il 
^mpo  di  agireJ* 

Et  iacit  (vb.  643). — Very  emphatio.    See  Eem.  on  2. 
247. 


658-678. 

INGENTEMQUE — PETUNT 


IncSXNTEMQUE    fug  a   SECUIT    sub    NUBIBU8   ARCUM    (V8.  658). — 

**  S^Kjando  aerem  fecit  arcum,"  Heyne,  Wagner  ( Virg.  Br.  En.). 

No  5  as  "  secabat  ventos,"  4.  257,  is  not  secando  aerem  fadebat 

<^*^€W,  hviiiterfaciebatper  ventoSj  so  secuit  arcum  is  not  "secando 

fterom  fecit  arcum,"  but  iter  fecit  per  arcum.  Iris  returns,  as  she 

bad  come  down,  along  the  bow  ("  remeat  per  quos  modo  vene- 

tafc     arcus,"  Ovid,  Met.  11.  632),  the  descent  being  expressed 

(vox^se  609)  by  the  words  "  viam  celerans  per  arcum,"  and  the 

wtrun  by  the  words  secuit  arcum.    Compare  Ovid,  Met.  1. 370, 

of  tatie  waters  of  Cephisus  travelling  again  (after  the  flood)  in 

"^^iir  ancient  "  vada  "  or  channel : 

'<  ut  zumdom  liquidas,  sic  iam  voda  nota  tecanUs;^* 

and  Virgil  himself,  Oeorg.  1.  iOS,  of  Scylla ;  and  409,  of  Nisus, 

^yixig  through  the  air,  travelling  the  air:  ** secat  aethera." 

^^^to  interpreters,  still  more  literal  than  even  Heyne  or  Wag- 

ne^^  understand  Iris  to  cut  a  segment  off  the  sky  ("  das  segment 

vdl^shes  die  Iris  mit  ihrem  bogen  von  dem  himmel  abschneidet," 

^<^tt,  GK>tting.  PhiloLj  suppL  tom.  2,  p.  268),  a  literal  interpreta- 

^ojx  happily  more  innocent,  though  as  not  borne  out  even  by  the 

l^^rs,  still  more  outrageous  than  the  world-famous  literal  in- 

^^retation  of  the  bread  and  wine. 

Tum  vero,  &c.,  .  .  .  coNiiciuNT  (w.  659-662). — ^Attonitae 
MojiSTRis  ACTAEOUE  FURORE  (matres)  is  the  subjcct  not  merely 
ot  conclamant  and  rapiunt,  but  of  conhciunt  ;  first,  because 
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Buoh  parenthetic  structure  is  usual  in  Virgil  (see  Aen.  6.  83 j  739^ 
and  Remm.) ;  and  secondly,  because  Virgil  could  never  have  in- 
tended to  limit  the  throwing  of  the  fire  to  those  who  supplied 
themselves  from  the  altars.  All  the  women  shout^  and  all  fling 
flaming  brands  and  combustibles,  which  some  procure  focis 
PENETRALiBUs,  and  somc  from  the  altars ;  frondem  ac  virgulta 
FACESQUE  referring  equally  to  focis  penetraijbus  and  aras. 
Compare  the  separation  of  "  pars  "  from  "  coniiciunt,"  6.  221 : 


11.  193: 


.     .     .     "  velamina  nota 
eoniiciunt.    Ptirs  ingenti  subiere  feretro  ; " 

**  hinc  alii  spolia  occisis  direpta  Latinis 
eaniiciutU  igni,  galeae  ensesque  decoros 
frenaque,  fervontcsquo  rotas  ;  para  munera  nota, 
ipsonim  dipeos  et  non  felicia  tela ; " 

and  of  "  partim  "  and  "  partim  "  from  "  eoniiciunt,"  10.  329 : 

.     .     .     ^'septem  numero,  scptonaque  tela 
coniieiunt ;  partim  galea  clipeoque  resultant 
irrita,  deflexit  partim  stringcntia  corpus 
alma  Venus;*' 

also  the  similar  separation  between  the  same  words,  Ovid,  Met. 

11.  21 : 

.     .     .     "  et  f rondo  >'ircnti 
eoniieiunt  thyrsos,  non  hacc  in  munera  faotos  ; 
hae  glqbas,  illao  dercptos  arbore  ramos ; 
pars  torquent  silices.*' 

In  order  to  guide  the  reader  to  the  sense,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  enclose  pars  spoliant  aras  between  marks  indicative  of  a 
parenthesis,  and  to  substitute  a  comma  for  the  semicolon  placed 
at  ignem  by  all  the  editors,  not  even  excepting  the  two  Heinsii. 

EaPIUNT  focis  PEXETRALIBUS  ignem  ;  frondem  AC  VIRGUL- 
TA FACESQUE  coNiiciuNT  (vv.  660-663). — Comparo  JEpwt  EccL 
Smyrn,  de  Polycarpi  Martyrio^  13  :  ravra  ow  fjLira  roaovrov 
Ta\ovc  cyn^CTO,  Oarrov  tov  XE\Of}vai'  rwv  o\\wv  napa\prifia 
<TvvayayovTit)v   €k   re  tiov  ipyacTTiipKvv    Km  (iaXaveiufv  ^vAa    koc 

(jifjvyai'a  (viz.,  to  make  the  fire  to  burn  rolycarp). 
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TuM  VERO  (vs.  659),  here,  as  everywhere  else,  expresses  the 
^production  of  the  full  effect.  The  flinging  of  the  first  brand  by 
±hQ  pretended  Beroe  had  the  minor  effect  of  rousing  and  excit- 
xng  and  astonishing  the  matrons  (vs.  643) : 

ABBBCTAB  HBNTSS,  8TUPEFACTAQUB  CORDA 
ILIADUM* 

X^jrgo's  speech  had  the  further  effect  of  making  them  consider 
iiether  it  might  not  be  right  to  follow  Beroe's  advice  and  ex- 
iple  (vs.  654) : 

AT  MATRBS  P&IHO  AXCIPITE8,  OCULI8QUB  MALI0NI8 
AMBiaVAB,  8PECTABB  BATB8,  &C. 

TZx^  manifestation  of  the  goddess  removes  all  doubt,  decides 
th^xn  at  once,  produces  the  full  effect : 

ATTONITAB  MONSTKIS  ACTAEQUB  FTJBOBE, 
CONCLAMAKT  BAPITJNTQUB  70CI8,  &C. 

Ttfc.^  whole  of  Wagner's  disputation  on  these  words  {Quaest  Virg, 

^S^    6.  d)  is  erroneous;  the  words  tum  vero  do  not  indicate  in 

oxL^  place  *^  alaoritatem  gaudiimique,"  in  another  place  "  dolo- 

^laa,"  in  another  "  furorem  et  iram,"  in  another  "  curam,  terro- 

rero.,  pavorem,"  in  another  "  omnino  rem  tristem  horridamque;" 

hjLi^  always  simply  the  production,  at  last,  of  that  full  effect  which 

pr^c3eding  minor  oauses  had  failed  to  produce— that  full  effect 

^tia.ch  was  then  indeed^  tum  vero,  produced.    See  Bemm.  on 

2.  a  05,  228 ;  3.  47 ;  4.  396,  449,  571 ;  and  comp.  Sail.  Bell.  Cat. 

6Z  ^  «ged  oonfecto  praelio,  tum  vero  cemeres  quanta  audacia, 

^ix^jitaque  vis  animi  fuisset  in  exercitu  Catilinae.    Nam  fere," 

*^*    ["when  the  battle  was  over,  then  videed  could  you  per- 

<»i^e,"  Ac] 

Bbspiciunt  atbam  in  nimbo  volitare  favillam  (vs.  666). 
^Oompare  Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Romej  Herat.  20 : 

**  on  tlie  low  hills  to  westward 
the  consul  fixed  his  eye, 
and  saw  the  atcarthy  storm  of  dust 
rise  fast  along  the  sky." 

Immissis  HABENI8  (vs.  662). — Precisely  the  French  d  toute 
^i€ie ;  a  bride  ahattue. 


i 
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NiMBO. — "  The  *  nimbus'  here,  of  course,  is  wwke^*  Coning- 
ton.  I  think  not,  but  a  shower.  ^^  Favilla "  (oolly,  flakes  of 
soot)  is  "what  flies  ('Wolitat "),  and  kimbo  is  the  form  in  whioh 
it  flies,  the  appearance  which  it  presents  while  flying,  tis.,  the 
appearance  of  a  shower;  in  other  words,  a  shower  of  colly  fliea^ 
a  sliower  of  colly  is  carried  by  the  wind.    Compare  Sil.  17. 104: 

..."  eximclat  pestis,  semostaqQe  castra 
ardenti  voliiant  per  nubila  Buzuma/ot^tAi." 

CuRsus  UT  LAKTU8  EQUESTREs  DucEBAT  (w.  667-8). — Com- 
pare vs.  388 : 

'*  prozimus  ut  Yiridante  toro  consederat  herbae." 

Argiyxjm  (vs.  672). — ^Emphatic  (see  Bem.  on  2.  247),  and 
opposed  to  VESTRAS.  So  also  ascanius  (ts.  673)  is  in  the  highest 
degree  emphatic. 

GFaLEAM   ante  PEDES   PROIECIT  INANEM  QUA  LUDO   INDTTTU8 

BELLI  SIMULACRA  ciEBAT  (w.  673-4). — Inanem,  **  ooncaTsm,  Tar 
ouam,  sine  capite,"  Servius,  followed  by  Asoensins,  GhMBsrsn, 
Wagner  (1832,  1861),  Conington.  "Galbam  inanem,  tegn* 
mentum  capitis  in  speciem  galeae  f  ormatmn  ludo  aptum,  non 
veram  galeam,  qua  ictus  telorum  sustineas,^'  Wagner  (1849). 
Neither  interpretation  is  correct.  Galeam  inanem  is  not 
"  galeam  vacuam,"  because  it  had  been  trivial,  if  not  absurd, 
to  remind  the  reader  that  the  helmet  which  Ascanius  took  off 
and  threw  down  on  the  ground  had  not  his  head  in  it ;  and  it 
is  not  ^^  tegumentum  in  speciem  galeae  formatum,'^  because  a 
toy  or  sham  helmet  had  afforded  but  sorry  protection  to  Asoc^ 
nius's  head  in  the  sham  battle ;  also  because  the  mounted  flgure 
galloping  towards  them  with  such  a  helmet  on  its  head  had  been 
less  likely  to  frighten  the  women  than  to  set  them  a-laughing ; 
and  especially  because  the  context  is  explicit,  that  the  batUe 
fought  by  the  youths  was  not  a  battle  fought  with  sham  arms, 
but,  like  our  own  battles  on  a  king's  birth-day  or  other  occasion 
of  rejoicing,  a  sham  battle  fought  with  real  arms :  "  ducat  avo 
turmas  et  seso  ostendat  in  arniis ; "  "  pugnaeque  cient  simulacra 
sub  amiis'\'  galeam  .  .  .  qua  ludo  indutus  belli  simulacra 
CIEBAT.    What,  then,  is  galeam  inanem,  if  it  is  neiUier  literally 
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£»n  empty  hehnety  nor  figuratively  a  sham  helmet?    Has  inanis 

^my  other  meaning  than  either  literally  empty,  or  figuratively 

^mpty^i.^.,  ehamP    Yes,  and  very  commonly.    Inanis  very 

oommonly  means  figuratively  empty,   inane  in  the  sense  of 

^mpkf  mere,  devoid  of  further  meamng^  effect^  or  comequence^  as 

-4.  433 :  "tempus  inane  peto  "  [time  of  no  use,  value,  effect,  or 

4>on8equence ;  mere  time ;  nothing  more  than  time] ;  4.  210 

^  ^  inania  murmura  miscent "  [noises  of  no  meaning,  use,  effect 

c»x  purpose ;  mere  noises] ;  4. 449  :  ^^  lacrimae  volvuntur  inanes' 

{^ tears  of  no  use,  effect,  or  consequence ;  mere  tears] ;  4.  218 

'^  fomamque  fovemus  inanem  "  [inane  fame  or  report ;  fame  or 

Import  devoid  of  foundation ;  mere  report] ;  1.  468 :  ^^  animnm 

pictura  pasdt  inani "  [the  picture  devoid  of  life  and  feeling ; 

the  mere  picture] ;  and  so  in  our  text  oalsah  inanem,  the  helmet 

of  nc  mej  effect^  conseguencey  or  meaning,  the  mere  helmet — ^not, 

let    -the  reader  well  distinguish,  the  helmet  which  had  always 

^>eei^  so,  but  the  helmet  which  was  now  so.    During  the  sham 

^itle  the  helmet  was  a  useful  effective  helmet,  kept  the  head  of 

Aacanius  safe  from  accident,  but  the  moment  Asoanius  left  the 

battle  the  helmet  became  of  no  use  or  purpose,  became  a  *^  galea 

uiaiiis,"  a  mere  helmet  and  nothing  more.    It  is  as  if  our  author 

^^  said :  he  threw  before  their  feet  the  helmet  which  he  was 

Wearing  without  purpose  or  object,  and  which  now  that  the  Indus 

waa  over  was  totally  without  signification. 

CoNCAVA  SAXA  (w.  677-8). — Caves  in  the  rocks.    Compare 
SiL   6.826: 

.    .    •    '*  socioB  ubi  eoncava  aaxa 
claudebant," 

wn^j^  "  eoncava  saxa  "  is  proved  to  mean  caves  in  the  rocks  by 
its  sjmonym  "  saxosis  latebris,"  verse  337 : 

.    .    •    ''  nubes  subito  cum  densa  Laconum 
ioxoais  lat$bris  intendens  proelia  circum 
funditur.*' 

So  a.l8o  Apul.  De  dogm.  PluL  i.  >i  ;  "ut  naturam  Aetnae  et  in- 
ceu^iia  concari  montis  intelligeret." 
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688-697. 


TROIANOS — PUPPE8 


Troianos  (vb.  688). — Emphatic ;  see  Rem.  on  2.  247. 

PiETAS  ANTiQUA  (vs.  688). — Compaxe  Psalm  89.  i8  (LXX.) : 
ra  «X«ij  (Tov  TO  a/axa«a>  "Thy  old  loving-kindnesses" — very  aptly 
quoted  by  Conington.  How  is  it  possible  that  pietas  (asorib- 
able  even  to  Jupiter  himself,  and  signifying  his  mercy,  his  kind- 
ness of  heart,  his  pitiS,  for  mankind)  came  ever  to  be  confounded 
with  piet^y  piety,  a  feeling  wholly  imascribable  to  Jupiter  ?  See 
Bern,  on  "insignem  pietate  virum,"  1.  14. 

Nunc  (vs.  690). — ^Very  emphatic :  now  more  than  at  any  other 
time ;  nowj  if  ever.     See  Bem.  on  2.  247. 

Qtjod  superest  (vs.  691). — "  Rebus  omnibus  amissis  olasse 
amissa,  nihil  supererat,  quam  ut  moreretur,"  Heyne,  Wagner 
(ed.  Heyn.),  comparing  12,  643  :  "id  rebus  defuit  unum;*' 
and  so  perhaps  we  are  to  understand  Servius's  so  brief  as 
scarcely  to  be  intelligible  "  quod  congrue  sequitur."  This, 
too,  is  the  meaning  I  find  in  the  passage,  in  preference  to  that 
assigned  to  it  by  Jahn  and  Conington,  and  as  I  think  deservedly 
condemned  by  Heyne :  "  quod  superest  e  rebus  Troianorum  " 
— a  meaning  against  which  I  am  bold  enough  to  cite  the  very 
parallel,  verse  796  below  (where  see  Rem.),  which  Conington 
enlists  on  behalf  of  his  opposite  interpretation. 

Tempest  AS  sine  more  furit  (vs.  694). — Sine  more,  "  sinb 
exemplo,"  Servius.  "  Immodioe,*'  Heyne,  Wagner.  Servius  is 
entirely  wrong,  Heyne  and  Wagner  so  far  right  that  "immo- 
dice  "  is  the  ultimate  sense,  the  poetry  being  omitted  or  not  per- 
ceived. The  immediate  meaning  (the  metaphor  being  preserved) 
is  toithout  manners^  without  decency^  therefore  rudely^  recklessly^ 
outrageously.     Compare  7.  377  (of  Amata) : 

**  immensam  sine  more  furit  lymphata  per  urbem  ;'* 
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^uad  8.  635  :  **  raptas  sim  more  Sabinas ; "  in  both  which  plaoes 
^e  meaning  is  indecently j  impudentlyy  tcithout  regard  to  decorum^ 
€>utrageou9lyy  as  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  application  of 
^he  same  tenn  to  the  same  Sabine  rape  by  Ovidy  Art.  Amat. 
-Z. Ill : 

'*  dc  illae  timuere  viros  »\ne  more  roenteB." 

Compare  also  SiL  10.  31 : 

«  tandem  inclinato  comu  tine  more  ruebat 
prima  acies,  non  parca  fugae  " 

/zii decorously y  against  all  rule  and  discipline ;  aicocr/LCdJc]*  Mores 
A23  ascribed  by  Lucan  to  the  Nile  not  overflowing  its  channel, 
ba'fc    confined  between  mountains  : 

**  hie  montes  natura  yagis  drcumdedit  undis, 
qui  Libyae  te,  Nile,  negant :  quos  inter  in  alta 
it  convalle  tacens  iam  moribtu  unda  receptis ; '' 

by    6tatius,  AchilL  2.  I8U9  to  a  tamed  lion : 

*^  at  leo,  matema  cum  raptus  ab  ubere  mores 
accepit;*' 

an^  "by  Pliny  to  iron  which  has  been  rendered  malleable : "  Quid 
lapi^is  rigore  pigrius  ?  ecce  sensus  manusque  illi  tribuit  [natura], 
Q^'^id  ferri  duiitia  pugnacius  P  sed  cedit  et  patitur  mores.^^  The 
^PlE^lication  of  mores  to  the  elements  has  been  rendered  fami- 
^^^^  to  the  English  reader  by  the  song  in  Shakespeare's  As  You 
^^^^  It  : 

"  blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
thou  art  not  so  unkind 

as  man's  ingratitude ; 
thy  tooth  Ib  not  so  keen, 
because  thou  art  not  seen, 

although  thy  breath  be  rude." 

Ta^  Latin  sine  more  is,  thus,  precisely  eqidvalent  to,  and  pro- 
«>at>ly  a  translation  of,  the  Greek  arpoma^  Apoll.  Bhod.  4.  387 
v-M-^dea  to  Jason) :  010  xae  avrii  ffij  ttoOov  arpoirii). 

Xmplenturque  super  puppes  (vs.  697). — Super,  "  desuper," 
B^^yne,  Forbiger,  Conington.  "  Ueberschwemmt "  (t.  ^.,  supbr- 
^^^i-entur),  Vobs,  Wagner  {Virg.  Br.  En.).    I  entirely  agree 

HXHBT,  ABMBmiA,  VOL.  m.  12 
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with  Y0S8,  and  am  sorry  that  Wagner  hsus  in  his  Praestabiliar 
deserted  that  very  plain  and  obvions  interpretation  for  the  un- 
Yirgilian  particularity  virepOBv,  **et  signifioantur  stegae  na- 
vitim/'  Our  corresponding  English  expression  is  flooded^ 
dratvned,  overflowed^  i.  e.,  filled  to  overflotcing.  The  expi^eUion 
is,  indeed,  an  exaggerated  one,  but  it  is  only  so  much  the  more 
Yirgilian. 


704-710. 

TUM  SENIOR  NAUTES  UNUM  TRITONIA  PALLAS 

QUEM  DOCUIT  MULTAQUE  INSIGNEM  REDDIDIT  ARTE 

HAEC  RESPONSA  DABAT  VEL  QUAE  PORTENDERET  IRA 

MAGNA  DRUM  VEL  QUAE  FATORUM  POSCERET  ORDO 

ISQUE  HIS  AENEAN  SOLATUS  VOCipUS  INFIT 

NATE  DEA  QUO  FATA  TRAHUNT  RETRAHUNTQUB  SEQUAMUR 

QUICQUID  ERIT  SUPERANDA  OMNIS  FORTUNA  FERENDO  EST 


VAB.  LECT.  (V8.  706). 

HAEC  I  Rom,,  Palj  Med.  II  ih  III  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475 
Mil.  1475 ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676, 1704) 
Phil. ;  Heyne  ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Led,  Virg,y  ed.  1861) ;  Voss 
Hanpt. 

Hic  III  Princ. ;  Brunok  ;  Wakef . 

HAG  III  Dietsoh,  Theol.  Verf/,y  p.  28  {c  com'.);  Lad.;  Ribb. 

NEC  Il7?4. 

"Nautes  responsa  haec  dabat,  quae  mox  exponit:  nate  dba. 
Bespondit  autem  et  interpretando  yatiainatus  est  ea  quae  tkl 

IRA  DEUM  PORTENDERET  VEL  FATORUM    ORDO   POSCERET,   OStento 

hoc  incensaxum  nayium,"  Heyne,  Wagner.  "  Ira  deum,  quae 
cemebatur  in  incendio  classis,"  Wagner  ( Virg.  Br.  En,)  To 
this  interpretation  I  object :  first,  that  it  leaves  wholly  unex- 
plained in  what  respect  Pallas  had  rendered  Nautes  insignem  ; 
whether,  as  goddess  of  the  arts,  she  had  inspired  him  with 
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ior  meohanioal  skill,  or,  as  goddess  of  wisdom,  with  su- 
>r  fondght.    Seoondly,  that,  according  to  this  intei|ireta- 
E^nif  the  address  of  Nautes  to  Aeneas  should  contain  in  it  an 
:^planation  either  of  what  was  portended  by  the  ira  dbum,  or 
^  what  was  required  by  the  ordo  fatorum,  or  of  both ;  whereas, 
the  contrary,  it  contains  not  eren  one  single  word  concem- 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  consists  wholly  in  advice 
to  Aeneas,  what,  according  to  Nautes'  opinion,  was  best  to 
be  done  in  the  present  difficulty.    Thirdly,  that,  if  this  adyioe 
(ff  Nantes  to  Aeneas  had  consisted  (as,  according  to  this  in- 
terpretation, it  should  have    consisted)   of  the  aothozitBtive 
wminnands  of  the  gods,  of  responsa  what  the  ira  Dsinf,  or 
FATOKUH   ORDO,   Or  both,  demanded,  there  was  in  that  case 
no  necessity,  no  ''dignus  vindice  nodus,"  for  the  appearance 
of  the  shade  of  Anchises,  to  repeat  almost  totidem  verbis  the 
oiBcnxlar  response.    All  these  objections  are  got  rid  of  at  once, 
by    x&nderstanding   our    author,    immediately  after  mention- 
ing the  name  of  Nautes  (tttm  senior  nautes),  to  prooeed,  ac- 
ooiding  to  his  usual  maimer  (see  Bern,  on  6.  83)  to  explain  who 
this  Nautes  was,  viz.,  that  he  was  one  whom  Pallas  had  rendered 
nmoKEM  MT7LTA  ARTE ;  and  then  again,  in  like  maimer,  after 
the  Words  insignem  multa  arte,  to  prooeed  furttier  to  explain 
irfaii^he  meant  by  those  words,  viz.,  that  Pallas  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving  Nautes  responses  when  he  inquired  of  her  respecting 
future  events.     The  sentence  thus  contains  two  parentheses: 
me  (viz.,  from  xtnum  to  arte  inclusive)  dependent  on  nautes, 
the  other  (viz.,  from  haec  to  ordo  inclusive)  dependent  on  in- 
sioKBM  MULTA  ARTE ;  aud  thc  narrative,  broken  off  at  nautes, 
and  interrupted  by  the  two  parentheses,  is  resumed  at  isque. 
Compare  the  similar  parenthetic  description  by  Valerius  Flaccus 
(1.  228)  of  the  prophetic  powers  of  Idmon : 

•    .    .     *'  Phoebeius  Idmon 


plenus  fatis  Phoeboqoe  quieto 

(cui  genitor  triboit  monitu  pnenotcere  divimi 
omina,  seu  flammas,  seu  lubrica  comminus  exta, 
sea  plenum  certas  interroget  aera  pennis) 
m^  Bocui  Mqpsoque  canit." 

12 
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Wagner  in  his  Praestabilior  tacitly  acknowledges  himself  a  oon- 
vert  to  the  above  laid  down  views :  *'  Haec,  PaUas,  non  Bolmn 
erudierat  Nauten,  sed,  oonsulta  ab  eo,  etiam  resfonsa  dabat. 
Respondere  est  deorum  consultorum." 

Haec  responsa  dabat. — These  words  account  for  that 
"  multa  ars,"  or  superior  wisdom,  for  which  Nautes  was  remark- 
able, and  which  rendered  him  a  fit  person  to  advise  Aeneas : 
HAEC,  viz.,  Pallas ;  responsa  dabat,  not  gave  him  responses  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  according  to  the  peculiar  force  of  dabat, 
used  to  give  him,  teas  in  the  habit  of  giving  him,  responses;  and  ac- 
cordingly those  responses  are  defined,  not  specially,  or  as  having 
relation  to  the  burning  of  the  ships  or  to  the  present  oiroom- 
stances,  but  generally.  Pallas  was  in  the  habit  of  answering 
him  as  to  both  of  the  great  classes  into  which  all  future  events 
were  divisible,  not  only  as  to  those  fixed  and  immutable  events 
which  were  decreed  by  the  fates  (that  class  of  events  to  which, 
for  instance,  Aeneas's  arrival  in  Italy,  and  establishment  of  a 
great  empire  there,  belonged),  but  as  to  those,  if  I  may  so  say, 
uncertain  and  precarious  events  which  were  produced  by  the 
special  intervention  of  offended  deities  (that  class  of  events  of 
which  the  storm  in  the  first  book  and  all  Aeneas's  subsequent 
misfortunes  afford  examples).  To  these  two  great  classes  into 
which,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Bomans,  all  future 
events  were  divisible,  and  not,  as  supposed  by  Heyne  and  Wag- 
ner, to  the  burning  of  the  ships  by  the  Trojan  women  and  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Acesta,  is  reference  made  in  the  words 

VEL  QUAE   PORTENDERET    IRA   MAGNA    DEUM  VEL  QUAE    FATORUM 

poscERET  ORDO.  Compare  Claudian's  precise  paiullel  {De  Bell. 
Qetic.  166) : 

**  frigida  ter  dccics  nudatum  frondibiis  Hoemum 
tendit  hicms  veslirc  gelu  ;  totidemque  solutis 
ver  nivibus  viridem  inonti  rcparavit  amictuin, 
ex  quo  iom  patrios  gens  haec  oblita  Trioncs, 
atquc  Istrun^  transyecta  ^emel^  vqstigia  fixjt 
Tbroicio  funesta  solo;  teufata  vocabanty 
seu  graviB  ira  dettm,  scriem  meditata  minis." 

Nautes,  having,  from  the  frequent  revelations  made  to  him  by 
Pallas  respecting  future  events,  acquired  a  reputation  for  supe- 
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wisdom  and  foresight,  was  a  fitting  person  to  advise,  and 

iidinglj  did  advise,  Aeneas ;  but,  observe,  only  advised;  gave 

no  orade,  no  oracular  response  received  from  Pallas  on  this 

^>aitioular  occasion ;  as  appears  {a)  from  the  total  absence  in  his 

^i^diefis  to  Aeneas  of  any  reference  to  an  oracle,  or  consulted  or 

^^ommanding  deity;  (b)  from  the  several  expressions,  sequamur, 

^^-OLATUS,  iNCENsus  DicTis  sENioRis  AMici,  all  of  them  cxprcssions 

^uch  as  would  naturally  be  used  by,  or  applied  to,  a  friend  ad- 

-^^ising  a  friend ;  [c)  from  the  inmiediately  subsequent  appearance 

of  the  shade  of  Anchises  to  give  weight  and  authority  to,  and 

make  imperative  on  Aeneas,  the  advice  he  had  just  received 

frani  his  friend  Nautes ;  and  (d)  from  the  words  of  the  appaji- 

tion   expressly  characterising  the  counsels  of  Nautes,  not  as  the 

declaration  of  an  oracle  or  the  commands  of  heaven,  but  simply 

as  sound  and  excellent  advice  : 

00N8ILII8  PABB,  aX7AB  NUNC  PULCHERRIMA  NAUTES 
DAT  SENIOR. 

^e  expression  responsa  dare  occurs  again  in  the  same  sense, 
10.  33. 

Ira  deum. — In  modem  parlance,  judgment  of  God,  visita- 
ttou  of  God.  Compare  Tacit.  Annal.  13.  17 :  "  In  Campo  ta- 
^en  Martis  sepultus  est  [Britannicus],  adeo  turbidis  imbribus, 
^t  vulgusiVflm  deum  portendi  orediderit  ad  versus  facinus."  Ibid. 
^-4-  22:  "lisdem  diebus,  nimia  luxus  cupido  infamiam  et  pericu- 
luxn  Neroni  tulit,  quia  f ontem  aquae  Martiae,  ad  urbem  deductae, 
'^^Udo  inoesserat ;  videbaturque  potus  sacros  et  caerimoniam  loci 
^^^^Jpore  toto  poUuisse :  secutaque  anceps  valetudo  tram  deum 
*flirmavit."    O^di,  Met  10.  399 : 

'*  sive  est  ira  deum,  sacris  placabUis  ira." 

"^^Hxsaocio,  Deeamer.,  giom.  1,  introd.  :  "  Quando  neUa  egregia 

^*tA  di  Fiorenza,  oltre  ad  ogni  altra  Italica  bellissima,  pervenne 

^  toortifera  pestilenza,  la  quale  per  operazion  de'  corpi  superiori, 

^  per  le  nostre  inique  opere,  da  giusta  ira  di  Dio  a  nostra  corre- 

*^one  mandata  sopra  i  mortali,  alquanti  anni  davanti  nolle  parti 

^^'ientali  inoominciata,  quelle  d'  innumerabile  quantity  di  viventi 

*Vendo  private,  senza  ristare,  d'un  luogo  in  un  altro  continuan- 

^^,  verso  rOccidente  miserabilmente  s'  era  ampliata." 
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Fatorum  obdo. — The  natural  course  of  events.  See  Bern, 
on  4.  696. 

Vel  quae,  &c.,  .  .  .  oRDo  (vv.  706-7). — She  explained  both 
the  judgments  of  heaven,  t.  e.,  the  special  interferenoe  of  the 
angered  deities  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  and  the  decreefi 
of  the  fates,  «'.  e.,  the  events  which  happened  according  to  the 
original  decrees  of  the  fates  and  in  which  there  was  no  inter- 
ference of  a  deity  to  be  discerned.     Compare  Phaedr.  4.  11 : 

"  seoundo  ostendit  scelera  non  ira  deum, 
fatorum  dicto  sed  puniri  tempore.'*'* 

Trahunt  rbtrahuntque. — Not  drmo  and  draw  baeky  but 
draw  andre-drawy  i.e.,  draw  and  draw  over  agaiUy  draw  repeatedly. 
Compare  6.  122 :  "  itque  reditque  viam  toties; "  4.  438 :  "  fert- 
que  refertque  soror ; "  12.  866 :  "  fertque  refertque  sonans." 

QUICQUID  ERIT,  SUPERANDA  OMNIS  FORTUNA  FERENDO  BST. 

Wagner  having  both  in  his  edition  of  Heyne  and  in  his  Virg. 
Br.  En,  interpreted  these  words  specially,  or  as  meaning  "  quio- 
quid  per  hoc  ostendunt,  portendunt  dii,"  has  in  his  Praestabilior 
assigned  them  a  general  sense  only,  viz.,  that  of  ^'  quicquid  ob- 
venerit."  Several  reasons  decide  me  to  think  that  their  sense  is 
special — ^first,  because  if  not  there  is  no  direct  reference  in  the 
whole  of  the  speech  of  Nautes  to  the  remarkable  event  whioh 
alone  caused  Aeneas  to  apply  to  him  for  advice.  Secondly, 
because,  understood  in  this  general  sense,  the  words  are  unne- 
cessary, convey  no  idea  which  is  not  conveyed  in  the  imme- 
diately following  OMNIS ;  quicquid  erit  so  interpreted  being 
in  fact  the  exact  equivalent  of  omnis  fortuna.  Thirdly, 
because  quicquid  erit  is  so  nearly  the  same  as  the  special 
"  quicquid  id  est,"  applied  2.  59  to  the  wooden  horse  (a  simi- 
larly alarming  portent,  and  concemijig  the  import  of  which 
there  was  similar  doubt  and  variety  of  opinion),  that  it  be- 
comes in  a  very  high  degree  probable  quicquid  erit  is  special 
also. 

SuPERANDA  OMNIS  FORTUNA  FERENDO  EST. — The  old  lie,  and 

no  less  a  lie  at  the  present  day  than  in  the  time  of  Virgil.  The 
victory  which  we  have  over  fortune  by  patience  is  the  kind  of 
victory  the  thief  has  ajt  the  gallows.     Patience  (ferendo)  is. 
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Jis  the  very  word  implies,  suffering,  L  e.^  defeat,  and  the  very 
opposite  of  victory.  Tour  Nautes  of  the  year  of  Christ  1864 
nises  the  same  logic,  and  for  1864  years  the  same  logic  has  never 
l)een  without  a  Nautes  to  use  it.     Compare  Metast.  Siroe^  2.  8 : 

*^  rira  del  fato  avaro 
toUerando  si  vince.'* 

If  the  reader  care  to  see  the  lie  exposed  by  Virgil  himself,  let 
liim  torn  to  verse  22  above — '^  superat  quoniam  fortima,  sequa- 
:snur  " — often  cited  as  parallel,  but  so  far  from  parallel  aa  to  be 
j[K)int-blank  opposite,  the  victory  being  there  assigned  to  the 
^victor,  not,  as  here,  to  the  vanquished,  as  I  have  expressed  it  in 
my  Thalia  Petasata^  p.  3 : 

.     .     .     *'  up  to  the  knoll, 
from  whence  Malsch  church  commandB  the  subject  yillage, 
lightfoot  I  mount,  and  take  the  prospect  in 
of  breaking  clouds  and  sunny  glances  bright, 
and  widening-out  horizon,  and  return 
with  the  glad  tidings  to  my  inn  and  Katharine  ; 
and  full  of  hope  laud  patience  to  the  stars, 
to  her  ungrateful  who  alone  can  make 
lighter  the  burden  which  must  needs  bo  borne, 
for  in  its  nature  no  less  than  its  name, 
patime9  it  suffering^  not  a  kelp  to  bear, 
and  Horace  and  his  Maro  both  are  wrong." 


718-759, 
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VAB.  ZJBCT.  (ts.  761). 

N 
^^^•irTES  I  -Rojw.,  Fal,  Med.  (thus :  EGESTE8).    H  ih    ID  Donat. 

adTerent.  Eun,  4.  ejTtiao, ;  Yen.  1470,  1171,  1472,  1475;  MU.  1475; 

Breso. ;  P.  Maiiut. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Phil. ;  Pott. ;  Haupt ;  Eibb. 

^^^HTEs  D  A. 
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FAB.  LEGT,  (vs.  766). 

TBOIAM  I  Rom.^  FaL,  Med,:  **  in  plerisque  antiquioribiis  tboiah/'  Pieiiiu. 
H  U.    HI  Heync  ;  Pott. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

TSOLLE  H  -ff'    m  Princ. ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Philippe. 

TBOLL  D  ih» 


Permisso  (vs.  718). — "  Permisso  ab  Aoeste,"  Servius,  Heyne. 
"Permisso  ab  Aenea,"  Peerlkamp,  Forbiger,  Wagner  {Praest.)^ 
Gonington.  In  the  latter  opinion  I  agree,  first,  because  it  was 
graceful  in  Aeneas  to  waive  in  favour  of  Acestes  his  own  claim 
to  have  the  city  called  after  himself ;  secondly,  because  Nautes 
in  thus  asking  him  to  waive  his  claim  was  making  a  request 
which  Aeneas  was  little  likely  to  refuse — ^the  right  of  giving 
name  to  such  a  city  of  cowardly  women  and  worn-out  old  men 
being  one  of  which  Aeneas  had  no  need  to  be  very  tenacious ; 
and  thirdly,  because  permisso  so  understood  harmonizes  well 
with  the  just  preceding  trade  and  sine.  It  is  as  if  Nautes  had 
said  "you  will  pefmit  them  to  call  the  city  Acesta."  To  have 
said  "Acestes  will  permit  them  to  call  the  city  Acesta"  would 
have  been  anything  but  a  compliment  to  Aeneas,  and  would 
rather  have  afforded  a  reason  for  Aeneas's  declining  to  follow, 
than  for  Aeneas's  following,  the  advice  Nautes  was  giving  him. 
The  opposite  of  "  permissum  nomen  "  was  "  vetitum  nomen," 
as  Ovid,  Trist.  5.  9.  31  : 

<<  sic  mea,  lege  data  vincta  atque  inclusa,  Thalia 
per  titulmn  vetiti  tumiinis  ire  cupit." 

ToRQUET  cuRsus  (v8.  738). — ^Keeping  before  the  mind  the 
image  bigis  sitbvecta  presented  above,  verse  721. 

Deponunt  (vs.  781). — Not  thei/  Imid,  for  they  are  already 
landed,  but  as  precisely  as  possible  dropy  leave  there  behind  them. 

Nil  magnae  laudis  egentes  (vs.  751). — "Non  egens  laudis 
est  qui  laborat  inopia  gloriae,  qui  gloriae  non  est  appetens,  uti- 
que  inglorius  et  okXciic/'  La  Cerda,  making  no  less  than  three 
mistakes :  first,  confounding  two  very  different  things,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  appetite  for  glory  and  the  absence  of  glory  itself, 
the  former  of  which  alone  is  in  Virgil's  mind ;  secondly,  eon- 
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/oujz^ding  two  different  words,  nil  and  non,  the  former  signi- 
total,  downright,  point-blank,  absolute  negation,  the  latter 
simple  ordinary  negation ;  and  thirdly,  making  no  acoount 
o:f  ^k^xid  wholly  ignoring  magnae,  in  which  the  main  gist  of  the 

lies.    '^  Ula  vero  egregia  plane :  animos  nil  maonae 

EOSNTES9  non  desiderantes  ant  appetentes ;  non  gloriae 

sed  ingloria  et  obsenra  vita  .  .  .  oontentos,"  Heyne, 

[.ding  La  Cerda's  first  and  principal  mistake,  but  equally 

omitting  both  his  others.    Egentes  exactly  corresponds  to 


c^iixr     English  wanting ^  in  its  sense  oi  feeling  want  of  desiring; 
f^^^f€9ig  a  deficiency  or  absence  of  something  ^  and  not  only  feeling  the 
d^^^€^Mency  or  absence^  but  mshing  to  have  t/ie  deficiency  or  absence 
ti^^j:>fpiiedj  Or.  ypinZovrag,  x^''*^^*"'"C«  Nil  is  not  the  leasts  no  par- 
no  joty  as  2.  287:  "ille  nihil;  nee  me  quaerentem  vana 
'  [not  one  word  of  answer  to  my  questions] ;  Stat. 
^  2.  5. 17 :  "  veste  nihil  teotae"  [in  no  part  covered,  perfectly 
Magnae  is  added  to  laudis,  in  order  to  signify  the 
or  degree  of  *'  laus  "  they  did  not  want,  had  no  occasion 
for',  viz.,  "  magna  laus,"  the  great  glory  which  Aeneas  himself 
^^'^d.  the  higher-minded  of  those  who  accompanied  him  were 
^^^"Vetous  of,  the  great  glory  of  founding  the  great  empire  which 
'^'^^  promised  to  them  by  the  oracles.    This  kind  of  "  laus"  they 
'^It  not  the  smallest  want  of,  though  otherwise  good  people, 
deoixoiis  of  "  laus  "  in  a  small  way.    Nil  laudis  egentes  with- 
^^t  the  MAGNAE  had  cast  a  r^roaeh  on  the  colony  of  Segesta, 
*^J*«ii  which  nothing  could  be  farther  from  Virgil's  mind,  viz., 
^'^t  they  were  good-for-nothing,  i,  e,y  unworthy,  bad  people,  as 
*^  people  necessarily  are  who  do  not  care  at  all  (nil)  for  praise. 
'^^  oar  author  means  is  that  they  were  people  with  less  ambi- 
*^ix  than  their  comrades,  content  with  a  less  high  degree  of 
S^^nry^  not  caring  at  all  for  "  magna  laus."     Compare  "  nil 
Lcis  egcfit  aliae  [silvae] ;"  Manil.  4.  215 : 

"  denique  in  ambiguo  fucrit  quodcunque  locatum, 
et  rectoris  egen*.^* 


[BESA  REPONUNT  ROBORA  (vv.  752-3). — "  Quod  flammis 
^*^V>eBum  est  non  reponitur,  sod  tollitur,  pro  eo  aliud  integrum 


i 
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reponitur.    Fortasse  sorib^ixdam 

IP8I  TBAN8TRA  NOYANT  FLAMHIS  AMBE8A  ;  KEPONUNT 
ROBORA  NAYI0U8," 

Peerlkamp — an  ingenious  solution,  as  Feerlkamp's  solutions 
so  often  are,  but  as  is  equally  true  of  so  many  of  Peerlkamp's 
solutions  not  needed.  Beponere  means  not  alone  to  put  back 
a  removed  thing  into  the  place  which  it  formerly  occupied,  as 
1.  257:  "sic  nos  in  sceptra  reponis?^^  but  also  to  restore  a 
damaged,  used,  or  worn-out  thing  to  its  former  office  or  effi- 
ciency,  as  Tacit.  Annal,  1.  63 :  "  Caecinae  dubitanti  quonam 
modo  ruptos  vetustate  pontes  repotwret .  .  .  castra  metari  in  loco 
placuit,"  not  surely  put  back  the  old  broken-doicn  bridges  into  their 
places  (not  having  been  removed  they  could  not  be  put  back), 
but  make  them  goody  restore  them  to  their  me  and  efficiency  ;  and 
so  in  our  text,  restore  the  half-consumed  timbers.  How  the  res- 
toration was  to  be  effected,  whether  by  mere  reparation  of  the 
old,  or  substitution  of  new,  is  not  explained  either  by  Virgil  in 
the  case  of  the  ships,  or  by  Tacitus  in  the  case  of  the  bridges ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  ships,  at  least,  it  is  probable  that  mere 
reparation  is  meant,  robora  signifying  the  strong  beams  of  the 
ship,  and  these  beams  being  on  the  one  hand  only  partially 
burned,  and  on  the  other  being  contrasted  with  the  transtra, 
which  were  of  small  comparative  magnitude,  and  are  described 
as  being  made  entirely  new  (novant). 

ExiGui  NUMERO,  SED  BELLo  viviDA  VIRTUS  (vs.  754). — Com- 
pare Moret,  63  : 


i( 


exiguus  spatio,  variis  sed  fertilis  herbis," 


an  additional  argument  that  the  Moretum  was  written  by  Virgil. 
VioiNA  ASTRis  (vs.  759).— Compare  Aesch.  Prom.  Vinct.  791: 
aarpoyBiTovag  icopu^ac  [Cauoasi]. 
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•  768-788. 

MARIS — ^INSEQUITXJR 


.  ZECT.  (vs.  768). 

I  Pal.y*  Pierius.t  H  H ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  HI  Serv. ; 
^Xmat.;  Princ;  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475  (Jenson),  1486;  Mod.; 
3(iL  1475 ;  Breao. ;  B.  Steph. ;  P.  Manut. ;  H.  Steph. ;  Bonn. ;  La 
«orda;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671);  Philippe;  Wakefield;  Wagner 
^Lect,  Virg,  and  PraesL) 

U 
I  Mfd.  (thus :  NOMEN,  with  the  0  crossed  out).    ID  N.  Heins. 

C1676,  1704} ;  Heyno ;  Dietsoh ;  Haupt ;  Bibb. ;  Con. 
I  Bom.    H  tP^  ;  cod.  Parrh.  (Burm.).    Ill  Pott. 


is  not  quoted  by  Servius  cither  as  he  is  represented  by  the  cod. 
Xhread.  or  by  lion. 


T=^AB.  LECT,  (vs.  773). 

I  Bom.,  Pal.,  Med. ;  '*  in  antiquis  oodd.  quotquot  vidi  nrsRU  legi- 
t:up,"  Pierius.  TKih  ID  Ven.  1472,  1475 ;  Mil.  1475  ;  N.  Heins. 
C 1671);  Pott;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

HA.  in  Ven.  1471, 1486;  Mil.  1492 ;  Bresc.;  P.  Manut.;  Philippe. 


^*"-4J?.  ZECT.  (vs.  785). 

XS8E  I  Bom.,  Pal.,  Med.  H  th  HI  Princ. ;  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472, 
1475,  1486 ;  Mil.  1475,  1492  ;  P.  Manut. ;  N.  Heing.  (1670) ;  Philippe ; 
I^ott. ;  Voss;  Haupt;  Ribb.;  Con. 


I  Vat.  (the  £,  worn  much  by  time,:(  looks  like,  and  has  been 
taken  by  Bottari  and  Ribbeck  for,  an  I).    II  t^s. 


The  statement  of  Ribbeck  that  the  Palatine  reads  nomen  is  incorrect. 
^  Pierius  takes  no  notice  at  all  of  nomek,  but  after  informing  us  that  the  Roman 
CAKLUM,  proceeds :  "  plerique  alii  codices  nvmex  legunt,  quae  lectio  nequa- 
^^^>U  expungenda  est." 

t  See  **nexaeqiie,"  1.  452,  Var.  Leet. 
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EXSEDISSE  II  %V. 
EXCIDISSE  H  M. 
EXIDISSE  HA. 


VAJi,  LECT.  (vs.  786). 

:ISS.  . 
NEC  POENAM  TiLOCK  PKR  OMXEM  I  Vut,  (TRAXERE,  the  RE  struck  out  with 

ancient  ink,  but  the  ISS  superscribed  being  in  modem  ink),  JRr>iii. 

M 

(PONAM),  Pal*  (TRAXERE  PER  OMNES,  with  the  S  crossed  out, 

•  •  • 

and  the  corrections  made  by  the  original  hand),  Med,  (TRAXESSE, 

with  the  SSE  crossed  out :  the  first  E  seems  to  have  been  originally 

an  I  altered  into  E).  H  Jf .   IH  N.  Heins.  (1671) ;  Philippe ;  Haupt ; 

Ribb. ;  Pott. 

POEKAH  TRAXissE  PER  OMyEM  H  Jf  (in  one  of  which — ^riz.,  Bresl.  4 — the 
EST,  and  in  at  least  five  others  the  kec,  of  this  verse  has  been  omitted). 
Ill  Yen.  1471 ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut.  (all  with  kec  omitted). 

POENAJft  TRAN8IS8E  PER  03ENEU  H^V  (viz.y  Bresd.,  Aug.  B,  Yad.  C). 

POENAH  SXTHAXISSE  PER  OlINEM  TK^  (viz.,  Goth.  239). 

POSKAH  TRAXERE  PER  OMNEU  H  -h  (viz.,  Bamb.  A).  Ill  Yoss  (who  also 
reads  et  for  est). 

POENAM  TRAXIS8E  PER  OMNES  H  /r  (tIz.,  Lcipz.  35,  Pomm.  thus  traxse). 
Yen.  1472. 


POENAS  traxisse  PER  OMNES  H  -h  (viz.,  Erl.  859). 
POBNAM  trasse  PER  OMNEM  III  Yen.  1475 ;  Mil.  1475. 


Maris  facies  (vs.  768). — The  face  of  the  sea,  exactly  as  Sil.  14. 
360: 

.    .     .     **  salia  icta  frequenti 
olbescit  pulsu  fades.'* ' 

Compare  Ovid,  Met,  1,  5  (oi  chaos)  : 

"  ante  mare  et  torrns  et  qiiod  togit  omnia  caelum, 
iinus  erat  toto  Xaturnr  rt//ftt.^  in  orbe." 


*  Est  NEC  POEN.,  JV/.,  7?o;n.,  Pal, 
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rW.  3.  U13  (of  Narcissus) : 

'*  hie  puer,  et  studio  venandi  lassus  ot  aestu, 
procubuit ;  //ici^mquc  loei,  fontemque  secutus  " 

[jt^^fc-traoted  by  the  look  of  the  place  and  by  the  spring]. 

NuMEx  (vs.  768). — "Mare  inter  deos  numerat Hygin.  Fab. 
piT«3fc-ef. :  *  ex  Aethere  et  Die  Terra,  Caelum,  Mare,'  **  "Wagner 
(1  ^361).  Very  true,  but  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Numkx  is  not 
us>^34l  here  in  its  concrete  sense  of  deus,  but  in  its  abstract  sense 
of  will,  pleasure,  arbitrament.  Compare  Ovid,  Met,  2.  653 
(O<3jrrhoe  vaticinating  and  apostrophizing  her  father  Chiron, 
wlii.o  she  foresees  will  be  turned  from  immortal  into  mortal)  : 

*'  teque  ex  aetemo  patientem  numina  mortis 
efficient ;  triplicesque  deae  tua  fila  resolvent  *' 

[n^^z^d  suffering  the  deity  or  godhead  of  death,  btit  the  will,  the 
pl^^ctsure,  the  arbitrament  of  death].     In  like  manner  in  our 
tez^^  it  is  not  the  deity  of  the  sea,  the  god  Sea,  which  had  been 
in±:olerable  to  the  Trojan  matrons,  but  the  will,  the  pleasure, 
th^  arbitrament,  the  caprice  of  the  sea — they  had  not  been  able 
to    -think  with  patience  of  being  exposed  to  the  ill  humour,  the 
wbLrniB,  the  caprices  of  the  sea — a  sense  in  which,  it  will  be 
observed,  numen  agrees  as  weU  with  facies  as  numen  in  the 
sexise  of  god  or  godhead  is  wholly  incompatible  with  it.     To  the 
women  the  facies  of  the  sea  was  asfera,  the  face  of  the  sea,  the 
look,  the  appearance  of  the  sea,  rough  and  disagreeable  and  un- 
inviting ;  and  the  will  of  the  sea,  the  temper  of  the  sea,  the 
whizQ3  and  caprices  of  the  sea,  the  arbitrament  of  the  sea,  not  to 
^  ©udured ;  in  other  words,  the  arbitrament,  the  will  of  the  sea, 
was  aa  intolerable  as  its  sour  face  indicated  it  to  be.  Both  words, 
^^^  facies  and  numen,  are  similarly  applied,  and  in  one  and 
^fle  so^xne  verse,  too,  to  the  Mimdus  by  Manilius,  1.  Ill : 

''  omniaque  ad  niwi&n  Muudi  facietnqvLe  movcri" 

l^il  tilings  are  moved  according  to  the  will  (the  arbitrament)  and 
look  (sign  given  by  the  look)  of  the  Mimdus].  Compare  also 
H^r-     Cann.S.lO.  7: 

.    .    .    ^'  positas  ut  glaciet  nives 
puro  numim  lupiter  " 

^^tVi  lug  mere  "  numen,"  i.e.,  without  visible  agency,  and  by 
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his  mere  will  or  pleasure;  the  weather  being  clear,  cloadlees, 
and  still,  and  nothing  but  the  mere,  pure  toill  of  Jupiter  to  pro- 
duce the  freezing  efPeotJ.  Also  Ovid,  Met.  11.  392 :  "numen 
adorandum  pelagi  est "  [the  disposing  will,  pleasure,  or  behest  ^ 
of  the  sea].  See  Itemm.  on  '^  nimiine  laeso,"  1.  12 ;  *^  numen 
lunonis  adoret,"  1.  52;  "tua  nimiina  posoo,"  1.  670;  ^^sano- 
tum  mihi  numen,"  8.  382;  '^numine  divae,"  1.  451;  ^'haud 
numine  nostro,"  2.  396 ;  "  advertite  nimien,"  4,  611. 

Wakefield,  labouring  under  I  know  not  what  hallucination, 
sepairates  numen  altogether  from  maris,  and  unless  I  mistake 
him,  imderstands  it  to  be  the  numen  or  Saifiwv  of  the  women 
themselves.  His  words  are :  *'  Heyne  miserably  mars  the  pas- 
sage by  putting  nomen  for  numen,  the  beauty  of  which  he  did 
not  discover  [so  far  I  entirely  agree  with  Wakefield],  into  the 
text.  Numen  is  the  SaifKvv,  t/ie  existing  cifcuffistanoeSj  chiefly 
of  a  melancholy  complexion  (as  those  of  our  time  and  country), 
which  influences  or  governs  the  man  and  his  life  at  that  crisis.'' 

NoN  toleeabile  (vs.  768). — AvaKOfiiarog^  So^h,  Antig.  13U5  : 

.     .     .     ra  8*  eiri  Kpari  fioi 

frOTfUS    BvffKOflKTTOS    CtO^AaTO. 

Neptune  is  described  as  "  intolerandus "  by  Plautus,  Tnnum. 

i,  1.  5  : 

**  atque  ego,  Neptune,  tibi  ante  alios  deos  gratios  ago  atqile  habeo  summas, 
nam  te  omnes  saevumque  scverumque  atque  avidis  moiibus  commemorant, 
spuicificum,  immanem,  intolerandum,  yesanum." 

Is  this  our  author's  translation  of  the  a/ucyaproi;  of  Homer,  Od. 

11.  398 : 

operas  (xpyaXtwi^  aye fjuoy  a/xtyaprov  avTfirjv ; 

rendered  by  Damm. :  "  excitans  difficiliimi  ventorum  intolerabi-' 
km  flatum ''  ? 

Caedere  deinde  iubet  solvique  ex  ordine  funem  (vs.  773). 
— "Iubet  caedere  ex  ordine,  Le.^  rite  peragi  sacrificium,  et  sic 
soLvi  funem.  Sic  in  septimo  (139) :  *  Phrygiamque  ex  ordine 
matrem  invocat,'  t.  e.,  rite,"  Servius.  No ;  but  one  after  the 
other ;  first  one,  then  another,  and  so  on  in  succession ;  first  one 
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/Shi  j>  to  be  loosed  from  the  shore,  then  another,  and  then  another, 


80  on.     And  so  in  the  seventh  book,  verse  139  (wholly  mis- 

by  Servius),  first  the  genius  loci,  then  Tellus,  then  the 

then  the  Eivers,  then  Night  and  the  Constellations,  and 

one  after  another,  "  ex  ordine  "  belonging  not  to  the  Phry- 

mother  alone,  but  equally  to  all  the  personages  mentioned. 

80  Gfeorg.  3.  3U1  : 

*^  saepe  diem  noctemque  et  totum  ex  orditie  mensem  *' 

day  and  night  one  after  the  other,  the  whole  month 
igh]  ;  and  Stat.  Theb.  3.  309 :  "  tantosque  ex  ordine  vidi 
A^litaiase  deos."    See  Rem.  on  1.  460. 

^BOCUL  IN  PRORA  (vs.  775). — "  In  parte  extrema,"  Servius. 

rL  is  not  easy :  perhaps  it  may  refer  to  the  distance  irom 

fihore,  implying  that  the  offering  is  thrown  far  into  the  sea ; 

it  may  refer  to  the  height  of  the  prow  above  the  waves," 

m.     I  think  the  word  serves  to  particularize  and  make 

^   Separate  picture  of  Aeneas,  away  on  the  prow,  and  of  course  at 

^  distance  no  less  from  Acestes  and  those  whom  he  has  committed 

^^^    -^castes'  care  (consanguineo  lacrymans  commendat  aces- 

T-^^)  than  from  those  who  are  sacrificing  (tbbs  er\ci  vitulos 

XEMPESTATIMUS    AGNAM   CAEDERE   DEINDE   IUBET)    and  thoSC 

Lo  are  loosing  the  cables  (solvique  ex  ordine  funem). 
Retas  NEC  MiTiGAT  CJLLA  (vs.  783). — ^Tho  commcntators, 
^**  pr.f  Wagner  [Praest.)  and  Conington,  understand  pietas  to 
"^  JHetas  Aeneae,  and  the  reference  to  be  either  to  the  general 
Pietas  of  Aeneas,  or  his  special  pietas  towards  Jimo,  3.  547, 
^^  to  both.  But  query,  is  not  the  pietas  spoken  of,  the  pietas 
vpity )  of  Juno  herself,  appealed  to  by  Yenus  and  Aeneas  as  the 
Pietas  of  Jupiter  is  appealed  to  by  Aeneas,  verse  688 : 

•    •    •     ''ai  quid  jut^^M  antiqua  labores 
respicit  humanos  ? ' ' 

^^^pare  Senior,  Essays  on  Fiction,  p.  69 :  "  Varaey  belongs  to 
^^  class  ...  of  villains  .  .  .  who  select  their  objects  with  per- 
*^^  selfishness  and  pursue  them  with  imrelenting  earnestness, 
^^^f^ened  by  no  compunctiony  and  awed  by  no  fear  but  that  of 
^^iluie."    See  Bem.  on  "  insignem  pietate,"  1.  14. 
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Infracta  (vs.  784), — KaraicXacrdcccra,  as  Callim.  Hymn,  in 
Del  106 : 

Hprif  <roi  8*  cri  rrifios  oviyAccs  rirop  ckcito' 

oiAit  KaT€K\affOris  re  km  aieriffas,  rivuca  vrixfis 

ofifporepovs  optyovfra,  fiarriv  €<p0ey^€To  roia. 

With  regard  to  w.  785-787,  while  on  the  one  hand  I 

object  to  the  Wagnerian  structure  (edd.  Heyn.  and  1861)  adopted 
by  Forbiger,  Eibbeck,  and  Conington : 

NON  MEDIA  DE  OBNTE  PURTOVM  EKEDI86E  NEFANDI8 
UKBEM  ODUS  SATIS  EST,  NEC  POENAM  TBAXE  PER  OMNEM  ; 
RELIQUIA8  TROIAE,  CINERE8  ATQVE  08SA  PEREMPTAE 
IN8EQVITVR, 

first  that  TRAXE  urbem  per  foenam  omnem  presents  as  awkward 
a  picture  as  can  well  be  imagined ;  and  secondly  that  reliquias 
TROiAE  thrown  to  cineres  atque  ossa  feremftae,  instead  of 
adding  to  only  takes  from  the  strength  of  the  apodosis ;  I  object 
on  me  other  haoid  to  the  Heinsian  and  Heynian  structure 
adopted  by  Thiel  : 

NON  MEDIA  DB  OENTE  rHRYOVM  EXEDIS8E  NEFANDIS 
URBEM  0DII8  SATIS  EBT^  XEC  POEXAM  TUAXE  PER  OMNEM 
RELIQUIAB :   TROIAE  CINERE8  ATQUE  OSSA  PERBMPTAB 
IN6EQUITUR, 

first,  that  even  the  single  word  troiae  added  to  the  apodosis 
takes  just  so  much  from  its  strength  and  vigour ;  and  secondly, 
that  two  consecutive  lines  cannot  gracefully  commence  with  two 
metrically  similar  words,  each  separated  by  a  pause  from  the 
remaining  words  of  the  verse  to  which  it  belongs.  A  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  punctuation,  necessary  if  these  objections  are 
well  founded,  is  happily  of  no  great  difficulty  : 

NEC  POENAM  TKAXE  PER  OMNEM 
RELIQUIAS  TROIAE  ;    CINERES  ATQUE  OSSA  PEREMPTAE 
IN8EQUITUR. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  structure,  not  only  is  the  metrically 
awkward  commencement  of  one  verse  with  reliquias  followed 
by  a  pause  and  of  the  next  with  insequitxjr  likewise  followed 
by  a  pause  avoided,  not  only  is  traxe  separated  from  an  im- 
proper object  (urbem)  and  given  to  a  proper  object  (rehquias 
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troiae),  not  only  is  the  apodosis  relieved  by  the  removal  from 
it  <:>:£  words  which  are  only  a  weight  and  incumbrance  to  it,  but 
th^  protasis  is  both  increased  in  strength  and  made  conformable 
to  4^lie  history  by  its  being  made  double,  urbem  exedisse,  traxe 
BESi^^QUiAs  TROiAE  (the  RELiQUiAs  TROiAE  being  the  Trojans  dur- 
ingc"    their  seven  years'  peregrination). 

^ON  MEDIA  DE   OENTE  PHRYOUM  EXEDISSE  NEFANDIS  URBEM 

ODKXS  SATIS  EST. — Compare  Hom.  IL  U-  SU  (Jupiter  to  Juno) : 

CI  8c  irvr/  turtKBotf^a  wvXas  kcu  rttx^ct  /uucpa 
€tfioy  fiffipotBois  Uptofiop  Hpiofioio  re  iroxSaj, 
aWovs  Tc  Tpwof ,  rorc  K€P  x^^^^  t^oKttreuo, 

aptJ.^  quoted  by  Mr.  Conington,  and  quite  sufficient  to  establish 
th»  correctness  of  the  reading  exedisse,  and  incorrectness  of 
EXOXDissB  preferred  in  my  "Twelve  Tears'  Voyage."  The 
san^o  coarse  metaphor  is  to  be  found  also  in  authors  of  inferior 
^^ttl^k^  as  Xenoph.  Anab.  i,  sub /in.:  rourovcy  vv  irciic  Suy(i)|ii0a, 
KOt    ««i|fovc  Sec  Kara^aytiVf  and  Hcllen.  S :  ro  fiti  ouic  i|ScctfC  ^^ 

OiNERES  ATQUE  OSSA  FEREMFTAE  INSEQUITUR  (VV.  787-8). — 

The  extreme  height  of  wickedness ;  the  dead  body  at  least  should 
he  spared.    Compare  Soph.  Aniig.  1029  (Tiresias  to  Greon) : 

aXX*  ciKC  TM  Oopotni,  /irti*  o\»\oTa 
.    Kf KTct.  rif  a\Ki}  Toy  BfUfovr  twucropttv ; 

Cuios  and  states  are  commonly  represented,  and  even  by  prose 
^^ters,  as  dead,  and  as  having  corpses,  as  Cio.  ad  Fam.  i.  5  : 
"oam  uno  looo  tot  oppidorum  cadavera  proiecta  iaceant;"  La 
BiMnta  (Florence  newspaper),  Febr.  5,  1869:  "offerir  sull* 
altftre  delle  convenienze  diplomatiche,  non  un  populo,  ma  il  sue 
eadavere" 

Ubbem  .  .  .  FOENAU  TRAXE  FER  oMNEM. — The  samc,  perhaps 
too  strong,  figure  is  used  by  Silius,  13.  318  : 

**  ne  flammam  taedasqiie  velint,  ne  templa  sub  uno 
in  cincrem  traxisse  rogo." 
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792-815. 


IN— CAPUT 


FAB.  LECT.  (vs.  813). 

ACCEDE!  I  Vat.^  Rom.,  Pal,  Med,  II  ft}.  Ill  Prino. ;  Ven.  1470,  1471, 
1472,  1475 ;  MU.  1476,  1492 ;  Breso. ;  P.  Manut. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671)  ; 
Phil.;  Heyne;  Pott.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

▲CCEDAT  II  ifc. 

ACCCDEBB  II  ih. 

VAR.  LECT,  (vs.  814). 

QT7AEBK8  I  Vot.,  Bom,,  Pal,,  Med,:  Pierius  ('^ In  ezemplaribos  omnibus 
antiquis  quotquot  habui,  quaeres  legitur ").  II  H ;  ood.  Gamer. 
(Bersm.)  Ill  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1476 ;  Mod.;  Mil.  1476,  1492; 
Bresc. ;  B.  Steph. ;  N.  Heins.  (iu  his  note  in  Burm.) ;  Itibb. ;  Coni]]g;ton. 

QUAEKBT  II  A.  Ill  p.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671) ;  H.  Stepb. ; 
Burm. ;  La  Cerda ;  Philippe  ;  Heyne  ;  Pott. ;  Warner  ;  Forbiger ; 
Haupt. 


In  KEGN18  HOC  AUSA  TUis  (v8.  792). — Compaxe  Tacit.  Sist.  1.  US 
(of  the  wife  of  GalviBius  Sabinus) :  '^  In  ipsis  prinoipiis  stuprum 


ansa." 


Per  scelus  (vs.  793). — The  commentators  agree  in  under- 
standing the  structure  to  be  actis  per  scelus,  and  the  scelus 
spoken  of  to  be  the  scelus  of  the  matrons :  "/w  scelus,  pro  vulg. 
ad  scelus  adacfis,^'  Heyne.  "  Ut  St'  vjSpccnc  /ioXouaai  s.  ayofn- 
vat  apud  tragicos  Graecos,"  Wagner  (Pra^st),  appropriating  the 
parallel  drawn  by  Euhkopf  ad  Heyn.  "2)^>  zum  verbrechen 
angetriebenetiy  wie  Si'  t;/3/ci€(i)c  /txoXovaaf,  ayojiBvaif  eigentlioh 
durch  alle  stadien  des  verbrechens  hindurch  (aufkeimender 
gedanke,  heraufreifender  entschluss,  ausfiihrung  der  that)/' 
Ladewig.  This  is  all,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  highest  degree 
incorrect.   The  scelus  spoken  of  is  not  the  scelus  of  the  Trojan 
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but  of  Juno  herself;  the  structure  is  not  actis  per 
but  PER  SCELUS  {ncekrate)  actis  {ad  classem  exurendam) ; 
the  parallel  adduced  by  Kuhkopf  and  so  useful  to  succeed- 
ing^ commentators  is  a  false  parallel,  has  nothing  whatsoever  in 
mon  either  with  the  Virgilian  thought  or  the  Virgilian  ex- 
ion.  The  SCELUS  spoken  of  is  not  the  scelus  of  the  Trojan 
^woxnen,  but  the  scelus  of  Juno  herself,  because  it  is  Juno,  Juno's 
'wiokedness,  Juno's  atrocity  ("urit  atrox  luno,"  1. 666),  not  that 
of  -fclie  Trojan  women,  which  is  and  has  been  all  along  Yenus's 
subject,  the  one  thing  uppermost  in  her  thoughts,  and  which 
Bhe  ^mshes  most  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  Neptune.    Therefore, 

781 :  lUNONIS  GRAVIS  IRA,  NEC  EXSATURABILE  PECTUS — ^that 

and  that  pectus  which .  no  length  of  time,  no  feeling  of 
tenderness  of  her  own,  no  command  of  Jove,  no  supreme  will 
and  authority  of  the  fates  had  the  smallest  effect  upon.     There- 
fore, Terse  785,  the  nefandis  odiis  with  which  she,  Juno,  "exe- 
xtrbem,"  and  persecuted  even  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead 
Therefore,  verse  788,  the  tanti  furoris  of  the  same 
«•  tino.    Therefore,  verse  792,  the  ausa,  the  audacity  with  which 
^e  ^d  this  last  even  in  Neptune's  own  realm ;  and  therefore  in 
^^'^^^  text  the  SCELUS  with  which  by  means  of  the  Trojan  matrons 
^*^Ven  by  her,  excited  by  her,  to  the  act,  she  burned  the  ships 
"y  a  mean,  unworthy,  shabby,  abominable,  dirty  trick  (foede). 
-^ooordingly,  the  words  per  scelus  are  put  in  the  emphatic 
P^^tion,  and  are  followed  by  the  exclamation  eoce  etiam, 
^^^ting  back  to  the  previous  enormities  of  Juno,  and  adding 
^  them  this  additional  one  of  the  burning  of  the  ships. 

Pbb  scelus. — She  wickedly — of  malice  prepensej  as  we  would 

"•y — and  then  Venus  pauses,  in  order  by  the  word  ecce  to  draw 

t^  attention  of  her  auditor  more  particularly  to  the  late  new 

•tJXKsity,  while  by  the  word  etiam  she  adds  it  to  the  previous 

*^-     Per  scelus — ecce  etiam  :  She  wickedly — see  again — ^bxus- 

^  POSDB  puppEs;  the  words  trolanis  matribus  actis  being 

^teipoeed  in  order  to  explain  by  what  agency  the  scelus  of 

"'^'i^g  the  ships  was  perpetrated.  Per  scelus  =  «c^ferfl^^.  Com- 

V^  Cic.  pro  DamOf  68 :  "  Domus  per  scelus  erepta  .  .  .  scelera- 

«iw  etiam  aedifioata,"  where  the  "  per  scelus "  in  the  former 

13  ♦ 
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clause  corresponds  to  the  "  sceleratius "  of  the  latter,  as  if  he 
had  said  :  '^  Domus  scelerate  erepta  .  .  .  sceleratius  etiam  aedifi- 
oata,"  or  ^'  domus  per  scelus  erepta  .  .  .  per  maius  scelus  aedifl- 
oata."    See  Eemm.  ou  2.  229,  576. 

Quod  superest,  org,  liceat  dare  tuta  per  undas  vela 

tibi  ;   liceat   laurentem  attingerb  tybrim  (vv.  796-7). 

"  Quod  superest,  Damlich  :  zu  sagen ;  also  :  sc/iliesslichy'*  Lade- 
wig.  "Reliqua  dassis,"  Wagner  (1861).  "Quod  superest 
is  to  be  explained  of  the  remaining  ships  and  their  crews," 
Conington.  Both  explanations  are,  as  I  think,  erroneous.  Quod 
SUPEREST  is :  what  remains  noic,  viz.,  for  us  in  this  our  distressed 
condition— for  the  rest^  as  we  say  in  English.     Compare  5.  691 : 

'*  vel  tu,  quod  sitpcrest,  infesto  fulmine  moiti, 
si  mereor,  demitte  *' 


[all  that  is  left  for  you  to  do,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  you 
have  begun].     9.  156 : 

**  nunc  adeo  melior  quoniam  pan  acta  diei, 
quod  superest,  laeti/'  &c. 

[all  that  can  be  done  now,  at  this  hour  of  the  day].   Ovid,  Trist 
6.6.  17: 

"  quaeque  gravi  nupcr  plus  quam  quassata  procella  eat, 
quod  superest,  tutum  per  mare  navis  eat" 

[for  the  remainder,  for  the  rest ;  all  that  remains  now  to  be 
done].     Stat.  Achill.  1,  1^8: 

**  ibo  tamcn,  pelagique  deos,  dextramque  secundi, 
qucd  superestf  compleza  loyia" 

[all  that  remained  to  be  done ;  my  only  remaining  resource]. 
Sil.  Ital.  12.  258 : 

*'  *  macte  Antenoride  ;  nunc,'  inquit,  *  rapta  petamuM, 
quod  superest,  Libjci  rectoria  tegmina'  " 

[all  that  remains  to  be  done].     Stat.  Theb.  10.  Jt7  : 

**  quod  superest,  duris  affrangunt  postibus  ungues 
peotoraqne,  et  siccos  minuunt  in  limine  dentes  ** 
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fdJ.!  that  they  can  now  do].    And  precisely  so,  SUius  in  his  imi- 
t&«^on,  17.  284 : 

.    .    .     ''hoc  satis irae 
interea,  genitor,  satis  ad  maiora  min^mm, 
caetera,  parcoi  precor,  pelago." 


Bern,  on  5.  691. 

LicEAT  DARK  TDTA  PER  UNDAS  VELA  TiBi. — "  Sioher  die  segel 
luizavertrauen  auf  dem  meere/'  Ladewig.  No ;  tibi  is  not 
th^  dative  depending  on  dare,  but  the  ethical  dative,  as  6.  773; 
Axi.d  in  this  place  is  nearly  equivalent  to  be  so  good  as;  please: 
^ic^SAT  DARE  TUTA  VELA,  TIBI,  be  SO  good  ds  to  allow  US  to  Sail 
^^l^Ssdy,  The  two  words  dare  vela  express,  not  the  two  dis- 
^ii^csrt  ideas  of  giving  and  sailing,  but  the  one  single  idea  of 
®^ilxng.  Compare  "vela  damns,"  3.  191,  and  see  Bern,  on 
2.     X99. 

jLbnean  .  .  .  NUBE  CAVA  RAPui  (vv.  809,  810). — Li  a  hollow 
^^9€dy  or,  as  we  would  say,  in  the  hollow  of  a  cloud.  Compare 
'*'  •  ^20 :  "  nube  cava  .  .  .  amieti ; "  and  2.  360 :  "  nox  atra  cava 
^^^o-^imvolat  umbra,'*  where  see  Eem. 

T^UTUS  OUOS  OPTAS  PORTUS  ACCEDET.  AvERNI  UNUS  ERFT 
^-^^^^TXTM  AMISSUM  QUEM  OURGITE  QUAERES  (vV.  813-4). — So  Scr- 

unhesitatingly  punctuates :  "  Hie  [viz.,  at  accedet]  dis- 
S^oi^^lum,   ne  sit  contrarium  Veneris  petitioni,   quae  ait : 
;at  laurentem  attinoere  tybrim  ; "  and  Spence,  Holds- 
^^^liih,  and  Paldamus  agree  with  Servius.     It  strikes  me  that 
the  ground  assigned  by  Servius  for  separating  averni 
what  goes  before  and  joining  it  to  what  follows,  there  is  no 
strong  ground  that  a  Roman  poet  was  much  more  likely  to 
Out  of  his  way  in  order  to  find  a  less  ominous  appellation  for 
heritable  Portus  Averni,  had  he  been  under  the  necessity  of 
ing  of  one,  than  to  go  out  of  his  way  in  search  of  so  un- 
^^kjr  an  equivoque  for  the  port  of  Baiae. 

XJnUS   ERIT  TANTUM,  &C. — "  AmISSUM   QUEM  OURGITE  QUAB- 

^Es,  Misenum  dicit.    TJnum  pro  multis  hie  Palinurum  signifi- 

^>**  Servius.     "  Quorum  versuum  prior  ad  Palinurum  spectat, 

<{aszxi  in  medio  mari  amissum  Aeneas  desideravit,  5.  867,  quern 

^^  ^xxidb  servatum  in  terra  *  gens  crudelis '  necavit,  6.  361 ;  alter 
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ad  Misenum,  qui  a  Tritone,  deo  marino,  '  spumosa  immersos 
unda/  6.  174,  u/tm  pro  multis  litatus  esse  dels  recte  dici  pote- 
rat,"  Coiirads  {Quaest,  VirgiL)^  following  Pomponius  Sabinus. 
Both  interpretations  are  equally  erroneous.  There  is  but  one 
death  spoken  of,  viz.,  that  of  Palinurus,  indicated  here  by  amis- 
sum  GUROiTE,  as  at  verse  867  by  "amisso  magistro;"  and  unum 
PRO  MTTLTis  DABiTUR  CAPUT  is  ouly  a  repetition  under  another 
form,  ue.y  only  a  variation  of  unus  erit  amissum  quem  gur- 
GFTE  quaeres,  and  so  rightly  Heyne  and  Wagner. 

Quaeres  (vs.  814). — Whether  we  read  quaeres  or  quaeret 
the  meaning  is  not  that  there  shall  be  actual  search  made  for 
the  lost  individual,  but  according  to  a  common  use  of  the  verb 
quaerere  that  there  shall  be  a  missing  or  desiderated  indivi- 
dual, a  person  absent  who  should  be  present  [compare  ManiL 
2.  259 : 

.    .     .     **  lumina  Cancro 
desunt ;  Centauro  superest  et  quaeritur  unum." 

Id.  2.  287 : 

''  Daemonien  memorant  Graii,  Eomana  per  ora 
quaeritur  in  versu  titulus." 

Plin.  2.  13 :  "  ut  quindecim  diebus  utrumque  sidus  quaereretur  '* 
[should  be  missing]],  a  use  of  quaerere  exactly  corresponding 
with  that  so  well  known  use  of  desiderare,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  striking  example,  Caes.  Bell.  GalL  5.  23 :  "Ac  sic  ao- 
oidit,  ut  ex  tanto  navium  numero,  tot  navigationibus,  neque  hoo, 
neque  superiore  anno,  ulla  omnino  navis,  quae  milites  portaret,< 
desideraretury  Had  Conrads  perceived  that  it  is  in  this,  if  I  may 
so  say,  its  secondary  sense,  not  in  its  primary  sense  of  seeking 
for,  searching  for,  quaerere  is  on  this  occasion  used  by  our 
author,  he  would  not  have  thus  argued  {QuaenL  Virgil,  prefixed 
to  the  Progr.  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Triors  for  1863)  in  favour 
of  the  reading  quaeret  :  "  Atqui  sciebat  Venus,  quippe  dea,  ubi 
flive  Palinurus  sive  Misenus  vel  tum  esset  vel  f  uturus  esset.  Ergo 
Veneri  *  quaerendus '  non  erat,  Aeneae  erat."  Neither  would 
Conrads,  had  he  known  that  Wagner  never  even  so  much  as  saw 
either  the  Palatine  or  any  other  first-class  MS.,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  not  only  the  Palatine  but  all  the  first-class  MSS.  were 
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igently  and  laboriously  collated  by  Ribbeck,  have  thus  pitted 
3  no  authority  of  Wagner  against  the  weighty  authority  of 
T)beck :  "  Qua  auctoritate  nitatur  quaeret  forma,  viderint 
m.  In  Palatino  legi  ait  Wagnerus,  negat  Bibbeckius."  All 
first-class  MSS.  agree  in  the  reading  quaeres,  and  rightly; 
,  first,  the  missing  individual  being  no  less  missing,  de- 
eratus,  to  Yenus  than  to  Aeneas,  it  was  more  polite  and 
'p^ful  in  Neptune,  addressing  Venus,  to  speak  of  the  lost 
ividual  being  lost  to  her,  than,  omitting  all  notice  of  her  loss, 
speak  only  of  Aeneas's ;  and  because,  secondly,  the  second 
n  harmonizes  better  than  the  third  with  the  immediately 
second :  tutus  accedet  portus  quos  optas  ;  unus 

TANTUM  QUEM  AMISSUM  QUAERES. 

Unum  pro  multis  dabitur  caput  (vs.  815). — The  supersti- 
of  the  scape-goat,  or  expiation  by  transference.  Compare 
'^ing,  Johan.  11,  Ifi  :  "  Eic  ?«  fiQ  c$  aMT^av  KaiafpaQ,  up\i(pivg 

Tov  iViavTOv  iKUvovj  uv€v  avToiQ'  ufceic  ovic  ocSarc  ovStVf  ouSc 
'^oyiZiaOe  on  avfitftpn  iifnv,  iva  Big  avOptowoQ  awoOavii 
sp  rov  XaoVf  Kai  fiii\  oXov  to  eOvog  awoXiiTai. 


820-871. 


TONANTI — ARENA 


r^J?.  ZECT.  (vs.  S17). 

^^'^^^rr  a  Jf.   m  Prino. ;  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475 ;  Mil.  1475,  1492; 
^unta;  Bresc.;  and  all  the  editors  down  to  N.  Heinsius,  exclusive. 

•^^^o  J  Itom.f  PaL^  Med,:  **  Vetera  omnia  MSS.  luyorr  eqitos  auro  gexi- 
^K  nno  exemplo  legunt,"  Pierius.  II  $?.  Ill  Isidor. ;  X.  Heins. 
(1671);  Phil.;  Pott.;  Haupt;  Wagn.  {Prae8t.)\  Ribb. 


i 
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VAS.  LECT,  (vs.  821). 

Q-   EXA 
•tasto  aethebb  I  Rom.,  Pal,  Med,  (FVGIVNTVASrOETHAERE,  with 

the  la«t  A  crossed  out).    II  if.    Ill  Prine. ;  Ven.  [1470],  1471,  1472, 

1475 ;  Mil.  1475, 1492  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  [PhiL]; 

Heyne;  Brunck.;  "Wakef.;  [Pott.];  Lad.;  [Haupt];  Ribb. 

puounrraxTB  kx  aethere  UI  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Lect  Virg,^  ed.  1861). 

TASTO  AEQXJOBE  II  A* 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  826). 

TENET  I  Ronu  (thus :  TENT),  Med.    II  tt.   Ill  Prino. ;  Yen.  1472, 1475; 
Mil.  1475. 

TENENT  I  Pal.  II  \l.  Ill  Yen.  1470,  1471 ;  Breso. ;  P.  Manut;  N.  Heins* 
(1671);  Philippe;  Heyne;  Pott.;  llibb. 


f» 


ToNANTi  (vs.  820). — "Seems  to  refer  to  the  sounding  of  the  sea, 
Gonington.  I  think  only  to  the  weight  and  speed  of  the  chariot, 
whioh  is  weighty  and  speedy  inasmuch  as  belonging  to  and  driven 
by  so  great  a  god. 

Sternitur  aequor  aquis  (vs.  821).— J%tf  watery  plain  lies 
level.  That  the  allusion  in  sternitur  is  to  the  levelling,  the 
laying  level,  of  a  road  is  shown  by  axe  tonanti.  The  sea  lies 
level,  is  laid  level,  under  his  chariot,  as  a  road  lies  level  under  a 
vehicle  which  drives  over  it — sternitur,  is  laid  levels  as,  1.  426 
(where  see  Hem.):  "strata  viarum,"  the  leveled  roads.     Tumi- 

DUMQUE    SUB    AXE    TONANTI    STERNITUR    AEQUOR    AQUIS    is  thu8 

the  variation  of  the  theme  subsidunt  undae.    See  Bern,  on 
1.  550. 

Vasto  (vs.  821). — A  proper  epithet  for  the  sky,  out  at  sea, 
where,  no  object  impeding  the  view  in  any  direction,  it  is  seen 
in  its  whole  vast  extent. 


*  Yasto  having  been  struck  out  of  the  heading  and  afterwards  put  back  by  me, 
I  hare  placed  between  brackets  those  editions  in  which  I  am  not  able  to  ascertain 
that  the  reading  is  yasto,  though  I  am  pretty  sure  if  it  had  not  been  so  I  matt 
have  observed  and  noted  the  variety  of  reading. 
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Blanda  vicissiM  OAUDiA  (v8.  827). — Bland  joy%  in  their 
iurny  viz.,  after  his  previous  anxieties;  see  vv.  700  and  720; 
also  Bern,  on  4.  80. 

Intbkdi  brachia  vklis  (vs.  829) . — He  orders  the  arms  (of 
the  antennae)  to  be  stretched  on  the  sails, «.«.,  the  sails  to  be 
spread  on  the  arms  of  the  antennae.    Both  De  la  Hue  and  Jal, 
deceived  by  the  apparently  so  similar,  and  yet  really  so  dissimi- 
lar '*  intentaque  brachia  remis ''  of  this  very  book,  understand 
2RACHIA  to  be  the  arms  of  the  sailors. — De  la  B>ue  : ''  Admo- 
Teri  manus  ad  vela."    Jal,  Virg,  Naut.j  ^  :  "  Que  les  bras  de 
tons  soient  ocoup^s  &  d^ployer  les  voiles '' — a  notable  example, 
indeed,  of  the  ambiguity  inseparable  from  language ;  an  ambi- 
gjjtlij  which  arises,  more  perhaps  than  from  any  other  single 
c&use,  from  that  double  meaning,  literal  and  metaphorical,  of 
"wl^iich  all  words  not  mere  particles  are  capable  in  every  Ian- 
g^icige  under  the  sun,  and  of  which  the  expressions  o  vioc  rou 
^^ov  and  rouro  fan  ro  autfia  fiov  afford  examples  as  sure  to  be 
^misunderstood  by  the  uninformed  reader,  i.  e.y  by  the  mass  of 
^  a-nkind,  as  the  example  in  our  text. 

Iamque  fere  mediam  caeli  nox  humida  metam  contioe- 
^^T  (w.  835-6). — The  point  of  rising  and  the  point  of  setting 
^ixig  considered  as  two  "metae"  (Ovid,  Met  S.  H5  : 

'*  et  sol  ez  aequo  meta  distabat  utraque*')» 

the  middle  point  between  the  two,  t.  0.,  the  zenith,  is  the  '^  media 
to.eta;"  or,  regarding  the  point  of  setting  alone  as  the  "meta" 
/Hty*  excelkncBj  the  zenith  is  "  media  meta  "  or  half  way  to  the 
**  meta."    Compare  3.  512 : 

"  neodum  orbem  medium  Nox  horis  acta  rabibat.*' 

6.535: 

•    .    .     ''Aurora  quadrigis 
lam  medium  aetbereo  cursu  traiecerat  axem.'* 

Oeorg.  U,  i26 : 

"  et  medium  lol  igneus  orbem 
bauaerat." 

Mr.  Conington  expresses  an  opinion  '^  that  Virgil  may  have 
considered  the  arch  of  the  sky  as  a  'meta'  or  cone,  of  which  the 
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topmost  point  is  reached  at  midnight."  Does  Mr.  Conington 
mean  to  say  that  Virgil  may  have  intended  to  represent  Night 
as  driving  up  the  "  meta,"  to  the  top  of  the  "  meta,"  and  may 
have  designated  this  point,  viz.,  the  topmost  point  of  the  "meta," 

MEDIAM  METAM  P 

Aethereis  astris  (vs.  838). — Etherial  sky.  See  Bern,  on 
verse  517. 

SoMNiA  TRiSTTA  (vs.  840). — ^Not  drcamH  of  a  sad  character^ 
i.  e.,  in  whii'h  there  were  sad  appearances,  but  dreatns  which  were  to 
be  productive  of  sad  effects,  which  were  sad  in  t/mr  consequences  ;  in 
other  words :  sad  that  he  dreamt  at  all,  that  he  should  dream  at 
all;  in  other  words  still :  well  for  him  if  he  had  not  dreamed^  i.e., 
if  he  had  not  gone  to  sleep.     Compare  9.  337  : 

.     .     .     **  felix  si  protcniis  ilium 
aequasset  nocti  ludum  in  lucemque  tulisdet." 


» 


Arquatae  spirant  aurae  (vs.  844). — "0pp.  vento  obliquo, 
Heyne,  Wagner  [Praest,],  Conington.  I  think  not,  but  blom'ng 
evenly,  aequabiliter ;  not  in  gusts,  or  now  harder,  and  again 
softer,  but  uniformly,  uno  tenore. 

Datur  hora  quieti  (vs.  844). — "Susceptible  of  several 
meanings :  (1)  *the  hour  is  given  (you)  for  rest* ;  (2)  *  the  hour 
is  sacred  to  rest';  (3)  *the  hour  is  being  given  (by  others)  to 
rest,*  t.  e,,  everyone  is  asleep.  On  the  whole,  the  second  seems 
preferable,  though  I  know  of  no  parallel  expression  in  Virgil  or 
elsewhere  which  might  place  it  beyond  doubt,"  Conington.  I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  second  alone  is  the  meaning :  it  is 
the  hour  of  rest,  hora  datur  quieti,  as  Ovid,  ex  Panto,  1. 5.  IfJ: 

<*  cum  dedimus  somno,  quaa  corpus  postulat,  horas ;  '* 

Ibid.2.Jf.  10: 

**  nee  data  iucundiB  tempora  panca  iocis ;  ** 

Id.  Met.  12,  579 :  "  Nox  est  data  cetera  somno ; "  the  differ- 
ence between  whicli  passages  and  our  text  being,  that  in  them 
the  hour  is  given  by  the  respective  actors,  whilst  in  our  text  it 
is  given  by  nature ;  the  conclusion,  that  it  should  therefore  be 
given  by  the  actor,  being  subjoined. 
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Pone  caput,  fessosque  oculos  furare  labori  (vs.  845). — 
As  if  Somnus  had  said :  lay  down  your  head  and  go  to  sleep, 
^for  it  is  the  hour  of  sleep — namque  datur  hoka  quieti  ;  or,  in 
tlxe  words  of  our  own  poet,  Spenser,  VUioiiB  of  Bella t/,  1  : 

**  it  [is]  the  time  when  rest,  soft  sliding  down 
from  heaven's  height  into  men's  heavy  eyes, 
in  the  forgetfulness  of  sleep  doth  drown 
the  careful  thoughts  of  mortal  miseries." 

T*  Jbme  right  understanding  of  the  passage  is  materially  impeded 

h^^  the  period  placed  at  quieti,  which  has  the  eflfect  of  separat- 

iim^3^  the  clause  datur  hora  quieti  from  pone  caput,  andthrow- 

im^g  it  entirely  to  aequatae  spirant  aurae,  with  which  clause 

it    :£.£  of  course  connected,  but  not  so  as  to  be  separated  from  pone 

c^  :^ut.     On  the  contrary,  ferunt  ipsa  aequora  classem,  ae- 

qwzt^tae  spirant  aurae,  datur  hora  quieti  are  three  co-ordi- 

n^4::e  clauses,  three  premises,  if  I  may  so  say,  from  which  the 

oox^dasion  is  drawn,  pone  caput,  &c.  ;  and  the  pause  at  quieti 

dxoidd  be  only  a  semicolon,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  pass 

on.    easily,  directly,  and  without  interruption  from  premises  to 

<^xiolu8ion. 

Menb  salis  placidi  vultum  fluctusque  quietos  ionorarb 
ro^ES  P  (w.  848-9).— Not  "  Do  you  bid  me  ?"  but  "  Do  you  bid 
«*«  ?'*  "  Is  it  me  you  bid,  me,  Palinurus,  who  have  so  often  ex- 
P^firienced  the  fickleness  of  the  sea  ?  "  (verse  851).  See  Eem.  on 
^*  247,  and  compare  1.  621  and  Eem.,  and  4.  314  and  Bom.; 
alao  1. 11  and  Rem. 

Credam  (vs.  850). — Exactly  our  English  trustj  i.  e.,  give^  ex- 

V^cting  the  thing  so  given  to  be  safe.     Compare  Liv.  2.  7 :  "  qui- 

**iis  melius  quam  P.  Volerio  creditur  libertas."     Sil.  13.  508  (of 

^cdj>io  Africanus  the  elder) :  ^'  creditm  ante  annos  Marti." 

Clavum  (vs.  852). — See  Rem.  on  5.  177. 

Cunctantiqub  natantia  LUMiNA  SOLVIT  (vs.  856). — "  Sol- 

^^Xitur  corpora,  lumina,  cum  remittitur  ilia  vis,  qua  agitantur,'* 

'^^^er  {Praeat).    I  think  the  word  is  not  used  in  this  sense 

0^  the  present  occasion,  but  in  its  other  and  more  ordinary  sense 

ot  ioowig.   Somnus  looses  the  eyes  of  Palinurus,  of  course  not 

Uterally  but  metaphorically — ^metaphorically  looses,   unyokes, 
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unties  them ;  in  other  words,  relieves  them  from  their  office, 
disohorges  them  from  tlieir  duty,  lets  them  go  and  rest.  I 
understand  the  word  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner,  4.  55  : 

<<  spemque  dedit  dubiae  menti,  solvitque  pudorem" 

[loosed  modesty,  discharged  modesty  from  her  office,  let  modesty 
go  about  her  business].  The  metap]ior  is  taken  from  the  un- 
yoking of  oxen  after  their  day's  work,  as  Georg.  8,  tilt  vera. : 

**  et  iam  tempus  equum  fumantia  tolvere  colla.** 

The  oxen,  literally  loosed  or  unyoked,  are  at  liberty  to  take  rest, 
to  go  to  sleep :  the  eyes,  metaphorically  loosed,  are  discharged 
from  their  office,  exercise  the  same  liberty  of  going  to  sleep. 
That  this  is  the  sense  of  the  '^  solvere  "  of  our  text  might  be 
inferred,  if  from  nothing  else,  from  the  striking  similarity  of  the 
expressions  natantia  lumina  solvit  and  ^'  fumantia  solvere 
ooUa" — both  being  expressions  of  one  and  the  same  author. 

VlX   PRIMOS    INOPINA    QUIES    LAXAVERAT   ARTUS  (VS.  857). 

"  Primos  has  really  the  force  of  primum,  but  it  is  also  meant 
to  be  token  of  those  limbs  or  that  part  of  them  which  were 
first  affected  by  sleep.  We  should  say  'sleep  had  scarcely 
begun  to  relax  his  limbs,'  looking  at  the  process  as  separated 
into  parts,  though  the  effect  of  each  part  would  extend  equally 
to  the  whole  body.  Virgil  chooses  to  suppose  one  part  of 
the  body  affected  before  another,"  Conington.  Incorrectly, 
unless  we  extend  the  same  double  meaning  of  primus  to 
other  similar  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word,  ex,  gr.,  to  "pri- 
mam  urbem,'*  6.  810  ;  "  primas  arces,"  7.  61 ;  "primas  urbes," 
Sil.  13.  533.  As  this  cannot  well  be  done,  and  as  besides  the 
doing  so  affords  no  advantage — on  the  contrary,  confuses  Instead 
of  clears  up — I  limit  the  force  of  "  primus,"  in  our  text  and  the 
parallel  passages  adduced,  to  the  act,  and  separate  it  from  the 
thing  acted  on  ;  in  other  words,  I  regard  **  primam,"  primos, 
and  "primas"  in  these  passages  as  strictly  equivalent  to  the 
adverb  primum,  and  not  as  at  one  and  the  same  time  equiva- 
lent to  primum  and  retaining  their  adjectival  force.  See  Rem. 
on  6.  810. 
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NUDUS   IN    IGNOTA,    PALINURE,   lACEBIS    ARENA    (v8.  871). — 

Ic^  :i»^OTA,  "  peregrina,  ante  non  visa,"  Servius.     "  Am  fremd- 
lirx ^strand,"  Voss.     But  was  it  not  on  this  very  shore  that  Pali- 
iii:L:Kni8  and  all  his  comrades  and  Aeneas  himself  were  so  anxious 
to     live  the  remainder  of  their  days,  and  there  lay  their  bodies; 
aa<i  was  it  not  on  this  very  shore,  this  shore  of  Great  Hesperia, 
tiio.*  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book  Caieta  is  congratu- 
lated as  having  died?    Either  thereforo  our  author  is  inconsis- 
terit  with  himself,  or  ignota  arena  does  not  mean  foreign  nhorCj 
a  sAcre  unknown  to  Palinurus,  but  unknown  sand;  ignota  being 
applied  to  the  sand,  not  because  it  was  the  sand  of  Italy,  i.e.,  of 
a  country  imknown  to  Palinurus,  but  because  all  sand  is  un- 
known, i,e.y  not  visited,  unfrequented,  and  where  the  dead  body 
may  lie  unseen  and  without  anyone  knowing  it  is  there.    Ex- 
actly similar  is  the  use  of  ignotus,  11.  865  : 

**  ilium  ezpirantAm  socii  atque  extrema  gementem 
obliti  iffftoto  eamporum  in  pulvere  linquunt," 

^h.ere  "  ignoto  "  cannot  well  mean  other  than  unknown  to  every- 
^^^y  undistinguiahedf  unmarked;  and  where  "  pulvere  eamporum,'* 
*'*^  dust  of  the  plainy  corresponds  as  accurately  as  possible  with 
"^^^NA,  not  in  the  sense  of  Italian  shore^  but  in  the  sense  of  sea- 
^"d.  The  parallelism  of  the  two  passages  is  remarkable,  Opis 
^^  the  one  case  flying  up  to  heaven  after  she  has  left  her  victim 
^^^tering  "  ignoto  eamporum  in  pulvere,"  and  in  the  other  case 
^H)mnu8  flying  up  to  heaven,  leaving  his  victim  to  lie  naked  in 

^^NOTA  ARENA. 

As  in  our  text  ignota  arena  is  the  sand,  whose  existence 

^^deed  was  well  known,  but  of  which  nothing  more  was  known 

^^  anyone  than  its  mere  existence;  and  as,  11.  865,  "ignoto 

^^^jnporum  pulvere"  is  the  dust  of  the  plains  similarly  well 

^tiown  with  respect  to  its  existence,  and  similarly  unknown 

'^ih respect  to  all  its  particularities;  so,  11.  527,  "ignota  plani- 

^es"  is  the  level  summit  of  the  mountain,  known  indeed  to  be 

ttiere,  but  (because  out  of  the  way)  unvisited,  imfamiliar,  un- 

*Down.    See  Bem.  ad  foe,  and  compare  Tacit.  Histor.^  S.  68 : 

*^  Bepentina   vis  dictatorem  Caesarem    oppresserat ;    oocultae 
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Caium  insidiae ;  nox  et  ignoium  rm  f ugam  Neronis  abscon 
rant ;  Piso  et  Galba  tanquam  in  acie  cecidere.  In  sua  conoi< 
Yitellius,  inter  suos  milites,  prospeotantibus  etiam  feminis  . 
adsistenti  consuli  .  .  .  exsolutnm  a  latere  pugionem,  velut 
neois  vitaeque  civium,  reddebat,"  where  "ignotum  rus"  i 
only  be  unknowny  in  the  sense  of  not  knoicn  to  anyone^  abaci 
neglected. 


END  OF   BOOK    V. 
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VI. 


1. 

SIC  FATDR  LACKYM&NS  CLASSIQUE  IHMITTIT  HABENA8 


"Aut  funes  per  metaphoram  dixit,  aut  Homerum  seoutus  est, 
qjii  ait,  Od.  U.  78S : 

riprvpamo  8*  €ptrfia  rpowots  cr  ^tpfxartrotiruff** 

8«mu8.  "  Est  vero  classi  habenas  immittere  vel  olavuxn  no- 
Tum  Bubstituere  ...  vel  funes  nautioos  laxare  ad  navigatio- 
iMm,"  La  Cerda,  Lemaire.  "  Hier  sind  die  *  habenae'  die  segel," 
Thiel.  This  is  to  take  the  figure  too  narrowly  and  specially. 
"Clie  ^^habenae"  of  our  text  are  not  real  material  habenae, 
whether  "funes"  (rudentesP),  or  oars,  or  sails,  or  rudder,  but 
^uisubfitantial  habenae,  the  same  unsubstantial,  purely  figura- 
tive "habenae"  which  («)  are  given  loose  to  the  vine-shoot  of 
fl^wry.  2.  363  : 

.     .     .     "  (lum  86  laotus  ad  auras 
palmes  agit,  lajrU  per  punim  immissus  habenis  ;** 

which  (b)  are  given  loose  to  the  figurative  Vulcan,  Aen.  5.  6S6  : 

•    •    •    **fvLntimmU»isY\i\cfm}ishabcni9 
transtra  per  et  remoe,  et  pictas  abieto  piippes ;  *' 

KBKRT,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  lU.  H 
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with  which  (o)  Aeolus  is  empowered,  to  hold  the  winds  now 
tighter,  now  looser,  1.  67  : 

*^  et  premore  ct  laxaa  scirct  dare  iussos  hahenas  ;'* 

which  (if)  Aeneas  deals  out  so  freely  to  his  own  passion,  12. 499 : 

.     .     .     *'  irarumque  omucs  cffundit  habcnaa  ;** 

which  (e)  Latinus  drops  when  his  subjects  insist  on  his  making 
war,  7.  600 : 

**  scpsit  80  tectis,  rerumquo  reliquit  hahenat;^^ 

which  [J^)  Neptune  commands  the  river  gods  to  throw  loose  to 
their  rivers,  Ovid,  M^L  1.  279  : 

m 

.     .     .     "  apcritc  domos  ac,  molo  remota, 
riuininibus  vestris  totas  immittife  habetias  ;** 

and  with  which  (g)  Eur.  in  Cic!  recommends  you  to  hold  friend- 
ship loose  and  easy,  so  as  to  be  able  to  draw  them  tighter  or 
give  them  out  more  freely  at  pleasure,  de  Amicitmy  13 :  "  com* 
modis  simum  esse,  quam  laxissimas  haheuas  habere  amicitiae; 
qua3  vel  adducas  cimx  velis,  vel  remittas." 

And  why  so  P  Why  are  the  "habenao"  of  our  text  so  gene- 
ral, so  unsubstantial  ?  Why  are  they  not  those  special,  those 
substantial  habenae  which  belong  to  every  ship,  the  "funes" 
(rudentes  ?),  or  the  sails,  or  the  oars,  or  the  rudder  ?  First,  be- 
cause it  is  not  likely  Virgil  would  begin  a  book  with  anything 
so  minute  and  trivial ;  and  secondly,  because  the  meaning  so 
assigned  to  immittere  habenas  is  neither  of  the  two  estab- 
lished recognized  meanings  of  that  very  common  and  well- 
known  expression,  is  neither  its  primary  and  literal  meaning, 
viz.,  to  give  loose  the  chariot  reius^  nor  its  secondary  and  derived 
meaning,  let  go  at  full  speedy  let  go  without  restraint  or  impcdi- 
menty  but  a  third  meaning  of  which  its  propounders  produce  no 
examples.  To  which  arguments  it  may  be  added  with  respect 
to  the  interpretation  "funes"  (rudentes?)  specially,  that  if 
such  were  the  meaning,  the  expression  would  not  have  been 

CLASSI  IMMITTIT  HABENAS,  but  Velis  IMMITTIT  IIABJINAS,  the  TU- 

dentes  properly  belonging  not  to  the  fleet  but  to  the  sails,  and 
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being-  espeoially  ascribed  to  the  sails  in  precisely  the  same  con- 
nexioxi,  10.  229 :  "  et  velis  immitte  rudentes ; "  with  respect  to 
tbe  interpretation  "  clavum  novum,"  that  if  such  were  the  mean- 
^gf  t;Iie  expression  would  not  be  classi  immittit  habenas,  but 
'■an  x^fMiTiiT  habenas  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  interpreta- 
tion **  Tela,"  that  there  is,  so  far  at  least  as  has  yet  been  shown 
^o  cxcimple  of  vela  said  to  be  immissa. 

If  it  be  alleged,  as  perhaps  it  will  be  alleged,  that  Ovid, 
^^^i\  3.  593 : 

''  vincitur  an  vento,  nee  iam  moderator  hahenit 
utitiir,  at  votis," 

^^plies  not  indeed  the  phrase  immittere  habenas,  but  the 

^'  habenae  "  to  the  tackling  of  ships,  signifying  with  that 

'^^  either  the  rudentes,  the  vela,  the  oars,  or  the  rudder, 

^^^       ^natter  which,  then  I  answer,  no ;  such  interpretation  of  the 

^^Kiian  passage  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  mistake  already 


^  with  respect  to  the  Virgilian.     Ovid's  "habenis"  is  no 

^^^   figurative,  unsubstantial,  and  general  than  Virgil's  habe- 
^  ^  *^  ;  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  not  that  the  manager  of  the 


ceases  to  use  sheets,  or  oars,  or  sails,  or  rudder,  but  that 
^^  oeases  to  use  reins ;  as  if  he  had  said  that  the  ship's  co8U)hman 
^^^*x>wB  down  the  reins  and  betakes  himself  to  prayers ;  and  how 
*ittle  the  word  "  habenae"  is  intended  either  by  Ovid  or  by  Vir- 
S^i  to  be  suggestive  either  of  the  whole  or  any  particular  part  of 
*Ho  ship's  tackling  is  shown  by  Flor.  2,  2 :  "  Eomana  classis 
Pxt>iiipta,  levis,  expedita,  et  quodam  genere  castrensis,  ad  simili- 
tudinem  pugnae  equestris,  sic  remiSy  quasi  habenu^  agebatur," 
^"l^ore  the  oars  of  a  ship  are  expressly  compared  to  "  habenae  " 
^^^derstood  to  mean  horses'  reins — a  ccnnparison  which  Florus 
^^d  not  made,  had  the  word  habenae  of  itself  been  suggestive 
^^^ep  of  oars  or  of  any  other  part  or  of  the  whole  of  a  ship's 
^^^^kling;  and  is  still  further  and  more  plainly  shown  by 
®^ixeca's  {Med.  SU6) : 

**  palluit  audax  Tiphys,  et  omnes 
labente  manu  misit  habenas ^''^ 

^■^oire  Tiphys  dropping  the  rudder  ii  said  to  drop  "  omnee  ha- 

14  • 
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benas,"  not  surely  all  the  rudders,  or  all  the  rudentes,  or  all 
the  oars,  or  all  the  sails,  or  all  the  tackling  of  the  ship,  but  all 
the  reins,  i,  e.y  all  the  rule,  management,  and  guidanoe. 

The  metaphor  is  a  Greek  metaphor,  and,  with  the  exoeption 
that  the  word  used  is  not  i^vtai  (habenae),  but  xoAii^a  (frena), 
has  been  applied  by  Oppian,  de  Piscat.  227^  exactly  as  by  our 
author  in  the  text : 

Kou  ri\s  fi€y  Kiva  xavra  irepi  wporoyotiri  /ac/iukc, 

pvwri  cv<i7o/Acyi),  irpvfivri  8*  cvt  irapra  Xft^o's 
lOvyrrip  avii}0'iv,  twunrepx^y  o^ov  aXfxris. 

While,  however,  the  x^t^'i^a  of  Oppian  are  thus  to  be  under- 
stood, viz.,  not  as  figuring  the  ship's  tackling,  but  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  figurative  expression  avuvai  x^^^'o  (exactly  as  the 
HABENAS  of  our  tcxt  are  not  figurative  of  the  ship's  tackling  but 
form  a  part  of  the  figurative  expression  "immittere  habenas"), 
the  x^^o'o'rnptci  of  Eurip.  ITer.  538  (the  prayer  of  PyrrhuB  to 
deceased  Achilles,  as  related  by  Talthybius) : 

•     .  irp€v/jLfvrj5  5*  rifiiy  y€¥ov, 

Av<reu  re  irpvfivas  Kai  x^^^''^''"'lp^<'^ 

not  forming  part  of  a  figurative  expression,  but  joined  in  con- 
struction with  the  material  Xvtrai  irgvfivoQy  is  to  be  understood  as 
figuring  the  material  retinacula  of  the  ship,  so  as  to  give  the 
sense  "  solvere  puppes  et  retinacula  navium." 

Compare,  6.  100,  the  similarly  purely  metaphorical : 

•    •     .     **ea/>w»a  furenti 
roneufity  et  sfimuhs  sub  pectore  vertit  Apollo ; " 

also  the  similarly  purely  metaphorical  "  frena  remittat,"  Claud, 
in  Rufin.  2.  22 : 

' '  haec  fatus,  ventis  veluti  si  frma  remittat 
Aeolus,  abnipto  gentes  sic  obice  fudit, 
laxavitque  viam  bellis." 

Olassi.— "  Aut  suae  navi  quae  *  classis'  dicta  est  otto  nav 
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wcaXufVj  I.  e.f  a  lignis,  unde  Horatius  : 

*  me  vel  cxtremos  Numidamm  in  agroR 

chsM  releget;' 

ut  omnium  quae  eius  cursum  sequuntur.    Palinuri  enim  implet 
officium,"  &c.,  Servius.     "  Ponitur  autem  classi  pro  wc/n,"  La 
C^erda.     **  Excepto  veils  expansis  yento  cursum  urgebat  olassls, 
^±  navem  regebat  Aeneas,  qui  in  Palinuri  locum  successerat/' 
XJeyne.    "^Ponitur  autem  classi  pro  cunctis  navibus,"  Lemaire. 
e  never  should  have  had  classi  made  the  subject  of  a  gloss  if 
had  not  been  for  the  previous  false  interpretation  of  immittit 
x^ABENAS.     The  false  interpretation  of  immittit  habenas  made 
^^  false  interpretation  of  classi  necessary.  Hence  Servius's^'Aut 
^i^ae  navi  quae  ^classis'  dicta  est  airo  ruiv  icaXcDv,"  and  La  Cerda's 
«*  Tonitur  autem  classi  pro  wan,"  and  Heyne's  "vento  cursum 
ix^gebat  olassis,  et  navem  regebat  Aenesus,"  the  last  a  mere  blink- 
ixxg  of  the  difficulty,  a  mere  vain  attempt  to  force  classi  rightly 
ixxterpreted  into  harmony  with  immittit  habenas  wrongly  in- 
terpreted, viz.,  by  assigning  to  classi  both  meanings  at  once, 
viz.,  that  of  fleet  J  and  that  of  ship.     The  necessity  of  the  conse- 
q^uence  not  being  perceived  by  Lemaire,  that  critic  tacks  to  La 
Cerda's  false  exposition  of  immittehe  habenas,  repeated  word 
for  word,  and  put  forward  as  his  own,  his  own  true  interpreta- 
^on    of  CLASSI :  "  Ponitur  autem  classi  pro  cunctis  navibus," 
and  80  presents  us  with  the  absurd  sense  supplies  rudders  to  all 
ihe  sAipSf  or  lets  go  the  sheets  of  all  the  ships.    Immittit  habe- 
nas once  rightly  understood,  classi  takes  its  usual  sense,  requires 
110  oomment.     Aeneas  takes  leave  of  Palinurus  and  sails  before 
Ae  wind. 
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6-8. 


QUAERIT  PAHS  SEMINA  FLAMMAE 
ABSTRUSA  IN  VENIS  SILICTS  PARS  DENSA  FERARUM 
TECTA  RAPIT  SILVAS  INVENTAQUE  FLUMTNA  MONSTRAT 


QuAERIT  PARS   SEMINA  FLAMMAK  ABSTRUSA    IN  VENIS   SILICIS. 

Compare  Prudent.  Cathem.  5,  5  : 


tt 


quamyis  innumero  sidere  regiam 
lunarique  poltun  lampade  pinxeris, 
ineuuu  silieis  lumina  nos  tamen 
mofnstraa  taxigmo  8emim  quaererey 


Seneo.  Med.  83U : 


*'  adde  venenis  stimalos,  Hecate, 
donisque  meis  temina  Jlammae 
condita  serva." 

Pars  densa  perarum  tecta  rapit  silvas. — ^^Quid  ert 
RAPIT  P  si  corripity  colli'gif,  comportat,  aut  diripity  nihil  potest 
ieinnius  dici  grandibus  istis  et  turgidis  verbis :  densa  ferarum 
TECTA.  Igitur  poeta  neoessario  debuit  ita  acoipere :  RAPrr  ewrfu^ 
rapido  cursu  perimtrant  silvas,  ut  vel  fontem  aquae  investigate 
vel  ferarum  praedam  ad  epulas  exquirant,"  Heyne,  followed  by 
Ladewig.  To  which  reasoning  I  object,  first,  that  densa  fera- 
rum TECTA  is  not  a  more  grand  and  turgid  expression  than  in- 
venta  flumina  MONSTRAT,  uuderstood  to  mean  "  fontem  aquae 
investigant/'  Secondly,  that  such  exaggerated  expressions  are  to 
be  found  everywhere  in  Virgil  £let  two  examples  out  of  a  thou- 
sand suffice — 7.  722,  the  earth  is  not  merely  alarmed  by  the 
tramp  of  a  marching  army,  but  so  alarmed  as  to  tremble :  **  pid- 
suque  pedum  t^rmit  excita  tellus  ;"  12.  701,  Aeneas,  hastening 
to  the  duello  with  Turnus,  is  as  huge  as  Athos  or  Eryx,  or  snow- 
topped  father  Apennine  himself,  and  thunders  on  his  shield  as 
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bly  as  the  holm  oaks  of  one  of  those  moantainB  roar  during 

**  quantus  Athos,  aut  quantus  Eryx,  aut  ipso  coruscis 
quum  fremit  ilicibuB  quantus,  gaudetque  nivali 
vortice  so  attollens  pator  Apenninus  ad  auras  ^']. 

Thjijrdly,  that  the  hewing  of  wood  for  the  pyre  of  Misenus  is 
desoiibed  in  not  very  dissimilar  terms  only  a  few  verses  further 
on  r 

*'  itur  in  antiquam  silvam,  ftahnJa  altaferarum  : 
procumbunt  piceae,  sonat  icta  securibus  ilex, 
fraxineaeque  trabcs,  cuneis  et  fissile  robur 
scinditur;  advolvunt  ingentes  montibus  omos/' 

Foux^hly,  that  the  striking  of  fire  described  in  the  words  quae- 

RIX     I»ARS  SEMINA  FLAMMAE  ABSTRUSA  IN  VENIS  SILICIS  absolutely 

J^'uires  the  foraging  of  wood,  for  we  must  not  take  the  Trojans 
for   fellow-countrymen  of  Heyne's,  with  every  man  his  pipe  in 
^  I>ocket.  For  tbese  reasons,  as  well  as  because  ItgnatiOy 
^^  tHe  foraging  of  wood,  whether  for  fuel  or  fence,  has  always 
been  a  prime  necessity  for  explorers  just  arrived  on  a  wholly 
^*^^fco.own  shore,  and  was  therefore  most  fittingly  placed  in  the 
^^^e  category  with  the  no  less  necessary  aquatio  or  procuring 
<>*  'Water  [compare  our  own  explorers  passimj  ex,  gr,^  Anson's 
^^agcy  6th  ed.,  bk.  1,  c.  5,  p.  42 :  "  Our  next  employment  [viz., 
^  touching  at  the  island  of  St.  Catharine's  on  the  coast  of  Bra- 
^]  "Was  Kooding  and  watering  our  squadron."    Ibid.  bk.  2,  c.  13 : 
"  To^rards  the  latter  end  of  April,  the  unloading  of  our  three 
Pnzeg,  our  ivooding  and  watering^  and  in  short  every  one  of  our 
pJ^oposed  employments  at  the  harbour  of  Chequetan,  were  com- 
pleted."   Ibid,  bk.  1,  c.  9  :  "  There  are  many  ports  on  the 
^*®tern  side  of  Patagonia  .  .  .  where  ships  might  ride  in  great 
^'y*  Btiight  recruit  their  \cood  and  watery  and  might  procure 
some  few  refreshments."    Ibid.  bk.  2,  c.  4 :  "  Former  writers 
'^^ve  represented  it  [the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez]  as  a  small 
"^^ren  rock,  destitute  of  wood  and  water  .  .  .  whereas  our  people 
lOtux^i  it  was  covered  with  trees,  and  that  there  were  several  fine 
^^  of  water  pouring  down  its  sides  into  the  sea."    Ibid.  bk.  2, 
c,  H :  «  The  island  of  Quibo  is  extremely  convenient  for  wooding 
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and  tcatennQy  since  the  trees  grow  close  to  the  high-water  mark, 
and  a  large  rapid  stream  of  fresh  water  runs  over  the  sondj 
beach  into  the  sea"  (accompanied  by  map  of  the  island  of  Quibo, 
in  which  the  ground  is  represented  studded  with  trees,  and  in 
which  two  streams  are  not  named  but  merely  marked  '^  fresh 
water,'*  "fresh  water")],  I  reject  the Heynian  interpretation 
(although  approved  by  Ladewig,  Jahn,  Thiel  ("  der  erste  zweok 
davon  wird  durch  ferarum  tecta  angedeutet,  nemlich  wild  zu 
erlegen"),  and  even  by  our  own  Alexander,  bishop  of  Derry,  in 
his  translation,  "  Specimen  of  a  translation  of  Virgil,"  Afternoon 
Lectures  on  Literature  and  Arty  Dublin,  1869  : 

''  part  strike  the  seeds  of  flame  from  flints,  part  wind 
twift  thnmgh  the  leafy  laire,  and  forcFt  fountains  find*'), 

and  give  my  suffrage  in  favour  of  the  rival  interpretation 
of  Euaeus  and  Scheller,  **  silvas  diripit  et  lignum  ad  ig- 
nem  alendum  coUigit,"  between  which  and  the  Heynian 
Qossrau  attempts  in  vain :  "  rapit  est  celeriter  percurrity  ut 
^acrior  et  sonipes  rapit,'  Stat.  Theb.  6.  3.  Sed  recte  obser- 
vatum  esty  silvas  densas  rutnpi  potius  quam  rapu  lam  yero 
quae  potest  caussa  reperiri  tam  rapid  i  per  silvas  oursus,  statim 
postquam  appulerunt?  Quod  si  quis  *rapere  silvas'  ezplicatco/^ 
ligere  arborum  lignay  scilicet  ne  scintilla  ex  silice  extrusa  extin- 
guatur,  cum  eo  disceptare  non  est  in  animo.  Sed  is  etiam  neo 
TECTA  FERARUM  cur  dicautur  hoc  loco,  nee  cur  addatur  epexegeai 
silvas,  satis  ieiunum,  poterit  explicare."  And  Conington  does 
not  even  so  much  as  attempt  to  decide :  ''  It  is  questioned 
whether  densa  ferarum  tecta  rapit  silvas  refers  to  scouring 
the  woods  for  game,  water,  &c.,  or  to  stripping  them  for  fueL 
Eapit  in  the  latter  case  would  be  parallel  to  ^  rapiunt  inoensa 
feruntque  Fergama,'  2.  347 ;  in  the  former  to  '  campum  sonipea 
rapit,'  Stat.  Theb.  5.  5." 

Lest,  however,  arguments,  whether  devised  by  others  or 
myself,  in  favour  of  the  interpretation  of  Euaeus  and  Scheller, 
should  appear  less  cogent  to  my  reader  than  to  me,  and  he 
should  remain  as  undecided  as  Qossrau  or  Conington  in  whose 
footsteps  to  follow,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  Silius,  3.  189  : 
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*'  ecce  iug^  rapient  aihat^  ac  robora  vtuto 
eontorta  amplexu^  tractasque  per  invia  rupos, 
ater  letifero  stridebat  turbine  serpens/' 

when^  not  only  is  the  identical  expression,  viz.,  "  rapere  silvas" 
used  xn  the  identical  sense  (viz.,  that  of  tearing  away  and  cany- 
iog  o£E  trees)  assigned  to  it  in  our  text  by  Ruaeus  and  Scheller, 
bat  tli.at  it  is  used  in  this  sense  is  placed  beyond  all  possibility 
of  domzabt  by  the  author's  own  paraphrase  added  a  few  lines  later, 
viz.: 

**■  quantus  per  campos  populatis  montibus  aetas 
contorgitet  tilvan  squalenti  tergore  serpens, 
et  late  humectat  terras  spumante  veneno ; 
tantus  perdomitis  dccurres  Alpibus,  atro 
inTolTens  bello  Italiam,  tantoque  fragore 
enita  convulsis  proetemes  oppida  muris ;  '* 

^  Stat.  Theb.  7.  6^5 : 

*''  ventus  uti  primas  stmit  inter  nubila  vires, 
lenis  adhuc,  frondesque  et  aperta  cacumina  gestat, 
moz  rapuit  nemtf*.  ot  monies  pat  ffeeif  opacos,** 

^^^ite  "  rapere  nemus,"  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as 
'^pere  silvas,"  is  to  tear  away  nnd  carry  ofE  the  wood,  nay, 
^^ar  away  and  carry  off  the  wood  so  clean  as  to  deprive  the 
'"^^'tantains  on  which  it  stood  of  the  sliade  to  which  they  had 
^^^  accustomed  ("  montes  patefecit  opacos  ")  ;  to  Sil.  3.  638 
(•^  Euperti) : 

**  noctem  open  iungunt,  et  i-oboraferre  coactis 
approperant  humeris,  ac  raptat  collibus  oinas,*' 

^^(TB  we  have  not  only,  as  in  the  two  preceding  examples,  the 

It 

'*  with  the  addition  of  the  scene  where  it  was  effected, 
the  mountains,  but  the  specification  of  the  kind  of  wood, 

■ 

^•>  "  zobora  "  and  "  omi,"  and  even  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
^^-^  carried,  viz.,  on  the  shoulders  of  persons  forced  to  that  ser- 
^^  ;  and  to  Sil.  4.  491 : 

' '  interdum  rapta  vicinis  saltibus  alno, 
flomineam  texit,  qua  transrehat  ag^mina,  dassem," 

.^"-^^x^  we  have,  added  to  the  "  rapere,"  besides  the  specification 
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of  the  scene,  and  preoise  kind  of  wood,  the  speoification  also  of 
the  purpose  to  which  the  wood  was  to  be  applied. 

SiLVAS. — Is  it  merely  to  prevent  hiatus  that  the  plural  num- 
ber is  used  here,  while  it  is  the  singular  which  is  used  verse  179  P 
Far  from  it.  The  plural  number  is  used  here  beoause  the  plural 
number  expresses  more  accurately  than  the  singular  the  object 
intended,  viz.,  the  brush-  or  under- wood,  which  is  on  the  one 
hand  more  properly  the  tecta  or  habitation  of  the  wild  animals 
than  the  sil  va  or  tall  forest,  and  on  the  other  hand  affords  fuel 
in  so  convenient  a  form,  and  is  so  commonly  used  for  fuel,  that 
even  the  wood  of  the  funeral  pyre  of  Drusus  is  called  "silvae," 
Epiced.  Dru^iy  25S  : 

**  flamma  diu  cunctata  caput  contingcrc  sanctum, 
erravit  posito  leuta  sub  usque  toro  ; 
tandem  ubi  complexa  est  tilvas,  alimentaque  sumsit, 
aethera  subiectis  lambit  et  astra  comis.'* 

QuAERiT,  RAPiT,  MONSTRAT. — Q-UAERIT,  seeks  OT  seavche^  fOT 
that  which  w  hidden  and  requires  to  be  found;  rapit,  takes  with 
violence  that  which  requires  force  but  no  searching  (as  2.  374 : 

.     .     .     ^*  alii  rapiunt  incensa  feruntque 
Pergama ; " 

7.  749 : 

**  convectare  iuvat  praedas  et  vivere  rapto^")  ; 

MONSTRAT,  points  out  (viz.,  one  to  another)  that  whichy  once  found 
(inventa),  may  be  taken  at  a  more  convenient  time  unthout  either 
violence  or  searching, 

InVENTAQUE  FLUMINA  MONSTRAT. — **  InVENTA  FLUMINA,  UOn 

repertay  quia  casu  in  ea  incidunt,  non  quaerentes  ea  reperiunt," 
Forbiger,  referring  to  Caes.  Bell,  Gall,  i.  20y  and  Doderl.  Lat. 
Syn.  2y  p.  142.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  agree  in  the  criticism  of 
one  of  Virgil's  most  trustworthy,  most  honourable  commentai- 
tors,  and  my  own  most  respected  friend ;  but  I  cannot,  for — not 
to  insist  on  our  authors  own  ^^  inveni,  germana,   viam"  and 

*'  invent a8  aut  qui  vitam  excolucre  per  artcs,** 

or  Ovid's 

"  poftsidet  ittventfut  sanguine  miles  opes," 
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aad  '*  invenium  medicina  meum  est,"  and 

**  inventor  cuirae,  furibus  apte,  fidis —  " 

we  haTe  Statius's  (Theb.  3.  127) : 

*'  scrutantur  galeas  frigentum,  inpmtaqne  monstrant 
corpora,  prociduac  super  extemosque  suosque/' 

and  O-vid's  {Met.  15.  53) : 

*^  vixquc  pererratis,  quae  spectant  littora,  terris, 
inrenit  Aesarii  f alalia  fluDiinin  ora," 

inth^  former  of  which  passages  the  bodies  which,  when  found 
("inv^nta"),  they  show  ("monstrant")  have  been  found  in 
wnsaciiience  of  search  made  for  them  ("  scrutantur") ;  and  in 
the  ki-t  ter  of  which  passages  it  is  precisely  a  river  which  is  found 
("inv^nit ")  after  a  similarly  express  search  made  for  it : 

**  i,  pete  diversi  lapidosas  Aesaris  undas/* 


9-167, 

AT — ANTRUM 


^Hall  lay  before  the  reader  in  as  few  words  as  possible  the  pio- 

^^  which  this  description  presents  to  my  mind.    The  principal 

YJocty  and,  as  being  well  known,  supposed  rather  than  specially 

^^csribed  by  our  author,  is  the  hill  of  Cumae,  a  nearly  circular 

r^  Orbionlar  hill  rising  from  the  plain,  and  on  one  side  overhang- 

^^  the  sea ;  the  lower  part  of  this  hill,  on  one  of  the  sides  not 

^^t  the  sea,  sloping  and  thickly  planted  with  a  sacred  grove 

^"^^IviAB  i,uco8,  vs.  13) ;  the  upper  or  central  part  or  kernel  of 

^^   hiU  very  rocky  and  almost  perpendicular  (euboicae  latus 

^^XNs  RUPis,  vs.  42) ;  on  the  sloping  part  of  the  hill  an  hyp- 

^^liral  temple  (arces  quibus  altus  apollo  praesidet,  vs.  9 ; 

'^^^ratecta,  vs.  13;  immania  templa,  vs.  19;  alta  trmfla, 
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Ts.  41)  having  the  sacred  grove  on  both  sides  and  in  front;  in 
the  front,  sculptured  doors  (foribus,  vs.  20) ;  in  the  fourth  or 
hinder  side  consisting  merely  of  the  bare  perpendicular  rook  of 
the  hill ;  a  number  of  other  doors  (ADixrs  centum,  ostia  cen- 
tum, vv.  43  and  81 ;  limen,  vs.  45  ;  fores,  vs.  47 ;  magna  ora 
DOMUS,  vs.  53)  leading  into  a  vast  cave  (antrum  immane,  yb.  11; 

SECRETA  SIBYLLAE,  VS.  10  ;  ANTRO,  VS.  77  ;  ADYTO,  VS.  98 ;  AN- 
TRUM, VS.  157)  in  the  substance  of  tlie  rock ;  in  front  of  these 
last-mentioned  doors  an  altar  (aras,  vs.  124).  The  way  to  the 
cavern  lying  through  the  sacred  grove  and  the  temple,  oppor- 
tunity is  taken  to  relate  by  whom  and  on  what  occasion  the 
latter  was  built,  and  particularly  to  describe  the  subjects  of  the 
carvings  on  its  doors  (in  foribus  letum  androgei,  &c.,  vs.  20). 
Whilst  Aeneas  is  admiring  these  carvings,  Achates,  who  had  been 
despatched  by  him  to  inform  the  Sibyl  of  his  having  come  to 
consult  the  oracle,  returns  accompanied  by  her,  and  she  invites 
Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  with  him  to  enter  the  temple  (vocat 
ALTA  IN  templa  sacerdos,  VS.  41),  and  conducts  them  straight 
through  it  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave  in  its  further  side  (ven- 
tum  erat  ad  limkx,  vs.  45).  Here  the  priestess  begins  to  be 
inspired  by  the  nearer  presence  of  the  deity  (numine  propiore 
DEI,  vs.  50),  and  having  informed  Aeneas  that  the  doors  (sciz. 
of  the  ANTRU^r  or  "  adytum'')  will  not  open  until  he  has  made 
his  vows  and  prayers,  enters  the  cavern  by  a  private  passage,  and 
leaves  him  and  the  Trojans  standing  before  its  still  closed  doors; 
-whilst  Aeneas  prays  and  vows,  the  inspiration  of  the  priestess 
within  the  cavern  arrives  at  its  full  hight,  and  he  has  scarcely 
finished  when  the  doors,  spontaneously  flying  open,  give  passage 
to  the  oracular  responses ;  which  terminated,  Aeneas  retires, 
that  is  to  say,  leaves  the  spot  where  he  was  standing  before  the 
"  adytum,"  and  returns  by  the  way  by  which  he  had  arrived, 
viz.,  through  the  temple. 

The  above  view  of  the  position  of  the  Sibyl's  cave  being 
adopted,  viz.,  that  it  was  neither  under  the  temple  (Voss),  nor 
outside  and  at  a  distance  from  it  (Heyne  and  Wagner),  but 
opening  into  it  through  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock  which 
formed  its  posterior  wall,  Virgil's  description,  hitherto  found  so 
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p-^^Txplexed  and  obscure,  not  to  say  unintelligible,  becomes  all  at 
oxiM.  OQ  simple,  clear,  graphic,  and  consistent  with  the  use  in  other 
o«!— :«acular  temples.  Compare  Lucan,  5. 71,  et  seqq.y  where  we  have 
similar  hill,  "  iugum  Pamassi "  ("  mons  Phoebo  Bromioque 
"),  with  its  similar  "  rupes  "  or  rocky  side  containing  the 
ilar  "  antrum; "  the  similar  "templum"  entirely  dependent 
oc^.  a^  more  modem  than,  and  affording  access  to,  the  **  antrum ; '' 
tkfc-  ^^^  identical  term  "  limen  "  applied,  as  not  only  in  the  text,  but 
^  ^^jh.  3.  371y  to  the  entrance,  not  of  the  temple,  but  of  the 
:^trum ;"  and  as  if  to  remove  all  doubt  after  what  original  the 
ole  drawing  is  made,  the  express  comparison  (vs.  183) : 

*'  qualis  in  Euboico  Yates  Cumana  recessu,"  &c. 

The  hill  of  Cumae  is  thus  described  by  the  Canonico  Andrea  de 
Jox-io,  in  his  Ouida  diPozzuoli  e  Conform,  col  siio  At/ante  (Napoli, 
1^30) :  "Lo  stato  attuale  del  promontorio  di  Cuma,  che  sotto  a' 
t^c>i  occhi  trionfa  la  spiaggia  nel  mezzo  della  vasta  pianura,  ^  il 
s^STiente.    Egli  i  un  piccolo  promontorio  volcanico  della  pii  re- 
mota  antichitd,  ed  inaccessibile  da  tutti  i  lati  menochd  da  mezzo- 
gi-orno.     Ghran  parte  del  colle  essendo  di  tufo,  e  traforato  con 
TO^oltiplici  e  vaste  grotte.     Una  di  esse  securamente  era  quella 
della  Sibylla."    So  convinced  was  the  Canonico  that  the  Sibyl's 
cftiVe  was  to  be  found  among  these  caverns  'as  to  spend  some 
t)ttoney  and  much  time  and  trouble  in  exploring  them,  until  at 
1^,  as  he  informs  us,  his  guide,  or,  as  perhaps  the  malicious 
reader  will  be  inclined  to  think  with  me,  not  only  the  guide  but 
the  good  Canonico  himself,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  increasing 
gloom  and  depth  of  the  cavern,  and  the  sight  of  some  human 
lones  lying  on  its  floor,  made  a  precipitate  retreat  and  aban- 
doned the  undertaking.     The  Canonico  seems  not  to  have  recol- 
lected that  we  have  the  authority  of  Agathias  {Hist.  lib.  1)  for 
the  fact  that  the  Sibyl's  cave  was  destroyed  nearly  1300  years 
ago  by  Narses  when  besieging  Aligemus  and  the  G-oths,  who 
had  retreated  into  Cumae  with  much  treasure  and  fortified  them- 
selves there. 

Abces  quibus  altus  APOLLO  PKAEsiDET  (w.  9,  10). — "  Erat 
templom  in  montium  iugis ;  hino  Apollo  altus,  et  praesidet 
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arciy  quatenus  templum  tuetur,  et  cum  eo  urbem,  iroXiov^oc*" 
Heyne ;  aud  so  Forbiger :  ^'  Arces  :  templum  in  summo  monte 
sit  urn."  This  is  not  correct.  There  is  as  yet  no  word  of  the 
temple.  Aeneas  seeks  arces,  ilie  steep  hill  above  Cumae,  and 
the  secret  abode  (in  it)  of  the  Sibyl ;  in  other  words,  Aeneas 
seeks  the  abode  of  the  Sibyl  in  the  hill  of  Gumae.  Aeneaa's 
business  is  with  the  Sibyl,  who  resided  in  the  hill  of  Comae,  not 
with  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Therefore  Aeneas  seeks  not  the 
temple  of  Apollo  on  the  hill  of  Cimxae,  but  the  cave  of  the  Sibyl 
on  the  hill.  The  temple  of  Apollo  being  built  round  the  cave, 
Aeneasr  has,  of  course,  to  pass  through  the  temple  in  order  to 
get  to  the  cave,  and  opportunity  is  taken  of  his  doing  so  to  de- 
scribe the  temple  and  its  origin.  That  "  arx"  is  primarily  the 
steep  hill,  not  the  building  on  it,  appears  from  verse  17 : 

CICALC1DICAQUE  LEVIS  TANDEM  8UPERA8TITIT  ARCE, 

where  the  hill  over  Cumae  is  called  "  arx  "  before  any  temple 
has  been  yet  built  on  it,  and  from  Georg,  8,  535  : 

*^  septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  arces;** 

also  from  Ovid,  Met,  1,  i67 : 

'*  impiger  umbrosa  Pamasd  constitit  arce^'* 

and  Stat.  Theb.  1.  IIU  : 

.     .     .     *'  abnipta  qua  plurimus  arce  Cithaeron 
oceunit  caelo." 

In  the  same  way  as  Apollo  is  here  said  to  preside  over  the 
hill  (of  Gumae)  because  he  has  his  temple  on  it,  the  same  god  is 
called  president  of  Delphi  on  account  of  his  temple  at  that  place, 
Osi^y  Met.  10,  167 : 

.     .     .     **  orbo 
in  medio  positi  coruerunt  praetidc  Delphi, 
dum  deus  Eurotan,  immunitamquo  frcquentat 
Sparten;'* 

and  Juno  is  styled  oicpam  Otog,  goddess  of  the  hill  (of  Corinth) 
— exactly  the  "  Madonna  del  monte"  of  the  modems — ^because 
she  has  her  temple  on  that  hiU,  Eurip.  Med.  1376  : 
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Hoi^RBNDAEQUE    PROCUL    SECRETA    SIBYLLAE    (V8.  10). — The 

ixiamediate  juxtaposition  of  procul  and  secreta  sibyllae  has 

g^iTen  rise  to  the  strange  notion  that  the  cave  of  the  Sibyl  was 

€L.^  some  distance  (greater  or  less,  according  to  the  precise  idea 

^vsT'lnich  each  expositor  had  of  the  force  of  the  word  procul)  from 

til.  ^temple  of  Apollo.  Henoe  inextricable  confusion  in  the  views 

i«^!faich  have  been  taken,  and  the  accounts  which  have  been  given, 

of  -A.eneas*8  visit  to  the  Sibyl.    The  simple  solution  of  the  whole 

la^tter  is,  that  procul  belongs,  not  to  secreta,  but  to  petit, 

tti.^  construction  being :  aeneas  petit  procul  (far  from,  or  more 

P*^o>perly,  apart  from  those  of  his  companions  whose  occupations 

li^^^e  been  just  described)  arces,  quibus  apollo  praesiuet, 

^*'^<:5ketaque  sibyllae.    a  false  understanding  of  this  word  no 

^^^^^ger  leading  us  astray,  we  perceive  at  once  (see  above)  that 

"^^  antrum  of  the  Sibyl  was  not  at  any  distance,  greater  or 

l^^ts,  from  the  temple  of  Apollo,  but  was  a  part  of  it ;  actually 

ooxxstituted  (as  might  a  priori  have  been  expected)  the  "ady- 

"  out  of  which  the  Sibyl  delivered  the  responses  of  the 

whose  priestess  she  was,  and  who  presided  over  the  tem- 

lExactly  similar  to  the  words  procul,  petit,  in  our  text, 
^^^y  twice  as  widely  separated  from  each  other,  are  the  words 
"  a^einde,"  "  dividit,"  1. 199,  201.     Compare  Sil.  7.  416 : 

'*  turn  magno  porculsa  metu  Nereia  turba 
attonitae  properc  refluiint  ad  limina  nota 
Teleboum  medio  surgunt  qua  rcgiia  profundo 
pumiccaeque  proctU  sedes,*' 

''^h.eie  the  structure  is  "  surgunt  procul."  Our  author  has  a 
fancy,  if  I  may  so  say,  for  separating  Aeneas  now  and  then 
frotn  his  companions,  and  loves  to  set  him  in  solo  before  the 
xe^MJer.    Compare  5.  774:  "ipse  .  .  .  stans ^rocw/ in  prora." 

Altus  apollo  (vs.  9). — "Contendit  ad  ApoUinem,  cuius 

teixxplum  situm  in  sublimi  parte  Cumarum ;  ideo  ipse  Apollo 

A'^Trs,  ideo  templum  arces,"  La  Cerda.     "Arces:  erat  tem- 

plum  in  montium  ingis  :  hinc  Apollo  altus,  et  praesidet  arci, 

q;uatenus  templum  tuetur,  et  cum  eo  urbem,"  Heyne.    No ; 

>iTrs  has  reference,  not  to  the  high  situation  of  the  temple,  but 
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to  the  dignity  of  the  god.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  3.  S8U : 


..."  qnantusqne  et  qualis  ab  aUa 
lunone  excipitnr.** 


9* 


Ibid.  IS.  605  : 

.    .    .    **qui  tantuerat,  lunonisut  olftf^ 
spem  caperet." 

Id.  Art  Amat.  S.  S8  : 

**  da  yeniam  coepto,  lapiter  alU,  meo. 

Id.  Fasti,  S.  SS3  : 

«  ut  rediit  animus,  '  da  certa  piamina,*  dixit, 

*  fulminis,  aliorum  rezqae  paterque  deum/ 

And  especially  Virgil  himself,  Aen.  10,  875 : 

*^  sic  pater  ille  deum  faciat,  sic  altus  Apollo. 


ft 


HoRRENDAE  (v8.  10). — A  term  of  respect,  and  exactly  cor- 
responding to  our  English  aicful.  Compare  11.  607,  where  the 
same  term  is  applied  to  Camilla,  the  *'  deous  Italiae"  : 

*'  Tiimus  ad  haec,  oculoe  horrenda  in  virgine  fixus:] 
*  0  decus  Italiae,  virgo/  *'  &c. 

Compare  also  Lucret.  3.  28  : 

**  his  ibi  me  rebus  quacdam  divina  roluptas 
percipit  atque  horror.^ 


»♦ 


I  know  of  no  German  synonym. 

Delius  inspirat  VAXES  (vs.  12). — Apollo,  the  vates  of  Jove, 
as  the  Sibyl  was  of  Apollo.     Compare  3.  251 : 

*'  quae  Phoebo  pater  omnipotens,  niihi  Phoebus  Apollo, 
praodixit,  robis  Funarum  ego  maxima  pando ;" 

and  Lucan,  6.  93  (of  the  oracular  cavern  of  Apollo  at  Delphi)  : 

.    •     .     "  forsan  terns  inserta  regcndis, 
aere  libratum  vacuo  quae  sustinet  orbem, 
totius  pars  magna  loviS)  Cirrhaea  per  antra 
exit,  et  aetherio  trabitur  connexa  Tonanti. 
hoc  ubi  yirgineo  coQceptum  est  pectore  numen,"  fto. 
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Contra,  elata  mari,  respondet  gnossia  tellus  (vs.  23). — 
SPONDET,  aspicitury  nam  oontra  Athenas  est  posita,"  Servius. 
unis  forium  valvis  expressas  puta  Athenas,  *  .  .  in  alteris 
TSkl^v^u  Cretam,"  &o.,  Heyne.  These  explanations  express  the 
mecLziing  of  contra,  but  wholly  omit  that  of  respondet,  which 
i^  t:hat  the  two  views  were  what  is  technically  called  companions, 
ni&tolies,  or  pendants,  i.  e.,  similar  or  related  in  subject,  and  of 
the  same  size  and  general  appearance ;  corresponded, 

^NoN    HOC   ISTA   SIBI   TEMPUS  SPECTACULA   POSCIT    (vS.  37). — 

Compare  "  non  tali  auxilio,"  &c.,  2.  521,  and  Rem. 

"VoCAT  ALTA  IN  TEMPLA    SACERDOS  (vS.  41). — "  Falluut  virOS 

dootos  ALTA  TEMPLA,  quao  nuuc  non  sunt  ApoUinis  aedes,  sed 
AKrxKUM  Sibyllae,"  Heyne.  This  criticism  is  certainly  incorrect; 
^'c^t,  because  the  Sibyl  could  not  be  properly  said  to  call  the 
To-ucri  into  (in)  a  temple,  at  which  neither  she  nor  they  had  yet 
*^^ved  (see  ventum  erat  ad  limen,  four  verses  later),  and 
^txose  doors  were  not  only  shut,  but  would  not  open  until  after 
^  Certain  process  had  been  gone  through  (vs.  52) ;  secondly, 
"^^^use  the  Teucri  might  and  did  enter  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
^"t  no  one  except  the  Sibyl  herself  dared  enter  the  antrum, 
^'^'■^oh  was  in  the  case  before  us  identical  with  the  "  adytum" — 
l^^rdrers  stood  before  the  fores  (vs.  47)  ;  and  thirdly,  because 
^^amiot  be  believed  that  Virgil  would  have  applied  the  same 
^*»,  TEMPLA,  within  the  space  of  a  few  lines,  to  two  objects  so 
^t^oUy  dissimilar  as  the  stone  or  marble  temple  of  Apollo,  built 
"^  Daedalus  (posuitque  immania  templa,  vs.  19),  and  the 
^Xrem  of  the  Sibyl. 

EXCISUM  EUBOICAE  LATUS  INGENS  RUPIS  IN  ANTRUM,  &C.  (VB. 

^i  . — ^Not  very  dissimilar  is  the  account  given  by  Justin  (24.  6) 
^^   "the  oracular  cave  at  Delphi  :  "  In  hoc  rupis  anfractu,  media 

^^'^le  mentis  altitudine,  planities  exigua  est  atque  in  ea  profun- 
^^^B  terrae  foramen,  \aaiia  71JC,  quod  in  oracula  patet :  ex  quo 
^^^^^dus  spiritus  vi  quadam  velut  vento  in  sublime  expulsus 
"^^*te6  vatum  in  vecordiam  vertit,  impletasque  deo  responsa 
^^*^*^  cogit."  The  whole  cast  of  the  sentence — nay,  the  very 
'*^^*ihm  of  the  verses — shows  that  it  is  not,  as  supposed  by  Heyne 
^^^  "Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.),  a  mere  epexegesis  of  the  preceding 

JISniT,  AXNBIDBA,  VOL.  III.  15 
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ALTA  TEMPLA,  but  the  Commencement  of  a  new  description^  viz., 
of  the  description  of  the  antrum  of  the  Sibyl,  to  which  the 
Teucri  accompanied  by  the  Sibyl,  having  entered  the  alta 
TEMPLA,  are  now  approaching. 

Rupis. — "Rupes"  is  here,  as  very  frequently  elsewhere,  not 
merely  a  rocky  but  a  mountain  (see  "Rem.  on  3.  646),  precisely  as 
with  us  the  mountain  of  Gibraltar  (Gebel  Tarik,  or  Mountain  of 
Tarik)  is  commonly  denominated  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar.  Euboi- 
CAE  RUPIS  is,  therefore,  not  merely  the  Euboean  rocky  but  the 
Euboean  mountain^  i.  e.,  the  Cuman  mountain,  or  the  mountain 
on  the  top  of  which  was  seated  the  ancient  city  of  Cumae  (see 
Agathias,  quoted  below);  the  expression  "Euboica  rupes"  ex- 
actly corresponding  to  the  expression  "  Trinacria  rupes  "  used 
by  Catullus  {ad  ManL  53)  to  designate  Aetna,  and  '^  Pamassia 
rupes  "  by  our  author.  Eel.  6.  29,  to  designate  the  Parnassus. 

Latus. — The  side  of  this  mountain  facing  the  sea.  The 
mere  seacoast  is  often,  especially  when  high  or  in  the  form  of  a 
bluff,  denominated  latus  (=  costa,  whence  our  roa«^).  Com- 
pare 3.  417 : 

.     .     .     "  venit  medio  vi  pontus,  ei  undit 
Hesperium  Siculo  /atua  abscidit  ;** 


8.416: 


**  ineida  Sicanium  iuxta  laiut  Aeoliaraqu« 
erigitur  Liparen ;" 


and  Lucan,  5.  194  (Phemonoe  to  Appius) : 

**  effugis  ingentes,  tanti  discriminis  expers, 
bellomm,  Romane,  minas  ;  solusque  quietem 
Euboici  vasta  lateria  convolle  tenebis*' 

(where  "  Euboici  lateris"  is  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Euboea). 
Of  course  the  term  is  so  much  the  more  appropriate  when  the 
coast  rises  in  the  form  of  a  mountain,  as  the  latus  is  then  not 
merely  the  side  of  the  ladd  (or,  as  we  more  commonly  say,  the 
sea  side),  but  the  side  of  the  mountain  also.  Compare  Mela, 
1.  18  :  ''  Ab  his  fit  arctius  mare,  nee  iam  alluit  terras,  sed  rur- 
f us  dividens,  angusto  Hellesponti  freto  litus  obviam  findit : 
soitaque  ut  iterura  terrae,  qua  fluit,  latera  sint." 
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Vom  Agathias,  Hist,  lib.  1,  it  appears  that  the  side  in 
"wliL^i^l  was  the  cave  of  the  Sibyl  was  the  eastern  side,  or  that 
tnmrm-^^d  towards  the  bay  of  Pozzuoli :  tv  rto  wpoQ  riXiov  avia- 
voir-»^«  Tou  Ao0ov  TtTpaij.fjLtv(jjv  ayKwvt.     The  following  is  the  ae- 
oouKZi.'i;  given  by  Agathias  of  this  once  so  important,  and  still  so 
{ani><^'iis  locality :  TroAca/iia  St  IraXiKOv  i)  Kujuij  t\vp(M)TaTOv,  kqi 
oiow^       ov  patrra  voXtptiHQ  aXwvai'  iSpvTai  jjLtv  yap  tiri  Xotpu)  rivi 
Su(m* ^oaoSw  re  koi  avavni'  eon  Si  ev  inptwvri  tou  ntXayovi;  tov 
IvQCfMlviKOV  {iirt  yap  rr)  ajcr»|  o  Ao0oc  avf\tt).  . . .  ci/  roi  irpog  rjXiov 
avKT^i^ovTa  TOU   Xoipov   TtTpa/jjuLtvi.  V    ayKWvtj    avrpov    re    VKiOTiv 
Ofi^wg^kifn^  re  Koc  yAa^upoiraroi/,  tjq  aSvra  rt  t\iiv  avTOfxara  fcac 
Kvro^    ^vpv  Kac  fiaOpwSiQ.  ivravOa  Sri  iraXai  tjtaai  rijv  2(j3uAAai/ 
riyv      -avayu   rt|i/  lraAi)v    cvScairaijUii/Yji'    0ot/3oAY)irroy   re    €ci/oc   icae 
fv0tf  «^  i;,  Kai  7r(>oo70(>cue<v  ra  «To/LfCpa  roig  vvvOavofitvoiC'  Xiyerai 
otKcm^  Aivuav  iror€  tov  Ay\iaov  avrov  atpiKOfxtvov,  awavTa  oe  ri)i/ 
2(j3i^^Aai/  ^avai,  Ta  vtmpov  Kviftv6\0ivTa.     Agathias  goes  on  to 
relate  that  the  Romans  imder  Narses  introduced  a  great  many 
men   xjito  this  cave,  and  hollowed  it  out  so  that  the  upper  surface 
would  have  immediately  fallen  in  if  they  had  not  supported  it 
with,  "beams  of  wood,  and  then,  when  all  was  ready,  introduced 
fire,  l>ximt  the  props,  and  caused  the  hill  to  fall  in  so  as  to  cause 
the  fall  of  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Cumae  above,  and  so  open  a 
passage  for  themselves  into  the  town,  where  the  Goths  imder 
Aligernus,  and  with  much  treasure,  were  fortified.  Justin  Martyr 
{Oratio  Paraenetica)  supplies  other  interesting  particulars  relat- 
ing both  to  the  temple,  the  cave,  and  the  Sibyl  herself,  said  by 
him  to  be  the  daughter  of  Berosus,  Tavriji;  Se  [nempe  ^tfivXXriv'] 
u  fiEv  Ba/3vAciii;oc  fifpfirjaOai  <puaiy  Bijpuiaaou  tov  ttiv  XaXSaiKriP 
lOTopcQv  ypa\pavTo^  OvyaTepa  ovaav,  uq  Se  ra  fxepfi  rijc  KafXTraviag 
OVK  oi8'  o^ciic  SiaPaaaVy  fKit  tovq  \priafjLovQ  e^ayopBvtiv  iv  tcvi 
Kovfia  ovTw  KaXovfievri  ttoAm,  c£  atifXHOig  Suartjaii  Baiwv'  iOiaaa- 
fiiVa  li  ev  T7I  voXti  yivofifvoi   Kai  Tiva  tottoVj    ev  to  paatXtKriv 
ftfyiOTtiv  c£  fvoc  iK^tffifvYiv  XiOov  lyvtijptVy  irpaypa  peyiarovy  koi 
travrof  tfavjuaroc  aSioy,  tvOa  Tovg  Xpn)<riiovQ  avTriv  airayyiXXkiv 
^  wc  ra  warpia  iropccAn^orcc  irapa  twv  iavrwv  wpoyovwv  t^acj- 
KDv.  fy  iicacu  St  rt)c  /3aorcX(iei|c  iinStiKWOv  ripiv  Tpeig  Se^a/uei^ac 
[soIia]  IK  TOV   avTOv  i^t&fitvag  XiOov,  wv   itXrjpovpfvwv  vSarot; 

15  • 
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XoveaOai  avTriv  ev  avraig  cAe^oi;,  koi  aro^riv  avaXafifiavovtraVf  €ic 
rov  svSorarov  ri)c  fiaatXiKi}^  (iaSiJ^eiv  oikov  ck  tov  ovtov  c^eor/Lce- 
vov  XiOoVy  fcai  €y  /ucaoi  tov  oikov  KaOtKofx^vviv  CTTi  v\piiXov  jSiijuaroc 
fcac  Opovov,  ovTta)  Tovg  \pi)afjLOvg  i^ayopivtiv. 

Aditus  centum,  ostia  centum  (vb.  43). — Virgil's  usual 
varepov  wporipovj  the  ostia  being  in  point  of  fact  the  first  in 
order  {i.e.,  next  the  temple),  and  the  aditus  being  beyond  the 
OSTIA.  Aditus  are  passages  cut  in  the  solid  rook,  and  leading 
out  of  the  lepog  Trapi[ioXog  into  the  cavern  ezcavated  in  the  rook 
farther  inwards  ;  ostia  the  actual  doors,  door-yalyes  (for^ 
vs.  47)  of  these  passages.  Servius,  quoting  from  Vitruvius, 
says :  '^  Ostium  dioit  per  quod  ab  aliquo  aroemur  ingreasu,  ab 
ostando  dictum."  Compare  Stat.  Theb.  6.  617 :  '^primius  forit 
ostia  portae"  (where  "ostia  portae"  are  the  "  fores"  of  Terse 
641,  following),  and  Phaedr.  FabuL  Ghidian.  1.  38 :  "  ne  pfilium 
aperiret "  (where  "  ostium  "  is  the  "  fores  "  of  the  next  line  but 
one).  The  meaning  follows  the  word  into  the  Italian,  in  whi<^ 
language  Vuscio  signifies,  not  the  opening  which  is  closed  or  filled 
up  by  ttie  door,  but  the  door  itself  which  closes  or  fills  up  the 
opening. 

Centum. — ^Not  the  precise  number  one  hufidredy  but  a  greai 
number  J  very  many.  See  Rem.  on  *'  tercentum."  The  ezpres* 
sion  remains  in  Italian,  and  is  common  in  many  lang^uages — 
using  our  author's  own  manner,  I  might  say  in  a  hundred  lan- 
guages. Compare  La  Nazione  (giomale  polit.  quotid.),  Firenze, 
Gennaio  16, 1862 :  "  Ha  fatto  cento  sforzi  il  govemo,  per,"  &o,; 
ibid.  Feb.  12,  1862 :  "  La  liberta,  che  col  senno  e  col  valore 
avete  riconquistata,  apre  cento  aditl  al  vostro  pensiero,"  in  the 
last  of  which  sentences  we  have  not  the  centum  only,  but  the 
aditus  also. 

In  the  subjoined  plan,  A  is  the  Sibyl's  cave  (antbum, 
"adytum");  BBBBBBB,  the  aditus;  CCCCCCC,  the 
ostia  [antri)^  fores  [antri],  limen  [antri).  The  part  marked 
thus  X  X  X  is  the  solid  rock ;  D,  the  temple,  icpoc  ntpifioXo^ ; 
£,  the  FORES  {templi). 

Quo   LATI  DUCUNT  ADITUS   CENTUM,    OSTIA   CENTUM   (VS.  43). 

[•JWier]. — "  Aditus  :  puta,  subterranei  meatus ;  avpiyyscy  ut 
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in  Aegypto  appell&baatur :  bos  meatus  etatuendum  est  duxisse 
ad  unum  aliguod  penetrale,  cuius  est  limen,  t.  4o  ;  et  fores, 
V.  47 ;  et  oba,  t.  53  ;  ostia'v.  81.  Quod  si  itaque  in  interiore 
a.iitro,  adjto,  Sibylla  Taticinia  efforetur,  remeabat  vox  per  infi- 
iiitos  bos  oanaliculos,  sen  Bpiramiua  et  exitus,  quae  res  ad  reli- 
^osum  horrorein  valde  aooommodata  esse  debuit,"  Heyne.  To 
tluB  Tiew  of  Heyne,  viz.,  tbat  tbe  ckntitm  ADiTts  are  numerous 
Bubterranean  passages  leading  to  numerous  doors  [ostia  cen- 
tum) wbidi  opened  directly  into  tbe  "  adytum  "  or  interior  part 
of  the  oarom,  at  tlie  limen  of  one  of  wbicb  doors  Aeneas  and 
tbe  Sibyl  are  described  aa  arriving,  in  tlie  words  \ENiuAf  ekat 


Al>  LiUEN  (vs.  45),  tbere  seem  to  me  to  bo  tbese  strong  objec- 

uoxu :  first,  tbat  tbe  poet  was  bound  in  common  propriety  to 

ha.ve  furnished  Aeueas  and  the  Sibyl  with  light,  when  he  placed 

"leni  thus  together  at  the  further  and  closed  end  of  a  subter- 

i^Q«ou8  passage ;  secondly,  that  we  are  informed  at  vs.  40,  tbat 

tUo  inquirers  heard   the    responses    issuing   through   cestim 

ADiTus,  OSTIA  CKKTUH ;  whereas,  if  Heyne's  interpretation  be 

coTreot,  they  reached  Aeueas  through  only  one  "  ostium,"  and 

oo  "aditus;"  thirdly,  tbat  aditus  is  not  "  meatus"  (whether 

wAterranean  or  above  ground),  biit  the  npimxtch  to  a  place, 

through  a  meatus,  door,  gate,  or  otiier  opening;  the  fffcesK 
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afforded  by  a  road,  passage  or  opening,  not  the  road,  passa^, 
or  opening  itself.  Compare  Georg,  k,  9:  "  quo  neque  sit  Tenti» 
adttus  ; "  Aen.  2.  U9U  :  "  rumpunt  aditus  '*  [not  break  the  door, 
or  ready  or  opening,  but  a  passage  through  it;  force  an  entrance, 
burst  m]  ;  also  Cic.  de  Oratore,  1.  20U  :  "  sic  ego  intelligo,  si 
in  haeo,  quae  patefecit  oratione  sua  Crassus,  iutrare  volueritis, 
facillime  vos  ad  ea,  quae  cupitis,  perventuros  ab  hoc  aditu  ianua- 
que  patefacta"  [by  the  access  through  this  opened  door^.  And  so 
in  our  text,  into  which  there  is  ac<:ess  through  a  hundred  wide  doors; 
as  if  Virgil  had  written  in  quod  itur  per  centum  ostta  lata. 
Compare,  exactly  parallel,  Ammian.  17.  4:  "Urbem  [Thebas] 
,  .  .  portnmm  centum  quondam  aditibus  celebrem  "  [celebrated  for 
its  hundred  entrances  through  a  hundred  gates^  Even  Servius 
and  La  Cerda  seem  to  have  been  of  this  opinion — "  Non  sine 
causa  et  aditus  dixit  et  ostia,  nam  Vitruvius,  qui  de  arohitec- 
tonica  scripsit,  ostium  dieit  per  quod  ab  aliquo  arcemur  ingressu, 
ab  ostando  dictum  ;  aditum  ab  adeundo,  per  quem  ingredimur," 
Servius.  "  Aditus,  ostia  :  non  est  tautologia,  ut  multi  Tolunt, 
sed  elegans  oppositio  vocimi.  Nulla  in  Virgilio  tautologia,"  La 
Cerda,  who  then  goes  on  to  quote  Servius  as  above.  In  the  fol- 
lowing line  we  have  the  exactly  similar  structure  totidkm  voces, 
REspoNSA  siBYLLAE  ;  RESPONSA  being  the  explanation  of  voces, 
as  in  our  text  ostia  is  of  aditus.     Compare  11.  525  : 


**  angustaequc  iaraxii  fauces  adituaque  maligni ; 


»» 


where  the  meaning  is,  not  that  the  place  was  approached  through 
narrow  gorges  and  other  difficult  passages,  but  that  the  approach 
to  the  place,  being  through  a  narrow  gorge,  was  on  that  account 
difficult. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  ground  whatever  for  the  view 
which  some  commentators  (amongst  others  Siipfle  and  Ladewig) 
have  taken  of  the  centum  ostia,  viz.,  that  by  one  of  these  ostia 
only  the  cave  communicated  with  the  temple,  while  by  the  others 
it  communicated  with  the  exterior,  i.  e,j  with  the  open  country. 
Not  only  had  such  a  structure  of  the  Sibyl's  cell  been  totally 
inconsi.^tent  with  the  mystery  and  sanctity  so  indispensable  to 
au  oracle,  but  we  are  told  expressly,  vv.  81,  82,  that  the  answer 
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to  J^^^neas's  question  was  returned  through  all  the  doors.  Who 
CBLM^  "belieye  that  this  answer^  returned  through  all  the  doors,  was 
ooxx"v^«jed  to  Aeneas  through  only  one,  and  through  the  remainder 
cfli^xrned  out  quite  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  holy  place,  and  pub- 
li&bod  to  the  whole  world  P 

^KNTUM  ERAT  AD   LIMEN  (vS.  45). "  Quod  Saue   UOU  potuit 

os^W3  CENTUM  ostiorum,  sed  tantum  unius,"  Heyne.  No  ;  limen 
is  tiie  threshold  neither  of  centum  ostia  nor  of  '^unum  ostium," 
bxa.!;  of  ANTRUM,  to  which  it  refers  past  the  two  immediately  pre- 
o^^ding  lines,  which,  being  merely  descriptive  of  antrum,  may  be 
^Sarded  as  parenthetic ;  as  if  Virgil  had  said : 

ZXCISUM  EUB01CAE  LATTS  INOBN8  KUPIS  IN  ANTRUM. 
VSNTUM  SKAT  AD  LIMEN. 

Eemm.  on  1.  4;  3.  571;  5.  522,  659;  6.  83,  431,  739. 
A^oooxdingly,  while  Aeneas  stands  here  ad  limen  (or,  as  ex- 
pi'oased  in  vs.  47,  ante  fores),  the  fores  (centum  ostia,  w. 
^  ajid  81)  fly  open,  and  he  hears  the  responses  issuing  out 
^™^ugh  them  and  then  borne  through  the  open  air  (per  auras) 
^  "W-liere  he  is  standing  sub  dio,  within  the  temple,  upovy  or 
**<*i^ed  enclosure  of  Apollo. 

In  justice  to  Wagner,  I  must  take  on  myself  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  point-blank  contradiction  which  the  views  of  the 
^^Pography  of  these  places  put  forward  in  his  Praeatabilior  pre- 
^tit  to  those  taken  of  them  in  his  Heynian  edition,  and  Virg. 
'^^^  -ff#».  The  latter  alone  are  his,  the  former  are  mine,  Latin- 
^*^d,  and  transferred  by  him  out  of  my  almost  unknown 
Twelve  Tears'  Voyage  "  into  his  widely  circulated  and  use- 
^  Work. 
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TlHI — OLAi:(;l 


TiBI,  PHOEBE,  SACRAVIT  KEMIGIUM  ALARUM,  POSUITQUE  IMMANIA 

TEMPLA  (w.  18, 19). — YoTipov  irpoTBpov:  bui/t  a  teniple,  and  hung 
Mb  tcings  up  in  it. 

Corpora  (vs.  22). — "Mirum  Virgilium  non  Bcsri^peiBseJunera,** 
Peerlkamp.  The  mistake  which  I  have  already  pointed  out  at 
1.  74,  viz.,  that  of  taking  corpora  for  corpses.  Corpora  here 
means  not  corpses,  but  living  bodies^  the  Athenian  victims  being 
always  delivered  up  alive,  to  be  devoured  alive  by  the  Mino- 
taur. The  precise  force  of  septena  corpora  natorum  is  seven 
san^  bodily ;  seven  sons,  flesh  and  blood.  See  Item,  on  *^  disiioe 
corpora  ponto,"  1.  74. 

Deiphobe  GLAUci  (v8.  36). — Holdsworth  thinks  that  the 
person  here  spoken  of  is  not  the  Sibyl  (who,  he  informs  us, 
does  not  make  her  appearance  until  verse  82),  but  only  the 
priestess  (saceruos),  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  both  on  the 
temple  and  the  Sibyl.  He  observes :  "  Deiphobe  .  .  .  was  not 
the  name  of  any  of  the  Sibyls.  The  Sibyl  was  a  goddess,  and 
as  such  required  an  introduotress  to  her;  and  Scipio,  in  Silius  . . . 
has  the  priestess  Autonoe  to  conduct  him  to  this  very  Sibyl."  It 
will,  I  think,  be  owned  by  every  unprejudiced  reader  that  there 
are  some  grounds  for  this  opinion,  as  well  as  for  the  further 
opinion  of  Holdsworth,  that  "  without  this  distinction  between 
the  *  vates '  and  sac^erdos,  this  whole  passage  would  be  very 
imintelligible,"  and  I  shall  just  mention  what  these  grounds 
are;  First,  it  seems  scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Sibyl,  that  the  interpretress  of  the  divine  will  should  appear  on 
Aeneas's  simimons,  and  attend  him  in  the  character  of  cicefvne. 
Secondly,  it  does,  indeed,  appear  at  first  sight  very  unlikely  that 
the  VIRGO  who  conducts  Aeneas  to  the  ijmen  of  the  cave  from 
whence  the  responsa   sibyllae  are  to  issue,  and  who  stands 
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him  at  the  door  of  the  cave  instructing  him  how  he  is  to 

pro<3eed  in  order  that  the  doors  of  the  cave  may  be  opened,  so  as 

to  give  passage  to  the  responsa  of  the  Sibyl,  can  be  really  the 

Sibjrl  herself.     Thirdly,  it  seems  at  first  sight  no  less  unlikely 

tlistl;  Deiphobe  being  the  Sibyl  herself,  there  should  be  no  account 

wtio.'fcever  either  of  her  leaving  Aeneas  and  entering  the  cave  in 

ordex  to  deliver  her  responses,  or  of  her  rejoining  Aeneas  after- 

i^axxl^.     These  grounds,  however,  are  all  very  much  more  ap- 

pajrent  than  real.     The  attendance  of  the  Sibyl,  on  Aeneas's 

summons,  and  her  acting  the  part  of  cicerone  within  her  own 

precancts,  the  temple,  was  surely  not  more  inconsistent  with  her 

dig^nity  than  her  leaving  those  precincts  and  accompanying  him 

expressly  as  his  cicerone  on  his  tour  through  the  underworld; 

and  even  if  it  were,  the  dignity  of  the  ministers  of  religion  has 

been  in  all  countries  and  ages,  and  under  all  dispensations,  as 

^ey   are  called,  rather  of  an  equivocal  kind,   as  will  have 

occurred  to  anyone  who  has  observed  how  little  above  that 

of  menial  servants  is  the  status  in  society  of  the  lower  orders 

of  the  dergy  in  Catholic  countries  at  the  present  day,  and  how 

entirely,  even  in  our  own  country,  respect  for  the  cloth  varies  in 

the  direct  ratio  of  the  secular  rank  and  fortune  of  the  wearer. 

But  no  matter  what  the  ministerial  dignity  of  the  Sibyl,  a 

gi^ter  than  the  Sybil  was  there — one  of  those  for  whose  use 

*tid  behoof  the  Sibyl  and  her  whole  confraternity  existed ;  and 

1^  the  offioe  she  was  called  on  to  perform  had  been  still  more 

*^^e,  perform  it  she  must.     As  well  might  an  archbishop  of 

^*ris  have  denied  himself  when  a  little  Napoleonide  was  to  have 

*«©  innate  devil  cast  out  of  it  by  means  of  a  sprinkling  of  lustral 

'''*ter,  as  the  Sibyl  have  kept  aloof  when  Achates  was  sent  to 

^®teh  her.     Still  further,  did  not  Helenus — not  a  seer  and  priest 

^OQe,  but  a  king — come  out  of  his  city  to  meet  Aeneas,  escort 

'^  ixito  it,  and  even  lead  him  by  the  hand  into  his  temple  of 

Apollo- 

.     .     .     **  meque  ad  tiiu  limina,  Phoobc, 
ipse  maiiu  multo  suspensum  numine  ducit  'r  " 

^^^  >vhat  poet,  ancient  or  modern,  over  knew  better  than  Virgil 
^ual  laurel  crowns  are  less  likely  to  drop  down  upon  the  head, 
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and  pensions  into  the  pocket,  out  of  the  clouds  of  heaven,  no 
matter  how  honoured  and  cultivated,  than  out  of  the  grateful 
hands  of  a  discriminating  and  politic  Caesar  P 

Nor  is  the  next  ground  much  more  substantial,  viz.,  that  no 
sufficient  hint  has  been"  given  the  reader  that  this  obsequious 
attendant  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Sibyl  herself.  For 
(a)  neither  is  Virgil's  narration  history,  and  therefore  requiring 
the  formal  introduction  and  announcement  of  each  sucoessive 
personage;  nor  (6], even  regarding  the  narration  as  mere  his- 
tory, has  a  formal  introduction  and  announcement  been  omitted. 
We  have  been  told  that  her  name  is  Deiphobe ;  that  she  is  the 
daughter  of  Glaucus,  and  that  she  is  the  priestess  of  Phoebus 
and  Trivia.  Here,  then,  is  not  only  name,  but  pedigree  and 
office;  and  if  the  cognomen  is  absent,  reserved  until  some 
seventy  lines  later,  it  is  only  not  to  crowd  too  much  on  the 
audience  at  once ;  not  to  spend,  as  it  is  said,  all  the  powder  on 
the  first  shot.  But  how  know  that  this  Deiphobe,  the  daughter 
of  Glaucus,  this  priestess  of  Phoebus  and  Trivia,  is  the  Sibyl,  the 
very  Sibylla  of  verse  98  ?  Ah  !  reader,  I  see  plainly  that,  like 
Mr.  Holdsworth  and  Mr.  Spence,  you  belong  to  a  new  sect,  that 
your  heart  is  cold,  responds  but  slowly,  rather  responds  not  at 
all,  to  the  spirit-stirring  call.  Had  your  chance  been  to  have 
lived  in  the  times  when,  and  for  which  especially,  Virgil  wrote, 
you  would  not  have  required  to  be  told,  either  by  Virgil  or  by 
me,  that  Deiphobe,  the  daughter  of  Glaucus,  the  priestess  of  the 
Cuman  Phoebus  and  Trivia,  was,  could  be,  none  other  than  the 
Cuman  Sibyl ;  that  the  pnestess  of  Cuman  Apollo  and  Tnvia  was 
only  another  way  of  saying  Sibyl;  you  would  have  known  before- 
hand, and  as  soon  as  you  had  read 

''  at  plus  Aeneas  arces  quibiis  altus  Apollo 
praesidet,  horrendaeque  procul  sccreta  Sibyllae, 
antrum  imuiane  petit,  magnam  cui  men  tern  animamqne 
Dclius  inspirat  vates  aperitque  futura  *' — 

nay,  as  soon  as  you  had  read  the  two  words  "  Euboiois  Cuma- 
rum"  in  the  second  verse  of  the  book — that  the  very  first  person 
not  to  say  the  very  first  woman,  you  should  meet  afterwards 
would  be  the  Sibyl,  the  "  insana  vates  '*  to  whom  you  had  been 
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Tped  by  "  vates  Helenus  "  from  the  far  side  of  the  Adriatic 

before  you  had  ever  set  your  foot  in  Italy,  and  to  visit  whom 

your  sole  business  in  Cumae.    And  if  you  had  been  so  dull 

ot  to  understand  these  broad  and  repeated  hints,  how  could 

y  oxjt  have  shut  your  eyes  against  the  clear  and  explicit  evidence 

by  that  tvOovataZ^iVy  that  miraculous  transfiguration, 
you  still  stood  outside  the  cave,  and  the  doors  had  not  yet 
op^xied  P  When  you  saw  her  countenance  change  and  her  colour 
coTn.e  and  go — ^when  you  saw  her  hair  dishevel  of  itself,  her  chest 
b^^LTTO  and  her  heart  swell  with  transport  of  passion — when  her 
8t:«kt;'uie  enlarged,  and  her  voice  was  no  longer  that  of  a  human 
b^ing,  but  of  the  god  who  spoke  by  her  lips — who  did  you  think 
slie     was,  if  not  the  Sibyl?    Ah!  hard,  indeed,  and  stony  of 
beart,  what  miracle  will  convince  you,  this  having  failed?   How 
^loti  I  to  convince  you — I  who  speak  to  the  reason  only — I  whose 
^i^ly  weapon  is  mere  dry  argument,  cold  common  sense,  that  in 
T^^atters  of  religion  goes,  by  universal  consent,  for  nothing ;  ay, 
for  less  than  nothing,  for  mere  impiety  and  blasphemy  ?     But 
^^©  poet  might  at  least  have  told  us  that  having  conducted 
-^©xieas  to  the  door,  she  then  went  in  herself  leaving  him  stand- 
^^g  outside.     To  be  sure,  he  might  if  he  had  thought  proper, 
but  he  did  not  think  proper,  and  that  is  all  about  it.     He  was, 
^  the  saying  is,  master  of  the  situation,  and  might  do  what  he 
liked ;  and  he  did  exactly  what  he  liked,  what  he  is  so  excessively 
'oud  of  doing  (see  Kem.  on  6. 629) — instead  of  telling  you  what 
*<^tually  happened,  he  told  you  circumstances  which  made  it 
^©cessary  that  it  should  so  happen,  and  left  you  free  to  conclude 
for  yourself  that  it  did  actually  so  happen.     Which  conclusion, 
^  you  are  not  able  to  draw  or  do  not  care  to  draw  for  yourself, 
^hen  here  am  I  and  yonder  is  Servius  as  ready  to  help  you  and 
®^plain  everything  to  you  as  ever  the  Sibyl  herself  was  to  ex- 
plain everything  to  Aeneas — to  take  you  by  the  hand  as  she  took 
"^  \yj  the  hand,  and  lead  you  through  these  "  loca  senta  situ," 
^Ws  aJmost  **  profunda  nox,"  these  at  best  dimly  moonlit  vistas 
®^  ^  language  dead  and  gone  now  nearly  these  thousand  years, 
^i^tent,  you  say,  and  let  us  go ;  and  there  is  Scipio,  as  Mr. 
Hol^g^ortii  told  us,  led  by  Autonoe  to  this  selfsame  Cuman 
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Sibyl ;  Deiphobe  was  her  Autonoe,  her  mistress  of  the  oeire- 
monieSy  in  the  time  of  Aeneas.  Stay,  good  Mr.  reader,  it's  not 
you  who  are  to  teaoh  me,  but  I  you.  That  Autonoe  of  Silius 
Italious  is  not  the  Sibyl's  mistress  of  the  ceremonies — ^how  oould 
she,  the  Sibyl  being  at  the  time  long  dead,  and  reposta  in  Hades  P 
— ^but  she  is  the  successor  and  living  representative  of  the  dead 
Sibyl,  discharging  the  same  duties  towards  Phoebus  and  Trivia 
as  had  been  discharged  by  her  predecessor,  and  showing  to  Soipio 
the  same  civilities  her  predecessor  had  shown  to  Aeneas.  Thus 
the  argument  deducible  from  Silius  turns  out  to  be  all  in  my 
favour,  and  point-blank  against  Messrs.  Hold^worth  and  Spenoe, 
and.there  remains  only  the  argument  from  the  name,  as  if  Yirgil 
were  not  as  good  authority  as  Pausanias  what  was  the  name  of 
the  Sibyl,  or  as  if  the  Sibyl  might  not  have  had  more  names 
than  one,  just  as  Dido,  another  of  our  author's  heroines,  had  two 
names  and  lulus  no  les§  than  three. 

If  I  do  not  discuss  the  right  of  the  Sibyl,  as  a  goddess,  to 
have  an  attendant,  it  is  no  less  because  the  claims  of  the  Sibyl  to 
goddess-ship  itself  rest  wholly  on  the  misappropriation  to  her 
of  the  term  *Mea,"  applied  by  our  author  to  Hecate  at  verse 
258,  than  because  the  point  at  issue  is  not  whether  the  Sibyl 
has  a  right  to  have  an  attendant,  but  whether  Yirgil  has  acknow- 
ledged her  possession  of  such  a  right. 
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46-54. 

CUI  TALIA  FANTl 
ANTE  FORES  SUBITO  NON  VULTXTS  NON  COLOR  UNUS 
NON  COMTAE  MANSERE  COMAE  SED  PECTUS  ANUELUM 
ET  RABIE  FERA  CORDA  TUMENT  MAIORQUE  VIDERI 
NEC  MORTALE  S0NAN8  AFFLATA  EST  NUMINE  QUANDO 
1AM  PROPIORE  DEI  CESSAS  IN  VOTA  PRECESQUE 
TROS  AIT  AENEA  CESSAS  NEQUE  ENIM  ANTE  DEHISCENT 
ATTONITAE  MAGNA  ORA  DOMUS  ET  TAI.IA  FATA 
CXJNTICUIT 


*I^bis  account  of  the  ecstasy  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  is  by  no  means 

A  iu9ti8  poeiicus^  a  mere  exaggeration  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 

^  pleasurable  emotion  of  wonder  in  the  reader's  mind.    It  is  a 

plain  truthful  description  of  the  excited  state  into  which  the 

Ixuman  being  is  capable  of  bringing  himself  or  of  being  brought 

^y  the  operation  of  adequate  causes.    Anyone  who  has  ever  had 

the  good  fortune  to  hear  a  Kirwin,  or  an  Irving,  or  a  Spurgeon 

preaohy  or  has  seen  a  howling  dervish  dance,  or  an  Italian  im- 

P*'f>vruiatore  improvise,  need  be  at  no  loss  to  realize  it.  Tiraboschi 

(3-  4.  9)  gives  the  following  account  of  the  improvising  of  Andrea 

^■'^xone  at  the  court  of  Leo  X. :  "  Al  suono  della  viola  ch*  egli 

^'^^sao  toccava,  cominciaYa  a  verseggiare,  e  quanto  piii  avanza- 

^^^9  tanto  piii  parea  crescergli  la  facondia,  la  facility,  I'estro,  e 

^le^anza.   Lo  scintillar  degli  occhi,  il  sudore  che  gli  piovea  dal 

^olto,  il  gonfiarsegli  delle  vene,  facea  f ede  del  f uoco  che  intema- 

^^xxte  lo  ardeva,  e  teneva  sospesi  e  attoniti  gli  uditori,  ai  quali 

^ixil>xava  che  il  Marone  dicesse  cose  da  lungo  tempo  prepiodi* 

^*^  ;  "  and  it  is  related  of  Metastasio  {EncycL  Metrop.j  art.  "Im- 

Pit>wisatore")  that  he  has  been  so  exhausted  at  the  oondusionof 

oue    of  his  improvisations  as  to  have  swooned  and  been  carried 

aoxxx^  insensible,  and  only  to  have  recovered  consciousness  by  the 

^^  of  cordials,  and  after  the  lapse  of  f our-and-twenty  hours.  See 

^^.  on  vs.  101,  infra. 
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NoN  vuLTUs,  NON  COLOR  UNUS. — "  Unus,* !.(?.,  idem  atque 
antea,''  Forbiger,  Thiel,  Voss,  Couington.  If  this  interpreta- 
tion be  correct,  the  picture  presented  by  the  poet  is  that  of  a 
transfiguration,  like  that  of  Giuseppe,  while  he  is  in  the  act  of 
explaining  to  his  Egyptian  wife  the  nature  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  Metast.  Giuseppe  Eicon,  : 

AsEN.  **  ah  qual  raggio  divino 

ti  [Giuseppe]  balena  sul  volto !     In  quest!  accenti 

un  non  so  che  risuona 

pid  che  mortal.   Tremo  in  udirti ;  e  mentre 

tu  ti  solleyi  a  Dio, 

dove  resto  io  comprendo,  e  chi  son  io.*' 

But  the  interpretation  is,  I  think,  incorrect,  and  the  picture  pre- 
sented by  our  author  somewhat  different.  The  interpretation  is 
incorrect ;  because,  first,  if  a  single  change  of  vultus  and  color 
had  been  meant,  the  expression  would  surely  have  been,  not 
NON  UN  us,  but  alim,  as  Georg.  k-  ^^k .' 

'*  coutinuo  est  aegris  alius  color ;  horrida  vultum 
deformat  macies/* 

where  we  have,  as  in  our  text,  both  "  color  "  and  "  vultus,*'  and 
where  the  change,  being  single,  is  expressed  not  by  non  unuSy 
but  by  "alius."  Secondly,  because  unus  elsewhere  is  usually 
opposed  to  numbers  or  variety,  not  to  a  single  change  {compare 
Quintil.  12.  10 :  "  Non  unus  color  prooemii,  narrationis,  argu- 
mentorum,  perorationis  servabitur"  (where  the  meaning  is  a 
different  character  for  each  of  the  four  different  parts  of  the 
oration,  t.  e.,  four  different  characters,  or  a  character  changing 
four  times) ;  Plant.  Mil,  5.  1,  129 :  "  ne  uno  exemplo  omnes 
vitam  viverent"  [different  persons  should  live  in  different  man- 
ners]). Thirdly,  because  a  frequent  change  of  vultus  and 
COLOR  agrees,  better  than  a  single  change,  with  the  state  into 
which  the  Sibyl  is  brought  by  the  divine  "  afflatus,"  with  her 
**  rabies,"  with  her  fera  corda,  with  her  pectus  anhelum,  with 
her  NON  coMTAE  MANSERE  COMAE,  with  her  "  OS  rabidum,"  with 
the  efforts  of  the  untamed  colt  to  shake  off  and  imseat  the 
mounted  deity.     Fourthly,   because  this  frequent  change   oi 
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coXoiir  and  countenanoe  was  the  well-known  and  acknowledged 
el^CLX-acteristio  of  the  Phoebas,  as  Lucan,  5.  208 : 

.     .     .     *'  tunc  pectore  vatia 
impactae  cessere  fores,  expulsaque  tcmplis 
proalluit :  perstat  rabies,  ncc  cuncta  locutoe, 
quern  non  emisit,  superest  deus.  ille  feroces 
torquet  adhuc  oculoe,  totoque  yagantia  caelo 
lumina,  nunc  vultu  pavido,  nunc  torva  minaci ; 
Stat  nunguam  faeies ;  rubor  igneus  inficit  ora, 
liventesque  genas ;  ncc  qui  solet  esse  timenti, 
terribilis  sed  pallor  inest." 

-Afflata  est  numine  quando  iam  PROPioRE  DEI. — Compare 
E<JLi-ip.  Iphig.  in  AuL  760  : 

oray  Btou 
fuurroffwtu  wp§va'u(/  oyaryKai. 

sATA  is  the  very  word  used  in  like  cases  by  the  pious  Chris- 

tiana  of  the  present  day.     See  **  Joseph  Alleine,  his  companions 

«^^d  times :  a  memorial  of  Black  Bartholomew,  1662/'  by  Charles 

Stanford  (London,  1861),  page  111 :  "  They  [the  Puritans]  ob- 

s^^rved  no  saints'  days,  because  the  Scriptures  appointed  none ; 

V>ut  many  were  their  days  of  special  religious  solemnity,  because 

^^^^  was  the  custom  of  inspired  men,  and  what  they  did  as  well 

®s  what  they  said,  from  the  ajflutua  of  inspiration,  was  viewed  as 

leaving  the  authority  of  law." 

CeSSAS   in   VOTA   PRECESQUE  ?    TROS,    AIT,    AENEA,    CESSAS  ? 

^o  editors  read  cessas  in  vota  precesque,  tros,  ait,  aenea  P 

^^kssas  P    They  shovdd  have  observed  that  cessas  by  itself  is 

^^\s. ;  that  the  cadence  of  the  second  line  is  spoiled  by  the  two 

^^plete  breaches  in  its  middle,  and  that  the  in  vota  precesque 

^'the  first  line  makes  tros  aenea  a  necessity  for  the  second ;  and 

^'^^Jij'  that  such  balancing  of  his  sentences  is  usual  with  Virgil, 

^io  xiever  on  any  occasion  crowds  all  the  thought  into  one  clause, 

^^  divides  fairly  between  his  clauses,  giving  a  portion  to  each. 

-TTONiTAE  (vs.  63). — "  Stupcfidae,  non  stupentis.     Ergo,  fa- 

attonitos^^^  Servius,  followed  by  H.  Stephens,  La  Cerda, 

«^  the  older  commentators.     "  Der  von  des  gottes  gewalt 

■^iitterten  kluft,"  Voss  {Randglosnen).     "  Ut  rei  inanimatae 
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tribuatur  sensus  idem,  qui  est  iu  iis,  qui  repente  revelli  foiee 
audiunt  [*  Hoe  probo,  ut  in  re  magna  et  horrenda/  Wagnerj. 
.  .  .  Scilicet  debebat  esse  attonito  tibi  propter  fores,  ubi  revellen- 
tur;  transfertur  doctius  epitheton  ad  fores,"  Heyne.  No,  just  the 
contrary;  attonitae  is  applied  strictly  and  specially  to  the 
DOMUs,  which  being  "  attonita,"  will  not,  or  cannot,  open  its 
mouth ;  remains  with  closed  mouth,  like  a  man  who  is  so  as- 
toimded  that  he  cannot  speak.  That  this  is  the  true  interpreta- 
tion is  shown,  first,  by  the  moire  appropriate  sense  thus  obtained. 
Secondly,  by  the  terms  dehiscent  (compare  3.  314)  and  ora, 
plainly  personifying  the  domus.  Thirdly,  by  the  pecoliar 
and  proper  force  of  the  word  attonitus,  which  is  to  be  so 
astoimded  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech  and  motion 
{compare  7.  814  :  "  attonitis  inhians  animis ; "  6.  629  :  "  at^ 
tonitis  haesere  animis ;"  Apuleius,  Met,  U-  ^^  '  ^^  huio  me  operi 
attonitum  clara  lux  oppressit;"  and  Hildebrand  ad  ApuL  Mei. 
11.  Ik :  *^  attonitus  enim,  quaqua  significatione  usurpator,  sem- 
per primariam  habet  stupendi  notionem  de  eo,  qui  ita  quasi  de- 
fixus  in  re  vel  conspicienda  vel  perficienda  est,  ut  discedere  ab 
ea  nequeat ").  And  fourthly,  by  the  use  which  the  Italians  still 
make  of  the  word  in  this  precise  sense,  as  Manzoni,  H  cinqtie 
Maggio  : 

**  ei  fu ;  siccome  immobile, 
dato  il  mortal  sospiro, 
stotte  la  spoglia  immemore 
orba  di  tanto  spiro, 
cosl  percossa,  attotnta 
la  terra  al  nunzio  sta." 

Compare  the  application  of  the  term  by  Valerius  Flaccus  (1.  43) 
to  a  table  at  which  a  murder  was  committed : 

'^  hunc  feru8  Aeetes,  Scythiam  Pbasinque  rigentem 
qui  colit,  (heu  magni  Solis  pudor !)  hospita  yina 
inter  et  attonitae  mactat  solemnia  mensae  ;  " 

and  by  Claudian  {de  Nupt.  Honor,  et  Mariae^  238)  to  the  house 
of  Maria,  the  bride  of  Honorius,  astonished,  struck  dumb  with 
amazement,  at  the  unexpected  entrance  of  Venus : 

<<  quum  procul  augeii  nitor,  et  iucundior  aer 
attonitam  lustrare  domum^  fundique  comarum 
gratuB  odor." 
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CJ<Mx:^j«re  also  the  jimction  of  "  tacuere"  (exactly  Virgil's  nkque 
v^i^KL  imlscbnt)  to  "  attonitae  domus  "  by  Luoan,  2.  21 : 


.    .    .     *'  sic  funere  primo 
attonitae  tacuere  domus,  cum  corpora  nondum 
conclamata  iacont.*' 

)y  am  I  to  see  that  Wagner,  instracted  by  my  "  Twelve 
>'  Voyage,"  has  at  long  last,  viz.,  in  his  PraeatabiUor^  ar- 
at  the  true  sense :  '^  Sentit  etiam  domns  praesentiam  dei, 
^^  q^iasi  stupens  torpensque  fores  retinet  clausas." 

CoNTicurr. — This  word  has  much  force,  on  accoimt  first  of 

1^9   oomposition,  con  always  signifying  mttch^  entirely^  compktely 

(eoxxipare  2.  1 :  "  conticuere  omnes  "),  and  secondly,  on  account 

oi  its  position  (see  £em.  on  2.  247).   The  effect  produced  by  the 

5Uig;le  word  conticuit  placed  thus  emphatically  is  greater  than 

coxiLd  have  been  produced  by  a  long  sentence  such  as :  she  said 

•w>  marey^atid  a  deep  silence  followed^  placed  in  a  different  part  of 

ibe  line. 


69-96. 

TUM SINET 


VAR,  LECT.  (vs.  69). 

TKMPLA  I  Pal.  n  51.  ID  Princ. ;  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475 ;  Mil. 
1475  ;  Mod. ;  Bresc. ;  Pierius ;  R.  Steph. ;  P.  Mannt. ;  H.  Steph. ; 
Bemn. ;  Paris.  1600 ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. 

TKXFLUX  I  Bom.,  Med.  11^.  ID  N.  Hcins.  (1671, 1676,  1704) ;  PhU. ; 
Heyn.;  Bmnck ;  Wakef.;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (edd.  Heyn.  and  1861) ;  Lad. ; 
Hanpt ;  Ribb. ;  Con.  (who  objects  to  my  quotations  that  **  templa"  in 
them  is  used  for  the  metre^s  sake). 
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FAlt,  LECT.  (ys.  84). 

TEBRA  I  Rom, ;  "in  codd.  qxdbnsdam  odmodam  vetnstis  trbrab  genitiTO 
casa  legitnr  .  .  .  mogis  tamen  placet  tebra  adverbialiter,"  FieriiiB. 
II  It.  HI  Princ;  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475 ;  Mod.;  Mil.  1476 ; 
Bresc;  P.  Manut.;  LaCerda;  D.  Heins.;  Philippe;  Heyne;  Wakef. ; 
Pott. 

TEBRAE  I  PaL,  Med.  II  \^ ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  N.  Heins.  (1670| 
1671);  Brunck;  Wagn.  (edd.  Heyn.  and  1861) ;  Voss;  Peerlk.;  Lad.; 
Hanpt;  Bibb.;  Con. 


VAR,  LECT,  [punety  ^.]  (vs.  91). 

ABEBIT  .  CTJM  OF  ABEBIT :  CUM  I  Med,  (ABERIT  •  CUM)  III  P.  Mannt.; 
D.  Heine.;  N.  Heins.  (1670)  (:);  Heyne ;  Brunck  (:);  Wakef.;  Voss  (:) ; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Lect,  Verg,) ;  Ribb.  (:). 

ABEBIT,  CUM  ID  Jahn ;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Wagn.  (ed.  1861). 

ABEBIT  .  QUEM  III  Phil. 


VAR,  LECT.  (V8.  96). 

Q0A  I  "  In  plerisque  veteribus  codd.  qua  legere  est,"  Pierins.  II  A. 
in  Seneca  {Ep.  82) ;  Rom.  1473 ;  Ven.  1475  ^Jenson) ;  P.  Mannt.; 
D.  Heins. ;  Heyne ;  Wakef. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

QCAM  I  Rom,,  Pal,  Med,  II fS.  Ill  Princ. ;  Ven.  1470, 1475  (Rubens); 
LaCerda;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1671);  Philippe;  Pott;  Wagn.  (1832, 
1861);  Con. 

QUO  II  A-. 

Templa  (vs.  69). — Wagner  prefers  templum,  the  reading  of  the 
Medioean,  and  considers  the  reading  tempi  a  to  have  arisen  from 
the  form  (TEMPLU"~)  in  which  templum  is  found  written 
in  that  MS.  I  prefer  templa,  in  the  sense  of  a  single  temple 
(compare  3.  84 : 

*•  templa  dei  eaxo  venerabar  structa  vetusto." 

6.41: 

•    .     .     "  Teucroa  vocat  alta  in  templa  sacerdos." 

6.841: 

*'  nltus  aros  Troiae,  templa  et  temerata  Minervac." 

9.  626 : 

**  ip.-c  tibi  ad  tua  templa  fcrani  solemni.i  dona." 
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^  precisely  parallel,  Stat.  T/teb.  2.  728  : 

**  aureatunc  mediis  urbis  tibi  fempUt  dicabo 
collibus.'* 

Sa.  Ital.  8.  229 : 


**  ast  ego  te  compos  pugnao  Carthaginis  arce 
marmoreis  mstam  tempiia.^ 


♦» 


.  8Uv.  1. 1. 105  (addressing  Domitian) : 

.    .    .    '*  et  quae  tibi  templa  dicamufi 
ipse  colas"), 

J  because  the  plural  is  more  dignified  than  the  singular; 

ndly,  because  in  Ovid's  account  of  the  matter  {Met.  Ij^,  128)  it 

templa,'' not  templum ;  thirdly,  because  templa  is  adopted 

l>3r  X^eriuB,  although  at  the  same  time  informing  us  that  he  found 

TK»«:PLUM  both  in  the  liom.  and  the  Longobard. ;  fourthly,  be- 

oa.u8e  of  forty-seven*  MSB.  examined  by  myself  personally 

fopty-two*  read  templa,  five*  only  templum,  which  latter  read- 

^S  ^^K^^  fi^»  60  far  as  my  search  has  gone,  introduced  into  the 

^^trions  by  Nicholas  Heinsius. 

In  anteo  bacchatur  vates  (w.77,  78). — The  actual  entry 
QT  passage  of  the  Sibyl  into  the  cave  is  left  unmentioned,  as  being 
ft  minor  circumstance  deducible  from  the  context.     See  Eenmi. 
on  **  impulit  ac  venti,"  1.  86;  and  on  6.  529. 

I^NGiTQUB  PKEMENDO  (vs.  80). — "  Dura  pHus  argiUa,  cera, 

d^tis  premftui;,  subigitur,  et  fingitur,  atque  ita  ad  formam 

oomponitur,"  Peerlkamp.   Altogether  erroneous :  first,  because 

tiio  Sibyl  was  not  patient  and  plastic  like  potter's  clay  or  wax, 

but  resistant  and  rebellious;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  per- 

{eoQy  plain,  from  w.  100,  101,  and  102,  that  the  image  is  that 

of  ft  wild  horse  undergoing  the  mankge ;  and  so,  correctly,  the 

otber  commentators.    See  Bem.  on.  verse  100.    The  tyranny  of 

the  god  of  love  is  figured  by  Dante  (Sonetti)  imder  the  same 

znetaphor : 

**  io  8ono  stato  con  Amore  insiemo 
dalla  circolacion  del  sol  mia  nona, 
e  so  com*  egli  affrena  e  come  sprona, 
e  come  sotto  lui  si  ride  e  geme/' 


*  Subsequent  searches  made  the  numbers  66,  5G,  10^  respectively. 

16  ♦ 
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For  tlie  expression  fingitque  premendo  compare  Qeorg.  2.  U07: 
**  fingitque  putando." 

8ed  terrae  graviora  manent  (vs.  84).— These  words  (as 
wholly  parenthetic  as  mitte  hanc  de  pectorb  curam  in  the 
next  line,  and  "  non  indebita  posco  regna  meis  fatis/'  vs.  66) 
express  an  idea  suggested  by  the  just  preceding  pelagi,  but  not 
forming  a  part  of  the  current  thought,  which  passes  from  peri- 
CLis  to  IN  regna  lavini  dardanidae  venient.  The  period  at 
MANENT  should  therefore  be  removed,  as  splitting  the  body  into 
two  exactly  in  the  middle,  leaving  the  head  and  shoulders  on  the 
left  hand,  and  the  tail  on  the  right;  t.  e,y  leaving  on  the  left  hand 
*'  0  thou  who  hast  gone  through  the  sea's  great  perils,  but  land's 
greater  perils  yet  await  thee ; "  and  leaving  on  the  right  hand 
*'  the  Dardanidae  shall  come  into  the  Lavinian  realms."  No- 
thing has  contributed  more  to  the  complete  misunderstanding 
and  consequent  misrepresentation  of  our  author  than  the  igno- 
rance manifested  by  Virgil's  best  commentators  of  this,  the 
usiial,  structure  of  his  sentences.  See  Bemm.  on  5.  705,  659  ; 
6.  743,  880,  45. 

Here  again,  and  for  the  himdredth  time,  profiting  by  my 
•*  Twelve  Tears'  Voyage,"  and  here,  again,  and  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  without  thanks  or  acknowledgment,  Wagner  has 
in  his  PraeHtahilior  removed  the  point  he  had  placed  at  manent 
both  in  his  edition  of  Heyne  and  in  his  own  Virg.  Br.  En,y 
and  has  enclosed  the  words  sed  terra  graviora  manent  in  a 
parenthesis. 

Terrae,  not  terra,  is  the  true  reading.  Compare  Val.  Flaeo. 
6.  575  : 

*'  aiulit  et  Alciden  infando  errore  relictum, 
defletosque  duces,  terraeque  mariaque  labores  ;" 

Claud.  Lans  Serenae,  26 : 

.     .     .     ^^  terrae  pelagique  labor es 
et  totidem  saevi  bellis,  quot  fluctibus,  anni 
coniugii  docuere  fidem ;" 

and  Virgil  himself,  Aen,  10.  57  : 

*'  tot  que  maris  vastacque  exh&VLsisipii  ieula  terrae''* 
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^ almost  a  repetition  of  the  words  of  our  text.     It  is  besides, 

independently  of  all  these  parallels,  probable  that  Virgil 

te  TBRRAB  if  it  were  only  to  avoid  the  equivoque  oraviora 

m  terra f  which  had  been  necessarily  introduced  into  the  pas- 

by  the  ablative  tkrra.     Besides  all  which  it  is  not  the 

^ular  terra  but  the  plural  "  terris"  which  Virgil  has  used 

^e  similar  connaxion,  1.  7:  "  multum  ille  et  terrin  iactatus 

[to  ;'*  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  the  genitive  *' ter- 

"  which  he  has  used  in  the  similar  connexion,  10.  57 : 


^#. 


**  totqne  maris  vastaoqmo  exkausta  perieula  Urrae^ 
NeC  TBUCRIS  ADDITA   IUNO   TJSQUAM   ABERIT    (vv,  90,  91). — 

Schiller,  Maria  Stuart^  act  4,  where  Elizabetli,  speak- 
of  Mary,  says : 

*'  sie  ist  die  Furie  meines  lebens;  mir 
em  plagegeist,  vom  ttchicksal  angehfftety 

^Tl^ia  sense  is  however  solely  derivable  from  the  context,  not  at 
^  oontained  in  addita,  a  word  employed,  like  its  Greek  equi- 
▼a-l^nt  irpouicci/ici/if,  indifferently  whether  the  meaning  intended 
to  l>e  oonveyed  is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  as  Aeu,  8,  SOI  : 

**  salve,  vera  Icnrw  proles,  decus  addlte  divis," 

D^^tkioh  single  instance  is  to  me  sufficient  to  prove  the  incoiTect- 
]^d88  of  the  whole  of  Heyne's  disputatious  on  the  passage,  and 
IvOW  erroneously  the  addita  of  our  text  is  rendered  by  Macro- 
V>iu8  "affixa,  et  per  hoc  infesta,"  and  by  Servius,  "inimica."  A 
similar  example  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  a  good  sense  is  afforded 
hj  Statius,  Theb,  2.  22  :  '^  tuque  o  Latiae  decus  addite  famae ;" 
and  another  by  Ovid,  MpL  13.  liO  (Ajax  speaking)  : 

"  est  quoqae  per  matrera  (Jyllcnms  addita  nobis 
altera  nobilitas;*' 

vhile  again  it  is  used  in  an  indifferent  sense  by  Tacitus,  Hist, 
1.  US:  "Centurio  is  praetoriae  cohortis  a  Galba  custodiae  Pisonis 
/idditm ;^*  and,  finally,  in  a  bad  sense  (the  sense  in  which  the 
context  shows  it  to  be  used  in  our  text),  both  by  Tacit.  AnnaL 
J^  07:  ^^Manebat  quippe  suspicionum  et  cred<»udi  temeritas, 
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quam  Seianus  augere  etiam  in  Urbe  suetus  acriustnrbabat;,  non 
iam  ocoultis  adversum  Agrippinam  et  Neronem  insidiis,  quls  ad- 
ditus  miles  nuntios,  introitus,  aperta,  secreta,  yelut  in  annales 
referebat ; "  and  by  Statins,  Theh.  e.  320 : 

'*  et,  qua  non  gravior  mortalibus  addita  cura, 
spee,  ubi  longa  venit ; 


. »» 


and  ibid,  2,  579:  "intorquet  iacula  et  fngientibns  addit^'*  in 
which  last  two  adduced  instances,  as  well  as  in  our  text^  the 
word  corresponds,  as  nearly  as  a  different  part  of  speech  can 
correspond,  to  the  addosso  of  the  Italians. 

Causa  mali  tanti  coniux  iterum  hospita  teucris  (vs.  93), 
theme ;  exi  ernique  itkrum  tiialami,  yariation. 

TU  NE  CEDE  MALIS,   SED   CONTRA  AUDENTIOR  ITO  QUA  TUA  TE 

FORTUNA  siNET  (vv.  95,  96). — Notwithstanding  the  contrary 
weight  of  MS.  authority,  I  read  qua  not  quam,  (I)  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  the  sense,  the  sentiment  afforded  by  quam, 
viz.,  ^^  eo  AUDENTIOR  obsistc  MALIS,  quo  minus  res  tuae  te  sinere 
videbuntur"  (Wagner,  1861),  being  as  monstrous  as  it  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  mores  not  of  the  Aeneid  only  but  of  all 
antiquity,  with  which  Fortuna  was  of  co-ordinate  authority  with 
Fate  itself ;  all  events  whatsoever,  when  considered  in  relation  to 
a  supposed  irresistible  will,  being  said  to  be  the  work  of  Fate ; 
and  all  events  whatsoever,  when  considered  without  such  refe- 
rence, being  said  to  be  the  work  of  Fortune.  To  think  of  oppos- 
ing or  evading  Fortune,  therefore,  as  little  entered  into  the  mind 
of  a  Sibyl,  or  a  hero,  or  a  poet,  as  to  think  of  opposing  or  evad- 
ing Fate ;  and  the  command  conveyed  to  Aeneas  in  the  words  of 
our  text  is  not  to  resist,  thwart,  or  oppose  that  Fortuna  which 
was  inevitable,  but  to  go  boldly  hand-in-hand  with  Fortune  as 
far  as  inevitable,  omnipotent  Fortune  (8.  334 : 

**  Fortuna  omnipotens  et  ineluctabile  Fatum") 

allowed  him.     Compare  5.  22  : 

.     .     .     '*  supcrat  quoniam  Fortuna^  scquamur, 
quoquc  vocat,  vertamus  iter." 

Eurip.  Ton,  976 :  ra  SuvnTa  vvv  ToX/i»;<TOi'.     And  (4),  I  read 
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i^.  and  not  quam  on  account  of  the  exact  parallelism,  no  less 
12.147: 

"  qua  Tiaa  eat  Forttma  pati,  Parcaeque  sinebant 
cedere  res  Latio,  Tumuni  et  tua  moenia  texi  " 


(^^irl^cre  the  reading  is  "qua,"  and  cannot  by  possibility  be 
€1  -ca.  «fcm),  and  of  9.  291 :  "  audentior  ibo  in  casus  omnes"  (where 
only  is  the  general  meaning  the  same  as  that  of  our  text, 
by  a  singular  coincidence,  {a)  the  very  same  comparative 
^^identior  "  is  again  used  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in 
text,  and  (6)  the  words  "  in  casus  omnes  "  may  be  regarded 
modified  form  of  the  qua  tua  tb  fortuna  sinkt  of  our  text), 
of  11.  128 : 


"  et  te,  si  qua  viam  dederit  Fortuna,  Latino 


iuogemasregi;'* 


Oi, 


**  et  quamcunque  viam  dederit  Fortuna  aequatiir  ;^' 

^atixa,  Silo.  S.  6.  55 : 

.     .     .     '*  sed  laudum  terminus  cato 
quern  Fortuna  sinit/' 

whidi  compare  Liv.  30.  15 :  "  quantum  res  sinerot,"  and 
ordinary  forms  of  expression,  "qua  datur,"  11.  293 ;  "qua 
"  Ov.  Met  10. 16i ;  "  qua  potes,"  Id.  Trist.  3.  7.  5U  ;  and 
ly  Hor.  Sat  1.  2.  50  : 

**  qua  res,  qua  ratio  suadcrct,  quaquo  modcate 
munilico  esse  licet.'* 


'TH. 


comparative  audentior  induced  the  ignorant  scribe  to  write 
instead  of  qua,  and  the  ignorant  scribe  led,  as  usual,  in  his 
not  only  the  more  modem,  but  even  the  most  ancient,{com- 
tors,  Servius  included. 
^X?his  passage  serves  in  no  small  degree  to  confirm  me  in  three 
**^^lioiig  to  which  I  had  already  arrived  in  the  course  of  this 
;  first,  that  in  many  instances  the  true  reading  of  a  Vii'gi 
text  cannot  be  arrived  at  so  long  as  we  hold  ourselves  bound 
y  Authority,  whether  that  authority  be  mauuscri})t  or  editorial; 
•^^^ndly,  that  the  alterations  made  by  Nicholas  lleinsius  (who 
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here  reads  quam)  in  the  readings  of  Daniel  Heinsius  (who  here 
reads  qua)  are  often,  I  had  almost  said  generally,  for  the  worse; 
thirdly,  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  alterations  made  by  Wagner 
(who  here  reads  quam)  in  the  Heynian  text  (which  here  reads 
qua). 

AuDENTiOR  (vs.  95). — Much  less  than  audens;  not  boldly ^ 
but  icith  some  degree  of  boldness.  See  Bemm.  on  1.  232 ;  3.  377 ; 
and  compare  7.  46,  "  senior,"  beginning  to  be  old^  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  age;  and  12.  615,  "  segnior,"  rather  dull,  somewhat  dull. 
Audens  itself  is,  besides,  to  be  carefully  distinguished  firom 
audax,  the  former  signifying  a  becoming  or  proper  kind  of 
boldness  (as  Ammian.  26.  9 :  '^  ut  pro  imperiali  germine  .  •  . 
pugnarent  audentius^  iras  militum  accendebat."  Tacit.  Hist. 
2.  2:  "  Igitur  oram  Achaiae  et  Asiae  ao  laeva  maris  praeveetus, 
Bhodum  et  Gyprum  insulas  inde  Syriam  aud^ntioribus  spatiis 
petebat"),  the  latter,  according  to  the  necessary  force  of  the  ter- 
mination ax^  an  excessive  or  improper  kind.  Contrast  **  audax 
iuventa,"  Georg.  U.  565^  with  "  audentes  Fortuna  iuvat,**  Aen. 
10.  28U ;  and  see  Bemm.  on  "  stemacis  equi,"  12.  364 ;  and 
"  sequacibus  undis,"  6.  193. 


100-123. 

EA ALCIDEN 


Ea     FRENA     FURKNTI     CONCTTIT,      ET     STIMULOS     SUB     PECTORE 

YERTiT  APOLLO  (vv.  100,  101). — Continuation  of  the  metaphor 
of  verses  77-80,  where  see  Rem.  Compare  Lucan,  5.  169  (of 
Phemonoe) : 

»     .     .     *  *  bacchatur  demons  aliena  per  antnira 
colla  forens,  vittasciue  dci,  Phoebeaquc  serta. 


iratum  te,  Phoebe,  ferens,  nee  verbere  solo 
uteiis  et  stimulis ;  Haninias  iu  visicera  niergis ; 
accipit  q\  frenosy 
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Ea  frena  furenti. — *'  Ita  temperat  Apollo  conoitatum 
gffc^^j'llae  pectus,  ut  ei  non  liceat  simplicem  rerum  veritatera 
pr^n^onere,  sed  ut  ambagum  obscuritate  involvat  verura,"  Wagner 
(e€:3t  -  Heyn.  and  Praest).  This  is  not  the  meaning.  Obscuris 
vEi  :k^a  iNvoLVENS  is  the  mere  supplement  of 

TALIBU8  EX  ADYTO  DICTIS  CVMAEA  SIBYLLA 
H0RKENDA8  CANTT  AMBAGES  ANTROQUE  REMUOIT, 

aiL^5Lthe  reference  made  by  ea  frena  furenti  is  not  to  this  mere 
sa|g>]plementy  but  to  the  whole  preceding  account  of  the  Sibyl's 
de^otneanonr,  from  "  at  Phoebi  nondum  patiens,"  vs.  77,  to  urbe, 
VB-  S7.  To  which  whole  preceding  account  talibus  ex  adytci 
j>i€zr:ns,  vs.  98,  also  refers;  talibus  ex  adyto  dictis  and  ea 

NA  furenti  being  co-ordinate,  and  the  sense  being  the  same 
:f  Virgil  had  written  talibus  ex  adyto  dictis  . . .  taiia  frena 

ENTi.  This  whole  demeanour  and  the  whole  preceding  speech 
of  "fclie  Sibyl  are  accordingly  again  referred  to  together  in  th^ 
next  line. 


VT  PBIITDM  CE88IT  FUBOR,  BT  RABIDA  ORA  QUIERUKT, 

# 

-wlt^xe  the  furor  spoken  of  (the  self-same  fury  expressed  by 

fU  Ft:ENTi,  vs.  100)  is  not  the  fiiry  Involcendi  vera  obscuris,  but 

tb^    iury  manifested  by  the  Sibyl  in  her  whole  conduct,  words, 

atxci   demeanour.     This  passion  of  tlie  Sibyl  is  not  mere  poetical 

ot^^Qonent,  the  ancient  doctrine  being  that  in  the  passion  futurity 

v^B-^    revealed,  even  though  not  understood  by  the  prophet  or 

-prophetess  herself.   .  See  Ammian.  21.  1 :  "  Aperiunt  tunc  quo- 

qIV^  Ventura,  cum  aestuant  hominum  corda,  sed  loquuntur  divina. 

^ol  enim  (ut  aiimt  physici)  mens  mundi,  nostras  mentes  ex  sese 

velut  scintillas  diifunditans,  cum  eas  incenderit  vehementius, 

|aturi  conscias  reddit.     Unde  Sibyllae  crebro  se  dicunt  ardere, 

torrente  vi  magna  flammarum  .  .  .  SuflBciet  dici„  quod  et  gram- 

xnaticus  locutus  interdum  est  barbare,  et  absurde  cecinit  musi- 

cus,  et  ignoravit  remedium  medicus,  et  non  ideo  nee  grammatica, 

nee  musica,  necmedicina  subsistit."     See  Rem.  on  vv.  46-54, 

$vpra. 

Omnia  praecepi  (vs.  105),  theme ;  atque   animo  mecum 
ANTE  PBREOi,  Variation.     Compare  Aesch.  Prom.  Vinct.  101 
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(Prometheus  speaking) : 

.     .     .     wapra  wpol^twitrrafiai 
CTKtBptos  ra  /icXAorr*,  ov8c  fioi  woraiPtop 
mifi*  ov9tP  i}|ci. 

Tenebrosa  palus  acheronte  refuso  (vs.  107). — Commen- 
tators, and  especially  Heyne,  discuss  at  some  length  what  lake 
precisely  is  here  designated  by  the  term  tenebrosa  palus— 
some  imagining  that  it  is  a  certain  Lacus  Aoherusius  situated 
between  Baiae  and  Misenum  C"  Fuit  tamen  in  his  ipsb  loois  ad 
Cumas  palus  Acherusia  (cf.  exours.  2  et  9  extr.  ad  h.  libr.)  ad 
quam  Virgilius  respioere  debuit,"  Heyne.  "  Palus  Acherusia 
Cumis  vicina  quam  ex  Acheronte  exundante  (refuso)  ortam 
putabant/'  Wagner  (1861).  ^'Erat  autem  ^Acherusia  pains 
Cumis  vidua/  "  Plin.  N.  H.  3,  5,  Qossrau.  "  Eefuso  must  here 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  overflowing^  as  it  was  the  overflow  of  the 
river  that  formed  the  ^ palus  Acherusia/"  Conington),  and 
others  with  more  reason  setting  it  down  to  be  the  lake  of  Aver- 
nus  C'^  Avemum  significat,  quem  vult  nasoi  de  Acherontis  aes- 
tuariis,"  Serv.  (ed.  lion).  "Acheron,  fluvius  infemus  ex  quo 
Avemus  originem  habet,"  Cynth.  Cenet.  "  Der  Lacus  Avemus 
welcher  vom  ausgetretenen  wasser  des  unterweltlichen  flusses 
Acheron  entstehen  soil,"  Thiel).  I  say  "with  more  reason," 
and  might  have  said  with  all  reason,  because,  unless  this  be  one 
of  the  places  in  which  our  author  is  inconsistent  with  himself, 
the  iNFERNi  ianua  regis  here  spoken  of  can  be  no  other  than 
the  "  spelunca  alta  vastoque  immanis  hiatu,"  verse  237,  through 
which  Aeneas  immediately  afterwards  passes  as  through  an  open 
door  to  Hades;  and  that  "spelunca"  is  expressly  stated,  in  a 
passage,  too,  which  is  little  more  than  an  expansion  of  our  text, 
to  be  on  the  lake  of  Avemus : 

"  scmpea,  tula  lactt  nigro  nemorumgue  tenebris, 
quam  super  haud  uUae  poterant  impune  volantcs 
tendere  iter  pennis,  talis  scsc  halitus  atria 
faucibus  effundens  supera  ad  convexa  fci"ebat,*' 

where  "lacu  nigro  nemorumque  tenebris"  is  the  tenebrosa 
palus  of  our  text,  and  the  poisonous  effluvia  of  the  water  over 
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no  winged  thing  oould  fly  with  impunity  exactly  suoh  as 
lit  be  expects  to  exhale  from  a  reservoir  of  Acheron.    Com- 
SiUuB,  12. 120 : 

**  ille  olim  populis  dictum  Styga,  nomino  rerso 
stagna  inter  celebrem  nunc  mitia  monstrat  Avemum  : 
torn  triflti  nemore  atquc  umbris  nigrantibuB  horrena, 
et  fonnidatus  Tolucri,  letbale  vomebat 
suffuBO  Tims  caelo,  Stygiaque  per  urbes 
relligione  eacer,  Baevum  retinebat  honorem. 
liinc  yieina  palus,  fama  est  Aeherontit  ad  witUu 
jHmdere  iter,  caecas  stagnante  Toragine  fauces 
laxat,  et  hoirendos  aperit  telluris  hiatus, 
interdumque  novo  perturbat  lumine  Manes  '* 

("''^^iM^ape,  however,  there  is  a  confusion,  still  to  be  cleared  up,  in 
**  "^-^ — 10  yioina  palus,"  which  seems  to  indicate  a  lake  different 
that  of  Avemus  spoken  of  in  the  immediately  preceding 
);  also  Id.  13.  397 : 


*'  hortatur  Ticina  palus,  ubi  signat  ATemi 
squalentem  introitum  stagnans  Acherusius  humor 

*  yade  age,  et  a  medio  cum  se  noz  humida  cursu 
flexerit,  ad  fauces  vicini  castus  ATemi 
'  dnopraedictasacrisduroplacamina  Diti' 

conturgit  stratis  pergitque  ad  turbida  portae 

oetia  Taitareae 

turn  qua  se  primum  nipta  tellure  rccludit 
inyisum  caelo  specus,  atque  eructat  actrbam 
Coeyti  laxo  suspirans  ore  paludem^^^  &c., 

'^  emotat  acerbam  Cocyti  paludem  "  is  exactly  the  tene- 

PALX7S  ACUERONTE  REFUso  of  OUT  tcxt.   For  the  ovorflow- 

^  often  ascribed  to  the  rivers  of  Hades  see  Flat.  Phaed,  ad 
fill. 

^XLUH  EGO  PER  FLAMMAS  ET  MILLE   SEQUENTIA  TELA  ERIPUI 

^    %UMERi8  (w.  110,  111),  theme;  medioque  ex  hoste  re- 

^^»  variation. 
Itque  RSDirQUE  VI AM  TOTiES  (vs.  122). — ^Not  goes  and  re- 

^^^^^  or  comes  hack^  but  goes  and  re-goes;  goes  over  and  over  again, 
^^  Bern,  on  "  trahunt  retrahuntque,"  5.  709.     We  have,  how- 


B 
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ever,  on  the  contrary,  Hor.  Ep.  1.7.  55  :  "  It,  redit  et  narrat/' 
where  "  it,  redit "  can  only  be  goeSy  comes  hacl\ 

Quid  thesea,  magnum  quid  memorem  alciden?  (w.  122-3). 
— "  Magnum  quid  memorem  alciden  ?  Melius  sic  distingoitur, 
licet  quidam  legunt  quid  thesea  magnum,  ut  epitbeton  ei  dent, 
qui  per  se  non  est  magnus,"  Servius,  followed  by  the  two 
Heinsii,  Heyne,  Peerlkamp,  Jalin,  and  Qossrau.  "  Rectius 
post  MAGNUM  interpungitur  in  Mediceo ;  nimis  enim,  qui  antea 
nominantur  deprimuntur  prae  Hercule,  si  hoc  epitbeton  in  hao 
versus  sede  coUooatum  ad  bunc  trabere  malis.  Accedit,  quod 
finita  post  medium  versum  superiore  sententia  ineleganter  oon- 
ciditur  versus,  si  novum  ordinem  post  thesea  ordimur,''  Wagner 
(ed.  Heyn.),  preceded  by  Voss  {Anmcrkun[f.)y  and  followed  by 
Forbiger,  Ribbeck,  and  Conington.  I  entirely  agree  with  Ser- 
vius, and  to  the  arguments  of  Wagner  reply  (1),  that  the  inter- 
punction  of  the  Medicean  is  of  no  use  or  authority  either  here 
or  elsewhere  (see  prefatory  remarks).  (*),  that  it  is  not  to  the 
first  but  to  the  second  in  order  the  laudatory  epithet  should 
generally  be  attached,  for  the  plain  reason  that  the  narrative 
should  always  rise  to,  not  fall  from,  a  climax.  (8),  that  if  there 
is  any  character  whatever  which  pre-eminently  distinguishes  the 
writings  of  Virgil  and  Horace  from  those  of  inferior  poets,  it  is 
precisely  the  skill  and  effect  with  which  they  both  break  the 
sing-song  of  the  verse,  while  at  the  same  time  they  excite  the 
expectation  and  interest  of  the  reader,  by  occasionally  pausing 
either  immediately  before  the  last  foot  or  last  word,  or  imme- 
diately after  the  first  foot  or  first  word  of  the  verse.  Let 
anyone  compare  one  hundred  lines  of  the  Aeneld  with  an  equal 
length  of  the  Epithahmimn  qfPeleua  and  Thetis^  and  say  whether 
he  does  not  prefer  the  varied  cadence  of  the  frequently  broken 
and  interrupted  verses  of  the  former  to  the  unbroken  monoto- 
nous smoothness  of  the  latter.  The  difference  between  the  two 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  in  our  own  language  between  the  per- 
petually smooth  verses  of  Surrey's  translation  of  the  Aeneid^  in 
which  the  pause  is  regularly  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  the  noble 
verses  of  ParadUe  Loat^  in  which  it  is,  as  often  as  the  author  can 
by  possibility  so  place  it,  either  in  the  middle,  near  the  begiur 
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g,  or  before  the  end.     (4),  that  in  the  very  similar  oita- 

of  examples,  1.  103,  the  very  similar  laudatory  epithet 

gens"  is  separated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  from  the 

xeding  part  of  the  verse  in  order  to  exalt  the  second  cha- 

^r  mentioned,  viz.,  Sarpedon  in  the  next  line,  while  the  pre- 

'•isly  mentioned  character.  Hector,  has  to  remain  contented 

the  very  doubtful  praise  "  saevus."    And  (5),  that  while 

^he  one  hand  all  depreciation  of  Theseus  is  obviated  by  the 

Lament  to  him  of  the  first  place,  Hercules  has  no  more  than 

due  in  the  epithet  magnum.    To  assign  to  Theseus  not  only 

'^^^    first  place  but  the  laudatory  epithet,  and  especially  the  epi- 

MAGNUM,  so  peculiarly  the  well-earned  and,  even  by  our 

1;  himself  elsewhere,  acknowledged  right  of  Hercules,    as 

^  -    414  (where  see  Eem.) :  "  his  niagnum  Alciden  contra  stetit ; " 

8.     X02: 

.     .     .     "  rex  Areas  honorem 
Amphitryoniadae  magno  divisque  fcrebaf 

Coompare  Ovid,  Met.  9.  ISi  : 

.     .     .     *'  actaque  tnagni 
Herculis  implerant  terras.*' 

.  Od.  4.  5.  35 : 

.     .     .     '*  laribiis  tuum 
miscet  numen,  uti  Graecia  CastoriM 
et  tnagni  memor  Uerculi^/* 

xxeca,  Med.  6i7  : 

"  morto  quod  crimen  tener  expiavit 
Herculi  magtw  puer  irrepertus  ?  " 

I<i.  Sere.  Oet.  77:? ; 

'*  boccine  illo  summo  fnagnus  Alcides  eat 
ad  fata  et  umbras  atque  peiorem  polum ! " 

'.  1988  (chorus  apostrophizing  deified  Hercules)  : 

*'  sed  tu  domitor  magne  ferarum, 
orbisquo  simul  pacator  ades.'' 

-^*<</.  1755 : 

.    .    .     *'  sed  quid  hoc  ?  maestam  intuor 
sinu  gerentem  reliqnias  magni  Herculis/' 
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Ibid.  U17  (Dejanira,  speaking  of  Hercules) : 

'*  errat  per  orbexn,  non  ut  aequetur  lovi, 
neo  at  per  urbes  magnu9  Argolicas  eat. 
quod  amet  requirit :  virgmum  thalamos  petit.** 

Id.  Here.  Fur.  1^39  (Amphitr.  to  Megara) : 

'*  miseranda  coniux  Herculis  magniy  sile.** 

Ibid.  827 : 

.    .    .     *'  densa  sed  laoto  venit 
clamore  turba,  frontibus  laurum  gerens, 
Mo^ittque  meritas  Herculis  laudes  canit" 

Sil,  3.  512 : 

«  neo  mora ;  commotum  promissis  ditibiu  agmen 
erigit  in  collcm,  et  vestigia  linquere  nota 
Herculis  edicit  magniy  crudisque  locorum 
ferre  pedem,  ac  proprio  turmas  evadere  calle." 

Stat.  Theb.  5.  Ul  : 

*(  audet  iter  im^nique  sequens  vestigia  mutat 
Herculis,  et  tarda  quamvis  se  mole  ferentem 
vix  cursu  toner  aequat  Hylas." 

Ibid.  6.  sue : 

**  it  Crhromis  Hippodamusque,  alter  satus  Hercule  magno^ 
alter  ab  Oenomao  "] , 

and  to  leave  Hercules  without  any  praise  at  all,  is  to  shook 
even  our  modem,  how  much  more  all  ancient,  sentiment.  Who 
would  say  or  write  now :  '^  not  to  mention  Andrew,  the  great 
apostle,  or  Paul  P" 
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127-192. 

NOCTES — HERDS 


T^AB.  LECT.  (vs.  160). 

8KZL1BSA1IT  I  Rom.  J  Pal, ;  Pierius.   fli  Senrius ;  D.  Heins. ;  Hanpt ;  Ribb. 
FKKKBAHT  III  N.  Heins.  (1670). 


T^AE.  LECT.  (vs.  186). 

TOCB  PBBCATUK  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATISED  DI  Hanpt; 
Peerlk.;  Gmppe. 


TOOK  :m  Rom.  n  A.  ID  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704) ;  Bnrm.;  Heyne ; 
Smnok;  Wakef.;  Pott;  Jabn. 

^^x^  I  Pal.,  Med.  II  ii.  Ill  Princ;  Rom.  1473  ;  Yen.  1470,  1471, 
X472,  1475,  1486;  Mod.;  Mil.  1475;  Breso.;  R.  Steph.;  D.  Heins.; 
^^Vagn.  (edd.  Heyn.  and  1861) ;  Forb. ;  Lad. ;  Hanpt ;  Ribb. 

OKB  Kl  A;  ood.  Longobard.  (Pierins).  Ill  P.  Mannt. ;  La  Cerda ;  Philippe. 


NOCXES  ATQTJE   DIES  PATET   ATRI    lANUA   DITIS  :    SED    REVOCARE 
6IlAI>xrM  SUPERASQUE  EVADERE  AD  AURAS,  HOC  OPUS,  HIC  LABOR 

^^  (tv.  127-9). — "  Virgil  makes  use  of  the  thought  [viz.,  of 
^«Boh.  Pera.  689 : 

•    •     .    01  Kara  x'^'^os  Btoi 

for  big  purpose  here,  though  it  does  not  seem  very  suitable. 

-"^  difficulty  is  for  a  living  man  to  make  the  journey :  this,  as 

^"^  find  afterwards,  can  only  be  surmounted  by  obtaining  a  pass- 

P^  of  a  particular  kind ;  but  when  it  has  once  been  surmoimted, 

^Q  return  does  not  appear  to  be  less  easy  than  any  other  part  of 

^  journey ;  at  least  we  do  not  find  that  Aeneas  had  any  obstacle 

*^  overcome,  verse  898,"  Conington — incorrectly,  as  I  think. 

The  letnm  is  more  difficult  than  the  going  down  only  because 

t^o  going  down  is  final  and  without  return.    AH  go  down,  and 

it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  go  down,  and  if  you  please 
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to  go  there  is  notliiug  to  hinder  you.  But,  then,  you  must  go 
as  others  go — i,  e.y  you  must  die.  This  you  don't  wish  to  do, 
and  there  is  the  rub.  This  difficulty  is  got  over  by  the  means 
prescribed,  and  with  it  the  difficulty  of  returning.  To  expect 
Aeneas  to  have  any  difficulty  in  returning,  after  he  is  admitted 
on  the  condition  of  returning — in  other  words,  after  all  difficulty 
both  of  going  and  returning  has  been  cleared  away — ^is  to  contra- 
dict the  entire  scope  and  meaning  of  the  passage. 

Pauci  quos  aequus  amavit  iupiter,  aut  ardens  evexit  ad 

AETHERA  VIRTUS  DIS  GENITI  POTUERE   (w.  129-131). — Viz.,  the 

demigods.     Compare  Lucan,  9.  5 : 

**  qua  niger  astriforis  connectitur  axibus  aef, 
quodquc  patct  terras  inter  lunoeque  meatus, 
aemidei  mattes  habitant,  quos  ignea  virtus, 
innocuos  vitae,  paticntes  aetheris  imi 
fecit,  ct  actemoB  animam  coUegit  in  orbes.*' 

Si  TANTUS  AMOR  MENTI  (vS.  133),  thcmC  ;    81  TANTA  CUPIDO 

EST,  first  variation ;  et  insano  iuvat  indulgere  labori,  seoond 
variation. 

HUNC  TEGIT  OMNIS   LUCUS  (w.  138-9),  thcmC  ;    ET  OBSCURIS 

CLAUDUNT  coNVALLiBus  UMBRAE,  Variation. 

PrIMO   AVTJLSO    NON    deficit    alter   AUREUS    (w.    143-4), 

theme ;  et  simili  frondescit  virga  metallo,  variation. 

Praeterea  iacet  exanimum  tibi  corpus  amici  [ts.  1493 
(heu  !  NEscis),  &c. — The  common  trick  of  fortime-tellers  in  our 
own  days,  viz.,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  some  par- 
ticular circumstance  relating  to  the  previous  or  present  circum- 
stances of  the  inquirer,  in  order  that  the  (wise !)  inquirer  inaj 
conclude  from  their  real  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  that 
their  pretended  knowledge  of  his  future  circumstances  is  real 
also.  See  verse  188,  where  we  have  Aeneas  formally  drawing 
this  very  conclusion : 

QUANDO  OMNIA  VERB, 
HET7  NIXrUM,  DE  TB  VATES,  MISENE,  LOCUTA  EST. 


■»         r 


Sedibus  refer  suis  (vs.  152),  theme ;  condb  sepulcro^  varia- 
tion. 

Presso  ore  (vs.  155). — T/te  month  being  closed,  viz.,  by  the 
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ing  of  the  lips  together,  exactly  as  9.  487 :  "  press!  oculos/* 
the  eye%y  viz.,  by  the  pressing  of  the  lids  together. 
T'estioia  FiGiT  (vs.  159). — As  we  would  say,  plants  hi%  aieps^ 
deliberately^  treads  slotcit/.    See  Eem.  on  vs.  197,  and  con^ 
Claud,  de  Belt.  Get.  169: 

*'  ex  quo  iam  patrioe  gens  hmec  oblita  Triones, 
atque  Istnun  tnuisvexa  semel,  vettiginJlxU 
Threicio  funesta  solo" 

fixed  its  foot  in  one  place^  or  stood,  but  trod,  trod  firmbj\ 
It  COMES  (vs.  159),  theme;  paribus  cukis  vestigia  figit, 
ation. 

!uLTA  inter  sese  vario  sermone  serebant  (vs.  160). — 

\  is  another  of  those  numerous  instances  in  which  Nicholas 

altered  so  much  for  the  worse  the  text  of  Daniel  Heinsius. 

he  should  have  done  so  is  the  more  unaccountable,  as  his 

ifikx^ourite  MS.  has  serebant,  the  true  reading,  as  I  doubt  not; 

axkd.  with  the  exception  of  Heyne  the  one  happily  adopted  by 

modem  editors.     Serebant  is  literally  icere  throwing  out,  as  a 

iioicer  throws  out  of  his  hand ;  thretc  out  and  left  there  as  a  sower 

throws  seed  out  of  his  hand^  and  lets  it  lie  tcithout  looking  after  it; 

*  Wy  appropriate  term  wherewith  to  express  conjectunng,  guess- 

^f  ohatting  over  the  matter,  as  distinguished  from  ratiocinat- 

^gf  I'easoning,  argfuing,  discussing.    Compare  Seneca,  Med.  26 : 

querelas  verbaque  incassum  sero.^^    Stat.  Theb.  2.  1^8  : 

.     .     .     **  postquam  mcdiis  in  scdibus  aulae 
congTMd,  inque  vicem  deztras  iunxere,  locumque 
quo  Mrere  arcanas  aptum  atque  evolvero  curaA, 
iiuiduiit,  prior  his  dubios  com]>ellat  Adrastus.** 

'^  ^cAill.  g.  35  (of  Diomedes  and  Ulysses; : 

**  lie  fegnes  heroes  eunt,  campumque  putontem 
qui  mediuB  portum  celsamquu  interiacct  urbom 
ultermio  temtotu  terunt ;  prior  occuput  ai-or 
Tydides :  'qua  nunc  verum  ratione  paramus 
scrutari  P  namque  ambiguo  sub  pectore  (|Uoiiduni 
veno,  quid  imbelles  thyrsos  mercatus  et  aera 
urbibus  in  mediin,  Uacchacaf[uu  terga,  niiti'UM(|ue 
hue  tuleri^i,  varirNjue  as|)€rsai>  uobriddd  auit)  r*  ** 
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Tadt.  JUat.  5.  11 :  '^  Mox  oessere  hostes,  et  sequentibus  diebus 
pro  portis  praelia  serebant "  [skirmished  before  the  gates].  The 
Ghreeks  used  airiipuv  and  KaTaairupHVy  and  the  Italians  of  the 
present  day  use  aeminare  in  a  similar  manner.  See  Acta  Apostt. 
17m  18:  Tt  ai/' 0£Xoi  o  airtpfioXoyog  otn'oc  Xeyiiv ;  (better 
translated  by  WicklifEe  than  in  our  authorized  version,  "  What 
wole  this  sower  of  wordis  seie  P").  Evang.  Marc.  U,  lU :  O  cnrfc- 
pMv  Tov  X070V  aTTupu.  Soph.  AJaXj  lOOJ^  (Teuoer,  beholding 
the  dead  body  of  Ajax) : 

m  9va0€eeror  ofifia  kcu  rokfiris  xueptUf 

Varohi,  Stor.  IHormt.  10^  p.  327  :  "  onde  i  Faneiatiehi  erano  iti 
seminando  ohe  Pistoia  s'ayeva  a  spoliare  di  tutte  le  grasoe/'  &o. 
Nay,  has  not  Servius  observed  that  the  very  word  sermo  springs 
from  this  root,  and  have  we  not  the  very  expression  ^' sermo  viae" 
for  the  talk  of  persons  walking  together  on  the  roadP — Claud. 
in  JRufin.  2.  287  : 

.     .    .     "  mentisque  calorem 
non  termone  viae^  non  inter  pocola  mmpi." 

In  like  manner  subserere  (Amm.  16.  2)  is  to  suggest. 

£6ne,  adopting  serebant,  accounts  for  the  use  of  the  term 
in  a  manner  much  less  creditable  to  our  author  ( Ueber  die  Sprache 
der  JRomiscIien  Epiker^  p.  167) :  "  Simplex  pro  composito  est  eine 
beliebte  formel  womit  man  viele  schwierigkeiten  geschwind 
abthut.     Diese  erklarung  passt  auch  zu 

MVLTA  INTSB  BB8B  TARIO  8BBM0MB  SE&EBAMT. 

Denn  hier  steht  offenbar  serebant  fiir  diaserebantj  weil  dies 
compositum  die  gewohnliche  rede  durchaus  verlangt,  wie  Cicero 
sagt :  *  quae  inter  me  et  Scipionem  disserebantur  *  (Lael.  10.  3S)^ 
und  andere.     Aber  disserebant  passte  nicht  in  den  vers." 

Aerk  ciere  viros  (vs.  165),  theme;  martem  accenderb 
CANTU,  variation. 

Et  lituo  pugnas  insignis  obibat  et  hasta  (vs.  167). — 
Compare  Kriemhilde^s  Rache^  von  Alfred  Eeimiont :  "  Volker, 
der  kuhne  spielmann,  also  genannt  weil  er  fiedeln  konnte  und 
fechten  mit  gleicher  meisterschaft." 
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fiTABULA    ALTA    FERARUM    (V8.  179). — The    STABULA    of   the 

*v«rxl<5l  beasts  are  said  to  be  alta,  not  because  they  are  formed  by 
tir^>^3«  whioh  are  tall,  but  because  stabula  are  always  alta,  and 
n.  X  f:^  ^kj  therefore,  the  standing  epithet  of  stabula.  See  Bemm. 
on.    *  ^  stabula  alta,"  9.  388,  and  10.  723. 

ZParibusqub  ACCiNoiTUR  ARMis  (vs.  184). — Compare  Theo- 
us's  directions  to  his  son  Honorius,  Claud,  de  U  Cons.  Honor, 

.     .     .     *'8ilvam  si  caedere  provocat  usus, 
sumta  ne  pudeat  quercum  stravisso  bipcnni  ;'* 

Quint.  Curt.  8.  11:  ''Ipse  [Alexander]  primus  truncam 

xem  ieoit;  clamorque  exercitus,  index  alacritatis,  secutus 

3iullo  detrectante  munus,  quod  rex  oceupavisset." 

©ic  vocB  PRBCATUR  (vs.  186). — I  prefer  the  reading  voce  to 

B,  not  only  as  making  the  better  sense  {prays  aloud;  see 

190,  and  compare  "voce  vocantem,"  12.  638),  but  as 

^^^^ovuring  again  in  the  same  context,  11.  784.    Forte  has  pro- 

"^^ly  crept  in  from  verse  190. 

OeMINAE  QUUM   FORTE   COLUMBAE   CAELO   VENERE  VOLANTES 

v'v^V'.  190-1). — Compare  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  62 :  "  Laetum  augurium 
^^l>io  Valenti  exercituique  quem  in  bellum  agebat,  ipso  profec- 
^lonis  die,  aguila  leni  meatu,  prout  agmen  incederet,  velut  dux 
praecolavii^  longumque  per  spatium  is  gaudentium  militum 
or,  ea  quies  interritae  alitis  f uit,  ut  Iiaud  dubium  magnae  et 
P^osperae  rei  omen  acciperetur." 

Eeros  (vs.  192).— See  Rem.  on  1.  200. 
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197-206. 

SIC  EFFATUS  VESTIGIA  PRESSIT 
OBSERVANS  QUAE  SIGNA  FERANT  QUO  TENDERE  PEROANT 
PASCENTES  ILLAE  TANTUM  PRODIRE  VOLANDO 
QUANTUM  ACIE  POSSENT  OCULI  8ERVARE  8EQUENTUM 
INDE  UBI  VENERE  AD  FAUCES  GRAVEOLENTIS  AVERKI 
TOLLUNT  SE  CELERES  LIQUIDUMQUE  PER  AERA  LAPSAE 
8EDIBUS  OPTATIS  GEMINAE  SUPER  ARBORS  SIDUNT 
DISCOLOR  UNDB  AURl  PER  RAMOS  AURA  REFUI^IT 
QUALE  SOLET  SILVIS  BRUMALI  FRIGORB  VISCUM 
FRONDE  VIRERE  NOVA  QUOD  NON  SUA  8EMINAT  ARBOS 


TAS,  LECT.  (vs.  203). 

GEMINAE  I  Rom,  Hi!;  cod.  Longobard.  (Pierius).  Ill  Yen.  1472 ;  La 
Cerda  ;  Barm. ;  Heyne ;  Voss ;  Bmnok ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Dorph. ; 
Haapt;  Conington. 

GEMiNA  I  Pal,y  Med,  D  Jf .  ID  Donat.  Ars  Or. :  Sergios,  Explan.  in 
Donat,  (Eeil  4,  p.  518) ;  Arusian.;  Diomed.;  Priscian,  Insi,'Or»  14.51 
{**  ue.y  in  GEKINA  ARBORE  SIDUNT  SUPER") ;  Beda  (Cologne,  1688,  toL  1, 
p.  24) ;  Cynth.  Cenet.  ('*6EMINA,  i.e.,  tnaffna");  Rome,  1469,  1473; 
Yen.  1470,  1471,  1475, 1486;  Mod. ;  MU.  1475 ;  BreBC.;  Albinns  (wbo 
obserres :  '*  Hjpallage  est,  ipsae  geminae  sidunt  ") ;  P.  Manut.  ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704);  PhiHppe;  Wagn.  (1832, 
1861);  Gosarau;  Lad.;  Ribb. 


Vestigia  pressit. — "Vestigia  pressit  Aeneas  oolmnbaram 
praeoedentium,"  Gesner  in  voce  vestigia.  " Inhibuit  incessum, 
i.e.,  substitit,"  Wagner,  and  Forbiger,  referring  to  verse  331  and 
following  Servius,  -who  adds  :  "  qxiia,  ad  captanda  angaria  post 
preces,  immobiles  vel  sedere  vel  stare  oonsuerant."  I  agree  with 
Wagner  and  Forbiger  in  understanding  ^'estioia  to  be  the 
vestigia  of  Aeneas,  not  of  the  pigeons,  but  think  that  the  pie* 
ture  is  not  of  Aeneas  standing  still  to  observe  the  pigeons,  but 
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of     .^^neas  following  the  pigeons  presso  gressu.    Compare  (fv), 
<1'6  exactly  parallel  description  of  Cadmus's  following  the 
of  the  cow  which  was  to  be  his  g^de  to  the  site  of  his 
city.  Met.  S.  15  : 

**  inciutoditam  lente  yidet  ire  iuvcncam, 
Hullum  senritii  signum  cenrice  gerentem. 
suitequititr,  prtssoque  legit  vestigia  grettu  " 

t  $fopSf  \}xA/bllotrs  tcith pt^essed  sfepsy  i.e.,  steps  pressed  firmly 

^he  ground  and  dwelt  upon,  nQt  taken  in  a  hurry,  but  slow 

deliberate,  nearly  our  measuredy  such  steps  as  a  stalker  uses 

game].    (Ii),  Val.  Flacc.  2.  454  (of  Hercules  and  Tela- 

hearing  the  cries  of  Hesione) : 

**  tMordti  pretsere  grmdumf  vacuumque  tequuntur 
TOciB  iter  " 

L^^ofc  sioppedj  for  they  follow  on  ("  sequuntur ")  J.     (e),  Lucr. 
^  •    S^o  (ed.  Lachmann) : 

* '  at  mater  virides  saltuB  orbata  peragrans 
noflcit  [vulg.  linquil]  humi  pedibus  rendgia  pretm  bisulcis, 
omnia  conyisens  oculin  loca,  si  queat  uf>quam 
conspicere  amiasum  fetum** 


of  the  foot  pressed  on  the  ground,  marks  made  on  the 

by  the  pressure  of  the  foot,  footmarks].     (<i),  Cic.  in 

^^•»rw,  U  (ed.  Lamb.,  p.  169)  :   "  Qui  huiusmodi  hominum 

odore  aut  aliquo  leviter  presso  restigio  perseguebantar  ^* 

htly  impressed  step,  i.e.,  slight  footmark],    (e),  Auct.  BeiL 

n.:  "Nostri  ped^  presso  propius  rivum  approjjiuquasscnf.^^ 

,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Corsica  : 

.     .     .     **  Libcrtr, 
tbe  mountain  goddess,  loves  to  range  at  large 
amid  such  scenes,  and  on  the  iron  soil 
priHts  her  majestic  $t$p^* 

her  foot  with  such  force  as  to  leav^e  its  prints  on  the 

._ie  opposite  of  Camilla,  whose  foot,  so  far  from  leaving 

^  ^Yint  on  the  ground,  would  not  have  dwelt  long  enough  on  the 

of  the  standing  com  to  harm  them,  or  on  the  surface  of  the 

to  become  wet  (''  nee  teneras  cursu  laesisset  aristas  .  .  .  cele- 


r 
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res  neo  tingueret  aequore  plantas")].  {g)y  Ourtius's  de» 
of  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Qreat  following  the  g^dai 
flock  of  crows  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  4.  7  (ed.  B 
"lamque  hand  procul  oraculi  sede  aberant,  cum  complui 
agmini  occurrunt,  modico  volatu  prima  signa  antecedei 
mode  humi  residebant,  cum  lentiua  agmen  incederet;  modo 
nis  levabant,  antecedentium  iterque  monstrantium  ritu" 
the  abated  speed  with  which  the  army  marched  after  tl 
is  expressed  by  ^'  cum  lentiiys  agmen  inoederet/'  exaotl 
our  text  the  abated  speed  of  Aeneas  is  expressed  by  v 
PRKSSIT,  pressed  his  steps^  dwelt  on  his  steps).  Also  (ft),  Li 
"  si  hastati  profligare  hostem  non  possent,  pede  presso  ec 
cedentes  in  intervalla  ordinum  principes  recipiebant." 
28.  14  :  "presso  gradu  incedere  iubet."  {J)i  -^^w.  11 
"  multa  premimus  vestigia  pruna  "  [not  stand  still  on  Hi 
\iui  press  our  steps  on  live  coalsy  walk  slowly  and  with  fir 
over  live  coals].    And  especially  (Jk),  Claud,  in  Rufin.  2. 

.     .     .     **  yiduae,  quibus  ille  [Rufinus]  maritoe 
abstulit,  orbataeque  niunt  od  gaudia  matres, 
insultantque  alacres.    laceros  iuTat  ire  per  artus, 
presaaqjie  calcato  vest  iff  ia  sanguine  tingi.*' 

And  (I),  Nemesian.  Cj/neg,  9  : 


.     .    .     "  iuvat  aumto  procedere  curru, 
et  parere  deo ;  virides  en  ire  per  lierbus 
imperat :  inULOXo  premimut  vettiffia  muBCO.' 


»» 


Even  in  the  passage  referred  to  by  Wagner  as  showi] 
premere  vestigia  is  to  stop,  the  meaning  is  not  to  s 
as  in  our  text  to  go  slowly  and  dwelling  on  the  step,  to  han^ 
step,  the  hanging  on  the  step  being  placed  after  the  st 
according  to  our  author's  usual  vanpov  wponpovy  a 
meaning  being:  hung  on  his  step,  and  stopped;  pressed 
more  firmly  on  the  ground,  and  stopped;  no  longer  went  at 
at  which  he  had  been  going,  but  went  slower  and  stopped. 
all  which,  that  the  immediately  succeeding  words — 

QVAXTUM  ACIE  P088ENT  OCULI  BERVARE  SEQUKSTUM — 

represent  Aeneas  not  as  watching  the  biids  from  the 
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vrblcfa.  he  was  when  he  first  saw  them,  but  as  actually  following 

them. 

1?he  meaning  of  premere,  in  connexion  with  pedem, 
gressum,  or  gradum,  will  appear  still  more  clearly  from  a 
ooxnpariBon  with  reprimere  and  comprimere,  in  the  same 
oonnexlon.  The  degree  of  pressure  or  check  on  the  gait  ex- 
pressed by  premere  amounts,  as  I  have  said,  to  no  more  than 
diminishing  the  full  swing  of  the  incessus,  dwelling  on  the 
step,  taking  a  firmer,  more  deliberate,  and  therefore  slower  step. 
This  is  what  Aeneas  does  in  our  text,  and  thereby  gains  time  for 
observation,  has  leisure  to  observe  : 


VKSTtOIA  PRBSStT^ 


OBSEMVASS  QVAB  8I0NA  FBRANT,  QUO  TENDERS  PEUOANT. 

The  next  degree  of  pressure  is  that  expressed  by  reprimere, 
'^here  the  pressure  amoimts  to  a  stop — a  stop  however  no  more 
thau  temporary,  the  onward  motion  being  intended  to  be  re- 
^^uaed  as  soon  as  the  obstacle  is  removed,  as  2.  378 : 

'<  obstupuity  retroqxLQ  pedem  cum  voce  repressit^* 

L^^ecied  /Us  footy  and  not  only  this  but,  "  retro  "  being  added, 
^^^cied  it  to  stick  a  degree  a»  to  draw  it  ba^k,  not,  however,  with 
^^  absolute  determination-of  going  no  further,  but  only  sur- 
prised and  frightened  by  the  unexpected  obstacle,  and  not  un- 
^^e]y  to  go  on  again  as  soon  as  that  obstacle  is  removed].  So 
^*«o  Ennius  in  Scipione^  quoted  by  Maorob.  6.  2 : 

.     .    •    **  mundus  caeli  vastuB  constitit  silentio, 
et  Neptunus  saevus  undis  asperU  pausam  dedit. 
sol  equis  iter  represeit  ungolis  volantibiis*' 

^^*^pped  for  the  moment,  interrupted  his  journey] ;  and  Animian. 

^*   2 :  "  Viso  itaque  exercitu  prooul  auditoque  liticinum  cantu, 

-f^*^euo  gradu  parumper  stetere  praedones"  [checked  their  step  and 

^^^^^^  still — not,  however,  with  a  settled  intention  of  going  no  fur- 

^^,  but  "parumper," /or  a  little  tchile^  and  until  tliey  liad  made 

^*r  ohsertations\.     The  last  degree  of  pressui*e  is  expressed  by 

^^primere  (con,  with  allforce^  by  all  means  at  €omtnatid)y  ex- 

dve  of  a  complete  and  full  stop,  all  intention  of  going  fur- 
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ther  being  renounced,  as  6.  389  : 

''  fare,  age,  quid  venlas,  iam  istinc,  et  eomprime  gre9$um  *' 

[Hold!  or  Halt!  as  we  say,  hold  your  foot  there^  and  don*t  go 
one  step  furtl^r']  ;  and  Sil.  3.  548  (of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  bjr 
Hannibal): 

.    .     .     •*  hie  nescia  vine! 
paulatim  glacies  c«dit  tepefacta  cniore, 
damque  premit  sonipes  daro  vtst^ia  comu, 
ungula  perfossis  haesit  cotnpre$8a  pruinis/' 

where  we  have  not  only  "  premere  vestigia,"  expressive  of  the 
firm  pressure  of  the  horse's  foot  on  the  ice,  but  **  compressa" 
also,  expressive  of  the  full  and  complete  pressure  of  the  ice  on 
the  foot,  the  holding  of  the  foot  by  the  ice,  and  ''  haesit,"  the 
consequent  complete  stop.  The  same  correlation  of  premere 
and  haerere  with  respect  to  the  hand  is  to  be  found  in  SiliuSy 
4.  387 : 

"  Eumachus  inde  Capyn :  sed  tota  mole  tenebat 
cfni  fixura  membris  teg^en ;  taraen  improbus  eiuds 
annexam  parmae  decidit  vulnere  laevam, 
inque  siio  pres»a  est  non  reddens  tegmina  ninn 
infelix  manm^  atque  haeait  labentibiiA  armia/' 

where  we  have  again  "  pressa,"  the  pressure,  and  "  haesit,'*  the 
consequent  adhesion — that  adhesion  to  the  thing  or  place  which 
in  the  step  we  call  stop. 

Sign  A  (vs.  198). — Understood  by  Servius  to  mean  auguries^ 
omens  :  ''  Hinc  iam  optimum  significatur  augurium  quod  pasoe- 
bant."  And  so  Heyne  and  Forbiger :  "  quae  signa,  quale 
augurium,  quid  ostendant."  Peerlkamp  is  nearer  the  truth: 
''  QUO  pergerent  et  ita  viam  monstrarent ;  quam  viam  perg^do 
signarent."  But  neither  has  Peerlkamp  observed  the  entire 
sense,  or  how  the  words  quae  signa  ferant  come  to  mean 
**  quo  pergerent  et  ita  viam  monstrarent."  We  shall  find  this 
out  by  considering  what  f erre  signa  is.  Now  ferre  signa 
is  never  anything  else  than  ferre  vexilla,  ferre  aquilas, 
cftrrg  the  standards^  the  signs  which  the  army  is  to  follow.  See 
Liv.  passim  :  "  signa  ferri  iubet ; "  Ovid,  Rem.  Amor.  If : 

*'  tnidita  qui  toties,  to  duce,  aigna  tuli ;"" 
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Id.  .^±mor.  2.  3.  10: 

"  sint  tibi  cum  domina  aignaferenda  tna/* 

And.  80  exactly  in  our  text  quae  signa  ferant,  what  sinndards 
ikef/  carry y  i.e.,  tchither  they  leady  as  explained  in  the  immediately 
follo^wing  words  quo  tendere  pergant,  which  thus  become  the 
^mation  of  the  theme  quae  sign  a  ferant.  SeeBem.  on  1. 550. 
SioxA  is  not  with  Servius  and  Heyne  "auguria,  omina/'  because 
&©  l>ird8  themselves  were  the  "  auguria,"  the  "  omina ;"  being 
VeiiU8*8  birds  they  were  themselves  the  best  omens  Aeneas  could 
^ve,  and,  having  seen  the  birds,  all  that  he  had  now  to  do  was 
^0  "Watch  well  whither  they  would  lead  him : 

OB8ERTANS,  QUAE  SIOXA  TB&ANT,  QUO  TBNDBRE  PEHOAXT. 

^uab  signa  ferant. —  What  signs  do  they  carry  ?  =  in  what 

/^"^rtian  do  they  carry  their  signs  ?  exactly  as  we  say  in  Eng- 

/^^,  what  wind  is  blowing  ?  =  tV*  w/iat  direction  is  the  icind  hlow^ 

Observans  quae  signa  ferant. — Compare  1.  458 :  "  quae 
^^^^xma  sit  urbi .  .  .  miratur." 

IPascentes  illae  (vs.  199),  not  pergant  pascentes;  first, 

luse  it  was  not  the  feeding  of  the  birds  which  should  have 

'^H  observed  by  Aeneas — it  was  indiflEerent  to  him  whether 

were  feeding  or  not — ^but  simply  quo  tendere  pergant; 

^^^^^ondly,  because  a  pause  after  pascentes,  first  word  in  the  line, 

^Hld  have  bestowed  on  it  an  emphasis  disproportioned  to  its 

^  ^^I>ortanoe  (see  Bem.  2.  247) ;  thirdly,  because  we  have,  1.  401, 

^^'^uces  illi,'*  exactly  corresponding  to  pascentes  illae  ;  and 

_  "^^ly,  because,  as  observed  by  Wagner,  pascentes  joined  to 

■-AB  explains  tantum  prodire  volando  quantum,  &c. 

[•tfUfer].  Not  pascentes  illae,  but  pergant  pascentes  ; 

',  because  the  good  omen  of  the  feeding  of  the  birds  should 

a  strong  emphasis,  and  in  order  to  have  a  strong  emphasis 

^  ^lionld  be  joined  with  the  preceding  verse  and  separated  from 

^^    sucoeeding  words  of  its  own  verse  by  a  pause ;  secondly, 

"^^^ause  we  have  in  Manilius's  "  ulterius  pascentes  tendere  gau- 

^xit "  an  exact  parallel  to  quo  tendere  pergant  pascentes  — 
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Maml.  5.  138 : 

**  ut  nova  per  montes  qoaenmt  arbusta  capellae, 

semper  et  ulterius pascentea  tetidere  gaudent;^^ 

.  * 

and  thirdly,  and  principally,  because  we  can  picture  to  ourselves 
the  birds  feeding  while  they  tendere  fekgant,  but  cannot 
picture  to    ourselves  the  birds  feeding  while  they  prodire 

VOLANDO. 

Sedibus  optatis. — "  Arbore  quam  volatupetierant,'*Heyne. 
"-4  place  where  they  loved  to  be,  for  the  myrtle  was  consecrated  to 
Venus,  as  everybody  knows,"  Warburton  {Divine  Legation). 
"  Sedibus  optatis  seems  to  mean  having  chosen  their  place  to 
settle,**  Gonington.  This  is  not  the  meaning.  The  birds  neither 
loved  the  place  nor  were  accustomed  to  haunt  it,  neither  did  they 
choose  their  place,  but  were  sent  to  it  specially  on  the  present 
occasion  by  Venus,  as  Aeneas's  guides.  Optatis  sedibus  is, 
therefore,  sedibus  optatis  ab  Aenea.  "  Eeferendum  ad  votum 
Aeneae,"  La  Cerda,  Voss,  Ladewig,  Wagner  (1861).  See  vv. 
187-8 : 

81  NTTNO  8B  NOBIS  ILLE  AT7BEU8  A&BO&B  RAMUS 
08TBNDAT  NEMOKB  IN  TANTO  \ 

and  w.  194-6  : 

ERTB  DUCES,  O,  81  QUA  VIA  EST,  CURSUMQUE  PER  AURAS 
DIRIOITE  IN  LUCOS,  UBI  PINOUEM  DIVES  OPAOAT 
RAMUS  HUMUM. 

Geminae  super  arbore  sidunt. — Geminae  andnotcEMiNA 
is  the  correct  reading,  not  at  all  because  ge minus  may  not  be 
used  to  signify  of  two  different  natures,  for  we  find  it  applied  in 
that  sense  by  Ovid  both  to  Chiron,  Met.  2.  630 :  "  gemmiqae 
tulit  Chiroms  in  antrum ;"  and  the  Minotaur,  ibid.  8. 169  : 

«  quo  postquam  tauri  geminam  iuvenisque  figuram 
clausit;" 

and  by  Statins  to  Triton,  Silv.  3.  2.  35  :  "  gcmi/ioqu.e  huic  oor- 
pore  Triton  praenatat;"  but  (1),  because  it  is  according  to 
Virgil's  custom  thus  to  repeat  his  subject  just  before  the  verb ; 
see  B*em.  on  1.  504.  {%),  because  the  repetition  of  the  subject 
in  the  word  geminae  places  tlie  picture  of  the  tiro  birds  perched 
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the  tree  Tividly  before  the  eyes.     (8),  because  the  double 

ure  of  the  tree  is  sufficiently  described  in  the  following  line. 

^,  because  as  our  author  has,  on  every  one  of  the  forty  other 

asions  of  his  use  of  the  word  geminus,  used  it  in  its  proper 

se  of  not  merely  two  in  number^  but  two  of  the  same  kind,  two 

mbling  each  other   ("  geminum  solem,"  "  gemino  muro," 

eminos   Triones,"    "  gemini    scopuli,"   "  gemini   angues," 

minae   nares,"   "  gemina   oomua,"    "  gemina   tempera," 

eminos  oestus,"  ^'geminos  iugales,"  ^'geminas  aras,"  etc.; 

compare  Serv.  ad  1.  166:  "'gemini,'  pares,  similes;"  ad 

415 :  ''  '  gemini,'  pro  duOy   quod  habet  excusationem,  quia 

sunt  propter  similitudinem  ; "  ad  7.  450  :  "  *  geminos,' 

;"andOvid,Jlfe/.  i^.  6: 

'*  DATifrag^mque  f return,  gemino  quod  littore  pressum 
Ausoniae  Siculaeque  tenet  confinia  terrae  " 

t  one  shore  of  two  different  natures,  but  two  dfferent  shores']}, 
it  is  in  a  very  high  degree  improbable  that  he  should  here, 
*this  single  instance,  use  it  in  the  improper  sense  of  two  of 
"irent  kinds,  whose  diversity  of  nature  he  is  actually  at  the 
^^o^nent  engaged  in  pointing  out  and  making  clear  to  the 
^^■^^^er.  (ft),  because  the  words  "  gemina  arbore,"  both  where 
"^^^j  occur  in  Statins,  Theb.  10.  8^1  : 

.     .     .     "  gemina  latuB  arbore  clusus 
aerium  sibi  portat  iter ;  *' 

where  they  occur  in  Rutil.  Itin.  Jf57 : 

'*  incertas  gemina  discriminat  arbore  fauces, 

defixasque  offert  limes  uterque  eudes ; " 

less  than  where  they  occur  in  Ovid,  Met.  8.  719  : 

.     .     .     ''odtendit  adhuc  Tyaneioaillic 
incola  de  gemina  vicinos  arbore  truncos,'* 


,  not  one  tree  of  two  different  natures,  but  two  distinct  trees. 
(O),  because  we  have  the  very  expression  ^'geminas  sedisse 
^^^Ixunbas"  in  SiUus  ItaKous,  3.  677 : 

"  nam  cui  dona  lovis  non  divulgata  per  orbem, 
in  gremio  Thebes  gemina*  ftetfimie  columban  /'* 
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Sacred  or  vaticinating  pigeons — I  speak,  of  course,  only  of  the 
ancient  mythology — go,  like  our  modern  sisters  of  ohaiitj, 
always  in  pairs  (compare,  besides  Sil.  Ital.  just  quoted,  Soph. 
Trachin.  166 : 

rotavT  *^pa(«  vpos  $(vv  tifiapfitva 
rvp  HpaK\9tc0¥  citrcAcvTa<r0ai  irovwv^ 
vs  riiv  voXmay  ^ijyoy  avSij^reu  vorc 

and  a  solitary  vaticinating  pigeon  had  been  as  great  a  curiosity 
to  a  college  of  augurs  as  a  columha  aoiitaria  would  be  to  one  of 
our  royal  zoological  societies.  See  Bern,  on  "  duplices,"  1.  97. 
Discolor  (vs.  204). — 0/a  different  colour  from  the  rest  of  the 
treCj  and  therefore  conspicuous,  as  the  body  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  Lucan,  8.  723,  "  conspicitur,"  w  conapicuousy  being  "  cano 
discolor  aequore."  That  it  is  intended  that  the  conspicuoua* 
ness  of  the  branch  should  be  inferred  from  its  being  discolor 
is  further  shown  by  the  conjunction  of  "  indiscretus''  with  "  con- 
color,"  Lucan,  9.  715 : 

"  concolor  exuBtis  atque  indiseretus  arenis 
ammodytes,*' 

with  which  compare  8.  82  : 

**  Candida  per  silyam  cum  fetu  eoneolor  albo 
procubuiti  ftru/ique  in  littore  conspieitur  bus  ** 

[is  seen  conspicuously  owing  to  the  contrast  of  the  white  and 
green  colours].  Compare  also  Sil.  15.  99 :  "  niveis  Victoria 
concolor  alis"  [snow-white  Victory  with  her  snow-white  wings]. 
Quod  non  sua  seminat  arbos. — "Natum  in  aliena  arbore," 
Wagner  (1861),  connecting  together  non  and  sua.  But  this  is 
neither  the  structure  nor  the  meaning.  The  structure  is  quod 
SUA  ARBOs  NON  SEMINAT,  and  the  meaning  is :  ichich  is  not  the 
produce  of  its  own  trecy  i.  e.,  of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  found,  of 
the  tree  on  which  it  grows.     Compare  Eel.  1,  37  : 

**  cui  pendero  sua  patereris  in  arbore  poma." 

The  sentence  is  thus  not,  with  Wagner,  an  affirmation,  viz.,  that 
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^      ^^range  tree  sows  the  plant,  a  meaning  which  would  exclude 

tb^  ^^  sowing  of  the  tree  by  birds,  and  display  a  knowledge  of  the 

pl^m-nt  which  it  is  unlikely  was  possessed  by  Virgil,  but  a  nega- 

tic^"*^,  viz.,  the  plant  was  not  the  produce  of  the  tree  on  which  it 

V7cs..^5  found,  a  negation  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Pliny,  Hkt.  Nat. 

17^ ^  hhy  concerning  the  same  plant:  "Omnino  autem  satimi  nullo 

m<i>^o  nascitur  [viscimi],  neo  nisi  per  alvum  avium  redditum, 

in«»-3iine  palumbis  et  turdi."     Coluth.  Rapt,  Heleiu  179 : 

oia  re  jcuStactf  avc/uvAtos,  Krpvrvvri  ! 

IIP  yofAos  ovK  ttrwuptf  km  ov  luuwffaro  fitirt^p* 

Sua  arbos. — The  tree  on  which  it  is  found,  the  tree  on  which 
it  ^Tows,  as  Oyiiy  Met.  7.  20J!/,  (Medea  speaking) : 

«<  vivaque  saxa,  sua  convulsaque  robora  terras 
et  silvas  moveo*' 

[the  ground  in  which  they  are  f  oimd,  the  ground  in  which  they 
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^AM.  ZJSCT.  (vs.  242). 

^^^— AVEBHUM  [or  aornon]  I  Eom,  II  tJ  (in  seven  of  which,  however, 
it  is  added  in  a  later  hand) ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ifl  All  the  old 
editions  which  I  have  examined ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Wakef. 

^i— ATKBirrM  OMITTED  I  Vat,  Pal,  Med.  (has  been  written  in 
margin  and  afterwards  erased).  II  iS.  OMITTED  OR  STIG- 
MATIZED III  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wagn.  (edd. 
HeyiL  and  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Ilaupt ;  Eibb. 
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VAIt.  Z£CT.  (V8.  242). 

ATEKNUK  I  J?om. ;  Pierius.    II  tJ.    Ill  Prino. ;  Rom.  1473  ;  Ven.  1470, 
1471, 1472,  1475  ;  Mod. ;  MU.  1475  ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut. ;  PHI. 

AORNTM  II  -A.    Ill  N.  Heins.  (1676,  1704). 

AOKNoy  II  A.    Ill  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670,  1671) ;  Heyne ;  Wakef.; 
Pott.;  Lad.;  Wagn.  (1861);  Ribb. 


CuNCTANTEM  (v8.  211). — Yielding  slowly  and  nmcillingfyj  i.  e., 
stij^^  and  therefore  requiring  force  to  break  it  off  the  tree ;  tough. 
Compare  Oeorg.  2,  236 :  "  glebas  cunotantes,'*  a  stiffs  totighj  re^ 
Slating  soily  and  which  therefore  cannot  be  ploughed  without 
much  labour.  How  what  our  author  here  tells  us  of  the  tough- 
ness of  the  branch  is  to  be  reconciled  with  what  the  Sibyl  tells 
Aeneas  at  verse  146,  I  know  not.  It  is  remarkable  not  only 
that  at  the  distance  of  no  more  than  sixty-five  lines  from  each 
other,  two  so  point-blank  opposite  accounts  should  be  given  of 
the  resistance  of  the  branch,  but  that,  as  if  purposely  to  render 
the  contradiction  the  more  striking,  both  accounts  should  be 
given  in  the  language  of  metaphor,  the  words  employed  being 
in  the  one  case  "  volens  facilisque,"  in  the  other  cunctantem. 

Refringit  (vs.  210). — This  word,  so  much  stronger  than 
f  rangit,  expresses  the  great  force  which  Aeneas  was  obliged  to 
exert  in  order  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  branch.  What- 
ever objection  we  may  make  to  the  contradictiou  between  the 
account  given  here  and  that  given  at  verse  146,  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  account  given  in  our  text  affords  a  more  lively 
and  striking  picture  than  if  the  branch  had  been  represented  as 
broken  off  by  Aeneas  with  the  ease  with  which  he  might  have 
broken  off  a  dead  or  rotten  branch.  So  also  at  verse  146,  in 
order  that  the  contrast  between  the  person  fated  to  pull  the 
branch  and  all  others  should  be  complete,  it  was  necessary  to 
represent  the  branch  not  merely  as  yielding  to  the  efforts  of  the 
former,  but  as  going  "  volens  facilisque"  with  him,  wliile  it  re- 
sisted the  utmost  efforts  of  the  latter,  and  even  their  cutting 
instruments.     In  numerous  other  places  in  the  Aeneid,  as  well 
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M  very  frequently  in  all  other  great  poems,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  desire  to  make  the  picture  in  hand  as  perfect  as  possible 
J^aB  caused  the  author,  whether  inadvertently  or  advertently  it 
M  ixot  always  possible  for  the  reviewer  to  say,  to  disfigure  his 
woxlc  with  incongruities. 

Ikosato  (vs.  213). — Thankkas. 

Ibincipio  pinguem  taedis  et  robore  secto  ingentem 
^^^'^-XXERE  FTRAM  (vv.  214-5). — I  entirely  agree  with  Wake- 
"*^^  that  this  passage  is  to  be  thus  punctuated : 

PBnrCIPIO,  PINOTTEM  TAEDIS,  BT  ROBORB  8BCTO 
INOBMTBM,  8T&UXBBB  FTRAM. 

Bern,  on  4.  504* 

SpARGENS  RORE   LEVI  ET  RAMO  FELICIS  OLIVAE  (vS.  230). — 

quibusdam  rosmarintusy  ut  Georg.  2.  213 : 

*  Tix  hnmilea  apibus  casias  roremque  ministrat;' 

rt  quanquam  ad  sensum  acoommodatius  est  aquae  asperginem 
et  xt)rem  intelligere,  tamen  aspergillum  partim  e  rore  marine 
P^^xrtim  ex  oliva  felici  fuisse  factum  non  inscitum  omnino  sit 
e^istimare,"  Tumebus.  No,  no ;  rore  is  here,  as  so  frequently 
da^where,  water  minutely  divided  and  falling  in  drops,  as  dew 
M  9npposed  to  falL     Compare  5.  854  : 

*'  ecce  deus  ramum  Lethaeo  rore  madentem 
vique  soporatum  Stygia  super  utraque  quassat 
tempora/' 

^^^PB  we  have  as  in  our  text  both  "  ramum  "  and  "  rore,"  and 
^^^116  "  rore  "  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  rosmannus  ;  Georg, 
i  AJO: 

.     .    .     "  eum  vasti  circum  gens  humida  pond 
exultans  rorem  late  dispergit  amarum ;" 

•^^  80  Aen.  12. 339  (of  blood  falling  in  drops) :  "  spargit  rapida 
^Smla  rores  sanguineos."  In  like  manner  rorare,  8.  645 ; 
^1*    «;  3.567;  12.512. 

Spelunca  alta  fuit,  vastoque  immajjis  hiatu,  scrupea 
v^^  237-8). — Compare  epigr.  attributed  to  Theocritus,  AnthoL 
"*^«  9.  U33  (ed.  Diibner) :  \a(jiav\ttvo^  ivloBtv  ai/rpov,  where 
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Diibner:  "quam  iure  Hermannus  vocavit  'prodigiosan!  {aben^ 
theuei^liche)  metaphoram.' "  Quo  iure  f  and  is  not  our  text  a 
very  elegant  paraphrase  of  said  "  abentheuerliche  metapher," 
VASTO  iMMANis  HiATU  being  the  avxnvy  and  scrupea  the  Xaagoc? 
Immanis  HIATU. — These  words  are  no  less  happy  in  Bound 
than  in  sense,  and  a  good  reader  or  reciter  wiU  open  his  mouth 
wide  in  pronouncing  them,  and  dwell  on  the  long  a  in  the  mid- 
dle of  each  so  as  to  symbolize  the  wide  yawning  mouth  of  the 
cave.  The  letters  a  and  u  occurring  very  frequently  in  this 
description  of  the  cave  leading  to  Hades,  viz.,  a  nine  times  and 
u  six  times,  in  ten  words,  and  the  same  letters  occurring  with  a 
similar  frequency  in  the  corresponding  description  by  Ennius 
(ed.  Hessel.,  p.  243),  viz.,  a  fifteen  times,  and  u  seven  times  in 
sixteen  words : 

'*  adsoin,  atque  advenio  Achenmte  vix  via  alta,  atque  ardua, 
per  speluncas  saxeis  structas  aspereia  pendentibus 
maxumeis ;  '* 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  my  adhesion  to  the  Ennian  commen- 
tator, when  he  says  (/.  c.) :  "  Sed  nescio  quid  oocultioris  arfdficii 
in  his  lateat,  ut  cum  Acherontis  meminerunt  poetae,  semper  fere 
a  literam  inculcent,  crebrisque  utantur  collisionibus,  quod  in  illia 
etiam  patet  versibus  quos  in  Andromache  retulimus : 

'  Acherusia  templa,  alta  Orci,  pallida 
led,  obnubila,  obsita  tenebiis  loca.' 

Huiusmodi  quoque  observatione  digna  quidem  sunt  ilia  Maro- 
nis  VI.: 

6PELUNCA  ALTA  PUIT,  VA8T0QUE  IKHANI8  HIATU, 
SCKUPBA,  TUTA  LACU  NIOBO, 

in  quibus  ultimis  verbis,  ut  spelunoae  denotaret  obscuritatem, 
tres  dictiones  unamquamque  u  habentem  elegit." 

As  here  immanis  HiAxb,  of  the  cave  leading  to  Hades,  so 
verse  493,  of  the  shades  themselves  attempting  to  raise  a  shout, 
"  inceptus  clamor  frustratur  hiantes ; "  and  verse  676,  of  the 
Hydra : 

*'  quinquagintd  atns  immliuis  hialibus  Hydra.*  ^ 
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Hic  (vB.  243)  not  to  be  taken  too  literally,  or  as  meaning  in 

/Zr  £^^  cave^  for  the  cave  is  not  entered  until  after  the  sacrifice,  verse 

2S2 :  FURENs  ANTRo  8E  iMMisiT  APERTo.     Hic,  therefore,  is : 

€w^    ^hispomif  viz.,  arrived  at  the  care,  at  the  cavers  mouth.     That 

^vras  usual  to  offer  sacrifices  at  the  lake  of  Avemus  appears 

livy,  24.  12  (of  Hannibal) :  "  Cum  cetero  exercitu  ad  Ut" 

Aterni  per  speciem  aacrificandi^  re  ipsa  ut  tentaret  Puteolos, 

qixodque  ibi  praesidii  erat,  descendit." 

Invbroct  VINA  (vs.  244). — Compare  Claud.  Laud.  Stilich. 
-T  -     «2 :  "  indinat  dextra  pateram ; "  id.  Bapt.  Pros.  S.  69  (of  the 

•  •    .     **laetatur  in  antro 
amnis,  et  nndantem  dedinat  prodiguB  umanu" 

LiBAMiNA  PRIMA  (vs.  246). — ^As  WO  would  Say  in  English, 
^nt  taste^  viz.,  of  the  sacrifice  which  was  about  to  be  offered. 
SiUus,  10.  550 : 

"  ipse  manu  celBam  pinum  flammaque  comantem 
attoUens  ductor  Gradiviim  in  vota  ciebat, 
primitiaB  pugnae  et  laeti  libamina  belli.*' 

7%eb.  6.  193 : 

**  at  genitor  sceptrique  decus  onltusque  Tonantis 
iniicit  ipse  regis,  tergoque  et  pectore  fusam 
caesariem  ferro  minuit,  sectisque  iacentis 
obnubit  tenuia  era  comis,  ac  talia  fletu 
yerba  pio  miscens :  '  alio  tibi,  perfide,  pacto, 
luppiter,  hnnc  crinem  voti  reus  ante  dicaram, 
si  pariter  yirides  nati  libure  dedisses 
ad  toa  templa  genas ;  *  *' 

ibid.  S.  S6S : 

•  •    •    * 'hie  more  parentum 
lasides,  tlialamis  ubi  casta  adolesceret  aetas, 
virgineas  libare  comas,  primosque  solebant 
excnsare  toroe.*' 

TUM    STYGIO    EEGI    NOGTURNAS    INCHOAT    ARAS   (VB.  252). — 

^CHOAT,  "  perfidt,"  Servius.  "  Exquisite  positum  pro  facity'' 
*^^yne.  '^Inohoare;  incipere,"  Gesner.  Incohare  or  in- 
^^oare  is  neither  "  perficere,"  nor  "  facere,"  nor  "  indpere," 

RINBT,  AXNSZDSA,  VOL.  m.  1^ 
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but  to  sketchy  make  in  ontline  gt  first  rough  plan;  ebauchery  sbozzare 
(compare  Cfeorg,  3.  i.2  :  "  te  sine  nil  altum  mens  inchoat "  [plans 
nothing  without  thee].  Cic.  Orat,  S3:  "  Oratorem  perfeotum 
inchoare  et  informare  "  [sketch,  and  when  sketched  fill  up].  Hor. 
Od.  1.  4.  15 : 

**  vitae  summa  brevis  spem  nos  vctat  inchoare  longam*' 

[;)iot  begin  a  long  hope,  but  plan  a  long  hope,  lay  out  a  long  hope, 
to  be  perfected  afterwards].  Suet.  Claud.  3  :  "  Portentum  homi- 
nis,  nee  absolutum  a  natura,  sed  tantum  inchoatum*^  [a  sketched 
outlined  work,  a  work  without  the  final  finish  or  polish].  Cio. 
De  Rep.  1.  35:  "Expediri  quae  restani  vix  poterunt,  si  hoc 
uichoatum  reliqueris"  [if  you  leave  this  only  in  the  sketch]. 
S.  Ambros.  Hymn.  7  (Grimm,  Hymn.  Vet.  Eccl.) : 

"  tc  universa  crcatui-a 
inundi  fatetur  doniinum, 
iu88U  patris  iuchoata^ 
tuis  perfecta  viribus  "), 

and  such  is  the  only  notion  which  suits  our  text.  Aeneas  does 
not  in  the  short  space  of  time  he  has  at  command  make  altars 
complete  and  finished  in  every  particular,  but  rude,  rough,  hasty 
work,  just  sufficient  to  receive  his  sacrifice  ;  and  such  precisely 
is  the  definition  of  inchoare  given,  or  rather  intended  to  be 
giv^n,  by  Fronto :  "  Inchoat  (jui  ijicertum  facit,  incipit  cuius 
exitum  sperat."  No  two  words  can  in  their  proper  use  be  more 
distinct  than  incipere  and  inchoare — incipere  being  to 
perform  so  much  of  tlie  perfect  work  as  leaves  nothing  imper- 
fect so  far  as  the  incept  io  goes;  inchoare  on  the  other  hand  being 
to  perform  the  whole  work,  whether  in  the  mind,  and  then  it  is 
to  2)lan,  or  with^the  hands,  and  then  it  is  to  sketch,  abbozzare^  in 
a  rude  imperfect  manner,  completing^  and  finishing  off  no  part. 
So  entirely  opposed  is  Servius's  conmient  to  the  true  notion  of 
inchjoare,  that  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  words  facitf  noti  have 
fallen  out  of  his  text  before  "  perfioit." 

Procul  o,  procul  estb  (vs.  258),  theme;  toto  absistixb 
LTTro,  variation.     For  procul  este,  profa>'i,  compare  Callim. 
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H't/p^i.n,  in  Apollinetny  2 :  cjcac,  ckoc,  ociric  aAir/ooc.     Stat.  8ilt\ 
S.  ^.   13: 

.     .     .     *'proeul  hinCf  procul  Uenocentea ; 
si  cui  corde  nefas  taciturn,  fessique  senectus 
longa  patris ;  si  quia  pulsatao  conscius  umbram 
matris,  et  inferoa  rigidum  timet  Aeacon  uma : 
insontes,  castoeque  voco.*' 

Qxa,t.  Faliso.  C^neg.  U6  : 

.    •    •    **ip8e  manu  ramumpallente  sacerdofl 
tenniteum  quatiens :  'proeul  hine  eztorribus  ire 
edico,  piraeBente  deo,  praesentibus  aris, 
quis  seehu  aut  manibus  sumptiim,  aut  in  pectore  motum  est,' 
incli^nat.'* 

Invade  viam  (vs.  260). — /w-vadere  viam  (exactly  the 
I^I^aite  of  "  e-vadere  viam,"  Aen,  2.  731 ;  and  see  Eem.  ou 
•     "^SS)  is  to  enter  upon  a  journey,  set  out. 

Nunc  anihis  opus  (vs.  261),  theme ;  nunc  pectore  firmo, 
^•^^^tion. 

loca  nocte  silentia  late  (v8.  265)  ;  res  alta  terra  et 
jgine  mersas  (vs.  267)  ;  ibant  obscuri  sola  sub  nocte  per 
:bram,  pebque  domos  ditis  vacuas  et  inania  regna  (vv. 
-9). — The  conorete  of  Job's  no  less  grand  abstract :  "  Ante- 
H>x^jix  vadam,  et  non  revertar,  ad  terram  tenebrosam,  et  oper- 
^^■^^Xi  mortis  caligine :  terram  miseriae  et  tenebrarum,  ubi  umbra 
^^^^xtis  et  nullus  ordo,  sed  sempitemus  horror  inhabitat." 

Sit  BflHi  FAS  audita  loqui  (vs.  266),  theme;  sit  numine 

^^TRO  FANDERE   res  ALTA  TERRA  ET  CALIGINE  MERSAS,  Varia- 

14. 


NocTE  (vs.  268). — Not  literally  the  night,  or  night  in  the 
of  night-time,  but  figuratively  the  night,  i.  e.y  night  in  the 
of  darkness;  first,  because  the  time  is  morning,  just  at 
^^^^Xrise  (verse  25S :  primi  sub  lumina  solis  et  ortus)  ;  and 
^^^^ondly,  because  this  "  nox,*'  this  darkness  or  figurative  night, 
^  Compared  with  the  darkness  of  real  literal  night  in  the  words 

^^-AXE  .  .  .  UBI  .  .  .  REBUS   NOX  ABSTUB^T  ATRA  OOLOREM.      As  if 

^^  load  said :  the  darkness  in  which  they  were  walking  resem- 
*^  the  darkness  of  night.     It  is  remarkable,  and,  perhaps,  an 

18* 
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instance  of  negligence  of  style,  that  the  same  word  should  be 
used  both  figuratively  and  literally  in  the  same  paragraph ;  and 
it  requires  some  attention  on  the  part  of  the  reader  well  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  nights,  the  imderground  night,  ♦.  tf., 
darkness  in  which  the  party  is  walking,  and  the  upper-world 
night  (not  at  that  time  present  even  above  ground)  with  whibh 
it  is  compared. 

Perque  domos  ditis  vacuas  et  inania  reona  (vs.  269). — 
Compare  Byron,  Caitiy  2.  2 : 


o  ye  intenniziable,  gloomy  realms 

of  swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes.' 


DoMos. — "  Simpl.  pro  fom,"  Heyne.  No,  no ;  but,  as  dearly 
shown,  first,  by  the  Homeric  exactly  corresponding  Soi/ia'  A'cSao, 
77.  25.  251 J  and,  secondly,  by  the  immediately  following  reona, 
the  dwelling,  residence  (ditis)  of  Dis,  /.  &.,  Hades  considered  in 
the  word  domos  as  the  dwelling,  residence,  exactly  as  in  the  word 
REGNA  it  is  considered  as  the  rc*alm — they  went  through  the  void 
dwelling,  through  the  imsubstantial  realms — of  Dis. 


270-272. 

QUALE  PER  LNCERTAM  LUNAM  SUB  LUCE  MALIGNA 
EST  ITER  IN  SILVIS  URI  CAELUM  CONDIDIT  UMBRA 
lUPPITER  ET  REBUS  NOX  ABSTULIT  ATRA  COLOREM 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  270). 

A 
iNCEETAM  I  Vat.  (thus  INCERTUM,  with  the  U  crossed  out,  the  A  being 

added  apr,  m.),  JRom.,  PaK,  Med,  H  |S ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler),    m 

Princ;  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Rom.  1473;  Milan,  1475;  Mod,; 

Bresc.;  all  the  older  editors;  P.Manut.;  D.  Hcins. ;  N.  Heins.;  Philippe; 

Pott;  Haupt;  Wagn.  (PraesL);  Ribb. 

DTCEPTAM  or  wcovFiAM  II  It*    IH  Mentioned  by  Serrius. 
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. — ^Existing  in  Italian  at  the  present  day,  and  used  in  the 
manner,  as  Metast.  Temistocley  3.  2  : 

*^  aia  luminoso  il  fine 
del  yiyer  mio :  gual  moribonda  face 
scintillando  s*  eatingua.'' 

Incbrtam  lunam  is  the  general  enunciation :  lunam,  the 

»9t€>afi;  incertam,  the  general  character  of  the  moon,  viz.,  that 

sh^    is  uncertain — sometimes  giving  very  good  light,  as,  viz., 

'W'lxoTa  she  is  at  the  full ;  sometimes  bad  or  scanty  light,  viz., 

^w-lien  she  is  new  or  waning.     The  particular  kind  of  light  she 

IS  giving  on  the  present  occasion  is  fixed,  by  the  precising  terms, 

T-TJCE  MALIGNA ;  she  is  new  or  waning.  It  is  therefore  the  new  or 

'^''aa[iing  moon,  not  the  clouded  moon,  which  is  spoken  of.   Silvis 

diTninishes  this  scanty  light,  as  the  traveller  is  in  a  wood.    The 

^^mainder  of  the  description  fixes  the  time  to  be  night,  nothing 

^Ise.     For  the  phrase  incertam  lunam,  compare  Georg,  1, 115  : 

'*  inoertis  mensibus,"  the  uncertain  months^  i.  e.,  the  months  in 

^^hich  the  iceathf^r  is  unsettled,  where  see  Forbiger's  (4th  ed.) 

note. 

[•tfMtor].  I  formerly  thought  (see  "Twelve  Years'  Voyage") 

^tat  incertam  here  indicated  the  general  character  of  the  moon, 

'•  ^-j   of  all  moonlight.     On  further  reflection,  however,  I  have 

^^me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  indicates  only  the  specific  or 

^^^ual  character.     This  seems  to  me  to  be  shown  by  its  being 

®^  prominently  placed ;  almost  the  very  first  word  in  this  long 

sentence  (see  Item,  on  2.  247).     Our  author  does  not  say  per 

J'tJNAM  INCERTAM,    but  emphatically  per    incertam   lunam, 

^^Hng  the  uncertainty  of  the  moonlight^  while  the  moonlight  is 

^^^cet'tain^  i.  e.,  when  the  moon,  although  actually  in  the  sky,  is 

^ot  yet  fully  risen,  is  not  yet  certa^  has  not  yet  quite  put  to  fiight 

^he  darkness  and  asserted  her  supremacy ;  is  not  yet  the  "  immi- 

^^ns  luna"  of  Horace  {Od,  1.  If,  5).     I  think  certus  and  in- 

^®ttus  when  applied,  without  explanation  or  adjunct,  to  the 

®^  or  moon,  are  always  used  in  reference  to  this  certainty  or 

^^certainty   of  the  light,  viz.,  that  certainty  or  uncertainty 

^^ch  depends  on  the  sufficient  or  insufficient  height  of  the 

^lulling  body  above  the  horizon.     Compare  Ovid,  Met,  ?.  80R : 
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"  ut  glacies  incerto  saucia  sole,"  where  the  ice  is  only  partially, 
not  fully,  thawed  ("  saucia"),  because  the  sun,  although  up,  is 
not  high  up  and  strong ;  as  in  our  text  the  light  is  dim  and 
scanty  (luce  maligna),  because  the  moon,  although  up,  is  not 
yet  high.  When  the  sun  or  moon  isincertus  from  any  other 
cause  than  this  every-day  occurring  cause — ^insufficient  height 
in  the  sky — the  cause  is  always  specified.  Compare  3.  203: 
^^incertos  caeca  caligine  soles" — the  very  passage  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  false  interpretation  of  certus  and  incertus 
as  applied  to  the  sun  and  moon  elsewhere,  commentators  falsely 
concluding  that  because  ^^  incertos  caeca  caligine  "  meant  uncer* 
fain  because  clouded^  incertus  without  similar  adjunct  should 
haye  the  same  meaning.  The  logical  conclusion  would  have 
been,  that  incertus  applied  to  the  sun  with  the  adjunct 
^^ caeca  caligine"  meaning  clouded,  incertus  applied  without 
any  such  adjunct  probably,  almost  necessarily,  meant  something 
quite  different.     Compare,  also,  Horace's  {Od.  2.  16. 1)  : 

"  otium  divos  rogal  in  patent! 
prcnsus  Aegaeo,  simul  atra  niibes 
condidit  hmam,  neque  eerta  fulgent 

sidera  nautis/' 

where  "neque  certa"  is  not  to  be  understood  of  uncertainty 
arising  from  insufficient  height  above  the  horizon,  but  of  un- 
certainty produced  by  the  "  nubes  "  specially  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  line.  In  like  manner,  when  the  sun  is  certus  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  of  being  well  and  completely  risen, 
and  shining  clearly  in  consequence,  the  precise  sense  in  whioh  it 
is  certus  is  explained  by  an  adjunct,  ex,  gr.j  Val.  Flaoc.  2.  67  : 

.     •     .     *'  eertttsque  ad  talia  Titun 
integer  in  fluctus  et  in  uno  decidit  Euro," 

where  the  sense  is  not  com2}kteJy  risen  and  surely  shining^  but 
"  certus  ad  talia,"  sure  prognosticator  of  the  weather.  This  sen- 
tence should  therefore  not  have  been  cited  by  Wagner  {ad 
loeum)  as  an  instance  of  the  use  of  certus  corresponding  to  that 
of  incertus,  Aen.  J.  W3.  Precisely  similar  to  our  author's 
application  of  incertus  to  the  moon  is  Sallust's  application  of 
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ilx^  fiame  term  to  the  daylight,  Fragm.  Hist.  lib.  4  :  "  Cum  inta- 
rixn.  9  lomine  etiam  turn  incerto,  duae  Gallae  mulieres  conventuin 
\rita.xites,  ad  menstrua  solvenda,  moutem  aseendunt." 

^or  is  there  in  this  use  of  certus  to  express  the  sure,  cer- 

t^tin.,  unequivooal  manifestation  of  a  luminary  above  the  horizon, 

anything  strange,  anything  discordant  with  the  general  foroe 

and    general  application  of  the  term.     On  the  contrary,  any- 

tliixig  which  from  being  doubtful  has  become  sure,  and  can  no 

long-er  be  doubted,  is  properly  called  certus;  for  a  remarkable 

instance  of  which,  and   strikingly  similar  to  the   application 

w-lxich  we  are  discussing,  see  Ovid,  J//^/. ;?.  605 ^  where  the  speech 

of  Ocyroe  during  her  transformation  into  a  mare  is  described 

fiirst  as  "  intellecta  parum  " ;  then  as  being  neither  the  language 

of  a  human  being  nor  the  neighing  of  a  horse  ('^nec  verba  qui- 

i«m,  nee  equae  sonus  Ule  videtur  ") ;  and  only  at  last,  when  the 

nxetamorphosis  is  perfect,  becoming  "  certos  hinnitus,"  perfect, 

^dulitable,  unequivocal  neighing.     Precisely  in  the  same  man' 

i^er  as  we  find  the  sun,  day,  or  daylight  denominated  certain  or 

luicertain   according  as  it  is   surely  and  completely,  or  only 

partly  and  doubtfully,  established,  we  have  the  evening  twi- 

^glit  (the  time,  viz.,  when  there  is  still  some  daylight  mingling 

^th  the  shades  of  night)  called  by  Ovid  (MeL  i.  399)  "  dubia 

nox*': 

*'  iamque  dies  ezactus  erat  tempusque  subibat, 
quod  tu  nee  tenebras,  nee  possis  dicore  luceni) 
8ed  cum  luce  tamen  dubiae  confinia  noetis.''^ 

^©  twilight  also  owes  its  Latin  name  of  crepusculum  to  its 
oeing  neither  certain  night  nor  certain  day  ("  Priusque  manif es- 
^usdies  oreperum  noctis  absolverat,"  Symm.  Up,  1,  IS,  "  De  cre- 
P^isculo,  quod  est  dubia  lux,  nam  creperum  dubiimi  significat, 
^^laeritur,"  Serv.  ad  Acn.  ?.  ^68,  "  Crepusculum  sic  fortasse 
^Ppellatum  quod  res  incertae  creperae  dicuntur,  idque  tempus 
'^octis  sit  an  diei,  inoerttmai  est,''  Censor,  rfe  die-Nataliy  2If;  "  du- 
^^  crepuscula  lucis,"  Ovid,  Met.  11.  597} .  Also,  our  own 
l-*xonison,  in  the  commencement  of  his  Seasons^  applies  with 
^^®  greatest  grace  and  beauty  a  term  exactly  corresponding  to 
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the  Latin  inoertuB,  to  the  early,  young,  not  yet  oertain, 
year: 

«  as  yet  the  trembling  year  is  uneonfirtMd, 
and  winter  oft  at  eye  resumes  tlie  breeze, 
chills  the  pale' mom,  and  bids  his  driving  sleet 
deform  the  day  delightless ;  so  that  scarce 
the  bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  engulpht 
to  shake  the  soimding  marsh ;  or  from  the  shore 
the  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath, 
and  sing  their  wild  notes  to  the  listening  waste, 
at  last  from  Aries  rolls  the  bounteous  sun, 
and  the  bright  Bull  receives  him/* 

If  my  retbder — agreeing  with  me  that  lyoERTAM  in  our  text 
does  indeed  express  the  uncertainty  of  the  newly-risen  moon, 
the  doubt  which  there  almost  always  is,  for  some  time  after  the 
moon  has  risen,  whether  she  be  actually  risen  or  not — shoidd  be 
inclined  to  think,  nevertheless,  that  this  very  uncertainty  in- 
volves the  idea  of  a  cloudy  moonrise,  I  have  no  objeotiony  espe* 
cially  as  we  find  this  very  uncertainty  of  the  moonrise,  this 
"  incerta  luna  "  of  our  text,  represented  as  cloudy  by  our  author 
himself,  verse  453 : 

.    .     .     *^qualem  prime  qui  j^urgore  mense 
aut  vidct,  aut  >'idi8Re  putat  per  uuhila  lunam," 

in  which  passage,  I  may  observe  en  passant,  our  author  has  un- 
fortunately committed  the  great  error  of  describing  a  moonrise 
in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  contrary  to  the  physical  fact 
that  there  is  no  visible  moonrise  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  i,  e.y  till  about  the  full  of  the  moon ;  the  first  appearanoe 
of  the  moon  every  evening  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  month 
being  at  some  height  in  the  sky  above  (not  at)  the  horizon — an 
error  so  much  the  more  remarkable  in  our  usually  correct  author, 
as  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  Apollonian  original  (4.  1479), 
where  not  the  rising,  but  only  the  young,  moon  is  spoken  of: 

•     •     •     us  Tis  Ttiftw  tyii}fiaTi  fifivriv 

Of  the  commentators  on  this  passage,  Servius  says :  *^  Incbp« 
TAM.    Alii  INCERTAM  leguut.     lUuc  tsmeu  recurrit,  nam  in- 
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oert  um  ineipientem^  i.e.  minorem,  significat."  "  Lunam  ita  la- 
tentem  in  nubibus  ut  inoertam  sui  lucem  dubiamque  praebeat," 
La  Cerda.  "Incertam,  nubilo  caelo,"  Heyne,  Wagner.  "Cuius 
Inx  nubibus  inoerta  et  dubia  redditur,  quae  modo  splendet,  modo 
nubilus  obsouratur,"  Forb.  None  of  the  three  explanations  is 
the  true  one,  if  it  were  only  because  not  one  of  them  is  con- 
sistent with  the  remainder  of  the  picture,  viz.,  the  darkness  so 
emphatically  insisted  on  in  the  words 

VBI  CAMLVU  OOKDIDIT  TMBBA 
WmrXR,  ET  REBUS  XOX  ABSTUUT  ATBA  OOLOBBM. 

Wlien  the  sky  is  enveloped  in  shade,  and  the  objects  about  us 
^VG  lost  their  colour  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  it  is 
®^^J^ly  incompatible  with  moonlight,  whether  the  light  be,  with 
Servius,  that  of  a  young  moon,  with  La  Cerda,  Heyne,  and 
^V'agner,  that  of  a  clouded  moon,  or,  with  Forbiger,  that  of  a 
moon  alternately  shininp  and  clouded.  What,  then,  is  the 
picture,  what  darkness,  and  what  moonlight  is  meant,  or  how 
^s  the  darkness  spoken  of  reconcilable  with  the  moonlight  as 
^^rtainly  spoken  of  (lunam,  sub  luck  maligna)  ?  I  reply :  the 
^^Ai'kness  spoken  of  is  the  darkness  of  a  fine  and  clear  night : 

UBI  CAELUll  COXDIDIT  UMBBA 
lUPPITEB.  BT  BBBr8  KOX  ABbTTLIT  ATBA  COLOBBM, 

'^here  observe  that  it  is  not  in  nubibus  but  in  umbra  that  Jupi- 
^^  CONDIDIT  CAELUM,  and  that  it  is  not  nubes  but  atra  nox  which 
AfiSTuLiT  REBUS  colorem;  and  the  moon  spoken  of  is  the  moon 
^hich,  either  having  not  yet  risen,  or  having  but  just  risen,  or 
being  only  in  the  act  of  rising,  has  not  yet  been  seen  by  the 
*^veller,  who,  being  in  the  woods  (est  iter  in  silvis),  cannot 
®®®  the  horizon,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  moon  is  "  incerta," 
Judged  to  be  risen  or  soon  to  rise,  by  the  light  already  beginning 
*^  spread  over  the  sky  (luce  maligna),  but  not  yet  seen,  or  eer- 
tainjy  known  to  be  risen.  The  picture,  as  charming  as  the 
^ost  charming  of  our  author's  always — when  once  rightly 
^^derstood — charming  pictures,  cannot  fail  to  recommend  itself 
^  every  reader  who,  when  travelling  on  a  clear  and  fine  dark 
^^ght,  has  watched  the  spreading  of  the  moonlight  over  the  sky 
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(luce  maligna)  when,  owing  to  the  horizon  being  hid  from  hin 
either  by  woods  or  high  grounds,  he  was  still  doubtful  whethe: 
the  moon  was  actually  above  the  horizon  or  not.  That  such  i 
the  true  interpretation  of  our  text  first  occurred  to  me  on  a  dea: 
dark  night,  as,  walking  from  Sesto  di  Levante  to  Borgo,  I  watohec 
the  moonlight  spreading  over  the  sky  (lttcb  maligna),  while 
owing  to  the  shutting  out  of  the  horizon  by  the  mountaioBi  th< 
moon  itself  was  still  "  incerta,"  might  or  might  not  be  risen. 

Lucr  maligna. — These  words  explain  the  kind  of  lighi 
aflEorded  by  the  "  inoerta  luna,"  by  the  moon  before  its  rising 
or  before  it  has  well  risen,  while  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  il 
has  risen  or  not.  Tliis  light  is,  of  course,  **maligna"  or  scantj 
and  insufficient,  the  opposit-e  of  benigna,  liberal.  Such  lighi 
was  indeed  stingy  enough  for  our  travellers,  not  being  even  ordi- 
nary twilight,  or  darkness  relieved  by  a  minute  intermixture  oi 
sunlight,  but  only  moon's  twilight,  or  darkness  relieved  by « 
minute  intermixture  of  moonlight.  No  wonder,  therefore,  thai 
they  went  darkly  in  the  lonely  night  through  the  shade : 

IBANT  0B8CXJRI  SOLA  SUB  \OCTE  PER  I'MBAAM, 

a  description  as  unsuitable  for  travelling  by  the  light,  whethei 
of  the  young  moon,  or  of  the  clouded  moon,  or  of  the  mooi 
alternately  bright  and  clouded,  as  it  is  suitable  for  travelling  bj 
moonlight  so  scanty,  so  "maligna,"  that  you  cannot  even  be  sun 
whether  the  moon  is  yet  above  the  horizon.  Compare  Philostrat 
Icon,  2  (of  the  moon  not  long  enough  risen  to  give  sure  light  tc 
Antigone  when  burying  Polynices) :  SeXrjv}}  /utv  70(1  Trpo/SaXAc. 
^CDC  ovirta)  TTiarov  otpOaXfioig  [not  yet  to  be  relied  on,  but  tc 
be  relied  on  by-and-by,  i.e.,  as  yet  in  cert  um,  but  by-and-bj 
to  be  certum].     Ovid,  Met,  2,  807  : 

.     .     .     * '  lentaque  misemma  tube 
lit(uitui-,  ut  glaoios  hiccrto  saucia  sole** 

[not  yet  well  risen,  tlierefore,  as  yet,  weak,  sunj.  Exactly  as 
the  iNCERTAM  LDNAM  SUB  LICE  MALIGNA  of  OUT  tcxt  represents 
the  twilight  of  the  rising  moon,  so  the  "  dubius  dies  nocte  vioina'' 
of  Seneca,  Troad,  llJ^o,  represents  the  twilight  of  the  departing 
sun : 
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'*  ut  esse  Fhoebi  dulcius  lumen  solet 
iam  iam  cadentis,  astra  cum  repetunt  vices, 
premiturquc  dubius  node  vieina  dies^ 

[^•Mtiiejr],  Incertam  lunam.— "  Cuius  lux  nubibus  incerta 
el  dubia  redditur,  quae  modo  splendet,  modo  nubibus  obseura- 
tixr,*'  Porbiger.  No,  no ;  the  light  by  which  Aeneas  and  the 
Sil>yl  were  walking  was  not  sometimes  bright  and  sure,  and 
Bometimes  dim,  like  the  light  of  a  sometimes  clouded,  sometimes 
miclouded  moon,  but  always  dim  and  unsure.  And  such  pre- 
<5isely  is  the  meaning  of  incertam  in  our  text ;  uncertain,  not 
being  sometimes  clear,  and  sometimes  clouded,  but  uncer- 
£rom  being  always  clouded,  imperfectly,  indistinctly  seen, 
owing  to  clouds,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  certainly  that  the 
moon  is  actually  there — is  actually  present  at  all.  Compare  Ovid, 
^et.  S.  808 : 

**  liquitur,  nt  glacies  in  cert  o  saucia  sole  " 

L*^ot,  with  Crispinus,  "  subinde  et  per  vices  radios  sues  vibrante'' 
(for  sach  intermitting  radiation  would  have  produced  not  a 
K^adual  melting  of  the  ice,  but  a  melting  by  fits  and  starts),  but 
^^^  prevented  by  intervening  haze  from  exerting  its  full  force,  and, 
^^  prevented^  melting  the  ice  slowly  and  gradually^  Hor.  Od,  2,16: 

.     .     .     ''simul  atra  nubes 
condidit  hmam,  neqtw  eerta  fulgent 

Bidera  nautis*' 

[*ud  the  stars  are  bedimmed,  shine  no  longer  clear  and  bright]. 
•tuoertuB  in  this  use  is  equivalent  to  our  dim,  and  to  the 
^'^^Daans  supplied  the  plaee  of  that  term,  while  its  contrary 
^^I'tus  expressed  our  clear,  bright,  certain,  and,  as  we  say  vid- 
8*^ly,  no  mistake. 

The  "luna*'  spoken  of  here,  as  well  as  at  verse  454,  being 
plainly  the  material  moon,  not  the  goddess  Lima,  the  word  in 
'^tlx  places  should  be  spelled  with  a  small  initial  letter,  not,  as 
'^^^st  tmacoountably  both  by  Heyne  and  Wagner  (by  the  latter 
^^^ftx  in  his  Virg.  Br.  En,),  with  a  capital. 

SijB  LUCE  MALIGNA. — ^Thesc  words  carry  out  the  idea,  the 
^^  Bketoh  of  which  is  afforded  by  ixc^rtam  lunam.  The  light 
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ifi  "  maligna"  (scanty)  because  it  is  the  light  of  a  "luna  inoerta,' 
or  of  a  moon  dimly  shining  through  a  haze.  The  two  sentencei 
thrown  into  one  would  read  thus :  sub  maligna  luce  incerta 
lunae, 

Mai.igxa,  scanty y  as  in  Greek,  a<^Oovoqy  oopiosus,  an( 
a^doviay  copia.  Compare  Xenoph.  Cyrop,  1  (ed.  Hutoh.,  p 
23)  :  iep6£(uv  TroXXf^y  at^doviav, 

.    Ubi  caelum  condidit  umbra  lUPPiTER,  theme ;  et  eebu: 
Nox  ABSTULiT  ATRA  coLOREM,  Variation. 

[•Miter],  Incertam  lunam. — "Inceptam  :  alii  incertai 
legunt;  illuo  tamen  recurrit.  Nam  inoertum  incipientcfn^  i.e 
minovem,  significat,"  Serviiis.  "  Incertam,  nubilo  caelo,"  Heyne 
Wagner  {Pro eat.  <,  comparing  "inoertos  caeca  caligine  soles,' 
3.  203),  Forbiger.  I  dissent  from  both  interpretations  for  th 
same  reasons — first,  because  darkness  such  as  there  is  in  a  wood 
at  night,  either  when  the  moon  is  very  young,  or  obscured  b^ 
clouds,  had  been  so  little  short  of  utter  darkness  as  not  to  hav 
allowed  the  view  of  objects  which  Aeneas  is  described  as  havin( 
enjoyed.  Secondly,  because  it  is  not  according  to  Virgil* 
manner  to  descend  to  such  minutiae,  viz.,  to  inform  us  that  th< 
light  by  which  Aeneas  walked  resembled  moonlight  in  a  woo( 
when  (with  Servius)  the  moon  was  young,  or  when  (with  Heyne 
Forbiger,  and.  Wagner)  it  was  clouded.  Thirdly,  because  i 
behoved  Virgil  to  say  which  kind  of  imcertain  moonlight  h 
meant,  whether  that  arising  from  the  youth  and  consequen 
small  size  of  the  moon,  or  from  clouds,  as  he  has  explainec 
the  dim  sunlight,  3.  203  :  "  incertos  caeca  caligine  soles." 
think,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  other  uncertainty  of  moonligh 
meant  in  our  text  than  that  which  is  produced  by  the  wood 
themselves.  The  moon  is  imcertain  (incertam  luj^^am),  an< 
the  light  is  scanty  (ll  ce  maligna),  because  est  iter  in  silvis 
Thus  we  have — (a)  a  sentence  composed  according  to  Virgil' 
usual  manner,  viz.,  of  affording  you  in  the  latter  part  of  th 
passage  or  sentence  a  key  wherewith  to  unlock  the  meanin; 
shut  up  in  the  first  part ;  and  (ft)  the  light  is  not  reduced  to  a 
infinitesimal  a  quantity  as  to  be  by  no  possibility  of  more  lu 
to  Aeneas  than  the  homoeopathist's  millesimal  grain  of  aooxiif 
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r  bellodouna  is  to  his  phrenetic  patient ;  and  (c)  incertam  and 

ALiGNA  are  the  very  words  of  all  others  we  would  expect  Vir- 

il  to  have  chosen  to  describe  moonlight  in  a  wood— incertam 

pressing  its  uncertain,  indistinct,   flickering  appearance  as 

^?en  through  the  branches  of  the  trees  (compare  the  boy's  face 

id  by  Juvenal  to  be  "incerta,"  so  indistinct,  when  seen  through 

long  girlish  locks,  that  you  cannot  be  sure  whether  it  is  the 

of  a  boy  or  not,  15.  13G  : 

.     .     .     **  cuius  manantia  fletu 
ora  puellares  faciunt  ineertn  capilli"), 

and  MALIGNA  expressing  its  scantiness. 

Caelum  is  opposed  to  rebus,  iuppiter  to  nox  atra,  and 
0ON'i>iDiT  UMBRA  to  ABSTULiT  coLOREM  ;  the  ouc  clause  dcscribes 
the  darkening  of  the  sky,  as  the  other  clause  describes  the  dark- 
ening of  the  earth;  and  the  two  clauses  together  make  up  the 
sense :  Khen  loth  heacen  and  earth  are  involved  in  darkness^  i.  e., 
^vheih  it  is  night,  the  night-time.  The  precisely  opposite  picture  is 
presented  at  9.  461 : 

"  iam  sole  infuso,  iam  rebus  luce  retectis ; '' 

*^d  also  by  Prudentius,  Catheni.y  "  Hjorm.  Matut." : 

*'  caligo  terrae  scinditur 
percuBsa  soils  spiculo, 
rebusqne  iam  color  redit 
vultu  nitentis  sideris.*' 

Hebus,  exactly  as  9. 461  (quoted  above),  Prudentius  (quoted 
*We),  and  Ovid,  Met.  2.  395  : 

.     .    .     **  neve  velit  tenebras  inducore  rel/uny 
sapplice  voce  rog^t," 

^  oil  which  passages  the  word  is  used  less  in  the  sense  of  things, 
^^•>  particular  things,  objects  separately  taken,  than  in  the  sense 
^^  ^ll  things,  i.e.,  t/ie  warld.     Compare  also  Val.  Flacc.  1.  827  : 

<*  cardine  sub  nostro,  r^^iMque  abscisa  supemis, 
Tartarei  sedet  aula  patris  " 

[the  world  above,  the  upper  world].  Oeorg.  k*  388 :  "  Oceanum- 
^®  patrem  rerum  *'  [father  of  all  things,  of  the  world].     Ibid. 
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2.  58!f  :  "  remm  facta  est  pulchenima  Eoma  "  [the  fairest  oit 
in  the  world].  Aen,  1.  286  :  "  Romanos  renim  dominos 
[masters  of  the  world].  IbUl,  7.  602:  ^'  maxima  remm  Boma 
[the  greatest  city  in  the  world]. 

GoLOREM. — Not  the  various  individual  colours  belonging  t 
the  various  individual  objects,  but  the  colour  (the  visual,  sensibl 
appearance)  imparted  to  the  whole  complex,  the  world  (rebus 
by  light.     Compare  Senec.  Agam.  859  : 

**  tractos  ad  caelum  canis  inferorum 
tiiplici  catena,  tacuit,  nee  ullo 
latravit  orC|  lucis  ignotae 
mctucns  eoloremy 

BeBUS    NOX    ABSTULIT    ATRA    COLOREM. — Victor    HugO    (L 

Rhitiy  tom.  1,  p.  71)  thus  picturesquely  figures  this  effaoinj 
operation  of  night :  ^'  La  nuit  ouvrait  dejd  sa  main  pleine  d 
f um^e  dans  cette  ravissante  vallee  ou  la  route  s'enfonce  apre 
le  hameau  de  La  Folie,  et  promenait  lentement  son  immens 
estompe  sur  la  torn*  de  la  cathedrale  et  la  double  fl^che  de  S< 
Jean-des- Vignes. ' ' 


273-293. 

VESTIBULUM — FORMAE 


Vestibulum  ANTE  ii'suM  (vs.  273),  thcmc ;  primis  in  faucibu 
oRCi,  variation.     For  the  passage  compare  7.  177  : 

"  quin  otiam  veterum  effigies  ex  ordine  avorum 
ontiqua  o  cedro  ;  Italusquc,  paterquo  Sabinus 
\'itisator,  cuiTam  scrvans  sub  imagine  falcem, 
Satmnusquo  senex,  lanique  bifrontis  imago 
vettibulo  cuitabanty 

Tristisqite  senectus  (vs.  275). — So  Hom.  //.  10^  79:  yiipa 

\vy(jw. 
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lEiETi    coNSANGUiNEUs    SOPOR  (v8.  278). — Compare  Aesch. 
Sei^^/".  c.  Theb,  353  (ed.  Schutz) : 

ofuraycu  8c 

hiajUpoiMLif  ofiaifioves. 

iS  OMNIA  (vs.  283)  must  be  imderstood  to  be  in  the  form  of 
bix-<lj3-     Compare  Eurip.  Sec.  70  (ed.  Porson)  : 

fi€\ayoirr€pvy»v  fiartp  oyttpoav. 

Sil.    ZMZtsl.  13.  595 : 

*'  dcxtra  vastu  comas  ncmorosaque  brachiu  fundit 
taxoB,  Cocyti  rigua  frondoAior  tmda. 
hie  dirae  volucres,  postusque  cadavere  vultur, 
ct  multus  bubo,  ac  sparsis  strix  banguino  pennis, 
Harpyiaequc  fovent  nidos,  atque  omnibus  haerent 
condonsae  foliis  :  saevit  stridoribus  arbor/* 

'oLiis  SUB  OMNIBUS  HAERENT  (vs.  284). — Compare  Horn. 
•  ^-  312  (of  yoimg  sparrows)  :  wiToXoig  vwowinrmoTig. 
Gentumgeminus    briareus    (v^.   287).  —  Compare    Sidon. 
^PoU.  15.  27: 

**  plurimns  liic  hriaieuB  populvm  cor  pore  pugiiat." 

I^ORMA    TRICURP0R18   UMBRAE   (v8.   289). — Geryon.     All 
^"^^    other  just  euimierated  monsters  being  "  formae "  no  less 
than  Geryon,  forma  tricorporis  umbrae  must  be  understood 
^    equivalent    to   umbra   trieorpor,    formae   being  intro- 
duced into  the  last  clause  partly  for  the  sake  of  variety  of 
^^ression  and  partly  in  order  to  direct  the  attention  more 
Particularly  to  the  form  of  the  object  spoken  of,  exactly  as 
formae,"  the  same  word,  is  for  the  same  reasons  introduced 
^*o  the  last  clause  of  the  enumeration  of  the  Circaean  wild 
"^sts,  7.  18,  where  see  Rem. 

Strictamque  aciem  VENiENTiBUs  OFFERT  (vs.291). — Accord- 
^^8  to  Lycophron,  685,  the  shades  have  a  particular  dread  of  a 
*^Ord:  (jiaayavov  7rpo/3A?}^a,  vepripoig  f^ofiov. 

Sub  imagine  (vs.  293). — The  common  expression  used  to 

»  ^^ 

^^ify  absence  of  reality,  and  equivalent  to  the  English  under 
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the  appearance  ofy  presenting  t/ie  appearance  of.  So  Ovid,  Fast, 
6,  613 : 

'*  signum  crat  in  solio  resident  sub  imagine  Tulli" 

[presenting  the  appearance  of  Txillius].     Id.  ex  Pont.  3.  3.  75  : 

**  tu  licet  erroris  sub  imagine  crimen  obumbres" 

[under  the  appearance  of  error].     Id.  Met.  16.  259  : 

**  nil  equidem  durarc  diu  9ub  imagine  eadem 
crediderim*' 

[continue  to  present  the  same  appearance].     Ibid.  9.  kt9  : 

'*  saepe  licet  simili  redeat  tub  imagine  somnus'* 

[presenting  the  same  appearance].  And  so  precisely  in  our 
text,  SUB  IMAGINE  FORMAE  =  SUB  similttudine  FORMAE,  i.e.,  pre- 
senting  the  appcaram^c  of  aform^  shape,  or  figure.  This  I  believe 
is  always  the  meaning  of  imago  when  joined  with  sub,  and 
not  imfrequently  the  meaning  of  that  word  without  the  prepo- 
sition, cjp.  gr.  Oic.  de  Orat.  2.  87 :  "  Haec  ars  tota  dicendi,  aive 
artis  imago  quaedam  est  et  similitudoy  habet  banc  vim,"  &o.  The 
commentators,  not  recollecting  this  very  conmion  use  of  the  teorm 
imago,  and  especially  of  the  expression  sub  imagine ,  have  fallen 
into  the  great  error  of  understanding  imagine  in  our  text  to 
mean  the  ghost  itself :  '^  Postulant  haec  omnia  doctrinam  vete- 
rum,  unde  pendent  infinita  Yirgilii  loca,  et  aliorum.  Divide- 
bant  gentiles  hominem  in  rem  triplicem,  videlicet  in  corpus, 
animam,  imaginem^^^  La  Cerda.  ^^ '  Imago,'  ctSoiXov ;  das  blut- 
und  wesenlose,  dem  wirklichen  korper  nachgebildete  schatten- 
bild,  das  von  diesem  nach  dem  tode  nooh  iibrig  bleibt,"  Thiel. 
This  error  concerning  imagine,  viz.,  that  it  was  the  psychologioal 
6(Sa>Aoy,  the  ghost  of  the  deceased  (as  it  is  at  verse  357  of  the 
first  book  : 

*  *  ipsa  sed  in  soninis  inhumati  venit  imago 
coniugiB ; " 

at  772  of  the  second  : 

.     .     .     *'  umbra  Creusae 
visa  mihi  ante  oculos  ct  nota  maior  imago  ;" 
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at  654  of  the  fourth  : 

''  et  nunc  magna  mei  sub  terras  ibit  iviMgo  *') 

led  to  the  further  error  that  cava  expresses  the  actual  va- 
y  inside  such  "  imago  *'  or  ctSoiXoi; — "  cava  imagine  means 
than  *nube  cava,'  1.  520 ;  *  cava  umbra,'  2.  360 ;  express- 
not  merely  that  the  spirits  are  enclosed  by  the  visible  shape, 
that  the  shape  is  essentially  hollow,"  Conington.     Sub  ima- 
E  rightly  imderstood,  we  have  no  enclosing  of  a  spirit  within 
shape,  a  notion,  as  I  believe,  quite  foreign  to  the  psycho- 
of  the  andents,  but  we  have  the  spirit  visible  (sub  imagine 
),  /.  e,y  the  spirit  and  the  ''  forma "  one  and  the  same 
tning;  in  other  words  fokmae  being  the  form  in  which  the 
it  showed  itself. 

Cava  (vs.  293), — HolhiCj  not  in  the  literal  sense  of  enclosing 

e^  but  in  the  secondary  sense  of  voidy  having  no  mhatancCy 

therefore  that  could  not  he  cut  icith  t/ie  sicord  [impassive), 

pare  ApoUpd.  2.  5.  12.  4 :  Ettc  Sc  tiiv  Vopyova  to  S(0oc»  cue 

avy  cXiccc,  Kat  irapa  Epfxov  fxavOavH  on  jccvoi/  ccSoiXov  iori. 

imagine  formae  would,  indeed,  alone  and  of  itself  signify 

the  appearance  of  form  was  unreal,  but  the  addition  of  cava 

necessary  in  order  to  give  due  expression  and  emphasis  to 

e  sentiment.  The  whole  four  words  cava  sub  imagine  formae 

oome  to  be  equivalent  to  the  single  word  imago  (ccSoiAov) 

ills  technical  or  psychological  sense,  and  may  be  considered  as 

■^l>fttitutedfor  it,  according  to  our  author's  habit  of  substituting 

^  periphrasis  or  description  for  the  specific,  usually  employed 

^^^tt^e ;  and  this  periphrasis  is  to  be  considered  as  the  supplement 

*^^  l*^ENUES  SINE  coKPORE  VITAS,  as  if  our  author  had  said  tenues 

*^^  OOBPORE  VITAS — tcnucs  imagines — volitare.  We  have  thus 

'^oitt©  round  to  the  etymology  of  the  term  imago  (ctSwXov) 

applied  as  a  name  or  distinctive  appellation  to  a  ghost,  and 

P^foeive  how  entirely  identical  is  the  rationale  of  the  three 

appellatives  by  which  a  ghost  is  denominated,  the  ghost  being 

<^ed  imago  because  it  presents  the  image  or  appearance  of 

Ml©  form  (outside  figure)  of  the  deceased;  umbra  because  it  is 

HKXj^Yj  AXXZIDEA,  VOL.  Til.  19 
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as  it  were  his  shadow  (silhomtte),  and  simulacrum  beoauBO 
it  is  his  likeness. 

VoLiTARE  (vs.  293).— Exactly  the  English /»Y. 


299-304. 

GUI  PLURIMA  MENTO 
CANITIES  INCULTA  lACET  STANT  LUMINA  FLAMMA 
SORDIDUS  EX  HUMERIS  NODO  DEPBNDET  AMICTU8 
IPSE  RATEM  CONTO  SUBIGIT  VELISQUE  MINISTRAT 
ET  FERRUGINEA  SUBVECTAT  CORPORA  CYMBA 
lAM  SENIOR  SED  CRUDA  DEO  VIRIDISQUE  SENECIUS 


VAU,  LECT.  (vs.  300). 

FLAMMAE  I  JRom.,  Pal,  (at  first  FLAMMA,  but  £  is  added  by  the  original 
hand),  Med,  (the  £  being  crossed  out,  and  having  a  dot  over  it).  D  M; 
cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  ID  Princ;  Yen.  1472,  1475;  Mil.  1475;  K 
Heins.  (1671,  1704). 

FLAHHA  D  U*  UI  Yen.  1470,  1471 ;  Mod. ;  Bresc. ;  Paris,  1600  ;  Bob. 
Steph. ;  P.  Manut. ;  H.  Steph. ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (in  note  in  Burm.) ; 
Bersmann;  LaCerda;  Philippe;  Heyne;  Pott.;  Ladewig;  Ribb.;  Haupt; 
Wagner  {Praest,) ;  Conington. 


Iacet. — "  Iacet  neglectum  significat,"  Wagner  (1861).  Cer- 
tainly not.  The  neglect  is  in  inculta  =  undressed^  uncared. 
Iacet  is  merely  one  of  those  verbs  signifying  a  modn^  of  esscy  a 
manner  of  being,  which  all  writers,  and  especially  writers  of 
poetry,  substitute  whenever  they  can  for  the  too  indefinite,  too 
abstract,  too  Kttle  graphic  esse.  The  use  of  such  verbs,  ex,  gr.^ 
stare,  iacere,  ire,  rvyxaveivj  is  sometimes  very  happy,  sets 
the  picture  vividly  before  the  eyes,  as  6,  268  : 

**  iamque  adeo  donati  omnes,  opibusque  superbi, 
Puniceis  Ufant  evincti  tcmpora  taenis  ;'' 
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8.   162 :  "  sed  ciinctifi  altior  that  Anchises ;  *'  6.  471 : 

*^  quain  si  dura  silex  aut  atet  Marpesia  cautes ;" 

6.  796: 

.     .     .     '^tV^r^  extra  sideratellus, 
extra  aimi  solisque  vias." 

At  otter  times  it  is  less  happy,  and  the  figure  of  lying,  or  stand- 
ing*,  or  going,  or  happening,  is  used  incorreotly,  presents  a  false 
pictixr-e,  ex.  gr.y  Senec.  Agam.  465 ;  "  iacent  deserta  vento  vela," 
the  sails  which  do  not  lie  when  they  are  deserted  by  the  wind, 
but  only  hang  loose  and  flaccid,  are  represented  as  lying ;  id. 
JIfecf.  802: 

^*  tibi  ftmereo  de  more  iacent 
pa8808  cingit  vitta  capiUos," 

the  fillet  which  being  untied  in  order  to  let  the  hair  hang  down 
dishevelled  hangs  down  loose  itself  is  said  to  lie ;  and  in  our 
text  Charon's  beard,  which  does  not  lie  at  all,  is  said  to  lie 
iincared,  inculta  iacet,  exactly  as  it  would  be  said  in  English 
*^y  a  careless  writer  to  lie  neglected.  There  is  not  the  same 
defect  in  our  author's  use  of  the  same  figure,  Georg.  2.  37: 
"  neu  segues  iuceant  terrae,"  where  the  lands  are  correctly  said 
*iacere,"  the  lying  position  sufficiently  resembling  the  horizon- 
^^  position  of  the  ground. 

I-ioose  and  incorrect,  however,  as  in  strictness  is  the  inculta 
^•ici?y  Qf  Qyjj.  {jQxiy  said  of  Charon's  beard,  which  does  not  lie  at 
^>  but  only  hangs,  far  more  loose  and  incorrect  is  the  "  iacente  " 
applied  by  Ovid  to  the  hair  of  the  Vestal  Claudia,  Fast,  4.  S17 : 

<<  submiMoque  genu,  Tultus  in  imagine  divae 
figit,  ot  hos  edit,  crinv  iucefite,  sonos," 

• 

^asiutich  as  it  has  not  even  the  help  of  incultus  to  express 
^®  idea  it  is  intended  to  express,  viz.,  that  of  hanging  neg- 
lected. 

Stant  lumina  flammae. — The  reading  cannot  be  flamma 
^^Use  the  meaning  would  then  be  his  eyes  are  a  mass  offlame^ 
^**  ^e%  are  all  on  fire;  as  the  meaning  of  "pulvere  caelum  stare," 
^*  407,  is  the  sky  is  thick  with  dust ;  and  of  "  stet  nive  candidum 
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Soraote,"  Hor.  Carm.  1.  9.  ly  is  Sorade  is  all  one  mass  of  snoWj  i 
pyramid  of  snow  ;  and  of 

.     .     **  ubi  iste  fragor,  ni  fallimur  aure,  Bed  unde 
pulvereo  slant  astra  globo  ?  " 

Stat.  Thcb,  7,  is  the  stars  stand  in  a  thick  globus  of  dust.  And  sc 
Ladewig :  "  Die  augen  starren  vor  feuer,  d.  h.,  die  augen  sind 
gleiohsam  ein  feuermeer  und  konnen  sich  wegen  der  ubermassc 
des  feuers  nicht  bewegen" — ^the  very  truth  and  oorrectness  oi 
which  interpretation  of  the  reading  proves  the  inoorreotness  oi 
the  reading  itself,  the  picture  so  afforded  amounting  to  down- 
right caricature.  On  the  contrary,  the  reading  flammae  nol 
only  affords  the  excellent  sense,  his  flaming  eyes  stare,  he  hm 
staring^  flaming  eyes  (compare  :  "  Scarcely  had  she  entered  hei 
room,  when  she  beheld  a  shadowy  figure  enveloped  in  white 
garments,  having  great  staring  eyes,  as  red  as  flre.  Uttering  c 
series  of  shrieks,  she  fell  forward  insensible.  Her  fall  caused  the 
apparition  to  tumble  over.  It  was  a  long  pole  enveloped  in  f 
sheet,  with  a  hollow  turnip  for  a  head,  in  which  burnt  a  piea 
of  candle"),  but  has  a  preponderance  of  MS.  authority  in  ib 
favour :  see  Var.  Lcct, 

The  emphatic  word  is  stant,  not  flammae,  because  the  verl 
preceding  the  nominative  is  always  emphatic,  and  because  th< 
staring  of  the  eyes  is  opposed  to  the  lying  or  lank  appearance 
of  the  beard — pltjrima  canities  inculta  iacet,  staxt  lumina 
a  great,  uncared,  lying  {i.c,,  not  crisp),  grey  beard,  and  starint 
eyes.     Compare  Hom.  Od.  19.  211  (of  Ulysses) : 

o<{>Oa\fioi  6*  wtru  Kfpa  €trraaavy  i}c  triSripoSf 
arpefiai  (v  fi\t<papoitn'  So^M  5'  07c  BoKpva  KfvOtp. 

Ovid,  Fasti,  6,  131 : 

*'  sunt  avidae  volucrcs,  non  quae  Phineia  mensis 
guttura  fraudabant,  sed  genus  inde  trahunt ; 
grande  caput,  ttantes  oculi^  rostra  apta  rapinae'' 

[fixed,  staring  eyes].     Sil.  15.  28  (of  the  goddess  Virtus) : 

.     .     .     **fron8  liirta,  ncc  unquam 
composita  mutata  coma  ;  stam  vultm,  et  ore 
incessuque  viro  propior" 
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I,  steady  expression  of  oountenanoej.   Id.  13.  333  (of  Pan) : 

"  ttant  aureif  imoque  eadit  barha  liispida  mento  " 


the  "  stare  "  of  the  ears  is  directly  opposed  to  the  "  cadere  " 
of  ^^iilie  beard).  Lucati,  1.  624  (of  the  bad  omen  presented  by 
thd     ^antrails  of  a  victim) :  '^  cor  iacet"  [i.e.y  the  heart  lies  flaccid, 

doe^a^    not  present  a  full,  firm  appearance].     Id.  5.  214 :  "  stat 

Biu::^<juam  facios."     Stat.  Silr.  1.  1.  k^ : 

*•''  at  sonipes,  habitiu  animosque  imitatus  equcstres, 
aciius  attoUit  vultiiB,  cunumque  minatur ; 
cui  rigid  is  slant  eoUa  iubis,  Wvusque  per  arxnos 
impetuB." 

Ibid.  1,  2.  270 :  "  ne  moUem  uterum,  ne  sfmifia  laedaspee/ew-flr." 
Compare  also  Claud.  Bell  Gild.  22  : 

*'  vox  tenuis,  tardique  gradus,  orri/tque  iaceftUa ; 
interius  fugern  genae :" 

Ovid,  Met.  11.  01 R . 

.     .     "tardaque  deus  [Somnus]  gravitate  iacenfes 
vix  ornhs  tollenf  ; " 

*^d  Sil.  14.  603  (of  persons  afflicted  with  the  plague) : 

**  himiiiay  fcire  gravem  viz  sufficientia  lucemi 

unca  nare  iaeenty^^ 

• 

^  all  which  three  places  we  have  the  same  term  iacere  (expres- 
*ive  of  the  condition  of  languor,  of  the  condition  exactly  opposed 
^  stare)  applied  to  the  eyes  themselves.  A  further  proof,  if 
™*ther  proof  be  required,  that  the  emphatic  word  of  the  sen- 
*®*U5e  IB  not  FLAMMAE  but  STANT,  will  be  found  in  Claud,  de 
^^^I^t.  Eonorii  et  Manae,  26U  : 

.     .     .     ' '  qnifl  dignior  aula 
ynltns  erat  \    Non  labra  rosae,  non  colla  pniinae, 
non  crineB  aequant  yiolae,  non  lumina  flammae,^* 

^*iei^  fiery  or  flaming  eyes  being  represented  as  a  beauty  even 

^^  ^  female,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  disagree- 

^Wexi^eB  which  it  is  plainly  Virgil's  intention  to  ascribe  to  the 

®y^s   of  Charon  consisted  not  in  their  flaming,  but  in  their  star- 
ing. 


-1 
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LuMiNA.  FLAMMAEy  oxaotlj  OS  in  Frenoli,  ''yeux  de  flamme/' 
and  "oeil  de  flamme."  Compare  Apollodor.  Bibl.  1.  0  {oi 
Typhon) :  Ilvp  Sc  eScpiccro  roic  ofifiaai. 

Dante,  reading  flamma,  and,  as  usual  with  him,  misimder- 
standing  his  master's  meaning,  represents  the  eyes  of  Charon  as 
standing  in  the  midst  of  flame,  surrounded  with  circles  of  flame, 
InfernOy  S.  99  : 

"  oho  'ntonio  agli  occhi  av^'  di  fiamme  mote." 

SoRDiDus. — ^literal,  dirti/.    So  Ovid,  Met.  2.  29 :  "Autumn 
calcatis  sordidus  uvis." 

SORDIDUS    EX    HUMERIS    NODO     DEPENDET    AMICTUS, If  th< 

expression  had  heen  humeris  dependet  aj^ictus,  or  ab 
Ris  DEPENDET  AMICTUS,  the  meaning  would  have  been  that  th 
dress  covered,  and  hung  down  from,  the  shoulder,  where  it  wi 
fastened,  nodo,  by  a  knot.   Compare  1. 730 :  "  dependent  lyohnL 
laquearibus  aureis ; "  Suet.  Galb.  11 :  "  dependente  a  cervioibu^ 
pugione  ante  pectus."    But,  first,  if  such  had  been  the  fashionzKr^ 
of  Charon's  dress  there  had  been  no  occasion  to  mention  it,  su< 
fashion  being  the  ordinary  one  and  presumable  by  the  reader: 
and  secondly,  the  expression  is  neither  simply  humeris  nor  a& 
HUMERIS,  but*£A'  HUMERIS,  an  cxprcssiou  signifying,  as  I  hav^ 
shown.  Rem.  on  4.  263,  not /row  flw  shoulderSy  but  of/th^^^^-^ 
shoulders f  or  from  off  the  shouklers.     We  are  therefore  to 
tiire  to  ourselves  Charon's  dress  as  leaving  the  shoulders,  or  at^- 
least  one  shoulder  (for  humeris  does  not  necessarily  signify  botkl*^^ 
shoulders)  bare,  therefore  pretty  much  of  that  kind  called  by  th 
Greeks  c^oj/icc.    See  Bem.  on  "  demissa  ex  humeris,"  4. 263,  an 
compare  Plant.  Mil.  Glor.  4-  i-  Ul : 

'  *  f acito  ut  venias  omatus  hue  omatu  nauclerico. 
causiam  habeas  ferrugineam,  culcitam  ob  oculos  laneam ; 
palliolum  habeas  f  emigineum,  nam  is  color  thalassicupt ; 
id  eonnexum  in  humcro  laevOy  expapiUato  braehio  ; 
praccinctus  aliqui ;  assimulato  quasi  gubemator  sies." 

NoDo. — The  knot,  i.  ^.,  the  string  or  other  fastening  which 
going  over  the  shoulder,  perhaps  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
modem  suspender,  supported  the  dress  while  it  left  the  arm 
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and  upper  part  of  the  person  uncovered.     See  Rem.  on  "  nodo- 
que  sinus  colleota  fluentes,"  1.  324. 

CoNTO  suBiGiT. — Charon  does  not  row  (he  could  not  both 
row  and  manage  the  sails),  but  lie  pushes  the  boat  from  the 
store,  and  as  long  as  it  is  in  shallow  water,  by  means  of  a 
"  contus  "  or  long  iron-shod  pole  pressed  against  the  bank  and 
bottom.  In  the  middle  of  the  trajet  the  sails  come  into  play. 
Compare  Juvenal,  2.  150  : 

'*  esse  aliquoi  Manes  ot  subterranea  rcgna, 
et  contutHf  Stygio  ranas  in  giirgite  nigras, 
atquc  una  Iransirc  vadum  tot  millia  C}Tnba, 
nee  pueri  credunt." 

The  impelling  of  a  boat  with  a  contus  is  well  shown  in  Pous- 
sin's  picture  of  the  Holy  Family  crossing  a  feiTv  in  their  flight 
into  Egypt,  engraved  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Madonna^ 
pl.  122.  The  boatman  in  this  picture  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  oui'  author's  Charon. 

Velis  ministrat. — **  Aut  per  vela,  et  est  Septimus ;  aut 
VELis  obsequitur,  et  est  dativus,"  Servius.  In  favour  of  the 
former  interpretation  is  Val.  Flacc.  '}.  '^8 :  "  ipse  ratem  vento 
stellisque  ministrat ;"  Stat.  Theb.  7.  io^  : 

"  ipse  sedens  telis  paritcrque  ministrat  habenis 
DeUus;'' 

Tacitus,  Oerm.  U^  :  "  Forma  navium  eo  differt,  quod  utrimque 
prora  paratam  semper  adpulsui  frontem  agit.  Nee  celk  mini^^ 
^f(inti£,r^  nee  remos  in  ordinem  lateribus  adiungunt."  In  favour 
^^^^^  latter  is  Sil.  12. 'W8: 


omnis,  piae  se  portans  capitisque  manusqiie 
autiquum  decus  ac  derepta  monilia  collo, 
certatim  niatrona  niit,  belloqsm  minUtmul ;" 

Prop^at.  2.  22 : 

*'  aspicc  uU  caelo  modo  sol  modo  luna  miniatret  ;*' 

"Virgil  himself,  10.  218 : 

"  ipse  sedens  clavumque  regit  velisqiie  ministrat;^" 

atvA  "the  so  frequent  use  by  the  Greeks  of  the  corresponding 
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irpoinroXuv  with  the  dative,  as  Eurip.  Troad.  26U  (of  Poly- 


xena) : 


rvfifitc  rtreucTcu  TpoatroKny  AxtAAc«r. 


No  matter  which  the  structure,  the  same  corollary  follows ;  th 
is  wind  in  Hades. 

Corpora  (vs.  303). — This  word  is  used  also,  verse  306, 
yet  we  have  just  been  informed,  verse  292,  that  they  were  s 

CORPORE  : 

KT  NI  DOCTA  COMES  TENUES   SIXK  CORPORE  VITAS 
ADMOXEAT  TOLITABE  CAVA  SUB  IKAOINB  FORXAE, 
IRRUAT,  ET  FRU8TRA  FERRO  DIVERBERET  UMBRAS. 

Foolish  commentators  we,  who  expect  consistency  in  Virgil, 
interpret  Virgil  by  Virgil,  who  argue  from  the  meaning  of 
passage  in  Virgil  to  the  meaning  of  another. 

Cruda  (vs.  304),  the  Greek  a>/ioc,  is/w//  ofjuicey  i.e.,  o/bh^ 
sanguinea.     Compare  Hom.  Od.  15.  356: 

KovpiBirjs  r*  oAoxoio  6eu<t>pouoS)  tj  c  fiaXiffra 
r}Kax*  aTfo(t>9ififprj  Kat  cy  ufjiw  yripat  drjKtyy 

where  the  scholiast:  vpo  o^pac  yripaaai  Eiroif}(jiVj  Sia  rtiv  €ir' a^t-^"^*' 
XuTTiji;,  and  Wakefield  :  "  acerbae  senectuti  " — ^both  rightly,  t>''** 
neither  understanding  how  wfxog  in  the  Homeric  text  oome»  ^ 
be  applied  to  prematurey  old  age  while  the  same  term 
(viz.,  "  crudus  ")  is  applied  in  the  Virgilian  text  to  an  old 
which  is  not  only  not  premature,  but  which  has  retained  you. 
ful  vigour  to  a  later  period  than  ordinary.  The  explanati 
however,  is  simple,  and  both  terms  are  used  correctly,  the 
age  of  Charon  being  "  crudus,' '  cn/ioc,  because  retaining 
juices  of  youth  imtil  an  unusually  advanced  period,  and  the 
age  of  Laertes  being  (o^oc>  "  crudus,"  because  of  its 
come  on  while  the  body  was  still  full  of  the  juices  of  youth,  ^^ 
prematurely.  That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  "  crudus'  ^ 
our  text  appears,  first,  from  the  explanatory  viridis,  a  metapl^-^' 
taken  from  shrubs,  which  so  long  as  they  are  cruda,  or  full  ^ 
juice,  are  also  green  and  flourishing,  Qakzpay  (a  term  also  appl*^^ 
by  a  similar  metaphor  to  the  same  green,  juicy,  and  flouriflbJ-^-^8^ 


e 


in 
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of  Kfe,  Horn.  /7.  4.  ^r.i  : 

iliitoPf   9a\€po¥y  Siftoeioriov) ; 

secondly,  from  the  opinion  so  generally  received  not  in 
*^^^^5nt  times  alone,  but  even  in  more  modem,  that  ordinary  or 

old  age  was  deficient  in  blood,  exsanguis,  as  Sen. 
•    60  (of  the  death  of  Priam) : 

**  cnsis  senili  .nireun  e  iiigrulo  rodit ; " 

.  neb.  11,  821  (of  Jocasta) : 

**  non  comites,  non  ferre  ipsae  vestigia  natae 
aequa  valent.  Tantum  miserae  dolor  ultimus  addit 
robur,  et  exMngttet  erudeaeunt  luctibiis  aMiit*' 

(^'Hexe  again  the  use  of  "  crudesoere"  confirms  the  explanation 
ot  cr  udus  just  given,  the  sense  being  that  sorrows  stimulate  the 
JiiAoes  which  circulate  in  the  veins  of  old  age). 

In  what  relation  the  other  meaning  of  crudus,  viz.,  rate  in 

the  sense  of  raw  as  applied  to  flesh,  stands  to  the  meaning  just 

explained  is,  I  think,  uncertain.     Until  further  light  is  thrown 

^^  the  subject,  we  may  as  well  assimie  that  the  primary  mean- 

^'^S  of  the  word  is  rate,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  that  word 

^hen  we  say  "  raw  meat,"  meaning  uncooked  butcher's  meat ; 

^^d  that  from  this  primary  sense  flow  the  two  other  senses  of 

^be  Word — first,  its  sense  oi  juicy ^  in  which  sense  we  have  just 

^^^H  it  used  in  our  text;  and  secondly,  its  sense  of  harsh  (/.^., 

y^ot  softened  either  by  the  ripening  or  by  the  cooking  process), 

^*^   which  sense  tlie  term  crudus  is  applied  to  cutting  instru- 

^^^nts,  on  account  of  the  disagreeable  sensation  they  produce  in 

^^tting.     Our  English  word  rate  is  a  very  exact  equivalent  for 

^®  Htfitin  crudus,  being  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  very 

^'^  by  which  we  commonly  express  uncooked  butcher's  meat 

^'^^  the  harsh  air  of  a  wintry  day.     We  never  indeed  apply 

^"®  term  to  the  juiciness  of  a  vigorous  old  age,  but  en  revafiche 

^®  ^pply  it  to  the  juiciness  of  youth  not  matured,  softened,  or 

*^ked  by  time.     See  Rem.  on  "cmdum  ensem,"  10.  682. 

r,  ABNEIDBA,  TOL.  III.  20 
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ViRiDis. — Green y  and  therefore  youthful  atid  flourishing; 
0aXepoc  (Horn.  //.  J!^,  >J7^,  quoted  above).  Compare  Val.  Flaoo. 
1.76: 

.     .     .     *^  tu  sola  animos  mentemqne  peruriB, 
Gloria :  te  viridem  >'idet  immunemque  senectae 
Phasidis  in  ripa  stantem,  iuvenesque  vocantem.** 

The  old  age  of  Charon  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  youth  of 
Valerius  Flaccus's  Glory,  the  former  being  old  age  with  the 
vigour  and  freshness  of  youth ;  the  latter,  youth  which,  however 
ancient,  shows  no  signs  of  decrepitude. 

Crudus  and  viridis  are  joined  also  by  Silius,  not  how- 
ever in  order  to  present  the  picture  of  a  fresh,  green  and  vigor- 
ous old  age  like  tliat  of  Charon,  but  in  order  to  present  the 
very  different  picture  of  a  fresh,  green  and  youthful  anger  in 
an  infirm,  feeble  and  worn-out  old  man ;  in  other  words,  to 
present  the  picture  of  a  worn-out,  feeble  and  exhausted  frame 
inspirited  by  a  lively  passion  of  anger — such  a  picture  as  that  of 
Priam  shaking  with  the  infirmity  of  age,  yet  not  afraid  to  dare 
and  encounter  even  Pyrrhus,  Sil.  5.  560 : 

*'  ille  quidem  cruda  mente  et  viridiasimus  irae 
ibat :  sed  vani  frigentem  in  Marte  senectam 
prodebant  ictus,*' 
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310-383. 

LAPSA — TERRA 


T^^B.  LECT.  (vs.  327). 

[  Jiam,^  PaLy  Med. ;  Pierius :  *'Iii  antiquis  omnibus  exemploribus  qnot- 
qxiot  haboi,  pro  NEC  ratjca  legere  est  et  katjca."    II H ;  cod.  Canon. 

(Butler).   DI  Princ. ;  Yen.  1472,  1475 ;  Mil.  1475 ;  N.  Heins. ;  Heyne; 

I*ott.;  Haupt;  Wagn.  (Pra«<.);  Ribb. 

H.    DI  Mod. ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Philippe. 
A.     m  Ven.  1470,  1471. 


.  LECT.  (vs.  3o8). 

ET  lAH  I  Rom, :  <<  Terras  ;  iam.  In  codd.  aliquot  antiquis  legere 
est  TERRAS ;  ET  IAM  T.,  quae  quidem  particiila  eo  loco  inserta,  narra- 
tionis  cursum  quodammodo  videtur  impedire,*'  Pierius.  Ill  P. 
^fanut.;  Philippe. 

C.fstfi^.]    • 

ABlTAJBAM  TERRAS  •  lAif  III  D. Heius.;  N.  Hein8.(1670);  Heyne;  Brunck; 
'Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Led,  Virg,^  and  ed.  1861);  Ribb. 

ai>»^A3am  •  TERRAS  IAM  I  Pal,,  Med,  III  Ladewig;  Haupt. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  383). 

"^*^aH  A.  Ill  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1537  (Junta) ;  P.  Manut.;  Bresc. ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704);  Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunck; 
Wakef.;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (edd. Heyn.  and  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Coningt. 

^^AB  I  Rom,,  Pal,,  Med, ;  *<  In  antiquis  porro  omnibus  exemplaribus 
quoiquot  yersare  contigit,  scriptum  animadyerti  terras,*'  Pierius. 
n  li;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Sery.  *  (cod.  Dresd.) ;  Princ. ;  Ven. 
1472,  .'-/i;  Mil.  1475;  Ribb. 


'^Gaudbt  coonominb  ts&ra  (codd.  txrbab),**  Lion,  taking  on  himself  to 
the  nnaxumous  reading  of  the  MSS.  of  Servius,  in  order  that  Servius's 

might  not  stand  in  direct  contradiction  with  Servius^s  reading.  Better  Lion 
ll^  left  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  which  was  in  error,  the  gloss  or  the 
f€%diiig. 

BBTRT,  AEXXIDBA,  VOL.  III.  21 
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Lapsa  cadunt  (vs.  310). — Cadunt  expresses  the  fall  or  descent 
to  the  ground,  lapsa  that  the  descent  was  not  sudden,  but  with 
a  gradual  gliding  motion.     Compare  Ovid,  Heroid.  20,  209  : 

**  decider int  bumero  pallia  lapea  meo*' 

[slipped  off  my  shoulder,  and  fell  to  the  ground],  and,  quoted  _ 
by  Wagner,  Cio.  de  OJf.  1.22 :  "  Celeriter  de  manibus  audacissi- 
morum  civium  dekpsa  arma  ipsa  cecidci^uty    There  is,  there-   - 
fore,  neither  tautology,  nor  occasion  for  Wakefield's  conjecture — 
{Silv.  Crit,  1.  8)  laesa. 

CONSTITIT  ANCH18A   SATUS  ET  VESTIGIA  PRBSSIT   (vS.  331). 

"  Vestigia  pressit,  inhibuit  incessum,  i.e.,  substitit,"  Wajjner 
(Pracst.).    I  think  not.     Vestigia  pressit,  went  slower j  presse(r' 
his  step,  dwelt  on  his  step.     Compare  Val.  Flacc.  2.  451  (of  Tela- 
mon  and  Hercules  going  slower  when  they  heard  the  groans  ol 
Henone) : 

. "  attoniti  preseere  gradum  ;  Tacuumque  seqniintur 
Yocis  iter ;  iam  ccrta  sonat :  descrtaqne  dui*ae 
virgo  neci  quern  non  honiinum  supeiiimque  vocabat  ?" 

(where  "  sequuiitur "  shows  that  "  pressere  gradum  "  is  not 
stopped y  but  went  slowy  pressed  on  their  stepy  took  their  step  slower y 
with  more  pressure) ;  also  Ovid,  Met,  3,  17  (of  Cadmus  following 
the  cows) : 

"  subsequitur,  /^r^Moque  legit  vestigia  gressu/' 

The  words  vestigia  pressit,  although  placed  after,  come  in  the 
sense  before  constitit,  just  as  2.  353 :  "  moriamur  et  in  media 
arma  ruamus."  The  last  limb  of  the  sentence  expresses  the 
action  preparatory  to  that  expressed  by  the  first  limb  ;  in  other 
words,  the  gradual  pressure  on  the  steps  which  brought  them  to 
a  stop.     Compare  Ovid,  Met,  1.  207 : 

**  subetitit  ut  clamor,  pressus  gravitate  regentis," 

where  we  have  the  similar  union  of  "  substitit "  and  "  pressus,*' 
and  where  the  last  limb  of  the  sentence  describes  an  aotion 
subservient  to  that  expressed  by  the  first :  the  clamour  pressed y  or 
controlled  hy  the  digtiiitf  of  the  regent y  stopped.  See  Remm.  on 
G.  107,  158;  9.  324. 
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XXCIDERAT  PUPPI,  MEDIIS   EFFUSUS  IN    UNDIS   (vS.  339). — ^A 

■^odsely  aimilar  use  is  made  of  the  English  spilled :  "  he  was 
iUed  into  the  middle  of  the  water,  middle  of  the  road^  middle 
t;lie  ditch/'  &o. 

TrOSPEXI    ITALIAM    8UMMA    SUBLIMIS   AB    UNDA    (v8.  357). 

^TTipare  Horn.  Od.  5,  392  (of  Ulysses)  : 

o  8*  apa  ffx^^oy  etertSc  ycuciVt 
o^u  fiaXa  vpoiZtiVy  fity€i\ov  vwo  Kvfiaros  apSeis. 

Iam  tuta  tenebam  (vs.  358). — I  was  already  %afe^  I  icas 
ready  out  of  danger ;  Ni  gens  cbudelis,  &c.,  only  that  the 
ttivesy  &o.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  both  the  construction 
id  the  meaning.  The  statement  iam  tuta  tenebam  is  posi- 
ve,  and  this  positive  statement  is  immediately  corrected  by  the 
lI> joined  ni  gens  crudelis,  &c. — I  was  now  in  safety ^  only  that 
'cul  not)  the  natives,  &c.  See  Item,  on  8.  623.  What  Wagner 
<i.  1861)  means  by  his  "  tenebam,  et  obtinuissenhy^  passes  my 
•mprehension. 

Iam  tuta  tenebam. — I  tca^  in  safety,  I  was  safe,  exactly  as 
I"-  871 :  "tuta  petunt ;"  9.  366:  "  tuta  capessunt ;"  and  Ovid, 
W.  10.  7U : 

.     .     .     '*  trepidumque  et  ^fi/a/M^^n/fm 
trux  aper  insequitur  ** 

^^^king  safety,  seeking  to  be  safe]. 

FeRRO  INVASISSET,  PRAEDAMQUE  IGNARA  PUTASSET  (vS.  361). 

"^^fiT^pov  irporcpov. 

KUNC   ME    FLUCTUS    HABET,    VERSANTQUE   IN   LITTORE   VENTI 

^"^8.  362). — Compare  Eurip.  Hee,  28  (Polydorus  speaking) : 

K€i/iat  8*  cir'  eucrcuSi  oAAor'  cv  woyrov  <raKUf 
xoWois  9iav\ois  KUfiaruy  popovfityos. 

Spes  surgentis  lULi  (vs.  364). — Not  a  periphrasis  for  lulus 
^'Xttelf,  but  the  hope  which  thou  placest  in  lulus  :  by  thy  hopes  of 
■^••Aw.    See  Bem.  on  "  nee  spes  iam  restat  luli,"  1.  660. 

AuT  tu  mihi  terram  iniice,  namque  potes,  portxjsqub 
^^QUIRe  vblinos  (w.  365-6). — The  usual  vartpov  irponpov. 

Namque  potes  (Qt,  Swaaai  yap) :  "  I  am  not  asking  you  to 

21  • 
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do  a  thing  which  is  difBoalt  of  perf ormanoe ;  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  you  if  you  have  the  will."    See  Eem.  on  "  qui  potes," 
10.  632.    The  opposite  condition,  viz.,  that  of  having  the  will 
without  the  power,  is  thus  described  by  Euripides  {Iphig.  in  Aui* 
657,  ed.  Markl.) : 

9c\c»  yc.  TO  BtXuv  [rcXciv  Y]  8*  omr  cx^i^)  oAyuro/uu. 

NeQUE   ENIM,    CREIX),    sine   NITMINE   DIVUM  FLUMIKA  TANTA 
PARAS  STYGIAMQUE  INN  ARE  PALUDEM  (vV.  368-9). — ^NeQUE  SINE 

NUMiNE  DivuMy  the  oi/ic  a0€ci  and  ouK  av%v  Oftav  of  the  Ghreeks. 
Compare  Mosch.  Europa  (Europa  speaking) : 

ovK  a^cci  yap  ravra  Zitpxofuu  vypa  irc\eu9a. 

Eurip.  Iphig.  in  AtiL  808  (ed.  Markl.)  : 

.     .     .     ovrti  Btiyos  c/uirfirrwir'  €pws 
rri<r9€  erpartias  £AAa8*  ovk  avtu  $9t»¥. 

Aesoh.  Pers,  162  (Schiitz.) : 

.   .    .  OP  Aapttos  ripfy  ovk  aptv  9tw  nvos, 
FlUMINA  TANTA  paras  STYGIAMQUE  INNARE  PALUDEM. To 

perceive  the  full  force  of  the  words  of  the  text,  the  reader  mttsl 
bear  in  mind|  first,  that  they  are  spoken  by  a.  seaman  and  pilot, 
and  secondly,  that  in  these  ancient  times  a  great  journey,  espe- 
cially if  it  was  to  be  made  by  water,  was  a  thing  of  so  great 
difficulty  and  danger  that  it  was  supposed  never  to  be  under- 
taken voluntarily  except  at  the  immediate  instigation  or  oom- 
mand  of  a  divinity,  or  at  least  only  after  the  divine  sanction 
had  been  obtained.  See  Moschus  and  Euripides,  as  just  cited. 
Palinurus's  ratiocination  is,  therefore,  that  Aeneas,  whom  he 
knew  by  experience  to  be  so  observant  of  the  respect  due  to 
heaven  in  his  ordinary  voyages,  could  not  have  undertaken  this 
so  extraordinary,  great,  and  dangerous  a  voyage,  without  having 
taken  good  care  to  secure  the  special  protection  and  assistanoe 
of  the  gods.  This  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  especial  {oroe  and 
signification  of  flumina  tanta  paras.  Nor  does  the  word  tanta 
assign  any  undue  breadth  or  magnitude  to  the  infernal  ziver. 
On  the  contrary,  oxu:  notions  of  that  river  are  apt  to  fall,  far 
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of  the  magnitude  asBigned  to  it  both  by  Yirgil  himself  and 
andent  poets  generally.  Only  at  Terse  296,  above,  its  **  yasta 
IB  spoken  of ;  at  Terse  302  we  are  even  informed  that 
OlRAson  used  sails;  at  Terse  415  Aeneas  and  the  Sibyl  are  de- 
Lbed  88  arriying  at  the  opposite  side,  '^  tandem."  The  river 
not,  then,  such  a  river  as  one  might  throw  a  stone  or  shoot 
curow  aoroes,.but  a  broad  expanse,  separating  by  a  long  and 
navigation  the  two  opposite  shores,  the  shores  of  two 
)nt  worlds.  In  conformity  with  this  view,  the  bark  of 
Ctex^'berufl,  loud  as  it  is,  is  not  heard  across  the  river,  but  only  on 
•**i^ving: 

"  Cerberus  haec  ingens  latrata  regna  trifaud 
personat,*' 

''^»^^«^e   "haec  regna"  is  these  realnwy  the  realms  of  Hades, 
oontradistinguished  from  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 


^AM  TUA,  &c.,  .  .  .   MTTTENT   (w.  378-380). — Compare 

^l^oatr.  Heroica  (ed.  Boisson.  p.  164),  of  Palamedes :  iOaipav 

^     Qvroi^  A\iXXbv^  ts  tcai  Acacy   etc  f^l^  Ofiopov  rti  Tpoia  rutv 

^^^^\e«0v  ifiTfipoy,   wf  wv  Kai  i^pov  avTut  ri  e^caicoSo/Kiyro  fiaXa 

^€*>(a£ov,  KOI  ajaXfJLa  UaXafitiSovg  iSpurai  jBvvaiov  rt  kqi  ivoirXov, 

■^•*l  OvOVKTCl^  aVTtD  ^VVlOVTf^  0(  TQf  QKTataC  OlKOVVTtg  IToXh^, 

OURAB  EMOTAE  (vS.  382),  thcmc  ;    PULSUS  PARUMPER  CX)RDB 

Ijor  TRisn,  variation. 

&AUDBT  OOGNOMmE  TERRA  (vS.  383). — "  GaUDET  COGXOMINE 

:  gaudebat  se  tristem  licet  tamen  perpetuam  memoriam 

nominis  in  illis  regionibus  habiturum,"  Donatus.    ^'  Gaudbt 

roMiNB  TBRRAE  :  nomiuis  sui  similitudine.     Fadt  autem  hie 

^  Aaee  eagnominisy^  Servius  (cod.  Dresd.)    "  Ipse  gaudet  TERkA 

^^^^HOiOKB  pro  eognomini;  ut  recte  sentit  Servius.  Nam  (ut  dica- 

^^^^is)  terram  gaudere  eognonUfie  Palinuri  non  procedit :  quia  ne- 

f^^tenm  adest,  neque  gaudii,  si  adesset,  capax  esset,"  Ascensius. 

'^l^  80  with  one  accord,  whether  reading  terrae  or  terra, 

Vtodon  oommentators  all,  as  I  think,  erroneously,  and  wholly 

™>wMring  our  author's  meaning :  which  is  not  that  Palinurus 

^oioed  in  the  land's  being  called  after  him,  but  that  the  land 

^^oioes  (now  in  the  time  of  Virgil  rejoices)  in  being  called  after 


I  ' 
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i 
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PaUnnrus.  For,  first,  the  change  of  time  from  the  past,  in  bmotai 
and  PULSUS,  to  the  present,  in  oaudet,  abeady  affords  an  inkling 
that  the  thought  gaudet  cognomine  tbbra  is  not  a  second  yo- 
riation  of  the  thought  curae  emotab,  abeady  Taried  in  pulsuc 
;i  '  coRDE  DOLOR,  but  a  new  thought ;  and  secondly,  oaudet  cog* 

NOMINE  TERRA  [aL  terrae],  Understood  as  it  has  been  under 
stood  by  the  commentators,  so  far  from  being  a  suitable  second 
\  variation  of  curae  emotae,  or  even  agreeing  well  with  cubai 

»  EMOTAE,  without  being  a  variation,  is  wholly  inconsistent  bott 

[  with  those  words  and  their  first  variation,  pulsus  cordb  dolor, 

inasmuch  as  the  greater  effect,  the  climax  of  effect,  viz.,  the 
**  gaudere,'*  is  produced  by  the  smaller,  more  insignificant  cause, 
the  name  Palinurus  given  to  the  place ;  while  the  smaller, 
weaker  effect  only,  curae  emotae,  pulsus  parumper  cordi 
DOLOR,  is  attributed  to  the  greater,  more  powerful  cause,  viz., 
the  certain  prospect  which  the  tumulus,  ceremonies  and  expia- 
tory sacrifices  open  to  Palinurus  of  a  speedy  release  from  h'u 
dreary  cis-Stygian  quarantine.  Terra  gaudet,  therefore,  nol 
I  ;  FnHnurm  oaudet,  is  the  structure;  terra,  not  tbrbab,  the 

»  reading ;  and  the  episode  of  Palinurus  winds  up  not  with  Pali* 

nurus  whiling  away  his  dreary  hours  with  the  oomforting  refleo 


I 
I  ; 

I  : 

\  tion  that  the  place  where  he  had  perished  was  sometime  or  othei 

'  to  be  called  after  him,  but  with  the  information  to  the  readei 


!    . 


»    1 
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tliat,  at  the  time  the  author  was  writing,  the  place  was  actoall] 
called  Palinurus,  from  which  the  reader  might  if  he  pleasec 
infer  for  himself  that  this  part  of  the  Sibyl's  announcement  t4 
the  ghost  having  been  fulfilled,  the  remainder  had  probablj 
been  fulfilled  also,  the  tumulus  raised,  the  rites  and  expiation 
performed,  and  the  poor  ghost  long  ages  ago  duly  ferried  aoroa 
to  the  desired  shore.  We  thus — aiium  cuigu^ — ^restore  with  on< 
hand  to  Virgil  his  own  so  well  known  and  familiar  ablativ) 
substantive,  and  with  the  other  return  their  nondescript  ablativ 
adjective  (^^  quod  autem  communi  genere  in  e  misit  ablativuii] 
metri  neoessitas  fecit,"  Servius,  ed.  Ijion)  to  those  eommenta 
tors,  editors,  and  critics  who  with  Ascensius  deny  alike  tha 
there  was  any  land  in  the  case,  and  that,  if  there  had  been,  i 
could  rejoice :  "  Nam  (ut  dioamus)  terram  gaudere  oognomin 
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mi  non  prooedit ;  quia  neque  terra  adest,  neque  gaudily  si 
ty  capax  esset." 

or  OAUDET  coQifOMiNB  TERRA,  thus  Understood,  oompare 
g.  «.  179 : 

<*  difficiles  primum  terrae  collesqiie  maligni, 
tenuis  ubi  argilla,  et  dumosis  calculun  arris. 
Palladia  gaudent  silva  vivacis  olivae.*' 


389-423. 
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isTiNC,  BT  coMPRiME  GRESSDM  (v8.  389). — Compare  Terent. 
^^*^'^jjh.2,1.2:  "otiose  nunciam  illico hie eonsiste,*' where Donat.: 
*^ii2i'  et  *  illieo/  alterum  tempori  adiungitur,  alterum  loco." 

TaBTARBUM  ILLE    MANU  CUSTODKM  in  VINCLA  PETIVIT  IPS1U8 

^    **oi,io  REGIS,  TRAXiTQUE  TREMENTEM  (w.  395-6). — Here,  as 

^    Verse  214,  and  4.  505,  I  entirely  agree  with  Wakefield's 

"punctuation :  in  vinola  petivit  ipsius  a  solio  regis.    The 

^vedioean  indeed  places  a  pause  between  petivit  and  ipsius, 

"^^t  what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  punctuation  of  a  M§. 

"^♦Uch,  not  to  go  a  greater  distance  than  twelve  lines  from  our 

■^^  interpunctuates  (see  Foggini)  between  doix)r  and  tristi, 

"^  383 ;  between  armaixs  and  qui,  vs.  388 ;  between  viva  and 

^Efas,  vs.  391 ;  and  between  euntem  and  acoepisse,  vs.  392  ? 

Petivit. — See  Eem.  on  4.  675. 

Hi  dominam  ditis  thalamo  deducere  adorti  (vs.  397). — 

TflALAMO  ditis,  UOt  DOMINAM  DITIS. 

Si  te  kulla  movet  tantae  pietatis  imago  (vs.  405). — 
PiSTATis  IMAGO,  picture  in  t/ie  mindj  idea  of  {filial)  affection^  as 

8.  557,  ^^  Martis  imago"  [picture  in  the  mind,  idea  of  Mars] ; 
12*  560,  '*  pugnae  imago"  [picture  in  the  mind,  idea  of  battle] ; 

9.  294, 10.  824,  "  patriae  pietatis  imago"  [picture  in  the  mind, 
idea  of  paternal  affection].      See  res[)ective  Uonnn.  on  those 
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expressions.  Translate,  therefore :  *^  If  the  image  pxodooed  in 
your  mind  by  this  example  of  filial  affection  does  not  BiOTe 
you ;"  in  other  words :  ''  If  this  example  of  filial  affeotian  does 
not  impress  your  mind  so  as  to  move  you." 

Laxat  foros  (vs.  412). — Literally,  cleara  the  gangwayB^ 
exactly  as  Sil.  Ital.  9.  250  : 

.     .    .     **  ac  pallenti  laetus  in  unda 
laxahat  tedem  Venturis  portitor  umbris  *' 

[cleared  a  seat].     Seneca,  Here.  Oei,  787: 

**  poeuitque  clavae  pondus,  et  pharetra  graves 
laxavit  hutnero*** 

[cleared  his  shoulders  of  his  quiver].     Sil.  Ital.  9.  556  : 

**  ut  patuit  liber  superum  certamine  tandem, 
laxatutq}xe  deo  campus** 


[the  field  cleared  of  the  god].  And  so  in  our  text  laxat  foros, 
elears  the  gangways;  i.  e.,  he  clears  a  passage  for  Aeneas  and  the 
Sibyl  through  the  gangway  to  the  seat  which  he  provides  for 
them  by  turning  the  ghosts  out  of  their  places. 

SiMUL    ACCIPIT    ALVEO    INGENTEM    AENEAN    (w.    412-13). 

Alveus,  literally  a  howl  (as  Ovid,  Met,  8.  652  : 

.     .     .     **crat  a/r^iM  illic 
fagineus,  curva  clavo  suspensus  ab  ansa*'), 

is  secondly  the  (bowl)  holdy  or  hull  of  a  ship,  and  thirdly,  the  ship 
»Y«^^  contemptuously  so  called,  when  it  is  old  and  battered  out, 
almost  without  sails  and  rigging,  and  little  more  than  a  mere 
bowl ;  English  hull  and  hulk,  Italian  guscio,  Or.  kui^cXic — all, 
words  having  a  similar  double  sense,  and,  in  the  second  sense, 
expressive  of  contempt.  That  it  is  in  this  sense  the  word  is 
used  here  is  shown  by  the  immediately  succeeding  sutilis  and 
RiMosA.  We  have  thus,  silently  yet  livelily,  presented  to  us  the 
contrast  between  the  ingentem  aenean  and  the  old  battered 
leaky  hulk ;  a  contrast  seen  only  in  half  its  brightness  by  those 
who  with  Yoss  understand  "alveus"  to  be  used,  without  further 
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paixft^  in  its  second  sense  of  ahip^s  hold.     [/Se^,  kotcevery  Rem.  on 
suTii-is  (vs.  414),  infra]. 

C3-EMUIT   SXJB   FONDERE   CYMBA   8TJT1LI8,  ET    MULTAM   ACCEPIT 

RiAiosA  PALUDEM  (w.  413-4). — Compare  Senec.  Here.  Fur.  775: 

.     .    .     "  cymba  populorum  capax 
succubuit  uni  [Herculi].     Sedit,  et  gravior  ratis 
utrimque  Lethen  lateri  titubanti  bibit." 

Cy  nx  la  is  used  more  frequently,  perhaps,  than  any  other  term 
for  the  boat  of  Charon.     Compare  Hor.  Orf.  2.  3.  25  : 

**  omnes  eodem  cogimur ;  omnium 
versatur  urna  serius  ocius 

Bora  exitura,  et  nos  in  aetemum 
exilium  impositura  eymhae;^^ 

Seneca,  just  quoted ;  and  our  author  himself,  Oeorg.  i.  506 ; 
-4en.  e.  303. 

SuTiLis. — "  Intexta^  per  quod  fragilem  ostendit,"  Servius — 

^^  explanation  which,  like  so  many  of  Servius's  explanations, 

leaves  us  as  wise  as  we  were  before.     "  Sive  ex  coriis  sive  vitilis 

^t  ixincea,"  He3aie,  Forbiger,  Conington.     In  order  to  arrive  at 

**^©  true  sense  of  our  text  let  us  consider,  first,  the  meaning  of 

the   word  sutilis,  and  next  the  emphasis  which  in  our  text  it 

derives  from  its  position.     Sutilis,  then,  is  primarily  of  the 

*^«€»erf  or  stitched  kindy  of  the  kind  which  is  put  together  by  sewing, 

^4  is  continually  contrasted  with  texta,  intexta,  con  text  a, 

^ Vertex ta,  terms  under  which  the  Homans  comprehended  not 

^^3^  all  kinds  of  cloth,  but  all  kinds  of  wicker  frame  work,  or 

^^^oden  building,  whether  of  shipwright  or  carpenter,  compacted 

^S^ther  and  crossing  each  other  like  the  warp  and  woof  of  cloth. 

'^'^i*  contrast  is  made  in  express  terms,  Georg.  U.  33 : 

,     .     .     **8eu  corticibus  tibi  m<a  cavatis, 
sea  lento  f  uerint  alvcaria  vimino  texta, 
angufitos  habeant  aditut/' 

'W^^re  we  have  stitched  beehives  or  "alvearia  suta"  contrasted 
-^^^th  plaited  or  basket-work  beehives,  "  alvearia  texta."  A  simi- 
\ox  contrast  is  made  by  Cicero  of  stitched  clothing,  or  clothing 
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made  of  skinfi  stiiohedtogether,  with  woven  oloihing  or  dothing 
made  of  tissue  or  cloth,  de  Nat  Dear.  11.  60 :  "  tegumenta  oorpo- 
rum  vel  texta  vel  suta.^^  STow  as  all  biiilding  in  wood,  whether 
oarpentrj  work  or  shipwright's  work,  came  imder  the  denomina- 
tion of  texta,  intexta,  contexta,  or  intertexta  (compare 
2.  16  (of  the  wooden  horse) :  "  sectaque  intexunt  abiete  oostas  ;" 
2.  112  (of  the  same): 

.     .     .     **  cum  iam  hie  trabibus  contextus  ocemit 

staret  equus;" 

« 

2.  186  (of  the  same) :  "  roboribus  textis;''  11.  326: 

**  bis  denas  Italo  texamits  robore  naves  ;  ** 

and  especially  Catull.  64.  8 : 

*  *  diva  quibus,  retinens  in  summis  urbibus  arces, 
ipsa  levi  fecit  volitantem  flamine  currum, 
pinea  coniungena  infiexae  texta  carinae"), 

and  as  Charon's  craft  is  not  described  by  any  of  these  terms, 
but  by  a  term  commonly  used  to  denote  the  opposite  of  textus, 
intextus,  contextus,  and  intertextus,  and  as  the  term 
used  to  describe  Charon's  craft  is  not  placed  in  the  ordinary 
position  of  the  adjective,  that  is  to  say,  before  its  substantive, 
but  in  the  extraordinary  or  emphatic  position,  viz.,  after  its 
substantive,  and  as  this  emphatic  position  is  rendered  still  more 
emphatic  by  its  being  that  of  first  word  in  a  new  verse,  it  fol- 
loiTfii  that  our  author^s  meaning  is  that  Charon's  craft  was  not 
of  texta,  intoxta,  contexta,  or  intertexta  work,  there- 
fore neither  of  woven  work  (cloth),  nor  of  basket  or  wicker  work, 
nor  of  wooden  work,  but  of  stitched  work,  that  is  to  say,  of  skins 
sewed  together ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  leather ;  an  interpretation 
which  derives  no  small  confirmation,  first,  from  the  circumstanoe 
that  sutor,  emphatically  a  sewer,  or  maker  of  stitched  work,  is 
par  excellence  a  sewer  of  kather,  i.  e.,  a  shoemaker;  and  secondly, 
from  the  circumstance  that  leathern  is  the  very  best  meaning 
which  can  be  assigned  to  **  sutilis,"  12.  273  :  "  teritur  qua  suti- 
lis  alvo  balteus,"  where,  to  make  a  second  use  of  the  one  pas- 
sage, I  may  add  that,  it  beiug  but  of  secondary  importance  of 
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at  material  the  belt  was  made,  the  desoriptive  adjective  ooeu- 

the  inferior  plaoe,  while  the  superior  place  is  assigned  to  the 

ject  on  which  the  main  interest  tnms— exactly  the  opposite 

hat  occurs  in  our  text,  where  the  superior  position  is  assigned 

e  desoriptiv^e  adjective,  because,  as  already  stated,  the  mate- 

of  which  the  boat  was  made  is  intended  to  be  insisted  on, 

y,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  show  conformity  with  a  myth,  and 

because  this  unusual  and  bad  material  affords  an  explana- 

of  the  leaky  state  of  the  vessel. 

MeLLE  SOPORATAM  ET  MEDICATIS  FRUGIBUS  OFFAM  (vS.  420). 

The  cake  was  of  poppy-seed  (for  so  I  understand  medicatis 
gibus)  made  up  with  honey,"  Warburton,  Divine  Legation. 

opinion,  not  peculiar  to  Warburton,  but  generally  enter- 
ed by  Yirgilian  commentators  and  readers,  is  in  a  high  de- 

erroneous.  Foppy-seeds  possess  none  of  that  narcotic 
for  which  the  poppy  is  famous.     This  property  exists 

in  the  capsule,  replete  with  the  nauseous,  bitter,  soporific 

which,  solidified  by  drying,  is  so  well  known  by  the  name 


^*    opium.     The  seeds  are  sweet  and  esculent,  and  yield  an  oil 

^^"tL-^nsively  used  as  salad-oil  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of 

^^^^^^tinental  Europe  which  do  not  produce  the  olive.    Among 

^*^^    Bomans,  either  the  seeds  themselves  or  the  oil  obtained 

*^^>rii  them  entered  into  the  composition  of  many  sweetmeats 

^^cl  delicacies  (see  Eem.  on  4.  486),  and  I  only  wish  Mr.  War- 

"^i^rton  and  some  other  Virgilian  commentators  had  seen  in  my 

P^ndfather's  garden,  on  the  dry,  warm,  pleasant  September 

^c>XTiing8  of  just  fifty-five  years  ago,  a  certain  urchin  em- 

"'y'CD  confrkre  of  theirs,  not  quite  ten  years  of  age,  how  he  de- 

^otx»ed  by  whole  handfuls — without  being  one  whit  the  worse 

^     it,  but  rather  all  the  better — ^those  same  ripe,  black,  sweet 

^^I)y-seed8  which,  if  we  are  to  take  their  word  for  it,  produced 

*^*^-'^  powerful  effects  not  merely  on  the  comparatively  mild  and 

^®*^  "We  serpent  of  the  Hesperides,  but  on  that  grimmest  and 

'^^'^-•Sest  of  all  grim  and  surly  monsters,  three-headed,  three- 

^^^"^--^ated  Cerberus  himself.     The  cake  or  sop  the  Sibyl  had  with 

®^     "^nnuch  foresight  provided  for  the  emergency  consisted,  our 

B-^^  tior  informs  us,  of  some  kind  of  pulse  or  grain  (frugibus) 
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mixed  with  honey,  and  was  drugged  (medicatis),  but  with 
what,  our  author  not  having  told  us,  we  are  likely  to  remain 
ignorant,  until,  in  the  ceaseless  revolution  of  human  things, 
Cerberuses  and  Sibyls  come  round  again. 

Immania  teroa  REsoLYiT  Fusus  uuMi  (vs.  422-3),  theme ; 
'ix)T0  iMGENs  EXTENDiTUK  ANTRo,  Variation.  Imbiania  terga 
=  immane  corpus ;  see  Bern,  on  7.  20. 


426-429. 

(x)ntinuo  auditae  voces  vaoitus  et  ingbns 
infantumquk  aximae  flentes  in  limine  PRIMO 
quos  dulcis  vitae  exsortes  et  ab  ubere  rapt08 
ab8tulit  atra  dies  et  funere  mersit  acerbo 


VAR.  LECT,  Iputtet.'] 

FLEITTES,  IN  LIMINE  etc.,  without  further  punotaation  as  far  as  acsbbo 
HI  Ribbeck. 

FLENTK8 — ACEHBO  without  stop,  oxoept  comma  after  primo  IU  Haupt; 
Wagn.  {PraesL) 

FLKNTE8 — ACERBO  without  stop,  except  coiuina  after  primo  and  comma  after 
DIES  IU  Pott. 

FLENTES   IN  LIMINE  PRIMO*.    QUOS  DULCIS  YITAE  EX80ETEI8,   ET   AB    UBERE 
RAPTOS,  ABSTULIT  ATRA  DIES,  ET  FUNERE  MERSIT  ACERBO  III  P.  MaUUt.; 

(no  stop  after  raptos)  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heine.  (1670) ;  Heyne  and  "Wagn. 
ed.  Heyn.  (excepting  that  they  place  a  comma  after  flentes)  ;  Philippe. 


"  La  premiere  chose  que  I'on  rencontrait  i  Fentree  des  Enfers, 
etoit  la  station  des  petits  enfans,  qui  ne  cessoient  de  pleurer,  et 
puis  eelle  des  personnes  injustement  condamn^es  el  la  mort.  Cluoi 
de  plus  choquant,  de  plus  scandaleux,  que  la  peine  de  ces  petites 
creatures,  qui  n'avoieut  encore  commiB  nul  peche ;  ou  que  la 
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pexKLC  de  oeuZy  dont  I'innooenoe  avoit  ^t^  opprim^e  par  la  oa« 
lozzxxiieP"  Bayle,  Bespanses  aux  Quest,  d^un  Prov.y  p.  3,  q.  22. 
'^  Pcugatoijy  the  first  diviedon,  is  inhabited  by  saicides,  extrava- 
g«us.ft  loversy  and  ambitious  warriors.  .  .  •  But  what  must  we  say 
to  t^kxB  poet's  putting  ohildreny  and  men  falsely  condemned,  into 
his  purgatory  P  For  though  the  modem  Roman  faith  and  In- 
qmaa.tion  send  these  two  sorts  of  persons  into  a  place  of  punish- 
laeiimf::,  yet  the  genius  of  ancient  paganism  had  a  far  gentler 
Q>u^'&  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  tell  what  these  inmates  have 
to  do  here,  and  the  commentators,  as  is  their  use,  observe  a 
Profound  silence/'  Warburton,  Divine  Legation.  I  answer  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  least  of  the  oonmientators,  that  the  French 
P'^^oeopher  and  the  English  bishop  alike  mistake  and  misrepre* 
^^^Kkt;  our  author's  meaning.  This  first  region  of  Hades  is  neither 
'^^^^^^gatory  nor  place  of  punishment.  It  is  merely  the  seat  or 
9^^^riier  appointed  for  the  classes  who  are  described  as  ocou- 
P^":Siig  it,  and  is  sufficiently,  clearly,  and  strongly  distinguished 
^^"^ii  from  the  place  of  punishment — Tartarus— described  at 
]^^^^^  548  et  9eqq.j  and  from  Purgatory,  nether  (strictly  speak- 
"'^i^)  deeoribed  nor  exhibited  to  the  reader,  bat  very  distinctly 
T^^Ljkan  of  and  explained  at  verae  735  et  seqq.  The  infants 
^^'^^^eed  are  represented  as  crying,  and  the  suicides  and  disap- 
P^^^^Snted  lovers  and  those  who  had  suffered  imjust  capital  punish- 
^^^^nt  as  sad,  but  they  are  undergoing  neither  purification  nor 
P^^^^^ushment,  and  their  crying  and  sadness  are  merely  their 
**^^  thly  character  and  condition  carried  with  them  into  Hades, 
*^  the  virtues  and  happy  tempers,  and  even  the  wordly  pursuits 
^^  ti»  pUj  go  with  them  into  Elysium.  The  infants  are  placed 
^^  'Che  very  entrance  and  beginning  of  Hades,  or,  as  one  might 
'^.^*,  neitiier  inside  nor  outside,  such  location  being  considered, 
'^^^^^xrding  to  a  mode  of  reasoning  analogous  to  that  of  the  doc- 
le  of  signatures  of  plants,  as  peculiarly  suitable  for  those  who 
died  in  the  very  beginning  and  entrance  of  life.  Immature, 
^^^^^i^i^eveloped  existences — ^nay,  regarded  less  as  existences  at  all 
as  ^^spes"  (see  1.  560 ;  6.  876,  and  Bemm.) — infant  chil- 
'H  were  equally  incapable  of  the  perfect  blessedness  of  Ely« 
and  undeserving  of  the  penalties  of  Tartarus;  infant 
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Qhildren  required  a  separate  locality,  neutral  ground,  as  it 
were,  where  they  would  neither  torment  nor  be  tormented. 
With  this  neutral  ground  YirgU  has  supplied  them,  placing 
them,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  the  ponwerium  between  the  outer  in* 
closure  and  inner  inhabited  part  of  the  great  subterranean  oity. 
If  he  was  embarrassed,  as  no  doubt  he  was,  where  to  plaoe  them, 
and  was  only  decided  at  last  by  the  doctrine  of  signatures,  I  have 
at  least  this  one  plea  to  put  forward  for  my  client  in  exteinua- 
tion,  viz.,  that  his  embarrassment,  great  as  it  was,  was  far  less 
than  either  Tertullian's  or  St.  Thomas  Aquinas's,  the  former  of 
whom,  so  well  informed  {Adrers.  Marcion,  i,  Slf)  oonoeming  the 
Sinus  Abrahae,  the  Gehenna,  the  Paradisus,  and  the  Inferi,  is 
unable  even  so  much  as  to  guess  whether  the  Limbus  puerorum 
is  in  the  moon,  where  so  many  things  lost  on  earth  have  been  so 
long  suspected  to  be  treasured  up,  and  not  rather  somewhere 
near  the  Paradise  of  Fools,  away,  away,  nobody  knows  how  far, 
beyond  ^^the  backside  of  the  world ;"  while  all  that  the  latter, 
prof oundest  of  all  mystagogues,  knows  about  it  is,  that  it  is  a 
limbus  as  wholesome  iaiid  necessary  ("ratione  culpae  originalis") 
for  children,  as  the  Infemus  is  wholesome  and  necessary  (^raticme 
oulpae  actualis")  for  adults  {StimnMy  suppl.  ad  part.  3,  quaest.  69). 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  was,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  a 
similar  mo4e  of  reasoning  which  led  our  author  to  place  not  far 
off  in  the  same  neutral  ground,  or  pomoerium^  those  whose  lives 
had  been  prematurely  closed  by  suicide,  by  the  unjust  infliction 
of  capital  punishment,  by  the  chances  of  war,  or  by  the  fatalities 
of  unrequited,  ill-matched,  or  unlawful  love.  All  these  classes 
of  persons — ^with  the  exception  only  (see  verse  600),  from  the 
last  class  but  one,  of  the  small  nimiber  who  had  fallen  in  de- 
fence of  their  country — being  of  far  too  intermediate  and  equivo- 
cal a  character  to  be  properly  assignable  either  to  Elysium  or 
Tartarus,  and  requiring,  no  less  than  the  infants,  a  residence  for 
themselves  apart  from  both,  are  with  sufficient  propriety  and 
verisimilitude  placed  beside  the  infants,  each  in  its  own  separate 
division  or  compartment  of  this,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  cis-Tartaro-» 
Elysian  foreground. 

But  although  the  Yirgilian  world  of  shadows  is,  as  I  think  I 
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hav*^  Buffioiently  shoTtrn,  not  liable  to  the  objections  raised  to  it 
hy  ^^ayle  and  Warbnrton,  it  is,  I  fear,  liable  to  the  weightier 
objeotiony  that,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Dido,  who 
could  no  more  have  been  left  out  of  it  than  Hamlet  out  of  the 
play  of  Hamkt,  it  is  an  exclusively  Trojan,  Grecian,  and  Boman 
woTldy  in  which  no  other  nation  or  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
has    any  place ;  nay,  even  worse  than  this,  that  it  is  a  world  of 
^AYe  /  that  it  is,  alike  in  its  jwV,  in  its  impiij  and  in  its  equivo- 
<^1b,   alike  in  its  good,  in  its  bad,  and  in  its  indifferent — ^an 
^^'istocratio  world,  a  world  of  heroes  and  heroines,  altogether 
^thout  admixture  of  either  of  the  great  elements — slaves  and 
P^'oletariat.     This  error,  if  it  be  an  error,  of  judgment,  this 
^•^^iarioii,  if  it  be  a  mere  accidental  omission,  is  the  more  re- 
'^^^akable  as  half  a  dozen  lines,  or  less,  would  have  been  suf- 
^^X^t  to  correct  it — some  such  general  mention  of  immense 
^'^^titudes,  already  within  the  Stygian  boundary,  as  has  been 
°^^^e  at  verse  305,  of  the  immense  multitudes  crowding  down 
^     5t,  with  only  the  hint,  en  passant,  that  they  were  of  all  tribes 
nations,  and  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men.     If  it  be  alleged 
the  manifest  omission  is  to  be  ascribed  neither  to  error  of 
J^^^3gment  nor  to  mere  inadvertence,  but  altogether  to  Virgil's 
^^^1*  ji  Roman  pride  or  deference  to  Boman  pride,  and  especially 
t^^is  pride  of  Augustus  and  the  Roman  aristocracy,  I  shall  not 
the  allegation,  or  attempt  to  deny  that  Virgil  knew,  as 
^11  as  anyone  ever  knew,  what  qualities  are  indispensable  to 
ooYiutitate  at  once  a  national  and  court  poet,  but  shall  content 
Ta^yTwlf  with  observing  that  perhaps  no  single  cause  contributed 
K>    much  to  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  he  so  loved  and  che- 
i^lied,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  new,  foreign,  and  as  he 
▼ould  have  regarded  it,  barbarian  regime  on  its  ruins,  as  the 
promise  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  Labarum,  of  a  kingdom  into 
^hioh  no  one  should  bring  with  him  distinction  of  wealth,  rank, 
^  honour ;  a  kingdom,  therefore,  the  very  opposite  in  the  most 
^'^^litial  of  all  respects  of  his  kingdom  of  the  Manes.   See  Rem. 
^  ''.  641,  on  the  Latin  armament. 

C^^Wfer].   The  structure  is  neither,  with  J.  H.  Voss, 
-■^^yiie,  Forbiger,  Gossrau,  Conington,  infantum  animae  flen- 
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TBS  IN  LIMINE  PRIMO  (Om),  QUOS  ATRA  DIRS  AB8TULIT  EXSORTB8 

DULCI8  viTAE,  first,  beoattso  no  sufficient  reason — I  believe  I  may 
say  no  reason  at  all — ^has  ever  been  assigned  why  those  who  died 
children,  or  in  limitie  lum^  should  after  their  death  be  placed  in 
LIMINE  Orci;  secondly,  because  the  limen  Orei  has  been  l<m^ 
passed  by  Aeneas,  even  at  the  other  side  of  the  Styx,  w.  273, 
279;  thirdly,  because  the  "limen"  spoken  of  by  Silius  in  his 
manifest  imitation  of  the  Yirgilian  passage,  13.  547,  is  the 
^^  limen  lucis"  in  which  the  children  had  died : 

'*  infantum  hino  gregibus,  versasquo  ad  funera  taedaa 
passis  yirginibus,  turbaeque  in  Umin$  lueis 
est  iter  eztinctae,  et  vagitu  ianua  nota ; " 

nor,  with  Wakefield,  infantum  animae  flemtes,  quos  in 

LIMINE   PRIMO   DULCIS    VITAE,    EXSORTES    ABSTULIT    ATRA    DIES, 

(a)  because  exsors  used  thus  absolutely  means,  not  withotU 
so  and  so,  ex.  gr.y  in  the  present  case,  without  having  had  their 
share  of  Ufe^  but  out  of  course^  extra^  extraordinary  (as  8.  552 : 
^'ducunt  exsortem  Aeneae,"  they  bring  one  extra  for  Aeneas) ;  and 
(i)  because  Arusianus  in  his  quotation  of  the  passage  recognizes 
the  connexion  quos  dulcis  yitae  exsortes;  but  the  struotm^ 

is   infantum   ANIMAE    FLENTES,    QUOS   IN    LIMINE   PRIMO   {dulcis 

mtae)f  exsortes  dulcis  vitae  abstulit  atra  dies,  the  author — 
rightly  or  wrongly,  advisedly  or  unadvisedly — reckoning  on  the 
fader's  readiness  to  supply  for  himself,  from  the  dulcis  vitae 
presented  to  him  in  connexion  with  exsortes,  the  dulcis  vitae  so 
indispensable  to  limine  primo.  Compare  Seneosiy  Here.  Fur.  1131 
(chorus  apostrophizing  the  shades  of  the  children  of  Hercules, 
slain  by  their  father) : 

**  ite  ad  Stygios,  umbrae,  portus, 
ite  innocuae,  quas  in  primo 
limine  vitae  scelus  oppressit, 
patriusque  furor ;  ite  infaustum 
genus,  o  pueri,  noti  per  iter 
triflte  laboris ;  ite,  iratos 
Tisite  reges.** 

Stat.  Theb.  5.  259  : 

.    .     .     '^positique  patrum  super  ora  gementum 
semineccs  pueri,  trcpidoa  in  Hmine  vitae 
singultant  animas.*' 
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Ibid,  5.  5S6  fof  the  child  Archenionifl] : 

.     .     .     **  tunc  hoc  vix  prima  ad  limiua  vitae 
hotte  iaces." 

Lu.c5aii,  2.  104: 

.     .     .     "  nulli  siiA  profuit  aetu. 
non  seniB  extremum  piguit  vergeDtibuB  anni« 
praecipitasse  diem ;  nee  primo  in  limine  vitae 
infantifl  miseri  naseentia  nimpere  fata.** 

V^lFlaoo.  1.823: 

•    •     .     '*/^«fioque  rudem  9ub  limine  rerum 
te,  puer,  et  vifia  pallentem  morte  parentum, 
diripiunt.** 


8il€,  5,  S : 

.     .     .     *^  miihi  limine  prime 
fatorumy  et  yiridi,  genitor,  ceu  raptus  ab  aevo 
Tartara  dura  Bubia*' 

[^  'fclioay  although  old,  0  father,  diest  to  me  as  if  thou  wert 
yo^aaig''].     Claud.  Laud.  Stil.  2.  62: 

.     .     .     '*  hoc  clipeo  munitus  Ilonorius  altum 
non  gemuit  patrem,  vitaequA  et  lucie  in  ipeo 
limine f  contemptua  nunqiiam  dat  iura  subartia 
gentibuii.** 

M-    J  Com.  Honor.  10  : 

.     .     .     **  quem  primo  a  limine  ritae 
nntrix  aula  fovet.*' 


*^^^dentius,  Hymn,  in  Fesf.  Innocent.  : 


*'  salvete  florea  martynim, 
quos  lucie  ipeo  in  limine, 
Chriati  inaecutor  auatulit, 
ceu  turbo  nascentes  roMw/* 

^  ^-^  our  text  "limen  primum  (vitae)"  is  the  threshold  or  begin- 
ofUfe^  80,  Sil.  14.  444,  "limen  mortis"  is  the  threshold  or 
ning  of  death  : 

'*  nrgebant  nihilo  levius,  iam  in  Umine  mertie 
quoe  fuga  praecipites  partem  glomerarat  in  unam 
puppit,  adhuc  vacuam  taodae  ;** 


^•i 
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and  yripaoQ  ovSoc  is  the  threshold  or  beginning  of  old  age^ 
Od.  15.  SIf6 : 

CIV*  ayt  fioi  irtpi  firirpos  Oivtrtnios  0ctoio, 
rrarpos  6\  oy  KaTt\ttV€y  wv  tvi  yrj paos  ov^to^ 
tt  vou  CTt  ^toouifiy  tnr*  avyas  tjcAtoto, 
71  rilhi  rtS^wrif  irai  tiv  AiBao  Jiofioxaiv. 

Vagitus  et  ingens,  infantumque  animae  flentes.- 
FLEKTEs  ?    Why  VAGITUS  INGENS  ?   The  foUowiog  lines  8 
the  answer :  Quia  in  limine  primo,  exsortes   dulcis 
.  k  .  ACERBO.     Compare  Stat.  Sih\  2  (Epiced.  Glaue.) : 

**  ippo  etonim  tecum  nigrae  solennia  pompae, 
ppectatumqiic  urbi  scelus  et  puerile  feretrum 
produxi,  et  saevos  damnati  thuris  acerros, 
plorantcmqsie.  aniniam  8upra  sua  funera  vidi.*' 

Atra  dies. — The  vi\\uq  ij/uap  of  Homer,  //.  11,  I^S.i  : 

.     .     avTop  oy*  tip^s 

Ulysses  is  able  to  keep  of^,  to  keep  at  bay  (a/4tii/cir9ai,  ar 
the  vt}A€£c  nf^opy  the  atra  dies  which  is  too  strong  for  th( 
children  and  carries  them  off  (abstulit).  Let  the  reade: 
sider  these  two  remarkable  synonyms  of  death,  vijXu^  tifia 
ATRA  dies,  and  how  appropriately  "  auferre "  and  afiv 
express,  respectively,  kidnapping  and  keeping  off  the  kidiu 
also  how  usual  it  is  for  nurses  in  the  present  day  to  thi 
a  child  with  a  monster  who  will  kidnap  him  or  run  awaj 
him ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  promise  the  child,  if  he  is 
that  they  will  keep  the  bugbear  off ;  and  he  will,  perha 
inclined  to  suspect  with  me  that  atra  dies  and  viiAccc 
are  terms  if  not  actually  taken  from,  at  least  once  well  i 
in,  the  Ghreek  and  Roman  nurses'  vocabulary. 

Abstulit. — As  Dies  is  here  represented  as  taking  awa; 
her,  so,  Liv.  27. 13,  she  is  represented  as  bringing :  "  Qui( 
nox,  quid  hie  dies  attulit  /  " 
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4ai-4:]9. 


M'X — A  I. MO  AT 


^A.1 


T^^n,  LECT.  (t8.  438). 

OBSTAWT  I  Pierius.    II  if ;  the  Dresden  MS.  of  Servius.    Ill  Princ. ; 
Ten.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  MU.  1476;  Mod.;  Bresc.;  R.  Steph. ; 
Tabricins ;  P.  Manut. ;  H.  Steph. ;   Bersm. ;  Paris,  1600;  La  Cerda  ; 
D.  Heins. ;  Philippe ;  Pott. 

OB8TAT  I  Roni.  (thus,  OPTAT),  Pal  (thus,  OPSTAT),  Med.  (over  AS 
there  have  been  in  red  ink  the  two  letters  TA,  which  two  letters  have 
been  afterwards  imperfectly  erased  ;  also,  in  the  space  over  AT  there 
has  been  the  letter  N,  which  also  has  been  partially  erased).  H  -fr* 
ID  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704) ;  Heyne ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn. 
(edd.  Heyn.  and  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

OBSTAT  II  T?f . 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  438). 

I  "In  Mediceo*  et  in  Porcio  legere  est  tiu«ti,"  Pierius.  II  H. 
Princ;  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Mil.  1475;  Breso.;  P. 
ICanut.;  N.Heins.  (1671, 1676,  1704) ;  Phil.;  Heyne ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef.; 
^agiL.  (ed.  He3m  ) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 

^^^^XTS  I  Rom.,  Pal.    II  A.    HI  Ribb. 


^^Jin.  LECT.  (vs.  438). 

-^-ICABILIS  I  28«wi.,  Pal.,  Med.  (over  the  lastlettet  of  PALUS  And  the  first 
letter  of  INAMABIUS  an  erased  £T  in  the  interspace  between  the  lines) ; 
Pierius  (who  adds  **  sunt  et  qui  legunt  innabilis,  quod  in  veteribus 
^xemplaribus  non  memini  me  legere").  lift ;  Camerarius*  MS.  (Bers- 
xnann).  HI  Serv. ;  Donat. ;  Pompon.  Sabinus ;  Princ. ;  Ven.  1470, 
X471,  1475;  Mil.  1475;  Mod.;  D.  Heins. ;  N.Heins.  (1671,  1676, 
X704)  ;  Philippe ;  Pott. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


^   The  Medirean  has  TRISQ. ;  two  or  tlirce  letters  in  red  ink  formerly  existing 
^**^  space  over  SQ  have  been  so  erased  that  they  cannot  now  be  read. 
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INNABILI8  II  U ;   Dreflden  MS.  of  Servius.     Ill  Veu.   1472  ;    Bretc. ; 
P.  Mannt. ;  Bersmann ;  La  Ceida. 


VAIt.  LECT.  (V8.  438). 
ITKBAE  I  Pal,  Med.  (UNDAE).    II  -ts.    III  Leyden,  1680 ;  Ribb. 

nn)A  I  Rom.  II  H .  Ill  Prino. ;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1476  ;  Bieso. ;  P. 
Mannt. ;  Philippe ;  Heyne ;  Branck ;  Wakef . ;  Pott. ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ; 
Wagn.  {PraeBt.) 


Nec  vero  hae  sine  sorte  datae,  sine  iudice,  sebes.  Qvak- 
sitor  minos  urn  am  mo  vet :  ille  silentum  conciliumque  vocaty 
viTASQUE  ET  CRiMiNA  DisciT  (vv.  431-433). — ^Hae  sedes  :  not 
referring  to  the  particular  region  allotted  to  the  damnati  cri- 
MiNE  MORTIS,  but  to  all  the  various  regions  on  the  description 
of  which  he  has  just  entered,  the  first  of  which  is  that  allotted 
to  the  DAMNATI  CRiMiNE  MORTIS,  and  the  second  of  which  is  al^ 
lotted  to  those  qui  sibi  letum  insontes  peperere  manu. 

QuAEsiTOR.  —  JudgCy  called  quaesitor  because  whoever 
judges  must  first  inquire.  Accordingly,  we  have  our  "  coroner's 
inquest,"  and  even  our  high  court  of  Parliament  is  sometimes 
called  ^Hhe  great  inquest  of  the  nation."  Need  I  say  that  we 
had  formerly,  and  still  have  in  Rome,  the  court  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion P 

luDicE. — The  judge  not  only  tries  the  ghosts  (vitas  et  chi- 
min a  discit),  but  assigns  to  them  their  locality  or  settlement, 
according  to  the  judgement  he  has  formed  of  them  on  their 
trial :  nec  vero  hae  sine  sorte  datae,  sine  iudice,  sedbs. 

SoRTE. — ^The  lot  which  decides,  not  their  sentence,  for  that 
is  decided  by  the  judge,  but  the  order  in  which  the  cases  shall 
come  on  for  judgement. 

Urnam. — ^Not  a  balloting  or  voting  urn,  but  the  urn  into 
which  the  lots  are  cast  which  decide  the  order  in  which  the  oases 
are  taken. 

Concilium. — The  assembly  of  the  ghosts  to  be  tried. 

Discit. — Learn^  in  the  way  a  judge  usually  learns,  viz.,  by 
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questionB,  hearing  evidence  and  confeBsions,  &o.     Com- 
Seneoa,  Med.  19 U  (Medea  to  Creon) : 

**  si  iudicas,  eognoice  ;  si  regnas,  iube/* 

There  is  in  the  whole  passage  the  same  want  of  parallelism 

»ween  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  various  circumstances 

!Xir,  and  the  order  of  narration,  which  is  generally  observable 

our  author's  compositions.     The  judge  first  assembles  the 

osts,  then  shakes  the  urn,  then  draws  the*  lots,  then  tries  the 

ividual  whose  lot  comes  forth  first,  and  then  finally  assigns 

his  place — the  words  hae  datae  sedes,  though  relating  to 

^1^^  last  performed  act,  having  the  first  place  in  the  narration. 

1^86  three  wholly  and  plainly  parenthetic  lines  also  afford  a 

instance  of  that  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Virgil's  style  to 

Lch  I  have  had  occasion  so  frequently  elsewhere  to  call  the 

ler's  attention  :  see  Eemm.  on  1.  4 ;  3.  571 ;  4.  484 ;  5.  622, 

^S»;  6.83,  739. 

Qui  siBi   i.ETUM   insontes   peperkre   manu  (vv.  434-5), 

*-*^t±ine;  lucem  perosi  proiecere  animas,  variation. 

Aetherb  in  at.to  (vs.  436). — A  striking  example  of  the  ex- 

^^^^■^xiie  laxity  with  which  Virgil  sometimes  uses  his  words,  espe- 

^^^Uy  the  words  aether,  aer,  aurae,  caelum,  nubes,  nubila, 

'^stxa,  and  the  like.     The  common  air  or  atmosphere  which 

breathe  on  the  earth's  surface  is  here  styled,  of  course  only 

oontradistinction  to  the  atmosphere  of  Hades,  "  aether  altus," 

'*^  high  ether.     There  is  a  similar  loose  use  of  the  word  aether 
^t  1.  691 : 

"  scindit  se  nubes  et  in  atthtra  purgat  apertum  ;*' 

•-Iso  at  8.  701 :  "  tristesque  ex  aethere  Dirae  ;"  and  at  7.  65  : 
liquidum  trans  aethera  vectae,"  in  which  places,  as  well  as 
^^^^^^asionally  elsewhere  in  the  course  of  the  poem,  "  aether  " 
^^e^ns  only  the  common  air  or  atmosphere.  Caelum  is  used 
^^th  equal  laxity  at  6.  579  : 

"  quantus  ad  aethereum  caeli  suspectus  Olympum," 

^hexe  "suspectus  caeli"  is  the  view  upwards  (viz.,  "ad  aethe- 
^^^m  Olympum")  of  those  who  live  in  the  upper  world  (t.^.,  on 
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earth),  iu  coutradistinction  to  those  who  (if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression) live  in  Iladei^ ;  and  where,  a  second  remar^ble  laxity 
in  the  same  vei*se,  "aethereum  Olympum"  is  not  the  real  aethe- 
real  Olympus,  the  habitation  of  the  gods  above  the  sky,  but  the 
sky  itself,  the  caelum.  We  have  thus  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  one  verse  "aethereus  Olympus"  meaning  caelum^  and  "cae- 
lum" meaning  t^rra,  a  laxity,  or,  to  use  a  t«rm  more  respectful 
towards  Virgil,  a  boldness  of  expression  neither  to  be  admired 
nor  imitated.  For  examples  of  a  similar  unrestrained  license 
with  respect  to  nubes  and  nubila,  see  Remm.  on  5.  525; 
7.  609  ;  and  4.  246 ;  and  with  respect  to  sidera  and  aetherea, 
7.  767,  and  Eem. 

Tristi  palus  inamabii,is  rxDA  ALLioAT  (vv.  438-9),  theme; 

NOVIES  STYX  INTEKFU8A  COKRCET,  Variation. 

Fata  obstant  (vs.  438). — Fata,  not  fas — first,  on  account  of 
the  superior  MS.  authority  for  fata.  Secondly,  because  "fata" 
and  not  fas  is  the  word  employed  by  Valerius  Flaccus,  where  on 
the  similar  occasion  of  the  desire  of  the  shades  in  Hades  to  go 
up  to  tlie  upper  world  in  order  to  see  the  Argonauts,  he  says 
(5.  86) : 

.     .     .     '  *  ardent  aviilos  attollcre  vultus 

quos  pietas  vel  taugit  udhuc  quos  aemula  A-irtus. 

Futu  immota  maiieiit." 

Thirdly,  because  in  no  one  of  the  twenty-two  instances  in  which 
Virgil  has  elsewhere  used  the  word  fas  has  he  used  it  in  con- 
nexion either  with  obstareor  any  other  word  signifying  opposi- 
tion or  prohibition,  but  always  in  such  connexion  that  the  word 
itself  comes  to  be  equivalent  to  permission,  sanction,  privilege. 
Fourthly,  that  f  atum  is  used  in  connexion  with  obstare  and 
similar  verbs  not  only  by  other  authors  (as  Ovid,  Met.  U*  ^U9 : 
"quoniam  tantis  fatum  conatibus  obstat;"  ibid.  13.  373 :  "ob- 
stantia  fata  removi ; "  Val.  Flacc.  2.  4  :  "  et  adhuc  obetantia 
regis  fata  mat")  but  by  Virgil  himself,  Georg.  Jf.  U55 :  ^^ni  fata 
resistant."  And  fifthly,  that  the  identical  expression,  occupy- 
ing, loo,  tlie  s^ame  place  in  the  verse,  occurs  again,  4.  440  : 


*\fufn  nb.>(onf,  placiflasquc  viri  dcus  obstruit  aui'cs. 


«» 
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The   expression  has  been  preserved  as  well  as  imitated  by  the 
monlujh  authors  in  the  dark  ages,  as  Isoan.  1.  94  : 

^*  fata  obstante  hominum  praedatrix  Atmpos  arcet.*' 

Id.  6.  207: 

.     .     .     **  at  obstat 
cni  thalami  propior  spirat  dolor,  obstat  Erinnys, 
6bitai  Farea  tenax,  fatoque  potentior  omni, 
bella  refert  Danais  scrutatus  numina  Calcbas.** 

See  Remm.  on  2.  779  ;  9.  95. 

TrISTIQUE  PALUS  INAMABILIS   ITNDA  ALIJGAT  (vv.  438-9). — 

The  structure  is  not  ixamabilis  tristi  unda,  but  alligat  tristi 
ujiOA.     Compare  Manil.  1.  246  : 

"  pontufl  atrasque  tuit  distinguit  et  alligat  undx*^ 
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TAB.  LBCT.  (XB.  448). 

^^^^tbus  or  CENEUS  or  coenecs  I  Hotn.^  Pal.  (thus:  CAENEUS),  Med. 

(thus:  CAENEUS).     II  H.     Ill   Ven.  1470,    1471,   1472,    1475; 

nil.  1475  ;  Mod. ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671, 1676, 

1704);  &.  Steph.;  Philippe;    Haupt;  Wagn.   (ed.  Heyn.,  Lect.  Virg,, 

«ad  Prae$t.) ;  Ribb. 

■^^••18  Ifl  He^Tie;  Bnmck ;  AVakef.;  Pott.;  Jalm  ;  Peerlk.;  I^dewig. 

J'AB.  LECT.  (v».  452). 

^^^^CAK  I  Med,  (the  iinal  M  extremely  indbtinct,  and  not  without  careful 
<»b8enration  discernible).     II  «u.     IllPrinc. ;  Ven.  1470,  1471,  1472, 
1475 ;  Mod. ;   Mil.  1475 ;  Bresc. ;  P.  Mahut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
<1671);  Phil.;  Brunck ;  Pott;  Wagn.  (edd.  He}-n.  and  1861);  Lad. 
^aupt;  Coningt.  (quoting  my  observatious). 

^^**^U8  I  Rom.,  Pal.  (VMBRAS  •  OBSCVRAM).    II  .,1..    Ill  NMIeinx. 
<1676,  1704);  Heync ;  AVakcf . ;  A'oss;  Ribb. 
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Calles  (vs.  443). — The  open,  clear,  grassy  parts  in  a  wood, 
oalled  lichtungen  in  German,  because  cleared  of  the  trees,  and 
called  gkdes  in  English  (A.  S.  ge^hlidan^  tegere,  operire), 
because  although,  in  relation  to  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  wood, 
clear  and  open,  they  are  yet,  in  relation  to  the  open  country, 
covered,  darkened,  and  shut  in  (viz.,  by  the  immediately  but- 
sounding  wood).  In  ancient  Italy  such  "  calles,*'  glades,  or,  to 
use  a  more  modem  term  (in  which,  however,  conformably  with 
the  increased  cultivation  and  civilization  of  the  country,  the  idea 
of  the  open  grassy  space  predominates,  and  that  of  the  thickness 
and  extent  of  the  surrounding  wood  or  plantation  diminishoB), 
such  lawm  (as  well  as  the  woods  in  which  they  were  situated) 
were  public  property,  and  under  the  administration  of  the 
Uuaestors,  rarely  of  the  Consuls,  in  Rome,  who  let  them  out  to 
individuals  to  be  used  for  the  grazing  of  cattle,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  were  well  suited,  being  both  grassy  and  sheltered  (com- 
pare Tacit.  Ann.  4.  27 :  "  Curtius  Lupus,  quaestor,  oui  provincia 
vetere  ex  more  calles  evenerat."  Suet.  Jul.  19:  "Ut  provinoiae 
futmis  coss.  minimi  negotii,  i.e.,  sihae  calhsqae  decemerentur." 
(>ic.  pro  Sext.  5  :  "  Cum  Catilina  e  pruina  Apennini  atque  e 
iiivibus  illis  emersisset,  atque  aestatem  integram  nactus,  Italiae 
rallea  et  pastorum  stabula  praedari  coepisset."  Liv.  22.  14: 
**  Nos  hie  pecoram  mode  per  aestivos  saltus  deviosque  calles 
exercitum  ducimus,  conditi  nubibus  s/7mque."  Sil.  3.  295  : 
*'  exigit  Umber  nare  sagax  e  calle  feras").  Where  was  it  pos- 
sible for  Dido  and  her  unhappy  companions  in  misfortune  to 
have  been  more  suitably  placed  in  Hades  than  in  such  calles, 
where  on  the  green  grass,  among  wild  flowers,  and  secluded  by 
the  surrounding  wood  from  the  public  gaze  (secreti  celaxt 
CALLES,  ET  MYRTEA  ciRCUM  siLA'A  tegit),  they  might  wandoT 
about  secure,  each  pouring  her  sorrows  into  a  sympathizing 
breast,  and  hearing  in  return  the  similar  isle  ?  With  the  ro- 
mance writers  and  poets  of  all  ages  and  coimtries  such  "calles," 
glades,  or  lawns,  have  always  been  the  resort  and  favourite 
liaunt  of  the  unhappy  of  either  sex,  especially  of  those  baulked 
in  love  or  in  ambition.  Compare  Milton,  Par,  Lostj  9.  108U 
(Adam,  after  the  fall) : 


h^ 
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.     •    •    '*0  might  I  here 
in  solitude  live  savage,  in  some  glade 
obscured,  where  higher  woods,  impenetrable 
to  star  or  sunlight,  spread  their  umbrage  broad, 
and  brown  as  evening !  '* 

0**y,  Ekgt/  in  a  Country  Churchyard  : 

*'  haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

'  oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
to  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

there  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 

that  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so.  high, 

his  listless  leng^  at  noontide  would  he  stretch 
and  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 

muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove, 

now  drooping,  woful,  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 

or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love. 


« ff 


i 


A 


H>€,  Ode  far  St.  Cecilia' 8  Day : 


**  by  the  heroes*  armed  shades 
glittering  through  the  gloomy  glades ; 
by  the  youths  that  died  for  love, 
wandering  in  the  myrtle  grove, 
restore,  restore  Eurydice  to  life, 
oh,  take  the  husband,  or  restore  the  wife.** 

Secreti  (vs.  443). — The  calles  are  secreti,  because  apart, 
Pajrated  from  the  more  public  parts  by  the  surrounding  wood. 
Celant,  aRcuMTEorr  (vv.  443-4). — Because  persons  in  these 
t.i^Es  are  hid  from  public  view  by  the  wood  which  surrounds 
^^em  on  every  side. 

Srrabat  silva  in  magna  (vs.  451). — /.  e.y  in  oallibus 
^^Ivae  magnae. 

Refugit  in  nemus  umbriferum  (w.  472-3). — Out  of  the 

^liB  "  into  the  wood  itself. 

Calles  thus  once  rightly  imderstood,  we  have  not  only  the 

^^tural  and  consistent  but  beautiful  picture  of  Dido  seen  by 

Aeneas  in  the  open  glade  or  lawn,  and  escaping  from  him  into 

^'^^  thick  surrounding  wood — ^a  picture  liid  from  our  view  so  long 
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as  with  Ileyne  and  Yosb  we  understand  calles  to  be  paths 
('^  SECRETi  CALLES  sunt  semitae  in  locis  seoretis,  et  in  ipsis  myr- 
tetis,"  Heyne.  "  Auf  einsameren  pfaden  versteckt,  und  myr- 
teniimsohattung,"  Yoss).  That  oallis  was  not  understood  by 
Virgil  in  the  sense  of  "  semita,"  or  in  any  sense  at  all  approach- 
ing to  that  of  "semita,"  is  sufficiently  clear  from  9.  383,  where 
a  "  semita "  is  described  as  passing  through  "  calles" : 

'*  rara  jt^r  occultos  lucebat  Memita  eaUeSf^^ 

with  which  compare  Sil.  3.  512  (of  Hannibal's  passage  of  the 

Alps) : 

„    .     .     **  commotum  promissis  ditibiu  agmen 
erigit  in  coUem,  et  vestigia  linqucre  nota 
Herculis  edicit  magnif  crudisque  locorum 
fcrre  podcm,  ac  proprio  turmas  evadere  «i/&," 

where  **  calle"  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  a  path,  inasmuch  as 
no  one  had  passed  that  way  before,  and  can  only  be — inasmuch 
as  affording  a  free  passage  to  horsemen  ("turmas") — an  open 
unencumbered  place  between  woods  and  rocks  on  either  side ;  in 
other  words,  a  glade  or  lawn.  The  two  words  are  joined  by 
Ariosto  in  the  same  manner  as  by  Virgil,  OrL  Fur,  1,  22 y  where 
he  says  of  llinaldo  and  Ferrau : 

'  *  e  pur  pfr  »elve  oscure  e  calli  obliqui 
insieme  van  scn/a  sospetto  aversi/* 

where  the  meaning  is :  through  dark  woods  and  crooked  glades. 
See  Rem.  on  9.  381. 

Caeneus  (vs.  448). — The  meaning  afforded  by  this  reading 
seems  to  me  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  excellent :  here  tens 
also  the  youth  Caeneus  restored  to  his  primitive  femah  sex.  Those 
critics  who,  Objecting,  with  Brunck  to  the  application  of  the 
feminine  predicate  revoluta  to  the  masculine  noim  cabneus 
("  CAENEUS  R?:voLXJTA  foedus  solooeismus,"  Bnmck),  substitute 
c'AEXis  for  CAENEUS,  not  only  substitute  a  purely  conjectural 
reading  for  one  in  which  the  MSS.  are  unanimous,  but  deprive 
the  passage  of  its  whole  pith  and  marrow,  which  consists  in  this 
very  applieati(m  of  the  feminine  adjective  to  the  masculine  name 
formerly  owned  bj'  tho  now  rcniotamorphosed  femiile  (compare 
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Taeit;.  Ann.  6.  5  :  "  Caiam  Caesarejn,  quasi  inc^rtae  virilitatis  "}, 
and.  in  placing  this  remetamorphosed  female  (the  quondam^ 
luvE^is  CAENEus)  Under  her  masculine  name  in  the  company 
of  tlie  other  females  enumerated.  I  find  caexeus  also  in  the 
Modena  edition  of  1475,  and  in  all  the  old  editions.  Caenis 
mak.es  its  first  appearance  in  Brunck.  In  the  Dresden  MS.  of 
Sex-vius  I  find:  "nunc  femina  ceneus;  Coeneus  virgo  fuit, 
T^via.e,"  &c.,  the  i  having  been  placed  over  the  u  by  some  gram- 
^*^«vrian  to  whom  the  feminine  predicate  attached  to  the  masou- 
^^'^e  name  was  as  great  an  abomination  as  it  was  to  Brunck. 

RuRsus  REvoLUTA    (vs.   449). — Tautology   (see  Rem.   on 
**■•      534),  but  a  tautology  used  also  by  Ovid,  Met  10.  63 : 
^^*€volutaque  rursus  eodem  est.'* 

Obscuram   (vs.  453). — Dimly  seen,   ncarrelif  didingtmhable, 
■^'^^•Tipare  2.  135  (Sinon,  of  himself) : 


«« 


,« .'♦ 


^^  -     02-2 : 


*'  limoso(^u('  lacu  iKjr  noctem  ob«cHnt»  in  ulva ; 

*'  cum  prociil  ohsmron  colics  humilemqiio  vidcnaiis 
Italiiim." 


^  ^id.  Fad,  6.  k2o  : 

"  constulitur  Suiintheus,  lucoquc  ohtcHrHif  opaco 
hos  non  montitos  reddidit  ore  sonos." 

liut  OBSCURAM  certainly  belongs  to  Dido  is,  I  think,  sufficiently 

T^'^o  ved  by  this  single  argument,  viz.,  that  the  predicate  of  a  sub- 

^^-^^tive  which  closes  a  verse  is  never  placed  by  Virgil  first  word 

^^*^  the  following  line  and  separated  from  the  sequel  by  a  pause, 

^^^less  (as  in  the  case  of  "  exiguam,"  vs.  493)  for  the  purpose 

^*  expressing  a  very  strong  emphasis  (see  Hem.  on  2.  247)  ; 

^*^d  a  very  strong  emphasis  on  obscuram,  considered  as  the  pre- 

^cate  of  UMBRAM,  would  express  such  a  degree  of  darkness  as 

^'ould  not  only  have  prevented  Aeneas  from  seeing  Dido  qua- 

^^^M,  &c.,  but  would  have  been  quite  inconsistent  with  the  ex- 

l^*ieit  statement  (at  vs.  270)  that  there  was  a  degree  of  light 

P^^ent,  resembling  moonlight  in  a  wood. 

CilALEM    IMUMO  gri  srKCJKUE  MKXSi:   Al  T  VIJ)ET  AUT  VIDISSE 


i 
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PUTAT  PER  NUBiLA  LUNAM  (vv*  453-4). — Compare  Claud.  Phoen. 
S7: 

.    .     •    *'  qnalis  cum  forte  tenetur 
nubibuSy  et  dubio  vanescit  Cynthia  coma,'* 

one  of  Claudian's  numerous  very  happy  passages,  and  whioh 
well  bears  oomparison  with,  if  it  does  not  even  surpass,  the 
Virgilian, 

EXTINCTAM,  FERROQUE  EXTREMA  8ECUTAM  (vS.  457)* — Theme 

and  variation ;  in  other  words,  fbrro  extrema  secutam  is  a 
varied  repetition  of  extinctam. 

Per  sidera  iuro,  per  superos,  et  si  qua  fides  tsllube 
SUB  IMA  EST  (vv.  458-9). — Aeneas  swears  by  three  parts  whioh 
constitute  the  imiverse,  sidera  being  the  heavens,  superos  the 
earth,  and  tellure  sub  ima  being  Hades.  In  the  oath  of  Bu- 
finus  (Claud,  in  Rufin.  2.  165) :  '^  manes  et  sidera  testor,"  the 
third  part,  viz.,  superi,  is  absent.  Superos  denotes  the  people 
above,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  the  upper  world,  in  contra- 
distinction to  Hades.     So  6.  481 : 

.     .     .    *  *  multum  fleti  ad  superos  belloque  caduci 
Datdanidue.*' 

Claud,  in  Rufin.  2.  i98  (Minos  calling  Bufinus  to  him)  : 


'*  hue  suprrum  labes,  hue  insatiabilis  auri 
proluvies.' 


tf 


Seneca,  Troad.  179  : 

'*  turn  scissa  vallis  aperit  immensos  specus  ; 
et  hiatus  £robi  pervium  ad  superos  iter 
tellure  fracta  praebet,  ac  tumulum  levat/* 

Only  when  the  scene  is  laid  in  Hades,  or  when  there  is  a  direct 
reference  to  Hades,  is  superi  used  in  this  sense.  When  the  scene 
is  on  earth,  and  no  special  allusion  to  Hades,  superi  is  always 
the  gods,  as  Claud,  in  Rufin.  1.  1  : 

**  saepe  mihi  dubiam  traxit  sentcntia  mcntem 
curarent  superi  terras.*' 

Under  all  circumstances  the  fundamental  meaning  is  the  same, 
viz.,  the  people  above,  f he  people  overhead. 
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Si  qua  fides  (vs.  459). — Not  if  there  perchance  is  (for  Aeneas 
not  doubt  at  all  that  there  is),  but  whatever  faith  thei^e  w, 
/it  faith  irhich  there  no  doubt  «,  trhich  I  may  presume  there  in ; 
:actly  as  7.  225  : 

.     .     .     '*  it  quern  tellus  extrenia  refiiflo 
Bubmovet  oceano  " 

homsoever  the  extremity  of  the  world  keeps  ofP]. 
Sed  me  iussa  deum,  quae  nunc  has  ire  per  umbras,  per 
senta  situ  cogunt  noctemque  profundam,  imperiis  eoerk 
38  (w.  461-463). — "  Argumentatur  ex  eo  quod  est  inferos 
ire  compulsus,  invitum  se  reliquisse  Carthaginem,"  Servius; 
Tds  whioh  require  a  oommentarj  at  least  as  much  as  the  words 
y  profess  to  explain.     Aeneas,  no  doubt,  indirectly  appeals 
liis  present  journey  through  a  place  so  very  disagreeable  as 
es,  as  proof  of  the  irresistible  force  by  which  he  was  com- 
I^^Xled  to  leave  Dido  and  Carthage.     It  is  as  if  he  had  said : 
^35lame  me  not  for  leaving  you :  how  could  I  resist  a  force 
Ixich  was  able  to  send  me  even  here?"     Such  at  least  is 
il's  meaning,  and  it  is  probably  also  Servius's. 
Talibus  AENEAS,  &c.,  .  .  .  CAUTES  (w.  467-471). — Compare 
'ti.ms'  Duncan  Oray  : 

**  Duncan  fleeched  and  Duncan  prayed  ; 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't ! 
Meg  was  deaf  as  AiLsa  Craig ; 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o*t  !^' 

Talibus  aeneas  ardentem  et  torva  tuentem  lenibat 
^^'lOTis  ANiMUM  (w.  467-8). — A  passage  which,  it  may  well 
^^ttprise  you,  gentle  reader,  to  hear  has  almost  raised  an  imeute 
^^^aongst  us  commentators.  '^  Ausus  est  poeta  dicere  animum 
"^^itvA  tuentem,"  exclaims  Wagner,  ex  cathedra^  shocked  and 
^liUoBt  doubting  his  senses.  '^  The  poet  must  have  written 
-^^IJEKTI  ET  TORVA  TUENTi,"  crfcs  Pccrlkamp,  always  ready  to 
^^«k5h  Virgil  Latin.    "  Nay,"  interposes  Heyne,  "  what  he  wrote 

TALIBUS  AENEAS  ARDENTEM  BT  TORTA  TVEXTEM 
LEXIBAT  DlCnS, 

^^d.  gome  other  hand  added  in  the  rest."     "  No  such  thing," 
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Bays  Jortin  ;  "  change  the  n  of  akimum  into  an  a  and  it  will  be 
all  right,  for  Dido  you  know  was  an  anima,  and  an  anima 
might  be  conceived  as  *  torva  tuens/  though  an  animus  could 
not."  "  There  is  another  way  of  it,  gentlemen,"  says  Heyne, 
"  if  you  would  only  listen ;  '  eaque  ceteris  simplicior  et  melior, 
ut  AKiMUM  Homerico  exemplo  accipias  pro  Kara  0(i/iov,  0/>€- 
vac :'  "  and  to  this  other  way  of  Heyne's  your  humble  servant, 
most  gentle  and  wondering  reader,  is  fain  for  peace  sake  to  sub- 
scribe, and  taking  not  animum  but  ardentem  et  torva  tubntbm 
as  the  object  of  lenibat,  to  understand  the  sentence  exactly  as 
if  the  self-willed  and  troublesome  poet  had  written:  talibxts 
AENEAS  ardentem  Cam  et  torva  tuentem  lenibat  dictis 
ANIMUM — "  quod  felix  faustumque  sit "  is  his  sincere  prayer. 
If,  however,  some  reader  only  half-satisfied  should  mutter :  all 
very  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  we  want  to  have  this  second 
accusative  accounted  for,  I  beg  to  refer  such  grumbler  to  10. 
698: 

*'  Aed  Latoffum  saxo  atquc  ingenti  fragmine  montis 
occupat  osfaciemque  adversam," 

• 

where  "  Lata^um  "  corresponds,  as  I  think,  to  ardentem  [earn) 
ET  TORVA  tuentem,  and  "os  faciemque"  to  animum  of  our  text. 
And  if  this  is  not  sufficient  and  the  rationale  of  the  structure  be 
required,  then  I  thus  explain  it,  to  my  own  satisfaction  at  least, 
viz.,  that  "  Latagum  "  is  the  sole  object  of  "  occupat,"  and  that 
Virgil  never  so  much  as  thought  of  any  other  object  until  he 
had  composed  the  sentence  as  far  as  "  occupat ; "  then  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  should  explain  further,  viz.,  should  state  in  what 
part  of  his  body  Latagus  was  struck,  and  he  accordingly  adds, 
"os  faoiemque"  in  the  accusative  as  an  expletive  of  the  subject 
"  Latagum,"  and  to  be  understood  as  if  instead  of  subjoining 
"os  faciemque"  immediately  to  "occupat"  he  had  put  a  comma 
at  "occupat,"  and  then  added  by  way  of  explanation  "osfaoiem* 
que  occupat."  And  so  in  our  text,  ardentem  {earn)  et  torva 
TUENTEM  is  iu  the  first  instance  the  sole  object  of  lenibat 
DICTIS ;  and  animum  is  immediately  afterwards  subjoined,  ex- 
planatory that  it  was  to  the  "  animus "  of  Dido  the  soothing 
words  and  tears  were  addressed,  the  sense  being  precisely  the 
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same  as  if  the  words  had  been  ardentem   (earn)  et  torva 

rUEITTEM  LEKIBAT  DICTIS,  ANIMUM  (lENIBAT   DlCTls)   LACRYMAS- 

auB  ciEBAT.  In  confirmation  of  which  development,  if  I  may 
BO  say,  of  our  author's  meaning  and  construction,  I  heg  to  refer 
to  5.  291 : 

**  hie,  qui  forte  velint  rapido  contendere  cursu 
invitat  pretiis  animos,  et  praemia  ponit," 


lere  this  same  word  "animus"  is  added  in,  precisely. in  the 

le  manner  as  in  our  text,  viz.,  as  an  explanation  of  the  pre- 

Bubject,  the  sentence  being  to  be  imderstood  as  if  Virgil 

written :  "  hie  viros  qui  forte  velint  rapi<lo  contendere  cursu 

'^^^tat  pretiis,  animos  invitat ^^  &c.;  also  to  5.  750  : 

'*  tiunfieribuDt  urbi  matres,  poptilumque  rolentcm 
deponunt,  «nw/io»]iil  magnae  laudie  egontes,^* 

.era  there  is  a  transition  from  "  matres"  and  "  populum,"  pre- 

Lted  to  yon  in  the  preceding  line  as  the  substantial  bodily 

of  "  transcribimt "   and  "  deponimt,"   to  the  minds 

V**  animos*')  of  those  "matres"  and  that  "populus,"  precisely 

^^  in  our  text  there  is  a  transition  in  the  word  animum  from  the 

^^'^xfrward  expression  of  Dido,  as  she  stood  before  Aeneas,  to  the 

'^^ind  within  her,  on  which  Aeneas  was  endeavouring  to  work  by 

^^ens  of  entreaties  and  tears. 

Lacrthas  cibbat  (vs.  468). — "  Sibi  non  Didoni  . . .  aut  certe 
ulnd  dioit)  ^ermo  quidetn  eius  lacrymas  exeiehat  [al.  eongehat]  sod 
<^  immohUis  mansit     Nam  ciere  est  proprie   aUeri  fletum 
••ocwTtf,"  Servins.     "  Fletus  uberes  mittebat  ex  oculis,"  Dona- 
te**, La  Gerda,  Heyne,  Voss,  Forbiger,  and  Wagner.     "Er 
Wfihte  ihr  thranen  za  entlooken  als  zeiohen  der  eingetretenen 
itiBiohereii  gtimmung,"  Ladewig,  Peerlkamp.    There  can  be  no 
doabt  that  the  first  opinion  of  Servius  is  the  right  one,  first, 
leoanse  of  lacrtmans,  vs.  476 ;  and  seoondly,  because  as  mti^ 
gituB  eiere  is  equivalent  to  mugire,  cantus.oiere  eqtdva- 
leat  to  canere,  and  still  more  exactly  parallel,  amd  all  hut 
identical,  fletus  ciere  (3.  344)  is  equivalent  ta  f lere,  so 
laorymas  ciere  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  lacry- 
maxe.    See  Bern,  on  "  pugnaeque  cient  simulacra  sub  armis;" 
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6,  685 ;  and  compare  Phaedms,  apud  Malum,  Fab.  Nov.  S : 

*'  barbatus  infans  ecce  vagi  Hum  eiet  ** 

[i.  e.,  cries'].    Stat.  Theb.  8.  12U  : 

**  ut  leo  Massyli  cnm  lux  stetit  obvia  ferri, 
tunc  iratf  tunc  arma  eiet  '* 

["  iras  ciet,"  i«  angry ;  "  arma  aiQi^^^  fights].  Lacrymas  cibbat 
is  thus  the  complement  of  lenibat  dictis,  and  the  two  expres- 
sions taken  together  are  equivalent  to  lenibat  dictis  facrymis^ 
que^  or  lacrymam  lenibat  dictis.     SeeEemm.  on  4.  30,  449. 

Ill  A  SOLO  fixos  oculos  a  versa  tenebat  (vs.  469). — Addi- 
son [Tatler^  No.  133)  having  compared  this  silence  of  the  shade 
of  Dido  with  that  of  the  shade  of  Ajax,  Hom.  Od.  11.  5>f^,  refers 
for  a  modem  parallel  to  Otway,  Venice  Preserved^  act  5 :  "  There 
is  something  like  this  in  the  last  act  of  Venice  Preserved^  where 
Pierre  is  brought  to  an  infamous  execution,  and  begs  of  his 
friend  as  a  reparation  for  past  injuries,  and  the  only  favour  he 
could  do  him,  to  rescue  him  from  the  ignominy  of  the  wheel  by 
stabbing  him.  As  he  is  going  to  make  this  dreadful  request,  he 
is  not  able  to  communicate  it ;  but  withdraws  his  face  £rom  his 
friend's  ear  and  bursts  into  tears.  The  melancholy  silence  that 
follows  hereupon,  and  continues  till  he  has  recovered  himself 
enough  to  reveal  his  mind  to  his  friend,  raises  in  the  spectators 
a  grief  that  is  inexpressible,  and  an  idea  of  such  complicated  dis- 
tress in  the  actor  as  words  cannot  utter."  The  comparison  is 
bad,  inasmuch  as  confounding  silence  from  offence  and  disdain 
with  silence  from  grief  and  agitation,  and  only  affords  addi- 
tional proof  how  greatly  overrated  in  the  last  century  was  the 
critical  acumen  of  Addison.  The  comparison  is  the  worse 
because  in  the  very  self-same  scene  a  parallel  was  to  be  found 
which  might  justly  and  with  propriety  be  set  beside  the  offended, 
disdainful  silence  of  Dido  and  Ajax.  It  is  where  the  ghost  of 
Jaffier  appears,  and  remains  silent  and  disappears  again  without 
giving  any  answer  to  the  passionate  address  of  Belvidera:  "Why 
do  you  fly  me  P    Are  you  angry  still,  then  ?  "  &o. 

Casu  iniquo  (vs.  475). — "  Contemptus  ille,  quo  se  a  Didone 
implacabiliter  irascente  affectum  videt,"  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.). 
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No,  uo ;  the  hard  case^  the  hard  lotj  viz.,  of  Dido.  This  hard  lot 
Aeneas  laments,  nec  minus,  nothing  the  less  for  her  treating  him 
so  badly  (nec  magis  incepto,  &o.,  vs.  470).  And  so  Forbiger 
»nd  Conington. 


477-524. 

INDB — ENSEM 


■*-^«XiE  DATUM  MOLiTUR  ITER  (vs.  477). — "  Datum  :  simpl.  aooipe, 
^**«  viapatetf  ducity^  Heyne.  "  Datum  a  Sibylla  =  dictum^  man- 
^^^aium^^^  Conington.  Both  explanations  are,  I  think,  wrong ; 
*h^e  meaning  being  (as  at  3.  337 : 

"  Bed  tibi  qui  cnnum  yenti,  quae  fata  dedere  .'*' 

^*  'J'37  :  "  quae  dentur  moenia  disoes.''     7.  313  : 

**  non  dabitur  regnis,  esto,  prohibere  Latinis*^) 

^A.xuM  a  fatiSy  i. e.,  allowedj  appointed  way;  and  so,  rightly, 
▼  OSS.  Compare  Terent.  Heaut.  2,  3 :  "  datur  modo :  fruere, 
dxun  licet ; ''  and  Id.  Hun.  3. 1 : 

.    .    •    *' est  istuc  datum 
profecto,  ut  grata  mibi  sint  quae  faoio  omnia,*' 

wheire  Donatus :  "  fato  decretoque  concessum ; "  Sil.  10,  367 : 

...     **  neque  enim  sacris  iirumpere  muris, 
Pocno,  magis  dabitur ^  nostrum  quam  scindere  caelum  ;** 

and,  very  exactly  parallel,  10.  471 : 

•    .    .    '^etiamsuaTumum 
fata  Yocant,  metasque  dati  pervenit  ad  aeri," 

where  the  "  fata'^  of  the  beginning  of  the  verse  informs  ns 
almost  in  express  terms  that  the  '*  dati "  of  the  latter  part  is 
cbiti  a  fato. 

mOr&T,  AKNSIDSA,  VOL.  lU.  23 
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Conington's  explanation:,  "datum  a  Sibylla,"  is  liable  to  the 
special  objection  that  the  datum  iter  is  taken  by  the  Sibyl  her- 
self no  less  than  by  Aeneas. 

Adrasti  pallentis  imago  (vs.  480). — Pallentis  "  aut  epi- 
theton  est  umbrae,  aut  illud  respexit,  quia  in  bello  Thebano 
consumptis  sex  ducibus  solus  aufugit,"  Servius.  "Pallentis, 
tanquam  umbrae,  adeoque  pro  et  Adrastus ;  nihil  amplius.  Male 
de  fugiente  acciperes  in  loco  hoc,"  Heyne.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is,  I  think,  to  be  inferred  from  our  author's  saying  not  thepiUe 
ghost  of  Adrastus,  but  the  ghost  of  pale  Adrastus,  that  the  pale- 
ness spoken  of  is  not  the  mere  paleness  of  a  ghost,  i.e.,  the  pale- 
ness belonging  to  all  ghosts,  but  the  paleness  whioh  for  some 
reason  or  other  belonged  to  the  living  Adrastus,  and  accom- 
panied him,  like  any  other  characteristic  of  the  living  person,  to 
Hades.   So  inclytus  armis  parthenopaeus,  in  this  very  verse; 

IDAEUM  ETIAM  CURRUS  ETIAM  ARMA  TENENTEM,  VS.  485  ;  LANIA- 

tum  corpore  toto  deiphobum,  vs.  494.  The  inference  seemB 
to  derive  some  confirmation  from  the  circumstance  that  an 
unusually  deep  pallor  is  termed  by  Ammian  ^'  pallor  Adras- 
teus,"  14.  11.  22 :  "  Ad  quae  Adrasteo  pallore  perfusus,  haote- 
nus  valuit  loqui,"  where,  however,  the  meaning  may  be :  mth  a 
paleness  such  as  that  ascribed  hy  Virgil  to  AdrastuSy  or  to  the  gho9t 
of  Adrastus. 

Multum  fleti  (vs.  481). — fluXuSaicpurof,  Eurip.  Hec.  BJIpf 
(ed.  Person). 

Multum  fleti  ad  superos. — ^Not,  with  Conington,  "  imply- 
ing that  the  wail  was  raised  to  the  skies,"  but  in  the  upper  world, 
apud  superos.  Compare  Liv.  1.  3:  "Tiberinus,  qui,  in  tra- 
iectu  Albulae  amnis  submersus,  celebre  ad  posteros  nomen  flu- 
mini  dedit."     Ovid,  Met.  10.  11 : 

"  quam  [Eurydicon]  satis  ad  supcras  postquam  Rhodopeius  aurax 
defUvit  vatos,  ne  non  tentaret  ot  umbras 
ad  Styga  Taenaria  est  ausus  dcscendcre  porta/* 

Sil.  13.  607 : 

.     .     .     '*non  digna  nec  aequa 
ad  superos  passi  Manes." 

Bello  caduci  (vs.  481). — Hom.  Od,  11.  ^1:  a/oijc^aroi. 
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VocBM  EXiGUAM  (vv.  492-3). — Ovid,  FasL  5.  J!^6: 

* '  umbra  cmenta  Rem!  visa  est  assistere  lecto  : 
atque  haec  exigm  murmure  verba  loqui.'' 

Inceptus  clamor  frustratur  hiantes  (vs.  493). — SeeKem. 
"immams  hiatu,"  6.  237 ;  and  on  "  immanis  hiatibus  hydra," 
.  676. 

QUIS  TAM  CRUDELES  OPTAVIT  SUMERE  POENAS  ?   CUI  TANTUM 

TE  LicuiT  ?  (vv.  601-2). — Optavit  and  licuit  are  mutually 
|K)8ed,  the  sense  being :  '*  who  was  it  had  the  toish  so  to  maim 
11 ;  and,  having  the  wish,  who  was  it  /uui  the  power  ?^^  as 
Tirgil  had  said  quis  optavit,  cui  licuit  tantas  db  te 
RNAs  SUMERE?  The  DE  TE,  not  (as  the  superficial  reader 
g;ht  expect)  in  te,  in  order  that  it  may  suit  both  lines ; 

other  words,  the  de  te  which  in  strict  grammar  should 
^e  been  placed  in  the  preceding  line  and  in  connexion  with 
wiERE  POENAS,  has,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
"se,  been  placed  in  the  following  line  and  in  connexion  with 
!«TUM  LICUIT.  To  the  poetical  reader,  as  to  the  poetical  writer, 
»  catachresis  presents  no  difficulty.  Indeed  the  poetical  reader 
^.either  more  nor  less  than  the  reader  who  is  willing  to  accord 
khe  poet  every  liberty  which  is  consistent  with  ease,  clearness, 
i  rapidity.  The  poetry  always  evaporates  while  the  poet 
employed  in  digesting  his  words  according  to  grammatical 
ige.  If  you  must  have  poetry  you  must  not  be  over  solici- 
Ls  about  grammar ;  if  you  are  over  solicitous  about  grammar 
or  writing  becomes  mere  prose. 

Pkocubuisse  (vs.  504). — ^Literally  fell  forward^  but  here  as 
424 :  "  Coroebus  Penelei  dextra  procumbity'^  fell  slain.  The 
taohresis,  if  I  may  so  say,  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  our  own 
%  ior/all  slaiHy  and  the  observation  of  Donatus,  ^' magna 
ide  afficit,  non  enim  dixit  occisum  sed  procubuisse  lassatum," 
meaning,  as  Conington  imderstands  it  to  mean,  and  as  the  con- 
^t  in  which  "  procubuisse  "  is  placed  to  "  occisum,"  seems  to  in- 
^te,  that  Deiphobus  was  not  killed,  but,  being  exhausted  with 
^ng,  lay  down  and  died,  conwlcts  the  old  commentatpr 
^  gross  ignorance  of  an  ordinary  meaning  of  a  by  no  means 

23* 
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rare  term.  Such  ignorance  were  indeed  so  gross  and  so  little 
to  be  expected  in  Donatus  that  I  am  rather  inclined  to  suppose 
that  he  understood  and  used  the  word  "  procubuisse"  oorreetly, 
and  that  his  error  consists,  as  the  supposed  errors  of  Servius  so 
often  consist,  merely  in  a  very  slovenly  and  inexact  expression 
of  a  correct  notion. 

Nihil  o  tibi,  amice,  relictum  ;  omnia  deiphobo  solvtsti 
ET  FUNERis  UMBRis  (w.  508-9). — Theme  and  variation ;  in  other 
words,  two  simpler  sentences  in  place  of  the  single  more  complex 
one :  omnia  quae  debebat  amicus  niortuo  Deiphobo  soiiVisn.  The 
emphatic  word  is  nihil,  repeated  in  omnia. 

Sed  me  fata  mea  et  scelus  exitiale  lacaenae  his  msr- 

SERE    MALI8     (w.     511-12),    theme  ;     ILLA    HAEC     MONUBiENTA 

RELiQuiT,  variation. 

Namque  ut  supremam  falsa  inter  oaudia  noctem  egeri- 
MU8,  NosTi  (w.  513-14),  theme ;  et  nimium  meminisse  necesse 
EST,  variation. 

Cum   FATAI.IS    EQUUS   SALTU    SUPER   ARDUA    VENIT  FBROAMA 

(w.  515-16). — In  order  that  a  metaphor  be  correct,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  expression  conveying  it  should  be  inappli- 
cable literally  to  the  subject,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  if  it  he 
literally  applicable  it  is  impossible  for  the  reader  to  know  in 
which  sense,  whether  in  the  literal  or  in  the  metaphorical,  it  is 
to  be  understood.  I  flew  to  meet  him  is  a  correct  metaphor, 
because  having  no  wings  I  cannot  actually  fly,  and  the  ex- 
pression can  only  mean,  Itcent  to  meet  him  a^  fast  as  if  I  flew. 
But  if  I  had  wings  which  I  used  occasionally,  the  metaphor 
would  no  longer  be  a  correct  or  good  metaphor,  because  it  might 
equally  well  mean  lucent  to  meet  him  as  if  I  were  flying  y  or  / 
actnalhj  fl^w  to  meet  him.  In  like  manner  when  Aeschylus,  Sept. 
c.  Theb.  U60  (Schiitz),  informs  us  that  the  lot  of  Eteocles  was 
the  third  lot  which  leaped  out  of  the  helmet — 

•     •     •     rpiru  yap  Erco/vAo)  rpiros  iraXos 
€|  viTTiou  *Try)^r)<Tfv  (vxa\Kov  Kpayovs — 

the  metaphor  is  good,  becauise  the  lot  being  inanimate  could  not 
actually  leap,  and  the  meaning  can  only  be  came  forth  with  a 
motion  as  quick  and  sudden  as  that  of  a  leap.     But  when  in  our 
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"text  Deiphobus  refers  to  the  night  of  the  taking  of  Troy  as  the 

:3iight  on  which  the  horse  leaped  into  that  city,  meaning  by  the 

"word  leaped y  came  with  a  niotion  as  quick  and  sudden  as  that  of  a 

^^apj  the  metaphor  is  bad,  because  horses  do  actually  leap,  and 

lit  does  not  immediately  and  at  first  sight  appear  that  not  an 

«U2tual  leap,  but  only  a  motion  which  in  its  quickness  and 

isuddenness  resembles  a  leap,  is  meant.     It  will,  no  doubt,  be 

^Uleged  in  our  author's  justification,  that  there  is  no  ambiguity, 

^he  horse  spoken  of  not  being  a  horse  of  fiesh  and  blood,  but  only 

s  wooden  horse  which  could  not  actually  leap,  and  which  could 

only  oome  or  be  brought  on  the  city  with  a  motion  resembling 

t^XL  actual  leap  in  its  quickness  and  suddenness.   To  be  sure ;  but 

^ven  a  wooden  horse  coming  on  the  city  with  a  leap  (fatalis 

iBQUUs  SALTU  SUPER  ARDUA  VENIT  peroama)  inevitably  suggests 

-t^he  idea  of  an  actually  leaping  horse,  and  the  two  ideas,  that  of 

-ft^lie  wooden  horse,  which  could  not  leap,  and  of  a  leaping  horse, 

^ure  confounded  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  I  am  strongly 

jjxiolined  to  think  they  were  not  only  in  our  author's  mind,  but 

xsx  the  mind  of  Ennius : 

<*  nam  maxiino  saltu  superabit  grayidus  armatis  cquus, 
qui  suo  parta  aidua  perdat  Pergama  ;'' 

&xid  perhaps  of  Aeschylus  also,  Agam.  82S  (ed.  Davies) : 

•     •     •     yvvcuKOi  owfKa 
iroXiy  SaiiuSwfw  Apyuov  SoKoSf 
anrov  vwtraos,  atnr^rj^pos  Xttts, 
mfiiitL  opovtras  ofupi  IlActaSwv  Swrtv  / 
vw9p$opwy  8c  mtpyov  otfAtitrrfis  \fwy 
a9rjy  cXct|cy  oi/ioros  rvpayyucov. 

CONFECTUM    CURIS    SOMNOQUE    GRAVATUM    INFELIX    HABUIT 

^'^alamus  (w.  620-1),  theme ;  pressitque  iacenteiul  dulcis 

^  ALTA  QUIBS  PLACIDAEQUE   SIMILLIMA   MORTI,   Variation. 

£oR£GIA  INTEREA  CONIUX  ARMA  OMNIA  TECTIS  EMOYET  (VY. 

*^23*4)j  theme ;  et  fidum  capiti  subduxerat  ensem,  Tariation* 
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AMANTI — HAESIT 


VAJR,  LECT.  (vs.  559). 

TT. 
sTRBriTUM  HATT9IT  I  VaL  (thus,  HAESIT,  the  ink  of  the  superscribed  U 

matching  that  of  text).    II  til ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).    HE  Serriiu : 

Princ;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472,  1475;  Mod.;  Mil.  1475;  Bieflc.;  Paris, 

1600 ;  R.  Steph. ;  Bersmann ;  Fabricius ;  P.  Manut. ;  H.  Steph. ;  Burm. ; 

D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.;  Philippe;  Hej-ne ;  Jahn;  Thiel;  Ribbeok. 

E 
8TBBPITU  HAKsrr  I  Med.,  Pal  (thuB,  8TREPITUM  HAUSIT,  M,  and  U  in 

HAUSIT,  being  crossed  out,  and  the  corrections  being  made  either  b}" 

the  original,  or  at  least  by  a  very  ancient,  hand).    U  -h*    JiMJL  Pott. ; 

Wagn.  (1832,  Led.  Virg.,  ed.  1861) ;  Pccrlkamp  ;  Gossrau;  Forbiger  ; 

Haupt ;  Conington. 

STREPirUM  HAESIT  I  Botfl,      II  ih. 


Amanti  (vs.  526). — "Menelaus  is  contemptuously  oalled  ^amans' 
as  if  he  were  a  new  lover  whose  heart  Helen  was  anxious  to  win. 

•       •       • 

Possibly,  however,  amanti  may  be  used  proleptioally,"  Coning- 
ton. I  think  rather  that  amanti  is  used  without  innuendo,  and 
merely  in  place  of  ooniux,  for  which  term  it  is  so  often  and 
without  further  allusion  or  innuendo  used  elsewhere,  ex.  gr.j 
1.  356,  where  it  is  applied  to  Dido,  coniux  of  Sichaeus,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  term  coniux,  by 
which  Sichaeus  himself  is  designated  in  the  same  passage; 
Gcorg.  U-  US8y  where  it  is  applied  in  place  of  coniux  to 
Orpheus,  coniux  of  Eurydice.  In  like  manner,  in  our  text  it 
is  applied  to  Menelaus,  in  order  to  avoid  at  once  the  use  of  the 
pronoun  and  the  repetition  of  the  word  coniux  applied  to 
Helen  as  the  wife  of  Deiphobus  only  three  lines  previously,  and 
conveys  no  innuendo  of  any  kind.     Neither  does  it  afford  an 
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ini.X>Toper  substitute  either  for  the  pronoun  or  for  coniux,  inas- 
nii:x.c}h  as,  however  Helen  in  the  oonsoiousness  of  her  guilt  might 
fea^zr  the  anger  of  her  offended  consort  (''  deserti  coniugis  iras/' 
2.  .^>72),  Deiphobus  in  common  with  the  Trojans  believed,  and 
ha^i  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  invasion  of  Troy"  by  the 
Or^^eks  had  not  less  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  Helen  to  the 
ai^iixxs  of  Menelaus  (Eurip.  Ip?i.  in  AuL  1168  (ed.Markl.) :  EAcvt^i' 

Ms-^Aaoc  iva  Xo/3i|)  than  the  punishment  of  Paris  and  his  com- 

pa^xiote. 

AbOLIDES  :  DII,  TALI  A  GRAIIS  INSTAURATE  (w.  529-30). — A 

yonnarkable  example  of  our  author's  not  very  infrequent  practice 
of  passing  over  even  a  principal  fact  sub  silentiOj  the  reader  being 
left  to  conclude  for  himself  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  fact  from 
other  circumstances  related,  which  render  its  occurrence  neces- 
sary. Another  example  of  the  same  kind  is  the  omission  of  all 
Baention  of  the  SibyFs  entrance  into  the  cave,  verse  77,  where 
see  Eem. 

Pig  si  poenas  ore  reposco  (vs.  530). — "Si  poenas  iustas 

peto,"  Heyne,  Forbiger.    This  is  altogether  erroneous.     Pius 

^   3.1ways  carefully  distinguished  from  iustus  by  the  ancient 

^^ri.t;ers,  as  widely  distinguished  as  love  from  law  in  Christian 

^tibixcs;  see  Bem.  on  1.  14.    To  ask  pio  ore,  or  pia  voce,  or 

Pic^  lingua,  is  to  ask  not  out  of  selfishness,  or  for  one's  own 

Rocxi,  not  out  of  revenge,  iU-will  or  any  bad  feeling,  or  for  any 

^^^^orthy  motive,  but  out  of  a  feeling  of  kindness  and  love,  viz., 

^^ards  one's  relatives,  or  one's  country,  or  some  person  or  thing 

whadi  has  a  moral  claim  on  you  that  you  should  so  ask.   Accord- 

ui^ly,  when  Jason  asks  Medea  to  take  years  from  his  own  life 

^  order  to  add  them  to  the  life  of  his  father,  the  request  is  said 

^  \>e  made  '^  pio  ore,"  because  it  is  made  not  for  his  own  good, 

l^^t  for  his  father's — ^purely  out  of  love  for  his  father,  and  even 

to  bis  own  personal  injury,  Ovid,  Met.  7.  169 : 

.     .     .     *'  mota  est  [Medea]  pietato  rogantis ; 
dissimilemque  animum  subiit  Aeeta  relictus. 
Non  tamen  affectuB  tales  confessa,  '  Quod/  inquit, 
*•  excidit  ore  pio,  coniux,  scelus  ?    Ergo,  ego  cuiquam 
posse  tiiae  vidoar  spatium  transcribere  vitaer'' 


•v»    »» 
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In  like  manner,  when  Paris  is  about  to  set  sail  for  Sparta,  his 
parents  endeavour  to  dissuade  him,  "pia  voce,"  i.e.j  not  with 
the  voice  of  authority,  but  of  afEeotion,  for  his  own  good,  Ovid, 
Herotd.  16. 117 : 

m 

'^  et  pater  et  genetrix  inhibont  mea  vota  rogando, 
propopitimiquc  pia  toct  morantur  iter." 

Again,  when  Numa,  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  336 j  begs  Jupiter  to  tell  him 
what  are  the  piamina  for  lightning,  and  puts  forward  two 
grounds  why  his  prayer  should  be  granted,  one  of  these  grounds 
is  his  own  previous  purity  of  life,  and  observance  of  the  worship 
of  Jupiter : 

*'  si  tua  contigimus  manibus  donaria  puna ;  *' 

and  the  other  is  Chat  the  special  request  is  a  "  pins''  one,  t. «., 
one  made  not  for  his  own  special  advantage  (for  Numa  was  not 
himself  affected  by  the  lightnings),  but  for  the  good  of  his 
countrymen  and  of  mankind  in  general : 


<<  hoc  quoqae,  quod  petitur,  eipia  lingua  rogat." 

And  precisely  so  in  our  text  Deiphobus  qualifies  his  prayer  for 
retribution  with  the  condition  "  if  I  ask  it  no  ore,"  i.e.y  not  to 
gratify  a  personal  revenge,  but  for  the  sake  of  my  relatives, 
friends,  fellow-countrymen  and  mankind.  About  the  justice 
of  the  retribution  there  neither  was  nor  could  be  any  question : 
the  only  question  which  either  was  or  could  be,  was  whether  £he 
retribution  was  sought  with  an  amiable  or  an  unamiable  feeling: 
the  decision  of  this  question,  and  the  consequent  granting  or 
refusing  of  his  prayer,  Deiphobus  leaves,  in  the  word  si,  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  gods  themselves.  See  Bem.  on  '^  pietate," 
1.  16 ;  and  on  "  pias  manus,"  3.  42. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  to  the  reader  how  very  necessary  is 
this  apology  of  Deiphobus  for  a  request  that  the  gods  would  be 
guilty  towards  the  Greeks  of  the  very  same  cruelty  of  which  the 
Qreeks  had  been  guilty  to  him.  It  is  the  apology  put  forward 
in  all  ages  and  all  countries  for  those  cruelties  of  society  towards 
individuals  which  society  itself  reprobates  when  practised  by 
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individuals  towards  sooiety.     The  lex  talionis  is  not  and  never 
^w'as   limited  to  Judea  and  the  Pentateuch.     It  is  substantially 
the  law  of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  is  improperly  called  talionis^ 
the  xetribution  being  always,  on  account  no  less  of  its  slowness, 
ooolxiess,  and  deliberation,  than  of  the  irresistible  force  and  power 
of  tlxe  retributing  party,  and  the  perfect  security  of  the  retri- 
buting party  from  all  danger  of  retribution,  always  and  beyond 
all  comparison  more  cruel  and  hard-hearted  than  the  original 
offence.     It  is  on  this  all  bodies  politic  and  all  systems  of  reli- 
gion are  built.     It  is  the  executioner  of  this  law  who  is  the 
supreme  head  of  all  bodies  politic  as  well  as  of  all  systems  of 
religion. 

HoSEIS    AURORA    QUADRIGIS    lAM    MEDIUM   AETHEREO    CURSU 

TRAJECERAT  AXEM  (w.  535-6). — ^Accordiug  to  the  poets,  Aurora, 
the  goddess  of  the  day,  or  the  daylight  (Grr.  Hoic),  performed  the 
Baxne  diurnal  journey  as  Phoebus,  rising  like  him  in  the  east, 
^versing  the  whole  sky,  and  sinking  in  the  west.  See  Quint. 
Oalab.  4.  62 : 

H«0f  S'  CUctayoio  fioBvp  poov  citro^iicaycy, 
Kvoofvuv  8*  npa  yataof  emiitv  funrtros  op^vti. 

M^Uja^us,  109 : 
J^i€i.  287 : 

iroAAoicif  rifni<r<urro  «carcA06ficv  es  iwrip  Hw. 

^mpare  also  Apollod.  Biblioth.  1.  6:  Zcvc  Se  awwrwv  i^aivuv 
^Oi  re  KOI  2fXt)vi|  kqi  HXcoi,  to  fisv  t^appiaKOv  awog  erajnB  ^0aaac» 
^Uere  Aurora  is  co-ordinate  with  the  Sun  and  Moon. 
AxBM  (vs.  536). — See  Eem.  on  vs.  791. 
Laeva  malqrum  exercet  foenas  (w.  542-3). — ^Ab  we  would 
Hay  in  English,  the  penal  roady  or  the  convict^ s  road^  meaning  the 
road  from  the  oourt-house  to  the  jail.    So,  in  Yenioe,  The  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  celebrated  by  Lord  Byron. 

Impia  tartara  (vs.  543). — ^Imfia,  not  impious j   but  where 
there  is  no  mercy ^  no  pity.    See  Rem.  on  1.  14. 

Nb  sAEVi  (vs.  544).— So  Hom.  11  20. 133  (Neptune  to  Juno) : 


m 
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ExPLEBO  NUMERUM  (vs.  545). — I  will  fill  up  the  number y 
make  t/tat  number  of  shades  complete  which  my  absence  has 
diminished  by  on£.  Compare  Lit.  31.  41 :  '^  quum  uniyersi  sez- 
oentomm  aegre  simTil  equites  peditesque  numerum  explessentJ^ 
Pest,  fragm.  e  cod.  Fam.  (ed.  Mueller,  p.  254) :  "P.  Yalerius 
oons.  .  .  ,  adlegit  in  numerum  senatorum  c.  et  lx.  et  iv.,  ut 
expleret  numerum  senatorum  treoentorum."  Ovid,  Amor.  3.  9.  66  : 

*'  auxitti  numeros,  culto  Tibulle,  pios.'* 

Stat.  Theb.  12.  100 : 

* '  quare  itenun  repeteuB,  iterumque  edico,  auprema 
ne  quifl  ope,  aut  flammis  aosit  iuvisse  PelaagOB, 
ant  nece  facta  luot,  nitmerof^<&  expUbit  adempta 
corpora." 

Iscan.  1.  244 : 

.     .    .     '^aspera  Phoebe 
indignata  sui  numerum  rareseere  ciyia 
oxoubat,  ultoremque  bumeriB  accommodat  arcum, 
venantes  venata  vires," 

which  last  passage  affords  a  view  directly  the  opposite  of  that 
afforded  by  its  companions,  and  so  illustrates  our  text  by  con- 
trast, the  ^'  numerus"  or  assemblage  of  animals,  the  game  taken 
collectiyely,  being  said  to  grow  thin,  to  have  voids  made  in  it  by 
the  hunters;  whereas  in  our  text  the  "  numerus"  or  assemblage 
of  ghosts,  thinned,  or  a  void  made  in  it  by  the  absence  from  it 
of  Palinurus,  is  to  be  restored  to  its  previous  fulness,  to  have  the 
void  filled  up  by  the  return  of  Palinurus  to  his  place. 

The  words  of  our  text  are  supposed  to  contain,  but  are  far 
from  necessarily  containing,  and,  as  I  think,  do  not  at  all  con- 
tain, a  reference  to  an  account  or  register  of  the  dead  kept  by 
Aeacus,  to  whom,  as  appears  from  Luoian,  Catapi,  ^,  Mercury 
delivered  with  every  cargo  he  brought  down  a  list  of  the  persons 
composing  the  cargo  :  Ettci  Sb  kot^  avro  rjSii  to  aropnov  i|/iicv, 
i/jLov  roue  vsK/oouc  (»)Q  eOoc  aTrapiBfiovvroQ  rcii  Aiaicctf,  tau 
EKHvov  XoytZojULBvov  avTOVQ^  wpog  TO  TTapQ  ri|c  <nic  aSA^iic 
ir€)u00€v  our  a;  au/u/3oXoi/,  Xodciiy,  ouk  oiS'  oirw^f  o  TpiaKarapaTO^ 

awtwv  u>\sTo.  BviSct  ovv  vcKpog  tig  Ttj  Xoyitrfiw,  Where  Pruden- 
tius,  Peristejjh.  13,  f)5,  uses  the  similar  expression  "  incolumem 
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nuxnGTum  reddam/'  the  allusion  is  to  the  number  of  sheep  of 
^hidi  the  flook  consists : 

«  da  quoque,  ne  quit  inera  sit  de  grege,  quern  tuum  regebam, 
lie  cadttt  impatienB  poenae  titubetve  quia  tuorum, 
wuolumem  ut  numerum  reddam  tibi  debitumque  solvam." 

Meliobibus  utere  fatis  (vs.  546). — ^An  adaptation  of  the 
'Xx3inary  words  of  encouragement  and  good  omen :  UT.  PX. 
C^^^^refelix).    TJti  is  the  exact  opposite  of  pati — turfi  to  adrau^ 
'^y  to  account.     Compare  Luoan,  2.  131  : 

*<  ille  fuit  vitac  Mario  modus,  omnia  jdoim, 
quae  peior  Fortuna  potest,  atque  onmibuB  tisoy 
quae  melior/' 

IL  Pat.  2.  74 :  "  Ustia  Caesar  virtute  et  fortuna  sua  Perusiam 
^^I^ugnavit." 

Vestigia  torsit  (vs.  547). — Torquere  seems  to  be  a  strong 

oxd  to  apply  here  to  the  mere  turning  the  steps  in  a  different 

ion,  and  at  4.  220  to  the  mere  turning  of  the  eyes,  yet  in 

place*  it  me^is  no  more,  and  is  so  used  by  the  Italians  of 

o  present  day :  see  Bem.  on  4. 220,  and  Metast.  Oalatea^  peurt  1  : 

**  quei,  che  tra  I'erbe  e  i  fiori 
Tangue  nascoeto  yede, 
foUe  e  ben  se  da  lui  non  toree  ilpi^de.''* 

Porta  auversa  ingens,  solidoque  ai:)a^a^te  columnae 
552).— So  Propert.  4.  2.  3 : 

*'  cum  semel  infemas  intrarunt  funera  leges, 
non  exorato  stant  adamante  viae.*' 

it  the  adamant  of  the  ancients  was  a  real  substance,  not  a 
poetic  fiction,  seems  to  be  put  beyond  doubt  by  '^  adaman- 
saxa"  being  placed  by  Lucretius,  2.  447,  in  the  same  cate- 
^^^ly  with  silex,  iron,  and  bronze,  all  of  them  real  substances : 

"  in  quo  iam  genere  in  primis  adamantina  aaxa 
prima  acie  constant,  ictus  contemnere  sueta, 
et  yalidi  silietSf  ac  dun  robora /irrr*, 
o^rnque,  quae  claustris  restantia  vociferantur  ;'* 
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also  by  Ovid,  Jte^.  S.  805  : 

'*  immolat  hunc  Briareus  facta  ex  adamanie  securi," 

where  hardly  anything  else  than  a  real  stone  can  be  meant. 

Setting  aside  as  balancing  eaoh  other  both  the  Vatican  Frc^ 
whose  HAESiT  has  been  altered  into  UAusrr,  and  the  Palatdz: 
whose  HAUSiT  has  been  altered  into  haesit,  we  have  the  wli.c:3 
weight  of  MS.  authority,  viz.,  that  of  the  Medioean,  and  of  3 
less  than  sixty- three  out  of  sixty-four  second-class  M8S.9 
favour  of  tho  reading  haesit.     Nor  is  the  rational  argimxei 
derivable  both  from  our  author's  own  use  elsewhere,  and  the 
frequent  use  by  other  writers,  of  the  same  term  in  the  same 
a  similar  manner,  less  in  favour  of  the  same  reading.    Comp^ 
1.499: 

**  dum  stupet,  obtutuque  haeret  defixus  in  uno." 

I.  721 :  **  haec  ooulis,  haec  pectore  toto  haeret.^^    3.  697 : 

.    •    .    **  panlum  aapectu  conterritus  haetit^ 
continuitqiie  gradum.*' 

II.  699  : ''  subitoque  aspectu  territus  hamtJ^  5.  529 :  ^'  attc»: 
tis  haesere  animis.''    Claud,  in  Prob.  et  Olybr.  comul.  209: 

**  aceepit  sonitas  ouryifl  Tibeiiimfl  in  antris, 
ima  yalle  sedens,  airectiBqae  auribos  haetit^ 
unde  repentinus  caeli  firagor." 

Claud,  in  Rufin.  1. 138  (of  Megaera) : 

.    .    .    '^oculisque  din  liyentibus /MEMt7, 
peiorem  mirata  vinim." 

Sidon.  Apoll.  Cam.  2.  77 : 

.     .     •     **  conterritus  Ao^/ 
quisque  aedet  sub  rege  Satraps,  ita  iunxerat  omnes 
legati  genius,  tremuenint  Medica  rura, 
quaeque  Draconigenae  portas  non  clauserat  hosti, 
turn  demum  Babylon  nimis  est  sibi  visa  patere  " 

(where  "  haesit "  is  moral) .  Alcim.  Avit.  Trans.  Mar.  JRubr. 
{Poem.  5.  75),  of  Pharaoh  terrified  at  the  sight  of  Moses'  lod 
turned  into  a  serpent  : 

.     .     .     **  conterritus  haesit, 
aetemumque  niger  turn  palluit  ore  tyrannus." 
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663-574. 

SCBLERATUM — FORTAE 


VAM.  LECT.  (v8.  671). 

^Svo8 1  ltom,y  Med, :  "  In  antiquis  aliquot  exemplaribus  tobtos  legitor, 
sed  TOSTOS  in  plnrilms,"  Pierius.  II  li.  Ill  Prino. ;  Yen.  1470, 
1471,  1472,  1476;  Mod.;  Mil.  1475;  Bresc;  P.  Manut.;  LaCerda; 
D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704);  Philippe;  Heyne;  Wakef.; 
Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.;  Haupt. 

U 
^:i06 1  Pal.  (thus,  TORTOS :  the  second  T  is  cancelled,  and  the  U  super- 
scribed in  a  different  ink ;   the  first  0  was  originally  V).    II  A. 
in  Bonat. ;  Voss;  firunck. 


^KLERATUM  (vs.  663). — ^HejTie  understands  the  limen  to  be 
lied  sceleratum  from  its  pollution  by  the  sinners  who  have 
ossed  it :  "  Sceleribus  contaminatum,  adeoque  impunim,  inces- 
na." — a  too  literal  interpretation.  Sceleratum  is  no  more 
an  an  ordinary  term  of  reprobation  or  execration,  correspond- 
BT  nearly  to  our  cursed  or  infernal.  Compare  Silius's  applica- 
>n  of  the  term  to  the  tusk  of  a  wax  elephant,  9.  584  : 

**  hie  inter  trepidos  rerum,  per  membra  per  anna 
exigit  Ufentis  sceleratum  bellua  dentem.*' 

GrNossius  .  .  .  MORTEM  (w.  566-9). — Compare  Thomas  von 
C^lmo J Sequentia  in  die  omnium  animarum  ("Dies  irae,  dies  ilia'') : 

*'  iudex  ergo  quum  sedebit, 
quidquid  latet  apparebit, 
nil  inultiim  remanebit." 

Gnossius  haec  rhadamanthus  habet  durissima  regna 
rs.  566). — ^The  meaning  is,  not  that  Bhadamanthus  dwelt  or 
id  his  oriminal  court  in  Tartarus  (because  we  shall  see,  at  verse 
''3,  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  gates  of  Tartarus  should  be 
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opened  for  the  admission  of  oriminals  coming  from  his  judgxnei 
seat),  but  the  meaning  is,  that  he  was  the  supreme  lord  or  ru] 
over  this  infernal  bridewell,  dwelling,  no  doubt,  in  a  castle 
arx  in  the  neighbourhood,  just  as  we  have  seen  (Hem.  on  1. 5 
that  Aeolus,  the  ruler  of  the  "  career"  of  the  winds,  did  b 
reside  amongst  his  prisoners,  but  ruled  them  from  his  castle 
"  arx"  in  the  vicinity.  Any  doubt  which  may  have  lingered 
the  reader's  mind  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  expressed 
the  Bem.  just  referred  to,  viz.,  that  the  ^^arx"  of  Aeolus  ¥i 
autaide  the  "  career  "  of  the  winds,  will  probably  vanish  on  ] 
observing  the  parallelism  between  the  two  rulers  and  the  t^ 
carceres: 

.     .    .     *'hic  vasto  rex  Aeolus  antro 
luctantcs  vcntos  tempestatesquc  sonoras 
imperio  premit,  ac  vinclis  et  carcere  frenat." 

ONOSSirft  H.VEC  RHADAMANTKUS  HABET  DURIS8IMA  REGNA, 
CA8TIGATQUE  AUDITQUE  D0L08,  &C. 

CaSTIGATQUE  AUDITQUE  DOLOS  SUBIGITQUE  FATERI  (vS.  56' 

— The  vtTTEpov  wpoTcpov  obscrved  by  Servius  in  this  passage 
not  accidental ;  first,  because  it  is  according  to  Virgil's  usi 
manner  thus  to  reverse  in  his  statement  the  order  of  time  (^ 
Hem.  on  1.  701) ;  and  secondly,  because  in  this  particular  i 
stance  it  has  the  (manifestly  intended)  effect  of  bringing  t 
explanation  and  thing  explained  into  as  close  apposition  as  p< 
sible :  durissima  regna,  castigat.  It  being  the  invarial 
practice  (as  it  is  the  no  small  excellence)  of  Virgil  to  place  t 
principal  idea  first,  and  the  minor  or  subsidiary  ideas  seco: 
(see  Remm.  on  1.  500, 701 ;  2.  96),  and  the  principal  idea  bei 
frequently  the  latest  in  order  of  time,  vanpov  wporspov  con 
necessarily  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Virgil.  So  usual 
indeed,  is  this,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  reverse  order  observed  by  V 
gil,  that  even  in  the  passage  before  us,  both  the  vfrr^pov  and  t 
wpoTspov  oome,  in  point  of  time,  after  the  words  which  suooe 
them  in  order  of  place,  the  order  of  time  being  subigit  fate: 
AUDIT,  CASTIGAT.  Accordiug  to  Wagner  {Pra^t,)  CASXiOi 
AUDIT,  and  SUBIGIT  FATERI  poiut  to  SO  many  distinct  and  d 
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f ©rent  groups :  "  alios  dolum  confesses  castigat,  alios  audit 
^^^onJtentes,  alios  tormentis  adhibitis  cogit  fatebi  ; "  but  to  me 
xt:  is  Yery  plain  that  castigat  is  the  main  subject  put  first, 
^koocxrdiiig  to  our  author's  usual  manner,  and  that  audit  and 
sxr:BiGiT  fateri  express  the  minor  processes  which  have  pr^- 
oeded  the  oastigation.  And  so  Servius  correctly  :  ^'  varipov 
tr^^MTipov  per  totum  yersum." 

Audit.— Commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  are,  of  course, 
old  as  Bhadamanthus,  or  even  older,  but  who  would  have 

at  the  antiq^uity  of  a  full  half  of  their  name  ? 
DoLOS,  PiAcuLA  (w.  567-9). — PiACULA  repeats  dolos,  and 
refer  to  the,  in  our  phi'ase,  sins  committed  in  the  body, 
oxnpare  Senec.  Here.  Oet.  609  : 

^*  tenet  auratnm  limen  Ennnys, 
et  cum  magnao  patuere  fores, 
intrant  fraudes,  cautique  doli, 
femimque  latens.'* 

SXJBIGITQUE    FATERI,   &C.,  .  .  .  MORTEM    (w.    567-9). — Com- 

Shakespeare,  Hamlety  act  8,  sc.  9  (king,  soliloquizing) : 

**  in  tlie  corrupted  currents  of  this  world 
offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove-by  justice, 
and  oft  'tis  seen  the  wicked  prize  itself 
buys  out  the  law ;  but  'tis  not  so  above ; 
there  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
in  his  true  nature,  we  ourselves  compelled, 
even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 
to  give-in  evidence.^ ^ 

lV[jRTo  LAETATus  iNANi  (v8.  568). — Thcsc  words  are  well 
^^^^trated  by  Sfl.  Ital.  13.  543  : 

.    .     .     ^*  poenas  Rhadamanthus  in  ipso 
cxpetit  introitu,  mortetnqvie  exercet  inanem,'*'* 


*^^Sie  "mortem  inanem"  is  not,  with  Ruperti,  "umbras  inanes" 
ibstantial  shadows),  but  the  dead  who  by  dying  did  not 
•pe  ponishmisnt — to  whom  death  afforded  no  refuge  from 
^^^^^dshment,  and  was  therefore  "mors  inanis,"  death  in  vain,  or 
^  HoBse. 
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AcciNCTA  FLAGELLO  (v8.  570). — Not  with  a  scourge  at  her 
girdlcy  but  (as  the  thought  is  actually  expressed,  8.  703 : 

«  quam  cum  sangxiineo  sequitur  B^OD&JlageUo) " 

furnished  with  a  scourgej  armed  with  a  scourge^  having  a  scourge  in 
her  hand.    Compare  9.  74 : 

'*  atque  omniB  faeibtu  pubes  aceingitur  atiis ;  *' 

4.  492 :  ^'  magicas  inyitam  aeoingier  artes ; ''  6.  184 :  ^^  paiiboB- 
que  aooingitur  armis"  [not  has  th^m  at  his  side^  or  is  girt  with 
themy  but  has  them  in  his  hand^  is  supplied  with  them^  equipped 
ioith  them — a  seoondary  or  loose  use  of  the  word,  whioh  f  ollowB 
it  into  the  Italian,  as  Metast.  CHus.  Eicon,  parte  2 : 

•    .     *  *  il  sacro  vaso, 
onde  il  futuro  a  preveder  t'  aeeingi^ 
tcntarono  involar]** 

QuATiT  (vs.  571). — Sciz.,  with  the  "flagellum"  which  she 
carries  in  her  hand.  Quatit  (flagello)  equivalent  to  scourges. 
See  Bern,  on  2.  614. 

ToRvos  (vs.  571). — "Torvus"  has,  I  think,  some  right  to 
look  a  little  torve  on  my  good  friends  the  critics,  who  are  but  too 
apt  to  make  a  stepchild  of  him — not  only  ousting  him  to  make 
room  for  his  much  less  deserving  rival  "  tortus,"  but  showing 
every  disposition  to  oust  him  even  where  they  have  no  substitute, 
viz.,  in  that  fine  passage  of  the  Silrce^  5.  3.  63  (the  fineness  of 
the  passage  lies  wholly  in  this  very  word),  where  Statins  repre- 
sents  Yirgil  as  jealously  scowling  on  the  too  near  approaching 
rival  poet : 

**  tenderet  et  torvo  pietas  aequare  Maroni." 
TuM  DEMUM    HORRISONO   STRIDENTES   CARDINE   SACRAB    PAN- 

DUNTUR  PORTAE  (w.  573-4). — "Alii  hoc  a  poeta  dictum  volunt, 
ut  illo  loquente  intelligamus  portam  esse  patefactam,"  Servius, 
Dozio  (ad  Cynth.  Genet.).  Which  opinion  Bibbeck  adopts  so 
strongly  as  even  to  place  the  sentence  within  a  parenthesis  and 
outside  his  inverted  commas.  The  opinion  is  wholly  erroneous ; 
first,  because  no  reason  appears  why  just  at  this  moment  the 
gates  should  be  opened  ;  secondly,  because  no  effect  follows 
their  supposed  opening ;  thirdly,  because  no  glimpse  is  got  of 
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the  interior;  fourthly,  because  Aeneas's  attention  is  immediately 
tei^wn  by  the  Sibyl  to  the  vestibule  (always  outside  the  porta), 
not  to  any  object  which  has  come  into  view  inside.  ,     \ 


574-598. 

CERNIS — P0ENI8 


VAM.  LBCT,  {ptmeL']  (vv.  574-6). 
CKH29^s,  CU8T0DIA  QUALIS  VESTIBULO  8EDEAT  ?  FACIES  aUAB  LIMINA  SEBYET  ? 

MMJL  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  Heyne  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heya.  and  PraesU) ; 
Wakef . ;  Eibb. 

C£BJ718,  CUSTODIA  aUALIS  VESTIBULO   8EDEAT,  EACIES  QUAE  LIMINA  SEiiVET  ? 

Voss. 


CB&KIS,  CUSTODIA  QUALI8  VESTIBULO   SEDBAT  ;   FACIES  QUAE  LIMINA  JSEEVM : 

Brunok. 


Cer^ir  .  .  .  OLYMPUM  (vv.  574-9). — Nothing  can  be  worse  or 

more  prosaic  than  the  new  elucidation  of  this  passage  proposed 

by  Supfle,  and  adopted  by  Ladewig ;  viz.,  that  the  line  quin- 

^XJAQiNTA  .  .  .  HYDRA  is  the  auswcr  to  the  question  cernis  .  .  . 

**HVET,  that  a  new  sentence  begins  at  saevior,  and  that  Vii'gil 

^presents  the  gate  of  Tartarus  as  watched  outside  by  one  Hydra 

*^d  inside  by  another.    No ;  the  custodia  which  sits  in  the  ves- 

*^SWe,  the  FACIES  which  watches  the  door,  is  the  ultrix  tisi- 

^HoNE  herself,  in  her  bloody  "  palla,"  and  armed  with  her  snaky 

laah  (see  w.  565, 570  ;  also  Ilemm.  on  vs.  563 ;  4.  471) ;  and  the 

iteigerwigefiy  the  three  degrees  of  horror,  are :  outside,  Tisiphone; 

inside,  the  enormous  Hydra  gaping  with  its  fifty  gullets ;  and, 

immediately  beyond,  the  abyss  of  Tartarus  itself  (tartarus 

ipse). 

Custodia  qualis  vESTiiiULo  skdeat,  facies  quae  limina 
SERVET. — Theme  and  variation.  In  one  sentence:  ichat  a  figure 
aits  in  the  vestibule^  gicarding  the  entrance  to  the  inteinor.  The  so 
precise  specification  not  only  of  the  position  occupied  by  Tisi- 

UXNaY,  ASNEIDBA,  VOL.  lU.  24 
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phone,  but  of  the  object  she  has  in  view  in  occupying  that  posi- 
tion, shows  not  only  the  precise  position  occupied  by  the  Dirae, 
4.  ^73,  viz.,  that  it  was  the  vestibule,  but  the  precise  intention 
with  which  they  occupied  that  position,  viz.,  that  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  house.  See  Bern,  on 
4.  473.  If  our  text  is  to  be  understood  interrogatively,  there 
should  be  only  one  note  of  interrogation,  viz.,  at  servet,  inas- 
much as  there  is  but  one  interrogation,  viz.,  cernis.  But  the 
passage  is  not  to  be  understood  interrogatively.  It  is  merely  a 
statement  co-ordinate  with  the  other  statements — cernis,  f/ou  see 
(as  1.  369 :  ^'  ubi  nunc  ingentia  cemes  moenia;''  6.  325 : 

'*  haec  oinnis,  quam  cemis,  inops  inhumataque  torba  est"), 

and  Brunck's  is  the  only  correct  punctuation.  Compare  vs.  710 : 

.     .     .     ^'causasque  requirit 
inscius  Aeneas,  quae  sint  ea  flumina  porro, 
quive  yiri  tanto  complerint  agmine  ripas.*' 

CusTODiA  (vs.  574). — The  abstract  for  the  oonarete,  as  in 
Insoript.  apud  Gh:.  and  Cast.,  and  Spon,  p.  37 : 

*'  huius  nympha  loci,  Bacri  custodia  fontis." 

This  figure  of  speech,  unusual  in  Virgil,  is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  among  the  Ghreek  dramatists,  as  Aesch.  Sepi,  c.  Theb. 

avrip  8'  €t'  avrtio^  k€i  <rrofiapyos  car  ayay, 
ouBqiv  rcroKTcu  Krtfia,  llokwl>omou  fiia^ 
<t^p9yyvoy  i^ftovprtfia,  irpotrrarripias 
Aprt/xiHos  ffvvoioKri,  (rw  r*  oAAots  $€015^ 

where  i^povQii\ixa  =  ^povpoc-    Eurip.  Hipp.  10 : 

0  yap  /AC  Qrjffetos  irais,  Afia^oyos  tokos 
IiriroAvToj,  ayvov  UirOeots  TraiHev/xarat  &c., 

where  TracSeu/uara  =  discipulus. 

Immanis  hiatibus  (vs.  576). — As  the  sound  of  the  woids 
"  immanis  hiatu"  (verse  237)  is  intended  to  call  to  mind  and,  as 
it  were,  imitate  the  yawning  of  the  cave  leading  to  Hades  (see 
Brom.  on  verse  237),  so  the  sound  of  the  words  immanis  hiati- 
bus in  our  text  is  intended  to  imitate  the  yawning  of  the  Hydra. 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  soimd  of  a  in  the  line  (six  times 
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in  fiTe  words)  increases  this  effect  and  adds  to  the  horror.  Dozio 
(ad  Cynth.  Genet.)  observes:  " Mirum  in  hoc  versu  imitationis 
artrfioimn  quidam  deprehendunt,  ad  Hydrae  yoracitatem  expri- 
mendam :  siquidem  cum  literae  a  et  /  altematim  sint  replicandae, 
atque  ideo  lector  aJtema  vice  os  aperire  et  claudere  debeat  inter 
eundem  pronunciandum,  is  mandentis  imaginem  prae  se  fert. 
Cmiosa  sane  animadyersio." 

TUM   TABTARUS    IPSE    BIS    PATET   IN    PRAECEPS  TANTUM    (w. 

577-8),  &0. — Tartarus  is  twice  as  deep  below,  as  heaven  is 
high  above,  the  ground.    So  Sil.  3.  483 : 

'^  quantum  TartareuB  regni  pallentis  hiatus 
ad  ManM  imos  atque  atrao  stagna  poludis 
a  supera  tellure  patet :  tarn  longa  per  auras 
crigitur  tcllus,  et  caelum  intercipit  umbra/* 

^o  Alps  ascend  as  high  above  the  ground  as  Tartarus  descends 

SusPECTUs  cAELi  (vs.  579). — The  view  upwards  of  those  living 
^^  the  earth;  the  term  "caelum"  being  used  to  express  this  upper 
^"oxld,  this  world  in  which  we  live,  because  the  speaker  is  no 
^oxiger  in  this  world  but  below  this  world,  viz.,  in  Hades.  There 
^^  a  precisely  similar  use  of  "  caelum"  at  verse  719,  where  Aeneas 
®^yfi  to  Anchises : 

''  o  pater,  anna  aliquas  ad  caelum  hiuc  ire  putandum  est 
sublimes  animas,  iterumque  ad  tarda  reverti 
corpora?*' 

"^Ixere  "  caelum"  is  used  to  signify  this  world,  the  earth,  and  for 
^e  same  reason  as  in  our  text,  viz.,  because  the  scene  is  in  Hades, 
^d  because  what  most  distinguishes  this  world  from  Hades  is 
ttie  caelum  which  afEords  it  both  air  and  Ught.  There  is 
another  example  of  caelum  used  in  the  same  sense  and  for  the 
AUQe  reason  at  verse  897 : 

'*  sed  falsa  ad  caelum  mittunt  insomnia  Manes." 

In  Claudian  too  {Rapt.  Pros.  2.  216)  there  is  a  similar  use  of  the 
word,  and  with  a  similar  contrast : 

.     .     .     **tua  cur  sede  relicta 
audes  Tartareis  caelum  inoestare  quadrigis," 

24* 
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as  if  she  had  said  the  light  of  day ^  the  face  of  heaven.  The  use 
superi  to  signify  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  ue.y  living  m* 
is  exactly  similar,  and  attended  by  the  same  very  blamea 
ambiguity.  Yoss  also  joins  cabli  suspectus,  and  says  ti 
Asoensins  does  the  same. 

Aethebeum  oltmpum  (vs.  579). — Not  the  ethereal  or  higl 
Olympus,  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  Olympus,  or  or 
nary  heaven,  but  the  ordinary  Olympus  or  heaven,  the  nnosi 
term  being  rendered  necessary  by  the  use  in  the  same  line 
the  ordinary  term  ^^  caelum"  in  an  extraordinary  or  exoeptio] 
sense,  viz.,  in  that  of  earth. 

Lampada  (vs.  587). — Not  literally  a  lamp,  but  a  tarch^ 
firebrand.     So  9.  635  : 


*^  princeps  ardentem  coniecit  lampada  Tumus 
et  flaminaiu  affixit  lateri." 


Sil.  2.  665 : 


'<  ccce  inter  m^ios  caediim  Tibnrna  furores 
fulgenti  deztram  mncrone  annata  mariti, 
ct  laeTa  infeliz  ardentem  lampada  quasaans." 

Demens  qui  nimbos   et  NON   IMITABILE  FULMEN  ABRS 

CORNIPEDUM    PULSU    SIMULARET   EQUORUM   (w.  690-91). Co 

pare  Ovid,  Met.  llf.  617 : 

.     .     .     *■ '  Kemulus,  maturior  annis 
fulminco  periit,  imitator  fulminisy  ictu." 

If  we  are  in  many  respects  as  superstitious,  and  even  more  sup 
stitious  than  our  forefathers,  we  are  at  least — witness  the  inv< 
tion  of  fire-arms — ^not  so  in  this.  AVhat  would  Boman  pic 
have  thought  of  human  thimder  and  lightning  more  tenil 
and  more  fatal  than  even  Jove's  own  *^  What  use  would 
have  made  of  the  impious  invention  ?  Well,  if  it  had  not  li 
ticipated  one  of  our  uses  of  it,  and,  attaching  the  inventors 
the  mouths  of  their  own  artillery,  blown  them  into  the  air. 

Aere  et  cornipedum  pulsu  equorum. — The  device  « 
ployed  by  Salmoneus  to  imitate  the  noise  of  thunder  will  li 
pear  less  preposterous  if  we  take  into  account  the  popular  opini 
that  the  noise  of  the  real  thunder  was  neither  more  nor  less  thi 
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2ioiBe  of  the  trampling  of  Jupiter's  horses,  as  Ovid,  Heroid. 

'*  at  bene  nupta  fcror,  quia  nominer  Hercnlis  nxor ; 
sitque  80cer,  rapidit  qui  tonat  altuB  equiiV 

QCox-.  Od.  1.  12 : 

"  tu  grayi  cumi  quaties  Olympum." 

!Pra£cipitemque  imhaki  turbine  adegit  (vs.  594). — TUR- 
BiiMK  has  been  understood  by  Yoss  of  the  fall  of  Salmoneus 
(**  hauptlings  hinab  in  unendliohem  wirbel  ihn  schmettemd"); 
by  Gonington  "  of  the  wind  of  the  thunderbolt ; "  by  Forcellini 
o£  the  thimderbolt  itsel£  ('^  vi  et  impetu  fulminis  ruentis  instar 
tixrbiiiis").  I  agree  with  Forcellini,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the 
picture,  but  principally  on  account  of  12.  531 : 

^^  praeeipitem  scopulo  atque  ingentis  turbine  $axi 
excutit*^ 

v^-LLOTe  ^^  praedpitem  excutit"  corresponds  exactly  to  the  prae- 
c^^il-EM  adegit  of  our  text,  and  where  "  turbine"  is  the  whirl 
^*  'tixe  instrument  by  which  the  person  is  hurled  headlong),  as 
^^U  as  on  account  of  Val.  Flacc.  3.  78  : 

.     .    .     **  hasta  volans^ tmmani  turbine  tranBtris 
inBonuit" 

V'^^liere  we  have  the  identical  words  of  our  text  ^^  immani  tur- 
^*i*e"  signifying  the  whirl  of  the  hurled  weapon).  Ji^hirl  is 
^^^  primitive  meaning  of  turbo,  and  we  can  speak  of  the 
^''^rbo  of  anything  which  whirls  with  the  same  propriety  as  we 
^^^^  speak  of  the  turbo  venti,  as  11.  284  :  "  quo  turbine  tor- 
^t^t  hastam." 

Tebbae  omniparentis  alumnum  (vs.  595). — Compare  Hom. 
^^.  7.  m  :  Tirwov,  Faifnov  viov.  Apul.  Met,  6. 116  (address- 
^^^  a  number  of  ants) :  ^*  Miseremini,  terrae  omniparenti%  agiles 
^^vmnoBy  miseremini." 

Fecunda  poenis  (vs.  598). — Not  the  ablative,  but  the  dative 
^^^ae,  and  equivalent  to  fecunda  (viz.,  epularum)  in  or  adpoenas. 
^^^ompare  Manil.  4.  664 : 

'*  horrendoi  anguofl,  habitataque  membra  veneno, 
et  mortis  pasta  Tiventia  crimina  terrae, 
in  poenae  fecunda  suae  parit  horrida  tellui." 
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603-606. 

LUCENT  GENIALIBUS  ALTIS 
AUREA  FULCKA  TORIS  EFULAEQUE  ANTE  ORA  PARATAE 
REGIFICO  LTJXU  FXIRIARUM  MAXIMA  lUXTA 
ACCUBAT 


Fulcra. — "  Gewahlt,  f  iir  ped^Sj^  Thiel.  "  Fulcra  sunt  pedes 
vel  alia  basis  leoti,"  Forb.  "  The  pillar  or  support  of  the  ooubh," 
Conington.  Fulcra  is  not  the  mere  feet  or  the  mere  pillar  of 
the  lectuSy  but  the  whole  framework,  sponda,  sofa,  or  bed- 
stead on  which  the  ^^tori"  properly  so  called,  or  cushions,  axe 
laid.     Compare  Prudent,  contr.  Symm.  2.  298  : 

**  ipsa  casas  fragili  texat  gens  Romula  culmo. 
sic  tradunt  habitasse  Remum ;  regalia  feno 
fulcra  superstemant ; " 

Ptopert.  2. 13.  21 :  '^fulcro  stematur  lectus  ebumo;"  Stat.  8lh, 

1,  8.  51 : 

*  *  forte  seronati  qua  stat  plaga  lactea  caeli, 
alma  Venus  tlialamo,  pulsa  modo  nocte,  iacebat, 
amplexu  duro  Getici  resoluta  mariti. 
fulcra  J  torosque  deae  tenerum  premit  agmen  Amorum ; '' 

Paulin.  de  Vit.  S,  Martini^  8 : 

.     .     .     *' dextralaevaquepotentum 
ordo  ducum,  mcmbris  super  tkUiea  fulcra  locatis, 
presait  subiectum  pretiosi  yelleris  ostrum ; " 

Merobaudes,  Paneg.  1.  U  : 

*• '  aetcmas  ubi  f esta  dapes  conviyia  gestant, 
purpureisque  nitent  regjisi  fulcra  torig ; 


«> 


in  all  which  places  fulcrum  is  the  bedstead,  sofa-frame,  or 
divan-frame,  as  distinguished  from  the  bed  or  cushions  placed 
upon  it ;  the  sofa-frame  or  divan- frame  which  is  still  found 
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among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. — Public  Opinion  (newspaper),  Sept. 
19,   1863:  "New  discoveries  are  reported  from  Pompeii.    A 
house  has  been  uncovered  which,  to  judge  from  the  splendour 
of  its  interior,  and  its  aknost  entirely  preserved  furniture,  must 
haTe  belonged  to  a  very  wealthy  proprietor.     The  triclinium 
(dining-room)  is  paved  with  mosaic,  representing  a  number  of 
gourmandises  of  the  time.      The  completely  served  table  is 
covered  with  petrified  remnants  of  dishes ;  and  around  it  are 
found  three  divans^  or  rather  table^beds,  of  bronze,  richly  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  upon  which  reposed  several  skeletons.    A 
great  many  precious  jewels  were  found  near  them."    So  little  is 
fulcra  to  be  understood  of  the  mere  feet,  props,  pillars,  or  sup- 
ports of  the  framework  of  the  lectus,  that  it  is  commonly  not 
distinguished,  as  in  our  text  and  the  just  quoted  examples, 
the  tori  or  cushions,  but  used  for  the  whole  lectus, 
>work,  or  sponda  and  tori  considered  as  one  object,  as 
ApitAol.  Lai.  (Meyer),  1318.  21 : 

'*  haec  indiyidui  semper  comes  addita/M^rt 

ananimem  tibi  se  lustra  per  octo  dedit.'* 

Propert.  4.  7.  3  : 

"  Cynthia  namqae  meo  yisa  est  incumbeie /ufcro." 

PiTwioTit.  eontr.  Symm.  1.  25G  :  "  iam  gravidae  fulcrum  geniale 
P«»tvun,"    Ibid.  272: 


•       .       • 


'*  ilium  [Antinoum] 
pnrpureo  in  gremio  spoliatum  sorte  yirili, 
Hadriamqnft  D^  Ganymedem  non  cyathoe  dis 
poigere,  sed  medio  reoubantem  cum  loivefulero 
neotarii  ambrosii  sacrum  potare  Lyaeum." 


.  Eleg.  1.  253  : 


**  TDoYdA  fulcra  tori  duris  sunt  cautibus  aequa : 

parya  licet,  magnum  pallia  pondus  habent.*' 


^^PX>.  (le  Laud.  Justin.  3.  215  : 


'<  illis  summa  fides  et  plena  licentia  saoris 
desenrire  locis  atque  AuiesL  fulcra  parare. 


»» 
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Neither  Thiel  nor  Oonington  Beems  to  have  been  aware  of  either 
of  these  uses  of  the  word  fulcrum. 

ToRis. — Tori  are  properly  the  oushions  or  mattresses  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fulcra  or  framework  of  the  beds  or  oouches, 
but  here  used,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  to  signify  the  whole  beds 
(bedsteads  and  beddings),  whole  couches.     Compare  2.  2  : 

**  inde  tmv  pater  Aeneas  sic  orsus  ab  alto ;  ** 

1.  712  :  "  torts  iussi  discumbere  pictis." 

Genialibus. — Festal,  such  as  were  used  at  feasts.  So  Tacit. 
Annal.  15.  37  i  "Inditum  imperatori  flammeum;  visi  auspices, 
dos,  et  genialk  torus  et  faces  nuptiales."     Ovid,  Met.  10.  95 : 

**  et  platanus  genialii,  acerque  ooloribus  impar" 

[festal  platanus,  platanus  the  favourite  shade  of  merry-makers]. 
Altis. — Highy  not  in  the  physical  but  in  the  moral  sense  ; 
august,  stately.     Compare  1.  11 : 

**  Albanique  patres,  atque  altae  moenia  Romae." 

10.  875  : 

"  sic  pater  illc  deiim  faciat,  sic  altii*  Apollo." 

And  so  exactly  2.  2  : 

*'  inde  toro  pater  Aeneas  sic  orsus  ab  altoy 

Lucent  genialibus  altis  aurea  fulcra  toris. — Bright 
shine  the  golden  frames  {stands  or  steds)  of  the  august  couches  (or 
divans).  Wagner's  question  :  *'  Toris,  tertius  an  sextus  casus  P" 
is  naive ;  let  some  oiio  answer  it  for  the  poor  fellow. 

FuRiARUM  maxima  iuxta  ACCUBAT. — CompaTO  Aesch.  8epf, 
c.  Theh.  1006 : 

109,  lu),  irrifia  rrarpi  icaptvvov. 

Val.  Place.  2.  191  (of  the  massacre  by  the  Lemnian  women) : 

.     .     .     '*  sua  cuique  fuiens  festinaque  coniux 
adiaoet  inferni  qualis  sub  nocte  barathri 
accubat  attonitura  Phlegyan  et  Thesea  ivxta 
Tisiphotie,  sacvasque  dapes  et  pooula  libat 
tormenti  genus),  et  nigris  amplectitur  hydrii." 
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Theb.  5.  71  (of  the  same) : 

•    .     .    '*  odia  aspera  nbique 
et  furor,  et  medio  reeuhat  BUwrdia  lecto." 

.    13.  281  (Fides  speaking) : 

"  fbedera,  mortales,  ne  saevo  nimpite  ferro, 
sed  castam  servate  fidem ;  fulgentibus  ostro 
baac  potior  regnis.    dubio  qui  frangere  renim 
gandebit  pacta,  ac  tenues  apes  linquet  amici, 
non  illi  domns  aut  coniux  aut  vita  manebit 
unquam  expers  luctus  lacrymaeque  \  aget  aequore  semper 
ac  tellure  premens,  aget  aegrum  nocte  dieque 
despecta  ac  violata  Fides,  adit  omnia  ;  iamque 
concilia,  ac  mensas  contingit,  et  abdita  nube 
aeeumbiU^e  tarii  epulaturque  improba  Er\nny»; 
ipsa  etiam  Stygio  spnmantia  pocnla  tabo 
ponigit,  et  large  poenas  letbumque  ministrat.'* 


.  Macbethy  S.  5  : 


BoBSE.  .    .    .    Pleas't  yonr  higbness 

to  grace  us  with  your  royal  company. 
ACBITH     {^Seeififf  the  ghott  of  Banquo  titling  in  the  chair  reeervedfor 
the  hing].    The  table's  full. 
ox.        Here  is  a  place  reserved,  sir. 

WhoreP 
ox.  Here,  my  good  lord.    What  is 't  that  moTss  your  highness  ? 

CBBTH.  Which  of  you  has  done  this  ? 
iBDS.  What,  my  good  lord  ? 

CBBTH.   Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it.    Never  shake 
thy  gory  locks  at  me." 
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608-620. 

HIC — DIVOS 


Hic  QuiBus  INV18I  FRATRKs  (vs.  608),  &c. — Compare 
C^/?.  et  Dies,  327 : 

iffov  V  OS  9t  uctrritf  os  rt  ^tivov  kokov  tp^ri, 
OS  re  Koffiyyriroto  cov  ora  9c/iria  ficuni 
KpvwraZiiis  ctwi}*  oAoxov,  wapcuceupuL  ptCvw, 
OS  re  rev  a/ppa9iris  oAirotycrot  op^nura  rcKva, 
Of  re  yovria  ytporra  kokw  ciri  yripcMS  ovito 
y€UC€ifi  x<>'Acirot(rt  KoBawrofitPos  ctrcccro'tv* 
r»  J*  lyro*  Zewj  avros  ayaitraif  ts  re  rcAf  vnyy 
tpywy  avr  aZuccfp  x^*^*'  circ9i|iccy  ofioifiinv. 
oAAa  0'!/  rc»v  ficy  va/iiray  ccpy*  attn^poya  BvfjLov 
KaZ  ZxnrofWf  8*  €p9§iy  i^p  oBtufarouri  Btoiatv 
ayydts  km  KoBapwSf  cvi  8'  ay\aa  firipia  iccuciv. 
a\Aorc  8c  0'roy8t}<rt  $vtir<ri  re  tAao'icc<r9at, 
t}^cv  or*  cviw^i}  iccu  or'  ay  ^oof  icpov  cA0i|* 
»f  ICC  Toi  iKaoy  Kpa9ii^y  koi  Bvftov  cxc^tTiy' 
oipp  aW»v  etyrj  KKtipoy^  firi  rov  rtov  oKKos. 

PuLSATUSVE  PARENS  (v8.  609). — Compaxe  Luc.  Ev.  3.  H: 
fXflSeva  S(aff€iffi)r€.  Euseb.  £ccl.  Hist,  9,  9 :  iva  /jiriTi  v/3(>cic  finrt 
(reiaiAovQ  \J^ oonoussiones/'  Yalesius]  vwoimvouv. 

Eepertis  (vs.  610). — ^Neither,  withHeyne,  fiimply  "partas" 
{obfaified  or  procured),  nor,  with  Voss,  "erkargeten"  {scraped 
together,,  obtained  by  m^ans  of  penury) ,  nor,  with  Conington, 
"  found,"  viz.,  in  the  earth  {treamire  trove),  but  made  out,  in 
whatever  way,  after  a  search,  and  icith  trouble  and  difficultly.  So 
Plin.  H.  N.  35.  3 :  "  Clypeos  dicare  primus  instituit,  ut  reperio^ 
Appius  Claudius  "  [as  I  find,  as  I  have  made  out,  after  a  search]. 
Ovid,  Met,  8.  36U  :  "  Serrae  reperit  usum "  [made  out  with 
trouble,  and  by  the  exertion  of  ingenuity].  Aen,  k-  128  (where 
see  Rem.) :  "  dolis  risit  Cjrtherea  repertis  "  [the  stratagem  whioh 
Juno  had  excogitated]. 

Nkc  partem  posuere  suis  (vs.  611). — Compare  Apul.  Met. 
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Z^  •  ^  :  "  Haeo  tibi  meroes posita  est; "  Senec.  JEpist.  115 :  "  Oumia 

sunt,  tamen  dmposuimm  donum."     Imcriptio  veins  : 

8ANCT0  8ILYAN0  NINIX78 
PHILSNTS  IN  FBABDIO 
DONX71C  P08UIT. 

8  ImeripL  Arundel,  (ed.  Selden) : 

8ILYAM0  8AC&UM  80DAL. 
BIU8  BT  LABUK  DONTJK 
PORUIT.   TI.   CLAYDIU8  AUG. 
LIB.    F0RTUNATU8,  &C. 

Inclusi  pobnam  exspectant.    Ne  quaere  doceri,  quam 

l^OiKl^AM,  AUT  QUAE  FORMA  VIROS  FORTUNAVE   MERSIT  (w.  614- 

^S). — "  QuAM  POENAM  expectandam  habeant,  aut  quae  poenae 
^o».MA,  FORTUNAVE,  quod  miseriae  genus  viros  mersit,  illos 
^^cipit,  manet,"  Heyne.  '*  Quae  suppliciorum  speoies,  quae 
^*^iaeiiae  eos  obruerint,"  Wagner  {Praest,).  "  The  meaning 
*®©tti8  not  to  be  forma  scelerisy  but  forma  poenae^  so  that  forma 
^ohtunave  form  a  kind  of  hendiadys,"  Conington.  On  the  oon- 
*^»iy,  I  analyze  the  passage  thus ;  quam  poenam  (expectant) 
^^*T  quae  forma  (sceleria)  quaeve  fortuna  viros  mersit  (sciz., 

•  

"*  poena).  Forma  {scekrisjy  as  form  as  scelerum,  vs.  626,  where 
™^  FORMAS  SCELERUM  are  sharply  distinguished  from  the  Nomina 
^okkarum. 

i^hlegyasque  miserrimus  omnes  admonet,  et  magna  tes- 
^^Tuk  voce  per  UMBRAS  (w.  618-9). — Dante  also  has  his 
"^^Jegyas,  calling  too,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  manner, 
-'^S^^-yio,  8.  13 : 

**  corda  non  pinse  mai  da  s^  saetta, 
che  8)  corresse  yia  per  Paere  snella, 
com'  i'  Tridi  una  oave  piccioletta 
venir  per  I'acqua  verso  noi  in  quella, 
sotto  '1  goremo  d*un  sol  galeoto, 
che  gridava :  *  or  sc  gionta,  anima  fella ': ' 
*  Flegiiis,  Flegi^,  tu  gridi  a  voto,' 
dissd  lo  mio  sig^ore,  *■  a  qucsta  voha : 
piti  non  ci  avrai,  se  non  passando  il  loto.'  " 

^SCriE  lUSTITIAM  MONITI  ET  NON  TEMNERE  DIVOS  (vS.  620). 

et  gewamt  reoht  thim,  und  nicht  misachten  die  gotter," 
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Yoss.    Alfieri : 

•  •  .  '^ilretto 
imparate  a  conoscere  per  prova, 
e  a  riverir  gli  dei." 

This,  like  most  literal  translations,  does  not  give  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  passage,  which  is  not.  Be  just  in  your  dealings  tcith 
^netif  and  respectful  towards  the  (jods,  but,  Be  Just  in  pour  dealings 
with  meriy  and  do  not  suppose  that  ye  can  mth  impunity  disobey  the 
command  of  the  gods  to  that  effect,  viz.,  the  command  to  be  just. 
The  meaning  of  the  passage  once  understood,  we  see  the  pro- 
priety of  the  expression  non  temneke  :  set  not  at  naught  the 
divine  commandment  to  be  just.  Compare  1.  546,  where  Hioneos 
having  demanded  justice  of  Dido — having  required  her  to  deal 
with  him  and  the  Trojans  according  to  the  immutable  prindples 
of  justice — reminds  her  of  the  sanction  of  the  gods,  and  warns  her 
not  to  despise  that  sanction,  non  temxere  divos  : 

*<  si  genus  humanum  et  mortalia  tenmitis  anna, 
at  sperate  deot  memores  fandi  atque  nefandi." 

Also  Apoll.  Bhod.  4.  1098,  where  AloinouB  expresses  almost  in 
the  very  terms  of  our  text  his  fear  of  the  divine  retributioii  if  he 
should  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  injustice : 

Apt}Ti},  KOL  iccv  ffw  rcvxccTiv  c^cAcuroifu 

KoXXOUS,  fipVtffO'l  ip€pMV  x^^^*  C^CCA  KOlpfIS, 

oAAa  Aios  SctSoiica  8f«rt}v  iBtieuf  amrffai. 

Also  Claud,  i  Cons.  Honor.  98  : 

*^  illi  it4stitiam  eonjirmavere  triumpbi; 
praesenUi  dccuere  deot,  hinc  saecnla  disoant 
indomitum  nihil  esse  pio,  tutumve  nocenti.** 

Julian,  Epist,  63  (ed.  Spanh.) :  oarig  y€  aSiK^i  fitv  avdpwwov^ 
avoinog  i<m  wpog  Oeoi/c*     Eurip. -HtfC,  790: 

rifjMpos  €Uf9poSf  oufocritararov  ^tvov' 

OS  ovrc  rovs  yiis  v^pB^v,  ovr^  rovs  av» 

Scleras,  Z^ZpoKw  tpyov  ayoiriwrarotf 


rifitis  fi€v  ow  Soi/Aoi  re  KairOtyus  urt»s, 

vofxos.  Sofiw  yap  rovs  dtous  rfyov/itBOf 
Kai  (ufify  aSiica  Kai  Sixai*  upifffitvoi. 
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Ba-^xh.  1010  (ed.  Tyrrell) : 

ra  8*  c{»  yofufJM  iiKas  cic)8aXorra  ri/xav  Otovs* 

I,  9.  556  : 

''  certe  vita  tibi  lemper  directa  anpemas 
ad  Ugetf  sequerisqae  deum.** 

Ovid,  iTet.  1.  3SS  (of  DeuoaKon  and  Pyrrha) : 

<<  non  illo  melior  quisquam,  nee  amantior  aequi 
yir  fuit,  aut  ilia  metaentior  ulla  dsorum.*^ 

Ib€€i.  6.  99  : 

•    .    •     ''fait  et  grandaerus  in  lUiB 
Emathion,  aequi  cnltor,  timidusquc  deorum,'* 

Hosiod,  0pp.  et  Diea^  SU8  : 

tf  0curt\€ts,  v/itis  8c  Kara^pa(9aB§  km  tunoi 
Tifvit  9univ'  €yyvs  yap  cv  aif$pwwounv  wvr^s 
a$aiwroiif>pa(opraUf  offoi  <nco\iri<ri  Sxici^o'i 
ftWriKovs  TpiPown,  9c»y  otriv  ouk  aAc^ovrcf. 
rpis  yap  fivpioi  citfty  twi  x^oyi  vovAu/Sorctpi} 
oBararoi  Znvos  ipvKoKfi  Orrirtow  atf$ptoT»V 
01  pa  ipvKaffffowriy  re  Socos  Kat  ffx^rKut  ^pya^ 
ritpa  tiraa/itvoi  trayrrj  ^iruvr^s  cir*  axov. 


Hom.  Orf.  9.  775.- 


avrap  tyu 

.     .     .     r<»v8*  ovSpwv  T^ipriffofAot,  otripts  tuny 
H  p*  oiy^  vfipttrrai  re  icai  aypioi,  ov8c  Siicaioi, 
17c  ^lAo^ctvot,  Kcu  a^iy  poos  c<m  OtovZris. 


V^^ci.  9.  369  (Ulysses  and  the  Cyclops) : 


aW*  Of 80 to,  ^tpiartj  Otovs'  uccrai  8c  rot  cificy. 
Zfi/f  8'  tJTirifirirwp  uctraup  re  ^uvuv  re,  . 
Ictytos,  Of  {ctyoto'tv  a/x*  at8ototo'ty  oin78ct. 

us  (pafiriv  0  8c  fi*  avris  oficiiScro  yriKti  OvfiW 
vrfKiot  ctT,  to  (ctv\  1)  Tt}Xo0cv  ctXi;Aov9aft 
of^c  06OVS  iccAcat  1}  8ct8i/ACV  17  aAcao-tfat. 
ov  yap  KvKAonrcs  At05  atytox^v  oAcyouo'tv 
ov8c  9c»v  fjLOKapwy  circtt}  toAv  <p§pTfpot  tififp. 
ovS*  ov  c7«  Atof  cx^of  oAcvo/acvos  v^fpilfoifiiiv 
ourc  <rcv,  our*  trap^Vy  ct  ^t}  Ov/tof  /ac  iccAcvct. 
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Ibid.  9.  106: 

KvKKofKMv  8'  cs  yaicuf  vwtpipiaK^Vy  aB^fiiffr^Vy 
iKOfi90*f  01  pa  $€oi<ri  weiroiBorts  oBavarouriVf 
0VT9  i^vrtvovo'ty  xcptriy  ipvTov,  ovr*  apoottriv' 
aX\a  ra  */  cunrapra  Kai  ctyripora  iravra  ipvoyraif 
Tvpot  Kou  KpiSai,  77S*  ofiircXoi,  cure  ^9pcwriv 
oivov  tptcrra^vKov,  Ktu  a^iv  Aios  Ofifipos  ac(ci. 
roiffiv  9*  OUT*  ayopai  $ovKfi<tH>poi,  ovrt  $9fiurrts. 

Orpheus,  Argon.  661  : 

avTop  vmicooi  \vypiiy  tw9pfi<rafi§v  amy, 

ci^*  AfivKos  BtPpvK9C(rt9  vwtp4>un\ouny  «am<r<rw' 

otrrt  TLayo/jt^aiov  Zriyos  0€/xiv  ovk  a\tyi(»y, 

oBXoy  cirt  ^uyoiiTi  Ttpucrtoytty  ay0/NMrc»y, 

otrris  cvi  irra0/iovs  riB*  eurrtfi^  Bofioy  t^oi, 

6riKarOf  vvyfiaxtv^  vwtpovKov  W€tpfi0riyai. 

Oatull.  EpitL  Pel.  et  Thet.  13 U : 

*<  aiccine  diacedens  negUcto  numine  divum 
immemor  ah !  devota  domnm  perittria  portas  ?" 

Juven.  13.  75 : 

* '  tain  facilo  et  pronum  est  auperoi  coniemnere  testes 
si  mortalis  idem  nemo  sciat.*' 

Compare  also  above,  vs.  565 : 

**  ipsa  dcum  pocnas  dociiit,  perquo  omnia  diuit. 
Gnoeaius  haec  Rhadamanthus  habet  durissima  regna, 
castigatque  auditque  dolos,  subigitque  fateri, 
quae  quis  apud  superos,  furto  laetatus  innni^ 
diBtnlit  in  seram  commissa  piacula  mortem*' 

(where  precisely  the  same  dootrine  is  oonveyed  in  somewhat  dif- 
ferent terms,  "  furto  laetatus  inani"  informing  us  thai,  however 
we  may  contemn  human  retribution,  whatever  success  we  may 
have  in  escaping  punishment  among  men — "apud  superos" — 
the  retribution  of  the  gods  is  "non  oontemnenda ; "  we  shall  cer- 
tainly have  to  undergo  after  death  the  "  poenas  deum,"  for  not 
having  hearkened  in  time  to  the  divine  precept,  Be  just).  And, 
above  all,  compare  Ovid,  Met.  1. 160,  where  the  contempt  of  the 
Brazen  Age  for  the  gods  is  explained  by  its  violence  and  love  of 
blood  : 

.     .     .     *'  sed  et  ilia  propago 
contemptrix  sttperunty  saevaeque  avidissitna  catdis, 
et  violenta  fuit ;  scires  0  sanguine  natos." 
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In  the  same  way  as  the  words  of  our  text  contain  the  re- 
Gorxzunendation  of  the  single  virtue  justice,  so  the  similarly  con- 
str-micted  passage,  8.  364, 

*'  aude,  hoflpes,  contemnere  opes,  et  to  quoque  dignum 
finge  deo," 

%ho^€?  yourself  worthy  of  the  god^  viz.,  hy  your  contempt  of  grandeur ^ 
cont^ains  the  recommendation  of  the  single  virtue,  contempt  of 
g:raiideur.  Exactly  parallel  to  Virgil's  discite  iustitiam  moniti 
ET  :?«^0N  TEMNERE  Divos,  equivalent  to  kt  your  respect  for  the  gods 
prevent  your  committing  injusticey  is  Juvenal's  (14.  47) 

.     .     .     '*  si  quid 
turpe  paras,  no  tu  pueri  contempsoris  annos, 
aed  peccaturo  obstet  tibi  filius  infans," 

equivalent  to  kt  your  respect  for  a  child  prevent  you  from  doing 
^^y  thing  immoral  in  his  presence.  In  like  manner  I  imderstand 
the  appellation  *'  contemptor  divimi,"  applied  six  times  to 
HezentiuB,  to  mean,  not  infidel  or  blaspliemer  Mezentius  (that 
^ch  was  not  his  character  appears  from  10.  743),  but  in  the 
*®nse  of  violator  of  the  divine  laws,  one  who  had  so  little  respect 
for  the  gods  as  to  cotnmit  the  enormities  attributed  to  him^  8.  483  : 

**  quid  memorem  infandas  caedes,  quid  facta  tyraxmi 
effeiaP  di— " 

[those  gods  in  contempt  of  whose  retributive  justice  he  com- 
n^tted  these  enormities] — 


<( 


capiti  ipsius  geneiique  reservent ! 
mortua  quin  etiam  iimgebat  corpora  vivis, 
componeiiB  manibusque  manus  atque  oribus  ora, 
tonnenti  genus,  ct  sanie  taboque  fluentes 
complexu  in  misero  longa  sic  morte  necabat.' 


>> 


And  such  also  I  understand  to  be  the  sense  of  the  same  term  as 
ftppKed  by  Ovid,  Met.  13.  759,  to  Polyphemus  : 

.     .     .     **  nempe  ille  immitis,  et  ipsis 
horrendus  silvis,  et  visus  ab  hospite  nullo 
impune  et  magni  cum  dis  contemptor  Olt/wpi/* 

I  scarcely  doubt  also  that  the  following  passage  in  Schiller's 
JJuldigung  der  Kunste  is  to  be  understood  as  inculcating  the 
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same  doctrine,  viz.,  that  moral  uprightness  of  conduct  is  the 
natural  fruit  of  a  reverential  awe  of  the  gods : 

*'  wir  hassen  ^efaltehen, 
die  gotierveraehter  ; 
wir  suchen  der  mexiBclien 
aufricht'ge  geschlecliter ; 
wo  kindHdie  sitten 
iins  freundlich  empfahn, 
da  bauen  wir  hiitten, 
und  riedeln  una  an ! " 

[not  we  hate  those  who  are  so  fake  as  to  despise  the  godsj  but  tee 
hate  those  whOy  in  despite  of  the  commands  of  the  gods  to  the  con' 
trary^  are  false]. 

The  above  interpretation  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  position 
of  our  text,  viz.,  in  the  middle,  as  it  were,  of  an  assize  calendar 
of  culprits,  who  have  violated  the  laws,  sinned  against  the  eter- 
nal principles  of  justice,  and  so  have  drawn  down  upon  them- 
selves the  threatened  vengeance  of  the  gods.  In  the  very  middle 
of  such  a  calendar  stands  our  text,  on  one  side  hic  quibus  invisi 
FRATRES,  &c. ;  ou  the  other,  vendidit  hic  aitro  fatbiah,  &c. 
See  Rem.  on  "  contemptorque  deum  Mezentius,''  8.  7.  I  do 
not  flatter  myself  that  the  right  understanding  of  its  meaning 
will  tend  to  increase  the  admiration  in  which  this  famous  text 
has  been  so  long  held.  The  extreme  of  himian  admiration  is 
generally  bestowed  on  objects  which  are  either  not  at  all  or  only 
half  understood  (see  E/cm.  on  "  devictam  Asiam  subsedit  adul- 
ter," 11.  268,  and  last  three  lines  of  Bem.  on  2.  521),  and  ad- 
miration, like  wonder,  I  need  hardly  remind  anyone  who  has 
ever  read  Oulliver^s  Travels^  declares  rather  the  ignorance  of  the 
observer  than  the  paramount  excellence  of  the  thing  observed. 
Kegarding  this  passage  from  a  different  point  of  view,  some 
critics  have  inquired  ^'  of  what  U8e  this  admonition  to  morality, 
thus  delivered  where  there  was  nobody  to  hear  who  could  by 
any  possibility  profit  by  it — 

'     '  cettc  sentence  est  bonne  et  belle 

mais  en  enfer  de  quoi  sert  elle  ?*  " — 

a  question  which  an  English  bishop  acknowledges  to  be  unan- 
swerable so  long  as  we  regard  Virgil's  account  of  Hades  as 
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an  account  of  Hades  and  not  merely  of  the  Eleusinian 

y fiteries :  "  And  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  according  to  the 

ideas  of  Aeneas's  descent  into  hell  .  .  .  there  could  not 

&  more  impertinent  employment  than  perpetually  sounding 

tlie  ears  of  the  damned  discite,  &o.     But  nothing  could  be 

ji:ijBt;er  or  more  useful  than  this  continued  admonition,  if  we 

sxi.j>po8e  Virgil  to  be  here  giving  a  representation  of  what  was 

during  the  celebration  of  the  shews  of  the  Mysteries,  for 

it  was  addressed  to  the  vast  multitude  of  living  spectators," 

^'V^curburton,  Divine  Legation.     There  is,  however,  as  I  think,  a 

^■^'Uch  better  answer  to  the  question  of  the  French  jester,  viz., 

DISCITE  lUSTITIAM  MONITI  ET  KON  TEMNERE  DIVOS  are  UOt 

words  of  Phlegyas  at  all,  but  merely  the  moral  drawn  by 
Sibyl  from  the  torments  of  Phlegyas ;  as  if  she  had  said  : 
the  torments  of  Phlegyas  are  a  warning  to  men  that  injustice 
^^<til  not  go  unpunished,     Phlegyas  calls  with  a  loud  voice  through 
^^^  shades:  discite,  &c.,  i.e.,  the  torments  of  Phlegyas  call  with 
*  fot/rf  voice  through  the  shades :  discite,  &c.  ;  exactly  as  Genes. 
4.  10 :  ^^  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from 
tixe  ground."   Let  us  see  whether  this  interpretation  is  not  fully 
^K>me  out  by  the  Pindaric  original  from  which  our  author  is  sup- 
to  have  taken  the  hint  of  these  verses,  Pyth.  2.  39  : 

l^iova  <payTi  ravra  fiporois 

ro¥  €U€pytray  ayayeus  afwi$ais 
ciroixoficvovf  rivarSeu, 


.     .     .     Toy  8c  TtrpaKva 

toy  oKtOpoy,  oy* '  ty  8'  a/pwcroi- 
'<ri  yviowtStus  v§<ruy, 
ray  iroKvKoufoy  aye8e- 
-^OT*  ayy€\iay. 


the  words  /Sporoic  A£7eiy  in  this  passage — always  inter- 

^^^ted  literally,  and  as  meaning  that  Ixion  actually  spoke  to 

*^^Jliind  from  the  wheel  (Scholiast :  SeSefxevoQf  0ij<yi,  rai  rpoxoi  o 

Httuy  /3oo,  OTi  See  roue  iVipyirriaavTag  avrtvepytrsiv) — ought  for 

inaiT,  AiKisioBA,  TOL.  in.  25 


\ 
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these  three  reasons  to  be  interpreted  metaphoricallj  and 
meaning  reads  tkis  lesson,  gives  this  warning  to  mankind^  fizat» 
because.  Ixion  being  in  Hades  could  not  speak,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  to  mankind,  who  were  on  earth ;  seoondly, 
because  being  bound  on  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel  he  oould  n«fi 
be  supposed  able  to  speak  at  all,  or  to  be  heard  even  if  he  did 
attempt  to  speak ;  and  thirdly,  because  the  perpetual  repetition 
of  the  warning,  necessary  according  to  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  passage,  is  in  itself  absurd  and  ridiculous.  The  Pindario 
original,  therefore,  instead  of  militating  against  goes  to  confirm 
an  interpretation  of  our  text  already  well  entitled  to  our  oon- 
sideration,  as  professing  to  exculpate  our  author  from  the  other- 
wise  not  imreasonable  charge  of  having  made  Phlegyas  (aad  of 
course  himself)  ridiculous,  not  merely  by  putting  into  his  moutik 
an  admonition  which  could  be  of  no  use  to  anyone,  bat  by  mak- 
ing him  repeat  it  in  the  self-same  terms  to  all  eternity. 


634-650. 

CORRIPIUNT — AUCTOR 


VAR.  LECT.  [ptmH,']  (vs.  648). 

Hic  GENUS  A>T:iQLa'M  TEUCRI,  rcLCHERBiMA  PROLES  ID  La  Cerda ; 
Brunck ;  "Wakef . ;  Hcyne  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Hejii.  and  Praest.) ;  Lad. ; 
Ribb. 

me     GENUS    ANTIQUUM,     TEUCRI    PULCHSRRIMA    PROLES     III    P.   Manut.  ; 

Voss. 


CoRRiPiUNT  8PATIUM  MEDIUM  (vs.  634). — "As  WO  should  Say 
in  English :  annihilate  the  intervening  distanc^y^  Conington ;  and 
so  Gk>s8rau,  at  "  corripnere  viam,"  1.  422 :  "  Ita  ut  ambo  viae 
termini  brevi  intervallo  temporis  interposito  ab  eo,  qui  it,  attia- 
gantnr  atque  in  imum  quasi  oorripiantur."     On  the  contrary, 
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oorripore  spatiuniy  corrip«re  viam,  is  never  to  annihilate 

V^^ce^  but  always  to  seize^  to  take  the  roady  as  we  say  in  English, 

witlithe  additional  notion,  contained  in  the  con,  of  taking  it 

▼©homently,  with  force  and  power ;  in  other  words,  with  the 

notion  of  speed.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  9.  156  (of  the 
onfc  of  the  horses  of  the  sun  with  Fhaethon) : 


"  quae  [repagnla]  postquam  Tetliys,  fatorum  ignara  nepotis, 
repuHt,  et  flcMta  est  immensi  copia  mundi, 
fltmptiffrv  vianty  pedibosqiie  per  aera  motis, 
obfltontae  findunt  nebulas,  peimisque  levati 
praetereunt  ortos  iisdem  de  partibus  Euros/' 

plainly  an  aooount  of  the  taking  of  the  road  vehemently, 
c^^tedly,  with  fdl  force  and  vigour,  not  at  all  of  annihilating 
the  spaoe;  the  more  especially  as  the  account  of  the  journey  does 
Aot  tenmnate  even  with  the  above  particular  account  of  the 
motion  and  its  manner,  but  enters  into  particularities  respect- 
ii^g  it,  which  occupy  and  form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  a 
pretty  long  poesL  Comparing  the  other  examples  of  the  use 
of  this  expression,  the  reader  will,  I  think,  be  inclined  to  agree 
^^ih  me  that  the  notion  of  annihilating  space  is  wholly  foreign 
^  it,  and  that  it  is  no  more  than  rapiunt  viam  intensified  by 
•^^  intensive  particle.  See  Eemm.  on  2.  52 ;  3.  561 ;  9.  375. 
^  the  case  before  us,  so  far  are  Aeneas  and  the  Sibyl  from  an- 
^^^*rilating  space,  that  even  after  they  have  performed  the  act 
deooribed,  after  they  have,  as  alleged,  annihilated  the  space,  they 
*^^o  still  not  yet  arrived,  but  are  only  near  arriving,  foribus 

Vestit  (vs.  640). — Not  merely  the  figure,  but  the  figure 
^'^pteseed  by  the  identical  term,  has  been  used  by  Dante,  Inferno^ 

**  gnardai  in  alto  e  vidi  le  sue  spalle 
vestite  gih  de'  raggi  del  pianeta 
ehe  mena  dritto  altmi  per  ogni  oalle/' 

SoLEMQUE    SUUM    SUA    SIDBRA    NORUNT    (vS.   641). — "  lutcr- 

P^iixi  ut  sit  siPERA  in  recto  oasu.    Unde,  meo  saltern  iudicio, 

I^Hsi^  evadit  et  olarior,  et  immane  quantum  elegantior.    Hide 

^terpretationi  favet  laudatus  Manilii  locus,  ad  hunc  Virgilii, 

26  • 


i 
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ut  putem,  conformatus,  2.  775  :  *  solemque  novum  nova  eddera 
cemnnt.'    Hand  alitor  noster  Popius  solita  oum  venustate : 

*  and  other  planets  roll  round  other  suns/  " 

Wakefield.  I  disagree  toto  cmlo.  First,  becanfie  the  sentenoe  « 
so  understood  is  not  only  not  more  elegant,  but  far  less  elegant  <f 
than  as  commonly  understood,  the  grace  of  the  repetition  of  a 
suuM,  SUA  in  the  same  sense,  t.  e.y  referring  to  the  same  po88e»-  - 
sors  of  the  sun  and  stars,  viz.,  the  Manes,  being  entirely  want-  ^ 
ing,  and  sua  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to  the  9un^  following  ^ 
immediately  after  suum  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to  the  starSj  « 
being  difficult,  awkward  and  far-fetched  ;  and  secondly,  beoaufle  « 
in  two  other  passages  of  our  author,  bearing  each  of  them  a  strong  *: 
resemblance  to  that  before  us,  noscere  is  used  literally,  not  ^ 
figuratively,  has  for  its  subject  intelligences,  not  inanimate  ^ 
objects — Oeorg.  k-  153: 

*'  solae  communes  gnaton.  consortia  tecta 
urbis  habent,  magnisquo  agitant  sub  legibos  aerum, 
et  patriam  solae  et  certos  novere  penates ;  *' 

ibid.  2.  m : 

'<  fortunatus  et  ille,  dcos  qui  novit  agrcstes, 
Panaque  Silvanumquc  scnom  Njmphasque  sororcs" — 

in  the  former  of  which  passages  "novere,"  and  in  the  latter 
"  novit,"  is  precisely  the  norunt  of  our  text.  Compare  Ovid, 
MeL  1.96: 

"  nullaque  mortalcs,  praeter  sua,  littora  ttorant,'^ 

where  there  is  the  same  verb,  almost  the  same  part  of  the  verb, 
in  the  same  literal  sense,  in  the  same  position  iu  the  verse,  and 
governing  the  same  "  sua "  also  in  the  same  position  in  the 
verse. 

Pedibus  plaudunt  choreas  (vs.  644). — Not  merely  (ftiiicr, 
but  tripudiatc,  i.  e.,  strike  the  flat  of  the  foot  strongly  against 
the  ground  three  times  in  succession,  at  certain  turns  of  the 
music.  Compare  Hom.  Od.  8.  86i :  inwXnyov  Se  x^9^^  Oeiov 
woaiv.  Zuccagni  Orlandini,  vol.  12,  p.  272 :  "  Nel  canto  del 
verso  sardo  a  ballo  sono  sentite  fortemente  tre  pause,  alle  quali 
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i  ■t:>«llerinl  respondono  con  tre  battttte  di  piedcy  con  Bimultanei 
^/e^-r^-^amenti  e  abbasaamenti  della  persona  e  delle  mani:  dal  che  vedesi 
1st  -Kxiovenza  del  ballo  sardo  a  canto,  identioa  con  I'antica  Italica.^ 
I  Izft^Ave  myself  seen  this  sort  of  dance  danced  by  the  peasants  of 
tlx^  Tyrol,  only  it  was  to  tlie  instrumental  music  of  an  orchestra, 
to  the  voice,  and  there  was  no  pause  in  the  music  when  the 
oers  stamped  on  the  groimd  with  their  feet  and  threw  up 
ir  hands,  neither  was  this  stamping  of  the  feet  and  throwing 
of  the  hands  (and  slapping  the  hands  alternately  on  the  thigh 
sole  of  the  foot)  performed  by  the  women  dancers,  but  only 
^y  the  men. 

Threicius  sacerdos  (vs.  645). — Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostxogoths,  in  a  letter  to  Boetius  (apud  Cassiod.  Var.  2.  kO)^ 
oon  founding  Orpheus  with  Musaeus  mentioned  vs.  667,  writes : 
^^Xusaeum  etiam,  et  artis  Orphei  filium  et  naturae,  Maronis 
pi'ctepotens  lingua  concelebrat,  dicens  apud  inferos  in  simima 
l>^atitudine  constitutum,  quod  per  Elysios  campos  felices  ani- 
"^xxsLA  septem  ohordarum  pulsibus  amoenabat." 

Obloquitur  numeris  septem  discrimina  vocum,  iamqub 

KAOKM    DI6ITIS,    lAM    PECTINE    PULSAT    EBURNO    (w.    646-7). — 

Neither  (with  Heyne)  "  iUis  saltantibus  et  cantantibus  obloqui- 

^'^K.  (transitive  h.  1.  dictum,  facit  loqid,  (pOeyyiaOat,  sonare,  pul- 

s^t)  uuMERis,  nimierose,  septem  discrimina  vocum,  fides,  lyram 

^'""TMz^opSov,  eademque  modo  digitis  modo  pectine  pulsat;'' 

^^1^  (with  Wagner,  ed.  Heyne) "  per  numeros,  s.  verba  numerosa, 

OBi^oQuiTUB  chordis,  h.e.  ore  canit  ad  septem  chordarum  sonos;" 

tior  yet  (with  Wagner,  Fraest.)  "  ad  numeros  modosque  saltan- 

^uirt  illorum  et  canentium  aocommodat  (obloquitur,  qvti^ujvu) 

^*atum  lyrae  tirraxopSov  ;"  but  numeris,  per  modos  numerosoa^ 

^>bloquitur,  ore  contra  loquitur^  avTKptovHj  canentibm  et  saltanti^ 

Ob-loquitur. — Loquitur,  speaksy  utters,  or  pronounces  with 

his  mouth;  ob,  to  them,  before  them;  to  the  listeners,  be/ore  the 

listeners;  to  or  be/ore  an  audience.     Compare  Plin.  N.  IT.  36. 16 

(qpeaking  of  echo) :  "  Dederat  vocem  saxis  . .  .  respondentem 

homini,  immo  vero  et  obloquentcfn  "  [not  merely  answering  your 

questions,  but  talking  to  you].    Ovid,  ex  Ponio,  3. 1. 19 : 
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^*  rara,  neque  haec  felix,  in  apertis  eminet  anris 
arbor ;  et  in  terra  est  altera  foima  maris, 
non  ayis  obUguitur :  silyis  nisi  si  qua  remotis 
aequoreas  rauco  gutture  potat  aquas  " 

[no  bird  utters  a  sound  to  you — to  the  Iistefier;  no  person  beazss 
a  bird  uttering  a  sound].  S.  Ambros.  Ilexaem.  5,  lU  (6d.  MoaacL  .. 
Benedict.  1686) :  ^'  Aliae  [sciz.  aves]  vodbus  tantam  strepnnt :  ^ 
aliae  oanoro  deleotant  suavique  modulamine.      Quaedam  ex  :3 
natura,  aliae   ex  institutione,   diversarum   vocum   obfoquuntur^^ 
discrimina ;  ut  hominem  putes  looutum,  cum  loouta  sit  aria"  ^ 
[speak,  utter  to  the  listener  {or  before  the  listener)  artioalate  ^ 
sounds].     Id.  de  Jacob  et  Vita  beata,  H,  9 :  "  Quia  vero  tarn    - 
canorus  cantibus,  quam  iste  vooibus,  qui  toto  auditus  est  mundo, 
qui  per  omnes  populos,  per  omnes  auditur  aetates  P    Quia  tarn 
suavibus  numeris  septem  vocum  oblocutus  diserimhM  [ed.  Monaoh. 
Benedict.:  'suayis  numcrus  septem  voeum  differentias  obloontus*'] 
quam  iste  septemplioi  Spiritus  Sancti  gratia  resultavit  ?''  [tpoke 
in  numbers^  tuney  or  melody ^  to  a  listener  or  before  a  Kstmm'iihe 
seven  musical  sounds^  i.e.,  sang.    And  so,  precisely,  the  fiel{-4Aine 
words  in  our  text :  spoke  in  numberSy  tune,  or  melody^  the  wven 
musical  sounds,  i.  e.,  sang],     Ovid,  Met.  11.  15  : 

•    •    •     **  sed  ingens 
clamor,  et  inflato  Berecynthia  tibia  comu, 
tympanaque,  plaususque,  et  Baeebei  ululatu 
obitrtpuere  eono  citharae  " 

[raised  a  rival  or  opposite  noise  which  drowned  the  sound  of  the 
cithara]. 

As  the  first  line  of  our  text  is  a  poetical  periphrasis  for  sing- 
ing, so  the  second  is  a  poetical  periphrasis  for  playing :  strikes 
the  same  (i.  e.,  the  seven  musical  sounds  in  melody)  on  the  fyre^ 
sometimes  with  his  fingers^  sometimes  with  the  plectrum.  Compare 
Apollon.  Ehod.  2.  705  : 

.     .     .     (fw  Sf  (r<piv  CVS  ircus  OtaypotQ 
BiffTotfirj  4popfityy I  \iy tiijs  ripx^t'  euHSriSf 

where  ttpx^Vy  praecinuity  corresponds  to  Virgil's  OBLOQtrmna, 
inasmuch  as  the  praecentor  ob-loquitur.    Also  Hor.  Od.  1.  9If.  9  : 
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^^Pmecipe  lugubres  oantus,  Melpomene,"  where  Orellius:  "Dooe 
jue  canere  modes,  dum  tu  eos  ptnets^  praeeinis.*' 

SsPTBM  DiscRiMiKA  vocuM. — The  seven  differences  of  voices, 
the  MPM)  different  voices.     Compare  Claud,  in  Rufin,  3. 106  : 

.    .    .     *'  nunquam  tantae  ditione  sab  una 
conTeiMre  manus,  nee  tot  diierimina  wetnn"' 

£80  many  different  languages].     The  seven  different  voices  of 
^ur  text  are  the  seven  musical  sounds  or  notes. 

NuMERis. — ^The  measure,  time,   or  air  formed  out  of  the 
^aotes.     Compare  Uei,  9.  JfB :  "  numeros  memini  si  verba  tene- 
:x^m"  ["I  remember  the  air,  but  doubt  whether  I  remember 
*Jhe  words ''].    Aen.  9.  776 : 

.     .     .     *^  cm  carmina  semper 
et  citharuo  cordi,  nMnftrosquB  intendere  nervis ; 
semper  equoe  atque  arma  yirum  pugnasque  canebat" 

(^^Ixere  there  are  the  instrument,  the  strings  of  the  instrument, 
air,  the  voice,  and  the  words,  but  not  the  notes). 
Orpheus  acts  as  choragus  to  the  choir  of  singing  and  danc- 
spirits  as  Apollo  to  the  dance  of  the  Ghraces  and  the  Horae, 
J,  Harmonic*,  and  Hebe,  Hom.  Hymn,  ad  ApolL  19 If  : 

avrap  t OirXoKHfiot  Xapirts,  kcu  twppovts  fipou, 
Apfioytfi  9ty  Hfifi  Tc,  Atof  $vyaTrip  r*  A<Pf>o9i'ni, 
opx^vyr\  aWrjXmv  ciri  Koprtt  x*'P<v  fxoiKrai. 


.  .  .  avrap  o  ^oifios  AiroAAwr  9yKt$api(9tt 
Ka\a  KOI  v^i  fitfias*  aiyXri  8c  fuy  a^^i^ciyci, 
ftapfjMpvyai  Tf  iro9«v»  koi  tdtcKwcrroio  x*^^^^*' 


as  DemodoouB  to  the  dance  of  the  youths  at  the  court  of 
A-loinous,  Hom.  Od.  8.  261 : 

itiipv^  8*  tyyve^v  ri\0§t  ptpctv  popfivyy^  Kiy^iar 
Ai|juo8oic«.  0  8*  cTCira  ki  cs  fittrov.  ofitpi  8c  Kovpot 
irpmOri$at  urrayrOf  9arifiowts  opxv^fjutio' 
ww9\iiyp  Iff  X9P^^  091W  vottiW  avrap  OImto'cvs 
fiapfjM^vyas  ^ciro  To8«y,  Oav/MO^c  8ff  BvfAM. 
axrrap  o  ^pfii(w  avt^aW^ro  aaXow  affidcir. 

Pectine  pulsat  eburno. — La  baccheitinaj  with  which  Utie 
tt^ndolino  (or  ancient  Italian  guitar)  is  still  played  in  Italy. 
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When  I  was  travelling  in  Germany,  in  1849, 1  happened  to  pass 

the  night  in  a  little  inn  near  the  town  of  Tabor,  in  Bohemia, 

where  the  landlord  amused  his  company  with  playing  the  zither. 

It  was  not  our  guitar,  but  a  much  smaller  instrument,  about  the 

size  of  a  small  fiddle.     It  was  laid  on  its  back  on  the  table  so 

that  the  strings  (from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  number)  were  upwards 

and  horizontal.    The  landlord  played  it  without  holding  it,  only 

patting  the  chords  with  his  fingers.     On  the  thumb  of  his  right 

hand  he  wore  a  brass  ring  (see  plan  below),  to  which  was  attached 

a  thin  plate  of  elastic  steel  BF.     Occasionally  he  pulled  the 

chords  with  the  point,  F,  of  this  tongue  or  plate  of  steel ;  and 

whenever  he  did  so  the  sound  of  the  string  became  louder  and 

clearer.  The  shape  of  this  steel  tongue  or  plate,  which  is  exactly 

that  of  the  tooth  of  a  comb,  may  be  the  reason  why  the  instru- 


ment  was  called  "pecten;'*  or  perhaps  anciently  there  were 
more  tongues  used  than  one,  so  that  the  similitude  to  a  oomb 
may  have  been  still  greater. 

HiC  GENVS  ANTIQUUM  TEUCRI,  PULCHERRIMA  PROLES  (V8.  648). 

— That  the  structure  is  genus  teucri,  not  proles  teucri,  is 
shown  less  by  the  point  placed  after  teucri  in  the  Medicean 
(see  Preface  for  observations  on  the  punctuation  of  that  MS.,  and 
Hem.  on  6.  395)  than  by  the  parallel  (verse  580) : 

<*  hie  genuB  antiquum  Terrae,  Titania  pubes/' 

and  the  "  genus  alto  a  sanguine  Teucri "  of  verse  500,  and  the 
"  veteris  generosam  sanguine  Teucri "  of  Ovid,  Met.  lU-  698. 

Ilus  assaracusque  (vs.  650). — Why  are  only  two  of  the 
sons  of  Tros  seen  by  Aeneas  and  not  the  third  P  The  answer  is 
easy ;  because  the  third  is  in  heaven,  pouring  out  nectar  for  the 
gods.  Aeneas  will  not  see  Granymede  till  after  he  is  himself 
translated. 
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3£A  PROCUL  CURRTJSQUE   VIRUM   MIRATUR   INANBS  (V8.  651). — 

is  not  clear  whether  the  cars  are  represented  as  empty  or  as 
fill^wl  by  their  ghostly  riders,"  Conington.  Clearly,  as  empty ; 
lio't,  however,  by  the  word  inanes,  which  is  only  eqidvalent  to 
^f^^9^ib8tantialy  but  by  procul,  signifying  that  they  are  at  a  dis- 
tcuzi^cie  from  the  virum,  no  less  than  by  passimque  soluti  per 
ca.:»«:pum  pascuntur  equi.  The  horses  being  unyoked  and  at 
ST^ft-es,  the  chariots  are,  of  course,  empty. 

Xaetumque  chord  paean  a  canentes  (vs.  657;. — Proolus, 
G^^^estom,  (p.  381,  ed.  Gaisf.):  o  Se  iruiav  eariv  ciSoc  oiSijc  t'C 
n'ctm^Tac  vvy  ypa^oftcvoc  Ocovc'  7*0  Se  iraXaiovy  iSiwg  airtvt/JLiro  roi 
A.'sroXXaiyi  kqi  tij  AprejuSty  ctti  Karawavaei  Xoi/icuy  kqi  voawv  aSo- 
A««»^€>c.  Laetum  is  not  superfluous,  for  the  funeral  lamentation 
"^"Q^  ako  called  iraiavy  as  Aesch.  Sept.  c,  Theb.  86^  (ed.  Blomf.) 
(olxorus  speaking) : 

rifMS  8c  9uc7i  irpoTtpov  <prifiris 
Tov  ivirK§\a9ov  0*  vfitfov  Eptvvoi 
laxcfv,  Aiiri  r 

>^Te  the  vaiav  spoken  of  is  the  funeral  dirge  of  the  two 
lers. 
Xnter  odoratum  lauri  nemus,  unde  superne  plurimus 

lANI  PER  SILVAM  VOLVITUR  AMNIS  (VV.  658-9). — "  EridsHUS 

*^^^RNE,  h.  e.  ex  editiore  locOy  volvitur,  venit^^  Heyne. 

.     .     .     **  wo  von  der  hohe 
voUgedrangt  durch  den  wald  des  Eridanus  strom  sich  herabwalzt.*'     (Voss). 

^XJPERNE  zeigt  an,  dass  der  lorbeerhain  auf  einem  bergab- 

^^ge  liegt,"  Siipfle.     "  Der  lorbeerhain  lag  also  auf  einem 

wfgabhange,"  Ladewig.     "Superne,  ex  altiore  loco.    Lauri 
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NEMUS  igitur  in  colli  leviter  edito  quaerendum,"  Forbiger.  Oi 
the  contrary,  I  think  suferne  is  here  used  in  its  much  more 
usual  sense  of  alqfty  above,  at  the  upper  party  i.  e.,  the  opposite  o: 
inf  erne  (compare  Hor.  Spi^^t.  ad  Pis,  3  : 

.     .     .     "  ut  tnrpiter  atnim 
desinat  in  pificem  mulier  formosa  tupeme.^* 

Id.  Cartn,  2,  SO.  10  :  "  album  mutor  in  alitem  supemeJ'  Plin 
H.  N.  33,  6 :  "  Argentum  superm  innatat,  ut  oleum  aquis "), 
and  that  the  true  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  as  follo^WB : 
UNDE,  from  which  laurel  grove,  i.  e.,  rising  or  taking  its  spring  au\ 
of  which  laurel  grove,  the  Eridanm  rolls ;  pluribius,  in  a  greai 
body  of  water ;  per  silyam,  through  the  u^ood;  supernb,  aboa 
in  the  world  (''  ad  superos,"  Servius).  Or,  shortly  and  simplj 
(pLURiMus  per  silvam  volvitur  being  merely  a  desoriptioi 
of  Eridanus  as  it  was  known  above  in  the  world),  the  luurel  grovt 
where  Eridanus  {that  mighty  Italian  river)  has  its  spring,  Thtu 
we  have  an  explanation  at  once  simple  and  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  cosmology  of  the  ancients  (compare  Lucret.  6.  540 : 

"  moltoqiie  sub  tergo  tami  flmmna  tecta 
volyere  vi  fluctus,  submenaque  saza  putandum  est"), 

and  especially  of  Virgil  himself,  who  inf orms  ns  that  Aristaeus 
when  he  descended  imder  ground,  saw  the  sources  of  many  o 
the  great  rivers  of  the  world,  and  amongst  others  that  of  thii 
very  Eridanus,  Oeorg.  k-  366 : 

«  omnia  sub  magna  labentia  flumina  terra 
spectabat  di versa  locis,  Pbasimque  Lyeiimque, 
et  caput,  unde  altus  primum  se  erumpit  Enipeus, 
nnde  pater  Tiberinus,  et  unde  Aniena  fluenta, 
saxoittsque  sonans  Hypanis,  Mysusque  Caicus, 
et  gemina  auratus  taurino  comua  vultu 
Eridanus,  quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  culta 
in  mare  purpureum  violentior  effluit  amnis,'* 

where  observe  the  exact  parallelism  to  our  text — ^the  Eridanui 
rises  deep  under  ground,  ^*  sub  magna  terra,"  and  then,  abapt 
ground,  flows  "  quo  non  alius  violentior  per  pinguia  oulta  in 
mare  purpureum ;  "  and  the  Eridanus  rises  in  a  laurel  grove  in 
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Urn  ludBrworld,  and  then  superne,  ab^ve  ground^  %» ilte  world 
fbotHi^^  FLxmiMus  PER  sxLVAM  VOLVIT0R.     Who  can  doubt  that 
A^  fc^vro  views  are  of  one  and  the  same  object,  seen  onlj  nnder 
4iff»s«eat  Bgfate  ?    Oompare  Luoret.  6.  635 : 

'<  percolatur  onim  yirus,  retroque  remanat 
materies  hmnoriB,  et  ad  caput  amnibus  ottmii 
confluit ;  inie  iuper  terrtu  ledit  agmine  duloi 
qvuL  via  lecta  semel  liquido  pede  detulit  uodas^^ 

(Wh»3re  *  super  terras  "  corresponds  exactly  to  the  sttpebne  of 
our  Ibii^txt).  Also  Seneca,  Nat.  Quaeat,  6.  8y  where  the  whole 
qriet^xon  cff  the  underground  flowing  of  rivers  is  discussed  at 
ML  Also  Lttcil.  Aetn,  116  :  "  Quis  enim  non  viderit  illud," 
to.      Hvid,  Met  S. 'S69  : 

.    .    .     **  ille  relicto 
(nam  Ligurum  pojmlos  et  magnas  rexerat  tnrbM) 
im^^eiiiD  i^pas  Tiridee,  antnemqae  queTdlk 
^ridamtm  implexat,  t^ramque  soroiibuB  auctaai.*' 

®^.  aih.  9.  7.  S3 : 

"  attollat  refluos  in  astra  fontes 
Graio  mobilior  Helete  Baetis  " 

_^    "  ^.,  that  the  river  Baetis  should  flow  back  to  the  skies,  viz., 
^^^T^-ording  to  the  doctrine  that  rivers  had  their  source  in  heaven). 
^<l  Kacc.  1.  690  : 

«*  qnaliter  ad  aomrai  aolium  lovis  omnia  eiroom 
piona,  parata  deo;  ventique,  imbi:eaque,'niyeaqiie, 
fulguraque  et  tonitroB,  et  adhue  infontibu*  amnet,^* 

ibagraph.  Teri.  (apud  Maium)  de  Plutone,  -22 :  ^'  Hunc  [Erida- 

]  alii  t^imd  in^*08  nasci  et  a  terris  £xire  volunt :  quae  idee 

itqr,  quia  de  Apeonini  parte  oritur,  quae  spectat  inferum 

I,  id  ert  Tyrrheaum,  soiz.  quod  ab  oocidente  oingit  Italiam, 

tenditur  usque  ad  superum,  Adriacum  sciz.   quod  est  ab 

^*^i^fnte."     Compare  also  the  account  Arethusa  gives  to  Ceres, 

^^ Vid,  Met.  5,  SOIf^  of  her  having  seen  Proserpine  in  her  passage 

^^^Xiugh  Hades : 

'<  ergo  dum  Stygio  tub  terris  gurgite  labor, 
visa  tiia  est  oculis  Ulic  Prosarpina  nostria.'* 
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PuGNANDO  vuLNERA  PASsi  (vs.  660). — "  Those  who  have 
been  wounded  are  named  rather  than  the  slain,  as  all  patiiotio 
warriors  are  meant  to  be  included,"  Conington.  Vulnera  passi 
is  not  more  the  wounded  than  the  slain,  but  wounded  and  slain 
alike,  the  slain  being  the  slain  only  because  they  are  wounded. 

QuiQUE  SACERDOTES  C.iSTI,  DUM  VITA  MANEBAT,  QUIQUE  PII 
VATES,   ET   PHOEBO   DIGNA   LOCXJTI  (VV.  661-2). — OaSTI    and    PII 

are  not  to  be  understood  as  defining  or*  limiting  epithets,  and  to 
indicate  that  among  the  priests  only  the  casti,  and  among  the 
poets  only  the  pii,  were  to  be  found  in  Elysium.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  to  be  regarded  as  epithets  descriptive  of  the 
genus ;  casti,  of  the  priests  who  were  ex  officio  casti  (as  among 
us  they  are  ex  officio  Reverend),  and  pii  of  the  vates  who  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  calling  were  pii.  The  naive  observa- 
tion of  Cynthius  Cenetensis,  ^'  addit  sacerdotes  castos,  qui  ran 
sunt  temporibus  nostris,"  shows  how  entirely  that  critic  misunder- 
stood his  author's  meaning.  In  Cynthius's  time  no  less  than 
in  Virgil's  time  and  our  own,  the  "  sacerdotes  casti "  were  as 
numerous  as  the  sacerdotes,  and  the  "pii  vates"  as  the  vates. 
Our  author's  sole  object  in  all  his  writings,  and  especially  in  his 
Aeneid,  was  not  to  instruct,  but  to  please,  and  he  was  quite  too 
solicitous  for  the  success  of  his  poem,  even  so  much  as  to  hint 
an  opinion  which  could  not  fail  in  his  days,  as  a  similar  opinion 
could  not  fail  in  our  own,  to  give  offence  to  a  great  majority  of 
readers.  The  mistake  of  Servius  respecting  the  vatks,  "  vatici- 
nantes  non  mendaoes ;  veridici,  qui  talia  loquebautur  qualia 
decebat  Apollinem,"  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  mistake  of 
Cynthius  respecting  the  sacerdotes.  The  vates  of  our  author 
are  not  seers  but  poets,  called  by  their  most  ancient  and  honour- 
able title,  and  digna  phoebo  are  not  predictions  worthy  of  the 
god  of  prophecy,  but  songs  worthy  of  the  god  of  poetry.  Com- 
pare Sil.  14.  28  (of  Sicily) : 

**  hie  Fliocbo  digna  et  Musis  venerabere  vatum 
om  oxcellentum,  sacras  qui  carmine  nlvas, 
quique  Syracosia  resonant  Helicona  Caniocna.*^ 

DuM  VITA  MANEBAT. — Not  ns  loug  as  they  livedo  or  during 
the  whole  course  of  their  lives^  but  when  they  icere  aiive,  i.  e.,  tchen 
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they  ^^^ere  in  the  upper  tcorld — on  earth.  To  some  strange  blunder 
as  to  -the  meaning  of  these  very  plain  words  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
tmood  the  otherwise  wholly  unaocoimtable  dictum  of  Servius,  that 
OOP  ckxithoT  represents  Elysium  as  the  privilege  of  those  priests 
only  "who  were  regarded  as  casti  even  before  their  entrance  into 
the  riziinistry  had  given  them  an  indefeasible  right  to  such  esti- 
matio ji :  "  Dicit  ergo  eos  sacerdotes  qui  casti  fuerunt,  etiam 
ante   is^usra  suscepta." 

V^-ATES  (vs.  662). — "  Pii  VATES,  vaticinautes  non  mendaces," 

ServLiJEs  (ed.  lion).     "  Vates  sintne  poetae  an  ooniectores  dubi- 

tarip^i^test,"  Heyne.   Both  commentators  are,  as  I  think,  wrong; 

and  Cl^jmthins  Cenetensis,  whose  observation  is  :  "  Pii  vates  ; 

CatnlXiis  sic  ait,  *  castum  decet  et  pium  poetam,'  "  has  seen  the 

meaiving  better  than  either.     Vates  is  not  prop/iet  hut  poet — 

aee  tlx^  application  of  the  term,  verse  669,  to  the  poet  Musaeus, 

the  veiy  first  inmate  of  these  happy  fields  to  whom  we  are  in- 

**^Tioed  only  a  few  lines  later : 

DICITB,  F£LICSS  ANIMAE,  TUQUE,  UPTIME  VATBS — 

not  JneTely  poety  hut  poet  in  the  high  sense  of  the  word,  that 

*^^  of  the  word  in  which  it  is  represented  nearly  by  our  bard. 

Tacitus,  de  Orator,  9 :  "  Quis  Saleium  nostrum,  egregiimi 

'<«w,  vel,  si  honorificentius  est,  praeclarissimum  vatem^  deducit, 

flalutat,  aut  prosequitur  P"   Compare  Hor.  Epkt,  2,  1.  132: 

**  castas  cum  pueris  ignara  puella  mariti 
disceret  unde  preces,  vatem  ni  Mtisa  dedisset  'f 
poecit  opem  chorus,  et  praesentia  numina  sentit ; 
caelestes  implorat  aquas  docta  prece  blandus ; 
avertit  morbos,  metuenda  pericula  pellit ; 
impetrat  et  pacem,  et  locupletem  frugibus  annum, 
carmine  di  superi  placantur,  carmine  Manes.'' 

,  Art.  Amat.  3,  U05 : 

**  cura  ducum  fuerunt  oEm  regumque  poetae  : 
praemiaque  antiqui  magna  tulere  chori ; 
sanctaque  maiestas,  et  erat  renerabile  nomen 
vatibut;  et  largae  saepe  dabantur  opes.** 
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NULLI — POBRO 


VAJt,  LECT.  (vs.  687). 

8PBCTATA  II  ^V  (Mun.  10719).  Ill  "ExPECTATA* :  probata  nunc  etiam, 
ut  et  '  rebus  spectata  inventas ' ;  hoc  autcm  dioit :  tua  ftbtas  mihi 
semper  probata,  nunc  etiam  iter  DUBdX  yicit/'  Serv.  (cod.  Dretd.) ; 
D.  Heixu. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704);  Burm. ;  Heyna;  Bronok; 
Wakef. 

BXOPTATA  II  lAr- 

£XPBCTATA  OF  EX8PECTATA  I  Vat,  Eom,,  PaL,  Med,  II  {f.  Ill  Prino.; 
Ven.  1470j  1471,  1472,  1475;  MU.  147«;  Mod.;  Breso.;  Paris,  1600; 
K.  Steph. ;  P.  Manut. ;  H.  Staph. ;  BersmaBii ;  Phil. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn. 
(edd.  Heyn.  and  1861) ;  Peerlk.;  Lad. 

XZPBCTAXE  II  A. 


NuLLI  CERTA  D0MU8  ;  LUCIS  HABITAMUS  OPACU^  RIPARUMaUB 
TOROS  ET  PRATA  RECENTIA   RIVIS   INCOLIMUS  (w.  673-5). This 

answer  of  Musaeus  to  the  Sibyl  and  Aeneas  inquiring  after 
Anohises,  short  as  it  is  and  unlike  as  it  is  in  subject  and  even 
in  drift,  has  jet  so  strong  a  sayour  of  the  rather  long-winded 
answer  of  the  cTriovpoc  aporpivQ  to  Hercules  making  inquiry 
about  Augeas  and  his  herds,  that  one  can  hardly  resist  the 
conjecture  that  Virgil,  composing  this  passage,  had  Theocritus, 
Idyll,  25,  7,  in  his  mind — a  conjecture  on  which  the  undoubtedly 
intentional  parallelism  of  Aeneas  and  Hercules,  pointed  out  in 


*  The  word  expsctata  is  not  supplied  by  mc,  biit  is  in  the  MS.  Senrius  has 
plainly  explained  bfectata,  though  in  the  MS.  it  stands  expectata.  In.  the 
Senrius  of  Henric-petri's  edition  of  Virgil,  Basel,  1586,  it  stands  exactly  as  in  the 
Dresden  MS.  of  Senrius.  In  Lion^s  ed.  of  Senrius  as  well  as  in  the  quotation  of 
Senrius  in  Burmann's  Yirgil  the  words  **  nunc  etiam  '*  arc  omitted. 
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•    on  *' inedgnem  pietate  yiniin,"  beeiows  some  Yerisniiili- 

Totfivtu  tk%v  fiaatkiiot  w^poyos  kvyue» 

ov  ireurai  fiotTKOtrrcu  lau  fioffiv  oi/S*  cva  XA'Pov* 

oAX*  at  fi9W  pa  wtfiovreu  tit'  ox^cus  ofnp*  EKttrovtrros, 

cu  d*  ttpop  $€1010  Topa  poov  AA^ciofo, 

«u  8^  ffvt  hovwpeurtou  iroKvfiorpvos,  ai  86  kcu  mSc. 

X^P^  '<  <rt7fcoi  or^i  TfTvy/Acvoi  cio'ir  cKooTouf. 

turrap  fiovicoKioun  iFtptirKrfioutri  xtp  tfiirris 

Traarrtinriv  vofioi  008c  tc09}\otcs  oufv  cao'iv, 

Mvyriov  a/i  fie7a  rt^oi,  circi  ^cXti}8ca  iroivyy 

\ttAU»yff  9a\c0ov(riy  tnroSpooroi  tiafitpcu  re 

flts  flAif,  1}  pa  fiotffffi  fiwos  K€paii<ru^  ac{ct. 


oAA*  iofi€¥  fioAa  ir/>os  ^v*  €709  8c  roi  ijytfioyfvffu 
avKiw  t<p  fi/irrtpfiVf  ipa  Key  rtrfioifitp  avcucra. 


'■^^ULLi  CEBTA  DOMUS. — I.  e.,  T/iere  are  no  separate  habitatiom 
tee  all  live  in  common ;  in  modem  parlance,  we  are  all 
ilists;  and  so  Silius,  13.  525 :  "  domus  omnibus  xma,"  pretty 
^^^oh  onr  own  notion  of  heaven. 

£bcbktia  rivis. — "  Virentia,"  Servius.     "  Aspersa  aqnis," 
^;^^^2F'Xith.  Cenei«    Neither  explanation  throws  any  light  on  the 
ir^gilian  ezpressiony  the  meaning  of  which  is  neither  that  the 
are  green  nor  that  the  meads  are  irrigated,  but  literally 
tioB  meads  are  fresh  (always  fresh)  in  consequ^ikoe  of  their 
lE^^Krpetual  irrigation. 

Cahfosque  nitkntes  (vs.  677). — "  'Nitens,*  not  simply  of 

"^•tUity,  as  Qeopg.  1. 158 ;  2.  211 ;  but  expressing  the  luminous 

^^pp«aranee  of  the  whole  region,  verse  640,  above,"  Ccmington. 

^f  ^we  accept  this  interpretation  we  must,  pan  raiione^  interpret 

*^  "nitsBtest  equos,"  verse  654,  reflecting  the  light  of  the  bright 

^^"^SriM  in  which  they  are  gracing — which  is  absurd.    Nitbnues, 

^^ecefore,  is  to  be  imderstood  exactly  as  in  Oeorg.  1.  153 ;  2, 

^li,  where,  however,  it  is  not  "  fertile,"  but  ^leek  and  gloasgy  as 

oatQe  &om  good  feeding  and  caring  (verse  654).     Its  opposite 

is  Bqualidus.     In  the  English  language  there  is  no  exactly 

coiresponding  term  applicable  to  land. 

At  pater  anchises,  &c.,  .  .  .  manusque  (vv.  679-683). — 
S^e  Bem.  on  vs.  716. 
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InCLUSAS  ANIMAS  SUPERUMQUE  AD  LUMEN  ITURAS  LUSTRABi 

STUDIO  RECOLENs  (vv.  680-1). — So  Tab.  Ceh.  8 :  o^Aoc  o  voXv 
o  trapa  rriv  Trv\i]v  c^eorcucy   0£  jitWovTiQ  tiairopeu^adai  cic  Tt 

/JlOl/,  OVTOl  H<TIV, 

VeNISTI  tandem,  TUAQUE  SPECTATA  PARENTI  VICIT  1TB 
DURUM  PIETAS?  (w.  687-8). SPECTATA,   not  EXPECTATA  ;    firS 

because  spectata  pietas  affords  a  better  sense  than  expectai 
PIETAS,  inasmuch  as  while  on  the  one  hand  it  had  been  anyihin 
but  complimentary  to  Aeneas  to  speak  of  his  pietas  as  a  thin 
not  real  and  actually  existent,  but  only  future  and  expected, 
was  on  the  other  hand  in  the  highest  degree  oompKmentar 
and  only  what  Aeneas's  pietas  deserved,  to  speak  of  it  i 
already  tried  and  experienced  ;  secondly,  because  the  very  ten 
has  been  applied  to  the  "  pietas  "  of  Aeneas  by  Ovid,  Fhsi 
If.S7: 

*'  hinc  satua  Aeneas,  pietas  spectata  per  ignes, 

sacra,  patremque  humeris,  altera  sacra,  tulit;'' 

thirdly,  because  expeci  ata  had  a  ready  origin  in  2.  283,  an 
8.  38  ;  and  lastly,  because  although  Servius's  editors  represei 
him  as  reading  and  explaining  expectata,  it  is  perfectly  des 
from  his  words  (see  Var.  Led.)  that  he  actually  reads  and  63 

plains  SPECTATA. 

[•JWfcr].  Not  SPECTATA  (although  this  very  epithet  hf 
been  applied  to  the  "  pietas  "  of  Aeneas  by  Ovid,  Fastij  >i.  S\ 
quoted  above,  but  expectata,  first,  on  account  of  the  greatc 
weight  of  MS.  authority ;  and  secondly,  on  account  of  the  ns 
tural  connexion  of  expectation  with  arrival.  Compare  2.  282 
"  quibus.  Hector,  ab  oris,  expectate^  venis  ? "  Ghruter,  Imcr.y  p.  69* 
No.  10  :  "C.  Laelio,  C.  f.  iv.  magna  omnium  expectatione  genit< 
et  deoimo  octavo  aetatis  anno  ab  immani  Atropo  e  vita  reciso, 
&c.  And  Cic.  ad  Fam.  If  9  .'  "  venirn  enim,  mihi,  rsqyeetatwi. 
In  our  text,  Virgil  has,  for  the  sake  of  varying  the  usual  for] 
of  expression,  separated  "expectatus"  from  the  "venireman 
joined  it  to  another  verb. 

Nec  me  mea  cura  fefellit  (vs.  691). — No  one,  I  believ 
except  Servius,  who  ever  read  these  words  has  ever  doubted  f < 
a  moment  that  mea  cura  means  the  anxiety  of  Anchises  for  tl 
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ival  of  Aeneas.     "  Mea  cogitatio  non  me  fefellit,"  Cynth. 
et.     "  TJnd  nioht  war  tauschend  die  sehnsucht,"  Voss.     It 
Jhowever,  easier  to  feel  that  this  is  certainly  the  meaning  than 
^low  that  the  quaint  old  grammarian  is  wrong  in  his  assertion 
MEA  CURA  is  said  of  Aeneas  himself,  as  ^'mea  maxima  oura" 
*^  iustissima  cura"  are  elsewhere  said  of  Asoanins.    Perhaps 
best  argument  against  Servius,  next  after  the  reader's  inward 
f  is,  that  in  those  cases  where  cura  is  said  of  a  person  it  is 
as  a  further  description  or  account  of  the  person  already 
by  name  or  other  description,  not  used  as  a  substitute 
the  name  or  description  itself.   Accordingly,  in  the  cases  just 
we  have 

'*  regiuB  accitu  can  genitoris  ad  urbem 
Sidoniam  puer  ire  parat,  mea  maxima  rura, 
dona  ferenB/' 


**  ipse  inter  medios.  Veneris  iustissima  eura^ 
Dardanius  caput,  ecce,  puer  detectus  honestum,"  &c. 

In  vallb  rbducta  (vs.  703). — "  In  anfractu  vallis,"  Wagner 

is.^^oe9t).    I  think  not,  but  in  a  valley  which  was  an  offset  of  that 

»»»   tchich  he  himself  was  (verse  679) ;  a  side  valley ^  as  we  would 

®«y-     If  the  meaning  had  been  in  a  bend  or  curve  or  turning  of 

o  f^uiley^  how  was  Aeneas  to  have  seen  into  it  P 

GaUSASQUE  REQUIRIT  INSCIUS  AENEAS  ;    QUAE  SINT   EA   FLU- 

^cna  porro,  &c.  (w.  710-11). — PoRRO  belongs  not  (with 
Cynth.  Cenet.)  to  requirit,  but  (with  Servius)  to  flumina, 
aad  Signifies  away  there^  on  there^  forward  there^  further  on  there. 
It  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  prope  and  procul. 


KIMRT,  AXN8IDEA,  TOL.  III.  26 
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716-725. 

HAS  EQUIDEM  MEMORARE  TIBI  ATQUE  OSTENDERE  CX)RAM 
lAMPRIDEM  HANC  PROLEM  CUPIO  ENUMERARE  MEORUM 
QUO  MAGIS  ITALIA  MECUM  LAETERE  REPERTA 
O  PATER  ANNE  ALIQUAS  AD  CAELUM  HINC  IRE  PUTANDTTM  R 
SUBLIMES  ANIMAS  ITERUMQUE  IN  TARDA  REVERTI 
CORPORA  QUAE  LUCIS  MISERIS  TAM  DIRA  CUPIDO 
DICAM  EQUIDEM  NEC  TE  SUSPENSUM  NATE  TENEBO 
SUSCIPIT  ANCHISE8  ATQUE  ORDINE  SINGULA  PANDIT 
PRINCIPIO  CAELUM  AC  TERRAS  CAMPOSQUE  LIQUENTES 
LUCENTEMQUE  GLOBUM  LUNAE  TITANIAQUE  ASTRA 

m 

VAR,  LECT.  \_punet.,  &c.]  (w.  716-7). 

CORAM,  lAMPRIDEM  HANC*  PROLEM  HI  P.  Maiiut. ;   La  Cerda ;  He^ 
Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest,) ;  Lad. 

CORAM  lAMPRIDEM,  AC  III  Brunck. 

CORAM  lAMPBIDEM,  HANG  III  YOSB. 

lAMPBiDSM  HANC  HI  Bibbeok,  who  encloses  vs.  716  in  square  braoketa. 


VAM.  LECT,  [jmnet,'\  (vv.  722-4). 
Ill  P.  Manut. : 

DICAM  SaUIDBM,  NBC  TB  SUSPENSUM,  NATE,  TENBBOy 
SUSCIPIT  ANCHI8ES,  ATQUB  ORDINB  SINGULA  PANDIT. 
PRINCIPIO,  &C. 

Ill  Heyne : 

DICAM  BaUIDEM  ;   NEC  TB  SUSPENSUM,  NATB,  TENEBO  ; 
SUSCIPIT  ANCHISES,  ATQUB  ORDINB  SINGULA  PANDIT. 
PRINCIPIO,  &C. 

Ill  Wakefield,  who  observes  veiy  correctly  :  "  Corrcxi  pessimam 
tinctionem,  quae  yitiat  alias  editiones ;  quamvis  rcctiora  mom 
Servius,  et  veram  constructionem  loci  aperuerit."  Wakefield,  howc 
is  very  wrong  in  commencing  a  paragraph  with  pbincipio.  The  p 
graph  begins  with  dicam  : 

JiICAM  EQUIDEM,  NEC  TE  SUSPENSUM,  NATE,  TENEBO, 
SUSCIPIT  ANCHISBS  :    ATQUE  ORDINE  SINGULA  PANDIT. 
PRINCIPIO,  &C. 
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Vu4S.  LECT.  (VB.   725). 

wnKM.  I  Vat,,  Rom!,  Pal.    lO  P.  Manut. ;  Haupt;  Wagn.  {PraesL) ; 

Bibb. 

LUC 
I  Med.  (INGENTEM). 


^leok  has  placed  the  first  of  these  lines  within  brackets,  and 

in  a  note :  "  Versum  716,  quern  non  interpretatur  Ser- 

^^3^  poeta  primo  conamine  in  schedas  eilusum  postea  in  eius 

V.  717  elaborato  omitti  voluerat,  sed  relictum  in  textu 

religioni  habuerunt  amici."     And  the  friends  performed 

Very  friendly  part  not  only  towards  Virgil,  but  towards  the 

e  senise.  requiring  the  former  line  scarcely  less  than  the 

',  inasmuch  as  without  the  former  line  there  is  no  tibi  and 

osTENDEitE  CORAM,  both  csscutial  to  the  full  expression  of 

meaning,  which  is  not  that  he  had  been  a  long  time 

to  enumerate  his  offspring,  but  that  he  had  been  a  long 

e  desirous  to  enumerate  his  offspring  to  his  son  Aeneas  (tibi)  ; 

not  merely  to  enumerate  them  to  him,  but,  as  clearly 

from  every  line  of  the  sequel,  to  show  them  to  him  in 

f^'^^son  (osTENDERB  coram).     The  two  lines  are  mutually  de- 

1^^'^^nideiit,  each  of  them,  according  to  the  author's  usual  habit, 

^^^Iplying  something  which  is  wanting  in  the  other,  and  both 

'^jether  making  up  a  sense  which  it  was  impossible,  without  a 

^oentration  wholly  foreign  to  the  author's  manner,  to  express 

thin  narrower  limits.     There  is  a  similar  division  of  the  same 

^^^T)ject-inatter  into  two  mutually  dependent  passages  or  clauses 

little  above,  where  we  are  informed,  vv.   680,  681,   that 

ehiseB  ^^lustrabat  inclusas  animas  superumque  ad  lumen 

"  and,  verse  682,  that  he  "  recensebat  numerum  carosque 

^^Jpotee."    Is  it  not  plain  that  the  "recensebat"  there  repeats 

^mtrabaty"  exactly  as  in  our  text  enumerare  repeats  memo- 

and  OSTENDERE  CORAM ;  and  that "  onmem  suorum  numerum 

ue  nepotes"  there  repeats  "inclusas  animas  superumque 

lumen  ituras,"  exactly  as  in  our  text  prolem  meorum  re- 

HASy  those  identical   "inclusas  animas  superumque   ad 

"^'^^en  ituras"?     And  is  it  not  equally  plain  that  as  verse  683 
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is  there  added  expressly  for  the  sake  of  the  statemeDt  tha 
the  "  inelnsae  animae'*  were  Anchises'  own  '*  nepotes^"  so  th 
second  verse  of  our  text  is  the  similar  oompletion  of  the  first 
containing  as  it  does  not  merely  a  similar  but  the  very  sam 
statement,  viz.,  that  the  "inclusae  animae"  were  the  posterit; 
of  Anchises  (prolem  meorum)  ?  And  such  is  by  no  mean 
exceptionally  or  unusually  Virgil's  manner  of  writing,  viz.,  t 
add  an  additional  sentence,  with  its  own  separate  verb  an* 
separate  adverbs  and  adjectives,  for  every  additional  point  o 
item  which  he  wishes  to  add  to  the  first  or  principal  point  o 
item.  The  additional  point  or  item  both  in  our  text  itself  am 
in  its  parallel  is  my  posteritf/;  and  in  order  to  add  in  thi 
thought  with  sufficient  emphasis,  clearness,  and  fulness,  tb 
poet  adds  not  merely  the  word  "  nepotes"  in  the  one  case,  am 
the  word  prolem  in  the  other,  but  makes  each  word  the  subjee 
of  a  new  clause  or  sentence,  supplying  it  with  its  own  verb,  j 
varied  repetition  of  the  original  verb,  with  its  own  enhancing 
adjective  or  adverb,  or  both,  and,  in  the  parallel  ease,  with  i 
paraphernalia  of  no  less  than  four  secondary  substantives — al 
suggested  by  the  first  additional  point  or  item.  Clearness  am 
distinctness,  roundness,  copiousness  and  richness,  are  the  result 
of  this  kind  of  construction ;  but  a  poet  must  not  be  alway 
copious,  round,  and  rich.  lie  must  sometimes,  even  at  the  risl 
of  becoming  obscure,  be  brief  and  energetic,  else  we  tire  of  him 
as  we  do  of  Spenser  and  Tasso.  It  is  with  great  judgment 
then,  that  Virgil  does  not  always  use  this  construction,  but  ver 
frequently  the  opposite;  and,  instead  of  forming  a  new  am 
separate  clause  for  his  new  item,  puts  the  new  item  into  the  61 
clause,  attaching  it,  no  matter  how  improperly  (to  use  a  favou 
rite  term  of  the  grammarians),  to  the  original  verb,  and  s 
forcing  it  sometimes  into  very  strange  and,  as  one  might  be  in 
clined  to  think  (pace  talis  nominis)^  very  bad  company,  i 
striking  example  of  this  kind  is  afforded  by  10.  12  : 

''  cum  fera  Earthago  Romanis  arcibus  olim 
exitium  magnum  atque  Alpes  immittet  apertas.*' 

This  latter  construction  has  been  frequently  animadverted  upo 
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my  predecessors;  but  the  former,  as  I  think,  not  less  re- 

rkable,  seems  wholly  to  have  escaped  their  notice. 

Iabipridem  (vs.  7J7). — In  order  that  the  sentiment  of  the 

line  repeated  in  the  second  may  be  expressed  more  strongly 

.^  emphatically  in  the  second  than  it  had  been  expressed  in 

first,  lAMPRiDEM  is  added  to  the  second  line,  just  as  we 

'vv'^r^Tild  say  in  English  "  I  have  been  wishing  to  tell  you,  thi%  long 

^«^^a«I  have  been  wishing  to  see  you  and  tell  you;"  or  as  we 

nld  not  say  simply  "Father!   father!"  or  "God!  God!" 

:it  we  would  repeat  either  word  with  some  variation,  as,  for  in- 

»t^iace,  "  Father,  dear  father!"  or  "  God,  gracious  God !"     If 

^-1^3^  doubt  remains  on  the  reader's  mind  that  this  is  really  a 

^c^TziWe,  or,  if  he  so  please,  a  compound,  passage  made  up  of  two 

^ixxuple  ones,  and  corresponding  in  every  respect  to  the  double  or 

<>c>xxipound  passage  with  which  I  have  just  compared  it,  let  him 

^V>s«nre  that  that  passage,  too,  has  its  "iampridem"  or  enhano- 

^^^  adverb  in  "  forte,"  and  that  the  enhancing  adverb  occupies 

tt^^  same  position,  viz.,  that  of  first  word  of  the  verse,  in  both 

pctseages. 

If  every  line  were  to  be  omitted  which  Servius  has  not  com- 

*5aexited  on,  and  the  structure  of  which  is  not  quite  conformable 

"^tli  a  commentator's  views  of  Virgilian  versification,  we  should 

wt\re  a  very  different  Aeneid  indeed  from  that  which  we  now 

^  happily  possess,  and  which  may  Apollo  in  his  goodness  long 

pi^eserve  from  the  ruthless  shears  of  Peerlkamps  and  Gruppes. 

Prolem  meorum. — So  vs.  682,  "  numerum  suorum." 

Enumerare. — It  is  " annumerare,"   not   enumerare,   in 

tliat  passage  of  Seneca  where  Seneca,  in  the  character  of  Nero, 

»y8  that  he  is  ready  to  render  an  account  to  the  gods  of  the 

human  race  committed  to  his  charge,  that  lie  is  ready  to  count 

them  over  one  by  one  to  the  gods,  de  Clem,  1,  1:  "Hodie  diis 

immortalibus,  si  a  me  rationem  repetaut,  rr/mumerare  genus 

humanum  paratus  sum."     I  strongly  suspect  that  the  reading 

should  be  the  same  in  our  text. 

Beperta  (vs.  718). — Founds  discovered^  made  outy  with  much 
care  and  trouble.  See  Rem.  on  "  dolis  repertis,"  4.  128 ;  and 
Rem    on  "divitiis  repertis,''  6.  610. 
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0  PATER,  &C.,  .  .  .  CORPORA  (w.  719-21). — "  IrB   SUBLIME 

redire,  ad  caelum,  h.  e.  ad  vitam,"  Heyne.  "  Aliquas  (iigen 
eine  seele)  hinc  sublimes  (aufwarts)  ad  caelum  (die  oberweli 
IRE,"  Thiel.  '^  Ita  ire  ut  sublimes  evadant,  in  looum  perv< 
niant  altiorem,"  Grossrau.  '^  Sublimes,  i.  e.  mrsum  tendent 
(cf.  1.  263  et  5.  255),  cum  ire  coniungendum  esse  patet,*'  Fo: 
biger.  "  lunge  ire  sublimes,"  Wagner  (1861).  I  object  (1 
that  the  structure  aliquas  animas  ire  sublimes  ad  caelum  tc 
forcibly  and  roughly  separates  the  words  sublimes  and  animj 
placed  together  in  so  close  and  natural  connexion.  (3),  thi 
the  emphasis  thrown  by  this  structure  on  sublimes  (see  Ren 
on  "  ora,"  2.  247),  and  especially  on  sublimes  coming  after  a 
caelum,  is  too  strong,  suggests  the  notion  of  ascent  not  mere! 
to  the  upper  world,  the  upper  air,  already  expressed  by  a 
CAELUM,  but  to  the  sky,  i.e.  to  heaven,  which  is  not,  and  : 
not  even  by  those  who  adopt  the  structure  pretended  to  b 
the  meaning.  (8),  that  it  being  only  (both  according  to  on 
author  himself,  verse  758  : 

'*  illustres  animas  noetnimquc  in  nomen  ituras/* 

and  those  later  writers  who  have  adopted  their  notions  of  sue 
matters  from  our  author,  ex,  gr.  Manil.  1.  756  (ed.  Delph.)  : 

*'  an  fortes  animaey  diffnataqu6  nominacaelo 
corporibus  rc&oluta  suis,  terraeque  remissa, 
hue  migrant  ex  orbc,  siiiimque  habitantia  caelum 
aetherios  vivunt  annos,  mu^doquc  fniuntur?*' 

(where  Grronov.    Ohsrrr.  1,  11  :  ***Terrae  remissa'  dicit  pro 
terra  rcmism^^  [ Bon tley  reads  "  terraque  remissa"]);  Calpuru 
8.  35  : 

**  omniparcns  aether,  et  rerum  causa  liquores, 
corporis  et  genitrix  tclliis,  yitalis  et  aer, 
arcipite  hos  calamos,  atque  haec  nostro  Meliboeo 
mittite,  »  sentire  datur  post  fata  quietis. 
nam  si  ttubUnwH  animac  caelcstia  templa 
sidoreasque  colunt  sedes,  mundoque  fruuntur ; 
tu  noutrcw  adverte  modos,  quos  ipse  benigno 
pectore  fovisti,  quos  tu,  Meliboeo,  probasti  **) 

ivoine  nobler  spirits,  and  not  the  vulgar  crowd  of  spirits  wl 
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czne  back  to  the  earth  from  Lethe,  the  addition  to  animas  of 
UMEB  in  the  sense  of  nobiey  elecated^  auhlime^  is  absolutely 
(4),  that  sublimis  is  no  less  commonly  used  figu- 
.<:dYelyy  or  to  express  moral  elevation,  than  literally,  or  to 
phyaioal  elevation  {ex,gr,  Ovid,  Atnar.  1,  15.  23: 


**  cannina  sublimis  tanc  sunt  peiitura  Lueretiy 

-  ex  Ponio,  3.  3,  103  : 

**  mms  tua  sublimis  supra  genus  cmiuet  ipsum/* 

•  Met.  U'  U20: 

*"*  aspidc  banc  natis  thalamoque  Athamantis  habentem 
sublimes  animoSf  et  alumni  numine,  luno.*' 

-  Favt.  1.  995: 

**  quid  vetat  et  Stellas,  ut  quaeque  oriturque  caditque 

dicere  ?  promissi  pars  sit  et  ista  mei. 
felicee  animos,  quibus  haec  cognoscere  primis, 

inque  domos  superas  scandere  cura  fuit !  , 
credibile  est  illos  pariter  vitiisque  locisque 

altius  humaniB  exseruisse  caput, 
non  Venus  et  vinum  sublimia  peetora  fregit, 

officiumve  fori,  militiaeve  labor, 
nee  leyis  ambitio,  perfusaque  gloria  fuco, 

magnarumve  fames  sollicitayit  opum. 
admovere  oculis  distantia  sidera  nostris  ; 

aetheraque  ingenio  supposuere  suo," 

*^^re  "sublimia"  is,   according  to  Ovid's  usual  play  upon 
^^-^^ds,  used  literally  and  figuratively  at  once.     Varro,  jB.  R.  2, 
antiqui  reges  et  sublimes  vtri^'y.     And  (5),  because,  that 
e  spirits  should  be  willing  to  return  into  the  dull  flesh  is 
-^"Qifls  proper  subject  for  Aeneas's  surprise  and  wonder  than  that 
e  sublime  spirits  should.    For  all  these  reasons,  I  agree  un- 
^^^tatingly  with  Servius  (ed.  Lion) :  "  non  omnes,  sed  subli- 
^^^xm;'*  and,  there  being  no  important  variety  of  reading  on 
^Itich  to  throw  the  blame,  aseribe  the  mistake  of  Heyne, 
Tuiel,  Gt)ssrau,  Forbiger,  and  Wagner,  no  less  than  the  hesita- 
tion of  Asoensius  ("in  sublimi  sitas,  aut  egregias").  La  Cerda 
(**  an  iilustreb  et  nobiksy  ut  plerique ;  an  haec  est  sententia : 
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fierine  potest  ut  animae  quae  nunc  sunt  in  inferno  iterum  supema^^ 
etmhlimes  reddantur?^^)^  and  Conington  ("sublimes  apparentl^J 
with  IRE,  like  'sublimis  abit,'  1.  415  [419J.  It  would  seem  t^J 
be  more  forcible,  if  we  could  take  it  of  the  nature  of  the  bouKj 
that  which  ought  to  make  it  delight  in  an  exalted  life,  at-tf 
opposed  to  the  life  enjoyed  in  connexion  with  tarda  cx>r-^ 
PORA  .  .  .  but  the  presence  of  ad  caelum  in  the  context  woulc^- 
make  this  awkward  here"),  either  to  the  inherent  obscuritjt 
of  the  Latin  language,  or  to  a  defect  of  style  in  our  author,  oiM 
perhaps  to  both  causes  combined. 

Sublimes  animas. — So  vs.  758  (already  quoted),  "  illustrei 
animas*';  11.  24,  **egregias  animas'*;  6.  827,  " Concordes  ani 
mae";  6.  818,  "animamque  superbam  ultoris  Bruti. 
Roman  is  styled  "  sublimis,"  lofty  or  sublime-minded,  by  Hor.  - 
Epist.2.1.16U: 

*'  tentavit  quoque  rem  [Romaniis],  si  digne  vertere  poMet, 
ct  plocuit  aibi,  natura  subliini/f  et  acer ;  ** 

and  a  young  man  in  comparison  of  his  senior,  by  the  same  ** 
author.  Art,  Poet.  165: 

**  sublimis  cupidusque  et  amata  relinquere  pemix.'* 

Quae  lucis  miseris  tam  dira  cupido  ? — ^Wagner  (ad  vers. 
888)  objects  that  it  is  inconsistent  in  our  author  to  describe  the 
spirits  who  inhabit  the  Elysian  plains,  which  enjoy  a  splendid 
sunlight  of  their  own  (vs.  640  : 

**  largior  hie  campos  aether  ct  luniine  vestit 
purpureo,  solcuiquc  suum,  sua  sidera  norunt"), 

as  having  a  dire  longing  for  the  light.  The  error  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  Virgil,  but  in  his  commentator,  "  lux"  in  our  text  not 
meaning  lig/ity  but  (according  to  a  use  of  the  tenn  very  common 
in  Latin  writers)  life.     Compare  Sil.  Ital.  16.  72  : 

**  per  medios  Hunnon,  palmas  post  terga  revinctus, 
ecce,  trahebatiir,  lucernqne  (heu  dulcia  caeli 
lumina !)  captivus  lueetn  inter  vincla  petebat.*' 

Virg.  Gcorg.  If-  ^55: 

.     •     •     **  turn  corpora  ^//ftf  carentura 
exportant  tettis  ct  tristia  funeia  diicunt." 
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Ibid.  U-  i71 : 

**  at  cantu  commotae  Erebi  de  sedibus  imis 
umbrae  ibant  tennes  simulacraque  luee  caxentum,*^ 

And  SO  Aen.  6,  761 :  "  proxima  sorte  tenet  luck  loca"  \the  lot 
(or  lots)  not  of  lights  but  of  life].  So  completely,  in  this  use  of 
the  word  lux  for  life^  is  the  notion  of  light  lost  and  that  of  life 
substituted  for  it,  that  Telesinus  (Sil.  10.  153)  **  exhalat  lucem 
in  auras,"  exhales,  of  course  not  his  light,  but  his  life  into  the 
air: 

.     .     .     ^*  supremam  Telesinus  in  auras 
exhalat  lucem,  et  dubitantia  lumina  condit** 

The  Latin  writers  seem  to  have  adopted  this  use  of  light  for  life 
from  the  Ghreeks.     See  Eurip.  Iphig,  in  Aulid.  1289  (Stock)  : 

ovS*  at\iov  ToSc  (t^tyyosy 

where  0ei»c  so  entirely  means  lifcy  and  so  little  means  lighty  that 
in  order  to  express  light  the  poet  found  it  necessary  to  add 
oiXioi;  0E77OC.  The  Italians  use  the  term  in  the  same  sense,  as 
Petr.  Son,  ("  Quando  io  son  tutto  volto  in  quella  parte") : 

**  i  che  temo  del  cor  che  mi  si  parte, 
e  veggio  presso  il  fin  de  la  mia  luw^ 

See  Eemm.  on  1.  550 ;  2.  360. 

pRiNcipio  CAELUM  AC  TERRAS,  &c. — There  could  be  no 
clearer  or  more  explicit  exposition  of  that  pantheism,  that  Grod- 
in-all,  which  is  the  real  core,  not  indeed  of  exoteric,  popular,  or, 
if  I  may  so  say,  heathen,  but  of  esoteric,  hidden,  mystic  Chris- 
tianity, that  pantheism  which  is  denounced  by  the  apostle  of  the 
exoteric  doctrine  as  the  fundamental,  first  and  worst,  error  of  the 
wicked  and  impious  times  on  which  it  has  been  the  unhappy  lot 
of  his  most  sacred  Holiness  to  fall.  See  "Syllabus  Complectens 
Praecipuos  Nostrae  Aetatis  Errores  Qui  Notantur  In  Allocutioni- 
bus  Consistorialibus,  In  Encyclicis,  Aliisque  Apostolicis  Litteris 
Sanctissimi  Domini  Nostri  Pii  Papae  IX.",  §  I. :  "  Pantheismus, 
Naturalismus  et  Rationalismus  absolutus.  I.  Nullum  supre- 
mum,  sapientissimum,  providentissimumque  Numen   divinum 
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exsistit  ab  hao  rerum  universitate  dlBtinotum,  et  Deus  idem  est 
ao  rerum  natura  et  iccirco  immutationibus  obnoxius,  Densque 
reapse  fit  in  homine  et  mundo,  atque  omnia  Deus  sunt  et  ipsis- 
simam  Dei  habent  sub&tautiam ;  ao  una  eademque  res  est  Deus 
oum  mundoy  et  proinde  spiritus  eum  materia,  neoessitas  oum 
libertate,  verum  cum  false,  bonum  cum  male,  et  iustum  oum 
iniusto.  (Alloc.  Maxima  quidem*  9  iunii  1862)."  A  similar 
exposition  of  the  same  philosophical  theory  is  to  be  found  in 
many  other  of  the  Latin  poets,  ex.  gr.  in  Lucretius,  in  Manilius, 
2.  60 : 


(( 


namque  canam  tacita  naturae  mente  potentem 
infusumque  deum  caelo,  tenisque,  fretoque, 
ingentem  aequali  moderantem  foedere  molenii 
totumque  alterno  conflensu  vivere  mundum, 
et  rationis  agi  motu,  cum  spiritus  unus 
per  cunctas  habitet  partes  atque  irriget  orbem, 
omnia  penrc^tans,  corpusque  animale  figuret ;  *' 

and  again,  1.  525 : 

'*  at  manet  incolumis  mundus  suaque  omnia  servat, 
quae  nee  longa  dies  auget  minuitque  senectus, 
nee  motus  puncto  curvat,  cursusque  fatigat ; 
idem  semper  erit,  quoniam  semper  fuit  idem, 
non  alium  videre  patres  aliumve  nepotes 
aspicient:  deus  est,  qui  non  mutaturin  aevum." 

Principio. — Compare  fragment  of  the  Chrysippm  of  Euri- 
pides,  quoted  in  Rem.  on  4.  160-168 ;  also  Hesiod,  Theog.  l^S: 

oi  V  ofifipoTOP  o<r<ray  itiaeu 
Otwv  yttfos  aiBoioy  trpcorop  K\ttov<Tiv  ooiSi}, 
c(  apx^^  ^^^  ^^'A  '^^^  Ovpopos  (vpvs  erutrtv. 

LUCENTEMQUE  GLOBUM   LUNAE  TITANIAQUE  ASTRA. "  Sol  et 

Luna  erant  Titanes.  Luna  titaniaque  astra,  quasi  diceres:  /una, 
a<j  non  sola  luna  sed  utnimque  antrum  Titanium,*'  Wagner  (1861). 
So  the  meaning  is :  both  the  moon,  and  the  mn  and  moon ;  both 
Luna,  and  Sol  and  Luna!  I  rather  suspect  not,  but  both  the 
moon  and  the  sun.  "  Astra"  alone,  without  even  so  much  as  an 
explanatory  or  defining  adjunct,  is  used  twice  at  least  by  Statius 


•  "  quidem ^^:  so  the  newspaper  cutting  inserted  in  Dr.  James  Henry's  MS. — 
J.  F.  D. 
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signify  the  sun's  light,  the  sun,  viz.,  Theb.  11.  93  (of  the 

eot  of  the  sun's  light  on  the  toroh  and  snakes  of  Megaera) : 

.     .     .     *'  hebet  infera  caelo 
tazufi,  et  inBuetoB  angues  nimia  astra  soporant ; " 

d  ibid.  1.  SOIf  (of  Mercury)  : 

«  Bumma  pedum  propere  plantaribus  illigat  alls, 
obnubitque  comas,  et  temperat  aatra  galero/* 

jprotecU  his  head  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  with  his  gakrus^  un- 
doubtedly the  meaning  of  Statins,  as  appears  from  a  comparison 
"^rith  Oalpum.  Uclog.  1,  6: 

'*  no9  qiioque  vicinis  cur  non  succedimus  umbris  ? 
torrida  cur  solo  defendhnua  ora  galeroV^ 

Sol  and  Luna  are  indeed  both  of  them  Titans,  and  so  far 
^^agner  is  right ;  but  Sol  is  especially  and  peculiarly  Titan, 
t^Ho  Titan  (as  4.  118 : 

.     .     .     *'  ubi  primos  craatinus  ortus 
eztuleiit  Titan j  radiisque  rctexerit  orbem/* 

S^xieca,  Here.  Aet.  968  (Dejanira,  when  about  to  kill  herself, 
^IHDstrophiziDg  the  sun  and  life) : 

'*  recede,  Titan,  tuque,  quae  blundatenes 
in  luce  miseros,  vita*')  ; 

the  cave  from  which  the  sun  sets  out  on  his  daily  journey 
"the  Titanian  cave,  "  Titania  antra"  (as  Val.  Flacc.  4.  90,  of 
rifiiDgsun: 

**  interea,  magni  iamiam  subeuntibus  astns 
Oceani  genitale  caput,  Titania  frenis 
antra  sonant ;  Sol  auricomus,  cingentibus  Horis, 
multifidum  iubar,  et  bisseno  siderc  teztam 
loricam  induitur"). 

Maono  se  corpore  miscbt. — '^  Per  totum  mundum  didita 
anima  mundi,"  Heyne.  I  find  some  difficulty  in  reconcil- 
this  use  of  the  term  magno  corpore — here  a  repetition  of 
AM  MOLBM,  which  is  again  a  general  term  embracing  the 
viously  enumerated  particulars — with  the  use  of  the  same 
Oeorg,  2.  325^  and  Pervigilium  Veneris^  55 j  for  the  earth 
^-^-ae.    Perhaps  the  best  way  of  explaining  the  apparent  incon-' 
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gruity  is  to  consider  that  the  mundus,  or  universe  of  th< 
ancient  cosmogony,  was  the  earth  considered  as  a  magnumzK 
corpus,  of  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  constellations  were  but" J 
the  dependencies  and  outfittings ;  and  that  our  author,  wheirK 

• 

speaking  in  our  text  of  the  '^tota  moles"  and  the  ''magnimzic 
corpus,"  was  in  fact  thinking  only  of  that  great  earth  of  ours  or-^ 
which  the  wliole  of  the  heavens,  nocturnal  as  well  as  diurnal  M 
was  no  more  than  the  garniture.  This  explanation  seems 
derive  no  small  confirmation  from  the  application  of  this  v< 
term  "corpore"  to  the  earth  by  Cicero,  de  Didnat,  1. 11^  in  th< 
course  of  a  poem  which  treats  of  the  mundus  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  our  text  as  to  be  quoted  by  commentators 
parallel : 

'*  principio  aetherio  flammatus  luppiter  igni 
vertitur,  et  totum  collustrat  lumino  mundum, 
menteqiie  divina  caelum  terrafujue  pctessit : 
quae  pcnitus  scnsus  hominum  vitasque  retentat, 
aetherifl  aetemi  septa  atque  inclusa  cavemis. 


omnia  iam  cemes  divina  mente  notata. 

•        •••••••* 

aut  cum  Be  gravido  tremefecit  eorpwe  telltti. 


»» 


If  it  be  objected  that  the  same  term  is  applied  by  Ovid,  Met.  1. 
18,  to  the  chaos  out  of  which  all  things  were  created,  I  reply,  as 
before,  that  the  chaos  of  the  ancients — and  indeed  I  might  say 
of  the  moderns  who,  adopting  the  ancient  theory,  believe  in  a 
chaos — consisted  merely  of  the  as  yet  unarranged  materials  of 
the  earth,  out  of  which  materials  issued  at  a  certain  moment, 
nobody  knew  wliy  or  how,  the  existing  arrangement  of  land, 
water,  air,  light,  and  fire.  The  "  corpus"  of  Ovid's  chaos  was, 
then,  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  corpus  of  the  as  yet  unar- 
ranged earth,  exactly  as  Virgil's  "corpus  magnum"  was  the 
corpus  of  the  same  earth  arranged  and  digested  into  its — shall 
I  say  organs,  or  shall  I  say  departments? — land,  water,  air, 
light,  and  fire. 
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733-744. 

-ht^^cd  metuunt  cupiuntque  dolent  gaudentque  neque  auras 
k:es:^iciunt  clatjsae  tenebris  et  carcere  caeco 
qxjit*  et  supremo  quum  lumixe  vita  reliquit 
no:^^   tamen  omne  malum  miseris  nec  funditus  omnes 
cx>it,:^oreae  excedunt  pestes  penitusque  necesse  est 
mux^ta  diu  concreta  modis  inolescere  miris 
eltcio  exercektur  poenis  veterumque  malorum 
su:^i»jlicia  expendunt  aliae  panduntur  inanes 
scrs:ipknsae  ad  ventos  alus  sub  gurgite  vasto 
in:^:kctum  eluitur  scelus  aut  exuritur  igni 

QXJIS<aUE  SU08  PATIMUR  MANES  EXINDE  PER  AMPLUM 
MITTTXMUR  ELYSIUM  ET  PAUCI  LAETA  ARVA  TENEMUS 


T^AH.  ZECT.  (vs.  733). 

5fKC  M:  Itom.    in  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. 

I  Vat.  (NEa.»),  Pal,,  Med,  (NEa.*) ;  "In  antiqnis  omnibus  codd. 
^uos  yiderim  eodem  exemplo  legitur  nsque,"  Pierius.f  III  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Haupt;  WsLgn.  {Praest) ;  Ribb. 


^^S.  LECT.  (v8.  734). 

^^SPICIUKT  II H.  HI  Don,  (adTer.  Andr,  5.  4.  3^) ;  St.  Hieronym.  [Ep. 
133,  ad  Ctesiphont.);  Princ. ;  Ven.  1470, 1471, 1475 ;  Mil.  1475  ;  Bresc. ; 
Paris,  1600 ;  Fabricius ;  Bersm. ;  R.  Steph. ;  P.  Manut. ;  H.  Steph. ; 
Ha  Ceida;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1671);  Fea  [Sagyio)\  Haupt. 

'^^splcixTKT  I  Vat, J  Pom,,  Pal,,  Med.;  Pierius*  (but  see  note  on  neqtje 
above).  II  if;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  Ill  Yen.  1472;  Hildebert. 
^Bpist.  57  s  Phil. 

^'»^cnjNT  n  J¥.  in  N.  Heins.  (1676,  1704) ;  Heyne ;  Peerlk. ;  Pott. ; 
Wagn.  {Lect,  Virg,  and  Praest,)',  Ribb. 


*  Inexactly  quoted  by  Ribb.  neque. 

"t"  Our  generally  bo  correct  and  trustworthy  Pieiius  should  have  excepted  the 

^^^an,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  reads  nec.    "With  respect  to  despiciunt  involved 

.  ^  H^QUB  in  the  same  too  universal  statement,  **  In  ontiquis  omnibus  codd.  quos 

®*"iiu  eodem  exemplo  legitur  nequb  auras  despiciunt,"  he  has  himself  taken 

^  make  the  exception  **  Alicubi  etiam  *  respicere'  habetur." 
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snsPiciXTirT  m  Mil.  1474  ;  Mod. 

Conington  lias  bespiciunt  in  his  small  ed. ;  bispiciunt,  supported  with  a 
note,  in  his  large  ed. 


VAM.  LECT,  (vs.  738). 
INOLESCEBE  I  Vat.y  liom.^  Pal.,  Med.    II  ^f.     Ill  Princ;  Ven.  1475; 
Mil.   1475;  Bresc. ;  P.  Manut. ;    D.  Heins. ;   N.  Heins.  (1671,   1676, 
1704);  Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef.;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
ed.  1861);  Lad. 

M0LLE8CEBK  D  A ;  Casanata  (Fca).     Ill  Yen.  1471,  1472;  Mod. 

ABOLKSCEBE  III  Fea  {Sagifio)  ex  coni. 


Auras  (vs.  733). — "Lucem,"  Heyne,  Wagner.  The  reader 
who,  taking  the  trouble  to  cast  his  eye  over  the  Heynian  indeXy 
shall  have  observed  that  in  no  one  of  the  other  ninety-four  in- 
stances in  which  it  has  been  used  by  Virgil  does  the  word 
aurae  bear  the  meaning  of  "lux,'*  will  hardly  require  to  be 
informed  by  me  how  little  likely  it  is  that  "  lux"  should  be  the 
correct  interpretation  of  aurae  in  the  passage  before  us.  EVom 
the  slightest  examination  of  those  ninety-four  instances  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  (omitting  the  metaphorical  "  populares 
aurae"  of  6.  817)  Virgil  never  uses  the  word  aurae  except  in 
one  or  other  of  the  two  following  senses,  or,  to  speak  morio 
accurately,  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  following  varieties  of  the 
same  general  sense  :  either,  first,  to  express  those  airs  which  we 
feel  blowing  upon  us,  the  gentler  currents  of  that  atmosphere 
by  which  we  are  immediately  surrounded ;  or,  secondly,  those 
remoter  parts  of  the  same  atmosphere,  which,  high  above  our 
heads,  and  beyond  our  reach  or  touch,  and  made  known  to  us 
only  by  our  sense  of  sight,  we  denominate  the  sky.  In  the 
former  of  these  senses  the  word  is  to  be  understood  in  all  such 
expressions  as  the  following :  "  crebrescunt  optatae  aurae,"  3. 
530 ;  "  vooat  carbasus  auras,"  4.  417 ;  "  Zephyri  tepentibus 
auris,"  Oeorg.  2.  330;  &c.  Examples  of  its  use  in  the  latter 
sense  are :  "  omnia  ferre  sub  auras,"  2.  158 ;  "  furit  aestus  ad 
auras,"  2.  759  ;  "  sub  auras  erigit  fluctus,"  3.  422 ;  "  saxa  sub 
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glomeraV'  3.  576  ;  "  auras  sospiciens/'  10.  898 ;  "  assur- 
in  auras,"  Oearg.  3, 109.  Often,  but  by  no  means  always, 
aurae  is  used  in  this  seoond  sense,  an  adjective  is  added 
ill  cxrder to  give  force  anddeamess :  ''auras  aetherias,"  Georg.  2. 
^9X  ;  ^'saperas  auras,"  6. 427,  above;  "aerias  auras,"  5. 520  [not, 
,  aerial  air^  or  aerial  lights  but  aerial  sky].  It  is  in  this,  its 
,  sense,  that  "  aurae"  is  used  in  the  passage  before  us. 
«  souls,  shut  up  in  the  dark  prison  of  the  body,  lose  their 
L'e  perception,  become  brutalized,  and  cease  to  look  back  to,  or 
^^  any  regard  for,  their  celestial  origin,  the  caelum,  sky,  or 
aaae"  ("superae  aurae"),  from  whence  they  originally  came. 
»inpare  6.  363 :  ''  caeli  iucundum  lumen  et  auras,"  where 
the  addition  of  ''  auras"  to  a  word  expressive  of  light 
CDiTB  that  ''auras"  itself  does  not  express  that  idea.  The 
luft  corresponds  to  the  Latin  aurae,  not  merely  in  the 
of  these  significations,  but,  as  appears  from  the  following 
e,  in  the  second  also,  Werner,  Die  Sohne  des  Thalen^ 
fl  2,  prolog : 

'*  68  diinkte  ihm,  als  schaut'  er  nnsem  erdball 
gleicb  einer  ungeheuren  griinen  kugel, 
die  zwiflcben  meer  imd  luft  gehanget  war.'* 

This  double  Yirgilian  use  of  the  word  aurae  once  clearly 

,  we  immediately  perceive  the  true  meaning  of  that 

7  misunderstood  passage  in  the  first  Eclogue  (vs.  57), 

^^^net  frondator  ad  auras,"  not  tcill  sing  to  the  air,  which  were 

^naob  as  to  say  will  sing  to  no  purpose,  ufilljhrou?  away  his  song 

"partem  voluores  dispersit  in  auras,"  11.  795,  whei^  "  volu- 

"  is  added  to  show  that  "  auras  "  is  used  in  the  former  of 

^^  two  senses  given  above),  but  will  sing  to  the  sky,  his  only  com- 

V^ny^^wUl  sing  alone,  or,  as  correctly  rendered  by  Fea,  da  se, 

Besficiunt  (vs.  734)  is  the  true  reading.  The  meaning 
sSofded  by  dispiciunt  ("proprie  dicitur  de  iis  qui  caed  fue- 
rBQt,  aut  in  tenebris  versantes  pnmum  vident  lucem,"  Wagner) 
jB  inappropriate,  the  (as  I  think)  plain  drift  and  intention  of 
Virgil,  as  shown  by  the  whole  context,  being  to  say,  not  cannot 
disiinctly  see  {distinguish),  but  do  not  care  to  see,  have  acquired  a 
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preposition ;  yet  it  is  the  conjunction.  This,  if  I  may  so 
false  position  almost  necessitates  the  reader,  even  after  his 
ksL'vxng  oonneoted  cum  as  the  conjimction  with  rei.iquit,  to  con- 
xn^Kit  it,  imperceptibly  to  himself,  as  the  preposition  with  supremo 
S'TJi^iNE,  and  to  undei-stand  the  words  to  mean  not  when  at  their 

day  life  has  left  them^  but  when  life  mth  its  last  day  has  left 


SuPRBMO  LUMiNE  is  not  "  with  its  last  ray''  (Conington), 
at  Ifteir  last  day^  i.e.,  tfmr  last  dny  hamng  arrived^  their  last 

hacing  shone  on  them. 
Inolescere  (vs.  738). — I  reject  Fea's  conjecture,  aboles- 
RE,  and  adhere  to  the  vulgar  reading  and  interpretation ;  first 
.use  of  the  excellent  sense  thus  obtained  ;  and  secondly,  be- 
1188  both  reading  and  interpretation   are  confirmed  both  by 
in  his  account  of  the  condemnation  of  the  shade  of 
US  by  Bhadamanthus,  in  Rufin,  2,  50 U  : 


(( 


<*n,  pectus  inust^G 
deformant  maculae,  vitiisque  inolevit  imago  ;  ** 

bj  Silius,  8.  582 : 

"  nunc  Silanis  quoe  nutrit  aquis,  quo  gurgite  tradunt 
duritiem  lapidum  mersis  inoleseere  raniis.*' 

e  mollescere  of  the  Casimata  MS.  quoted  by  Fea,  of  three 
Ihe  second-class  MSS.  examined  by  myself,  and  of  the  Modena 
•  of  1476,  has  evidently  arisen  from  the  in  of  inolescere 
ng  mistaken  by  the  copyist  for  m,  the  former  being  some- 

es  written  so  like  the  latter  in  those  MSS.  in  which  the  i  has 

dot,  as  to  be  absolutely  undistinguishable  from  it. 

Ergo  exercentur  poenis,  veterumqite  malorum  supplicia 
^KKDUNT. — Compare  Sil.  13.  869  (ed.  Eup.) : 

.     .     .     **  sod  luce  remota 
si  nulla  est  vonia,  ct  mcrito  mors  ipsa  laborat, 
perfidiae  Poenus  quibus  aut  Phlcgethontis  in  undis 
exuret  ductor  scelus,  aut  quae  digna  renatos 
ales  in  aetemum  laniabit  morsibus  artus  F" 

Panduntur  inanes  suspensae  ad  ventos. — These  words 
3)«q>hrastic  of  crucifixion.  Panduntur,  are  opened,  expanded^ 
^ady  L  e.,  their  arms  are  spread  wide  out  on  each  side  to  their 

-XBTET,  ABNSIDBA,  VOL.  III.  27 
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greatest  length  so  that  the  person  appears  as  if  opened.  Sus^ 
PEN8AE,  hmtg  upf  vis.,  on  the  cross.  Compare  Soph.  AnHff,  309: 
J^cvrrcc  Kpi/nafnoi.    Monil.  5.  551  (Jacob.,  of  Andromeda) : 

**  mollia  per  duTM  panduntur  brachia  cautes ; 
astrinxere  pedea  scopulis  iDiectaque  vinela, 
et  cruco  virginea  moritura  puella  pependit.'* 

Matthew  Paris  records  an  ordinance  of  the  king  of  Franoe  ii 
1248,  A.  D.,  that  clippers  of  coin  **  patibulis  laqneatofi  vent< 
praesentari ;"  which  is  plainly  no  other  than  hanging  in  ohainfl 

InFECTUM   .    .    .    SCELUS    .    .   .    EXURITUR    IGNI. — 8o     CteOTQ 

1.  87: 

.    .    .     *'  illis  omne  per  ignem 
excoquitur  vitium,  atque  exsudat  inutilis  humor." 

QUISQUE  8UOK  PATIMUK  MANES.    ExiNDE  PER  AMPLVM  IIITTI' 
MUR    ELYSIUM,    ET   PAUCI    LAETA   ARVA   TENEMUS. It   haS    beel 

argued  concerning  these  verses  that  they  are  either  misplacec 
and  should  come  after  the  three  following  lines,  or  that  they  sn 
interpolated — "  Ut  nunc  versus  so  ordine  excipiunt,  aut  nova  ii 
Elysio  fit,  aut  inchoata  ante  animarum  purgatio  in  Elysio  abeok 
vitur,  quod  onmino  novum  est  et  insolens.  Nam  si  vss.  743, 74  ■ 
iam  peracta  purgatione,  in  Elysium  missae  sunt  animae,  que: 
mode  iterum  v.  745  sequi  potest  donec  longa  dies,  &o.,  hoc  een 
DOJiJLC  purgatae  fueriiit  ?  Itaque  suspicari  licet  versus  esse  tnwK 
positos ;  et  retrahendos  vss.  745-747  ante  743  [a  change  in  tin 
order  of  the  verses  which  has  been  actually  adopted  not  mereS 
by  the  Parma  editor  and  Brunck  and  Bothe,  but  even  by  lUM 
beck].  .  .  Enimvero  quo  curatius  hunc  locum  inspicio,  eo  nuuLJ 
f estius  mihi  fit,  versus  esse,  seu  a  poeta  noudiun  expolitos^  n^ 
in  suum  numerum  et  ordinem  redactos,  seu,  quod  multo  magrr 
probabile,  supposititios  et  e  margine  illatos  743,  744,"  Heyn^ 
On  the  contrary,  the  verses  ate  genuine  and  in  their  propc 
place ;  an  intercalation  of  the  author  himself  to  meet  the  obvioix 
objection  not  only  of  Aeneas  on  the  moment,  but  of  every  reader: 
"  How  is  the  account  you  are  now  giving  consistent  with  you^ 
being  found  younjelf  here  in  Elysium — verse  638  : 

*  dovcucre  locos  laetos  ot  amoena  vireta 
fortimatorum  iiomorum  sedesquc  beatas  ;' 
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still  more  explicit,  5.  734 :  '  amoena  piorum  concilia  Ely- 

numque  colo'  P    It  is  as  impossible,  on  the  one  hand,  that  you, 

lately  dead,  should  already  have  imidergone  this  tedious  pur- 

,  as  it  is  impossible,  on  the  other,  that  you  should  be  here 

Slysium  without  having  undergone  it,  without  having  had 

your  mortal  alloy  thoroughly  purged  out."    The  two  verses 

ttffoid  as  satisfactory  an  answer  as  could  perhaps  be  given  to  so 

era!barrassing  a  question.    '*  Everyone  is  treated  according  to  his 

particular  circumstances — quisque  suos  patimub  manes;  the 

more  impure,  the  longer  the  purification ;  the  less  impure,  the 

fih.orter.     With  very  exalted  spirits,  the  process  is  little  more 

tlian  a  form,  and  we  are  despatched  off-hand  to  wide  Elysium, 

'^liere  a  few  of  us   (pauci)   remain  permanently,  while  the 

fiT^oater  number  are  sent  back  again,  as  you  see  yonder,  to 

^^o;"  the  last  dause  of  the  intercalation  having  for  its  object 

^^  jMiy  the  further  and  no  less  obvious  inquiry,  "  is  your  stay 

in  Elysium  to  be  as  temporary  as  that  of  all  those  whom  we 

yonder  at  the  river's  side  ?  "   The  passage  being  thus  under- 

^*Ood,  the  change  of  person  from  the  third  to  the  first  has  a 

^^^^Jsiaotoxy  explanation,  Anchises  digressing  in  the  clauses, 

-^"HiiUR,  MiTTiMUR,  and  TENBMus,  from  the  more  general  ao- 

^^^^tut  of  the  whole  human  race,  broken  off  at  igni  and  resumed 

DoNBCy  to  the  particular  account  of  the  category  to  which  he 

belongs. 
Makbs. — Vot,  according  to  Servius's  first  guess,  ^'supplicia 
sunt  apud  Manes,"  this  being  a  meaning  of  Manes  not 
y  without  example,  but  plainly  invented  to  serve  the  present 
;  nor,  according  to  Servius's  second  guess,  ^*  genios  quos 
Yita  sortimur,"  a  meaning  no  less  without  example,  and 
^^n  if  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  term,  afford- 
no  intelligible  sense  in  our  context ;  nor  yet  with  Mr.  Munro, 
'^ntbridge  Journal  ofPhilology^  vol.  2,  No.  3,  page  145  :  "  garb 
death,  t.  e.y  the  shadowy  semblance  of  one's  living  self  which 
^  dead  spirit  [I]  was  supposed  to  assume  at  the  funeral  pile  or 
[!]  " — a  meaning  as  wholly  without  example  as  either 
t;lie  former,  and  affording  in  the  context  a  scarcely  more  in- 
-^iigible  sense,  but  the  slate  ofdeathy  i.  e.,  the  state  of  disembodied 

27* 
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spirits  in  HadeSy  exactly  as  (#i),  Val.  Place.  1.  649  : 


the  very  passage  cited  by  Wagner  (1861)  in  proof  of  his 
tion :  "  Quod  in  vivo  homine  corpus  est,  id  in  mortuo  umbra ; 
quod  animus,  manes,'*  and  his  consequent  interpretation  of  our 
text :  "  Itaque  manes  suos  paiiy  quandoquidem  agitur  de  sup* 
plieiis  interpretabimur :  poenas  Uhidinuin  atqne  onmis  ptiavifatis 
mcie  patiy^  Ovid's  meaning  being,  all  the  while,  not  M^  shadow 
of  the  body  mil  carry  down  to  the  departed  spirit y  but  the  shadow 
(or  departed  spirit)  mil  carry  dotcn  to  its  state  of  being^  or  plaee^ 
in  Hades.    See  Macrobius,  Somn.  Scip,  1.  10 :  "  Secundum  haee 
igitur  quae  a  theologis  assenintur,  si  vere  qitisque  suos  pati- 
MUR  MANES,  ct  iuferos  in  his  corporibus  esse  credimus,  quid  aliud. 
intelligendum  est,  quam  mori  animam,  cum  ad  corporis  infema- 
demergitur:  vivere  autem,  cum  ad  supera  post  corpus  evadit?"* 
♦.  e.f  "  if  we  are,  as  the  theologists  say,  actually  at  present  suf- 
fering a  state  of  the  dead,  from  which  we  are  to  be  relieved  a 
our  death,"  etc. — in  which  passage  of  Macrobius  it  will  be  o 
served  that  not  only  "  Manes "  but  "  inferos "  is  used  in  th 
precise  sense  which  I  assign  to  manes  in  our  text. 


*/ 

•/ 


.  '  ^    .     *'  nee  iam  merito  tibi,  Typbi,  quietum 
ulla  parens  volet  Elysium  Manesqao  pioram*' 

[the  state,  condition,  or  place  of  the  pious  dead].     (f#),  Stat. 
Theb.  11.  562  (of  Eteocles) : 

•     .    .     **  nondum  ille  j?^tff<i> 
Manibus  nltrices  animam  servabat  in  iras*' 

(where  "nondum  peractis  Manibus"  is:  the  state  of  death  not 
being  yet  completely  brought  about ;  in  other  words,  Eteocles  fwt 
being  yet  completely  dead),     (c),  Ovid,  Met.  9.  U06  (of  Amphia-        — ^ 
raus) : 

**  scductaqne  snos  Manes  telloie  ridebit 
vivus  adhuc  vatos" 

[will,  while  yet  living,  see  himself  dead,  will  go  down  alive  to       ^>^ 
the  state  of  the  dead,  will  witness  his  own  death].     And  (tf),        «  ^ 
even  Ovid,  Trist.  5.  U.  12 : 

**  nil  feret  ad  Manes  divitis  umbra  suos/' 


rxi 
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TiMUR. — Not  suffer  as  punishmentj  but  undergo^  are  mb^ 
0 ;  as  Lucan,  5.  86  (of  the  Delphio  shrme) : 

''  quia  latet  hie  superum?  quod  numen  ab  aethere  prestum 
dignatur  caecas  inclusum  habitare  cavemas  P 
quia  terram  caeli  patitur  deus,  omnia  cursus 
aeterni  secreta  tenens,  mundique  f  utuii 
conscius,  ac  populis  sese  proforro  paratus, 
contactusque  ferens  hominum,  magnusque,  potensque, 
sive  canit  fatum,  seu  quod  iubet  ille  canendo 
fitfatumP" 

a  god  of  heaven  is  said  to  suffer  earth ;  precisely  as  in 
Lt  a  man  of  earth  is  said  to  suffer  manbs,  ».  e,y  Hades,  or 
.te  or  place  of  the  dead,  the  state  or  place  of  disembodied 
Nay,  we  have  even  "  patimur  caelum,"  viz.,  in  the  sense 
ring  the  sky,  i.e.,  the  climate,  Ovid,  TiHst.  3.  S.  7 : 

*'  nee  caelum  patimur y  nee  aquis  assuevimus  istis.*' 

cpression  2>ati  manes  receives  also  some  light  no  less  from 
pression  **  pati  exequias  "  used  by  Venant.  Fortun.  Poem. 
if  Christ) : 

'*  funeiis  exequias  pater  is,  vitae  autor,  et  orbis," 

rom  the  expression  "  pati  sepulcra,"  used  by  Symposius, 

n.  53  ("  Vitis  ") : 

*'  nolo  toro  iuugi,  quamvis  placet  esse  maritam. 
nolo  virum  thalaino ;  per  mo  moa  nata  propago  est. 
nolo  sepulera  pati;  ecio  me  submergcre  terra," 

le  expression  "  perpeti  mortalia  membra "  used  by  Val. 
3.  378 : 

.     .     .     **  uon  si  mortalia  membra^ 
sortitiisque  breves,  et  parvi  tempora  fati 
perpetimur.** 

ati  exequias"  {to  suffer  or  undergo  obsequies)  is  (o  be  buried, 
pati  sepulcra"  {to  suffer  or  undergo  sepulture)  is  also  to  be 
,  and  "  perpeti  mortalia  membra,"  &c.,  to  be  short-livedy  so 
:an£S  {to  suffer  or  undergo  Manes)  is  to  be  Manes,  Very 
dl  to  the  passage  before  us  is  Georg.  k-  ^^5  : 

*'  hinc. 

qiienu[ue  sibi  tunues  nascentem  arccsscre  vitas," 
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meaning  that  everyone  at  his  biith  gets  or  is  subjected  to  a 
particular  life,  a  life  of  a  peculiar,  separate  kind,  as,  in  our  text, 
everyone  at  his  death  gets  or  is  subjected  to  a  particular  manbs^ 
a  particular  kind  of  death-existence. 

EXINDB   PER  AMPLUM   MITTIMUR  ELYSIUM,   ET  TA.VCI  ULISTA 

ARVA  TENEMUS. — The  PER  and  the  amplum  indicate  the  abund- 
ance of  space  in  Elysium,  where  each  has  sufficient  room  without 
interfering  with  or  encroaching  on  his  neighbour.  See  Eem.  on 
3.  631. 

Laeta  ARVA. — A  repetition  under  another  form  of  bltsiuii 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  Une,  according  to  our  author's  usual 
habit  of  avoiding  alike  the  repetition  of  the  originally  assumed 
term  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  personal  pronoun,  by  Uie 
use  of  a  new  substantive  (often  joined  with  its  own  adjective  or 
participle  or  adverb) ;  which  new  substantive  represents  and  brings 
back  to  mind  the  original  term. 


745-751. 

DONEC  LONGA  DIES  PERFECTO  TEMPORIS  ORBE 
CONCRETAM  EXEMIT  LABEM  PURUMQUE  RELIQUIT 
AETHERIUM  SKXSUM  ATQUE  AURAI  SIMPLICIS  IGNEM 
HAS  OMNES  UBI  MILLE  ROTAM  VOLVERE  PER  ANNOS 
LETHAEUM  AD  FLU^'IUM  DEUS  EVOCAT  AGMINE  MAGNO 
SCILICET  IMMEMORES  SUPERA  UT  CONVEXA  REVISANT 
RURSUS  ET  INCIPIANT  IN  CORPORA  VELLE  REVERTI 


VAU.  LECT.   (vs..  746). 

REUNQUIT  I  VaL^  Med,    Ilife.     Ill  Haupt ;  Wagn.  (P/*rte«<.). 

KELIQUIT  I  Ronu,  Pal.     II  f*.     Ill  Ven.  1471 ;  Mil.  1475  ;  P.  Manut. 
1).  Hfins. ;  N.  Ruins.;  Phil.;  Pott. 
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VJIR,  LECT.  [pnnei,]  (vs.  760). 

3.VNT  Brusus,  ET  INCIP.  Ill  Wakcf . ;  Supfle. 

SAKT,  Bunscjs  ET  i)f cip.  Ill  P.  Moiiut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Thiol ; 
fahn. 

ft 

SANT  BCTRSUS  ST  INCIP.  Ill  Wogii.  (1861) ;  Forb. ;  Conington. 


OMNEs  (vs.  748). — Not  the  whole  of  those  of  whom  he  has 

speaking  in  the  immediately  preceding  lines,  but  that  spe- 
3rowd  which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Aeneas,  vs.  703, 
concerning  which  he  had  made  the  inquiry  quive  viri  tanto 
»LERiNT  AGMiNE  RiPAS,  and  had  received  the  answer  ani- 
QI7IBUS  ALTERA  FATo  CORPORA  DBBBNTUR.  The  increasing 
>sity  of  Aeneas  concerning  these  "  animae"  and  the  river  on 
je  banks  they  were  collected — an  increasing  curiosity  mani- 
d  by  the  second  and  more  urgent  inquiry  :  o  pater,  anne 
UAS,  &c. — had  made  it  necessary  for  Anchises  to  give  a 
iral  description  (principio — ignem,  w.  724-47)  of  the  pur- 
rial  process  undergone  by  souls  in  Hades.  This  description 
bed  at  ignem,  vs.  747.     Anchises  returns  (see  Eem.  on  1. 

to  the  particular  subject  of  Aeneas's  curiosity,  the  "animae" 
.ered  on  the  banks  of  Lethe,  and  says  has  omnes,  ^Hhis 
d  concerning  which  you  just  now  asked  me  consists  of  those 
,  having  completed  their  thousand  years  in  Elysium  after 
r  expurgation,  are  in  a  fit  state  to  re-ascend  to  earth,  and, 
•aratory  to  such  re-ascent,  are  brought  down,  as  you  see,  to 
le,  to  drink  the  waters  of  that  river,  in  order  that  in  their 

life  they  may  have  no  recollection  of  their  old  (scilicet 
BMOREs,  &c.) ."  At  the  same  time,  although  has  omnes  thus 
ts  out  the  special  crowd  concerning  which  Aeneas  had  in- 
ed  and  concerning  which  Anchises  had  undertaken  to  inform 
fully  and  not  keep  him  in  suspense — 

DICAM  EQUIUEM,  NEC  TE  HU8PEN8UM,  NATE,  TENERO — 

"eader  must  not  fall  into  the  mistake  that  the  purified  souls  are 
led  into  two  categories,  one  consisting  of  those  who  remain 
lanently  in  Elysium,  and  the  other  of  those  who  are  specially 
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selected  for  re- ascent  to  earth.  On  the  contrary,  our  author's  mean- 
ing is,  that  all  the  purified  souls  after  a  thousand  years'  residenoe 
in  Elysium  are  alike  brought  down  to  Lethe  and  alike  re-asoend 
to  earth,  and  the  has  omnes  are  those  of  them  who  at  the  time 
of  Aeneas's  visit  had  already  undergone  their  thousand  years  of 
preparation  and  were  then  ready  for  the  re-ascent.  In  nothing  is 
our  author's  admirable  tact  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  whole  accoimt  is  calculated  to  flatter  Bomcm  vanity, 
and  especially  the  vanity  of  Augustus.  The  special  attention  of 
Aeneas  is  attracted  by  the  concourse  and  bustle  on  the  banks  of 
Lethe.  To  his  inquiry  concerning  it,  Anchises  answers  that  this 
was  the  very  thing  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  show  and  explain 
to  his  son :  that  those  were  the  souls  of  the  blest,  preparing  to 
ascend  to  earth  and  become  his  Eoman  posterity ;  that  yonder 
was  Silvius  the  Alban  king,  yonder  Procas,  yonder  Capys, 
yonder  Numitor;  that  there  were  the  foxmders  of  Nomentum 
and  Qabii  and  Fidenae  and  GoUatium  ;  there  Bomulus,  the  son 
of  Mars,  the  founder  of  Rome  itself  ;  there  Julius,  the  head  of 
the  long  Julian  line ;  and  there,  greatest  of  all,  Augustus ;  there 
every  remarkable  hero  of  the  Roman  history,  from  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  city  down  to  the  time  in  which  the  poem  was  written  : 
the  prophet,  wiser  than  most  prophets,  prophesying  no  further 
than  his  own  time,  eschewing  the  d  priori^  and  fearlessly  divin- 
ing d  posteriori  alone.  To  this  splendid  spectacle  of  foreshadowed 
Roman  grandeur,  the  whole  account  of  the  original  animation  of 
all  things  by  the  divine  spirit,  of  the  corruption  of  the  compound 
arising,  of  course,  as  in  our  own  cosmogony,  from  the  earthly 
ingredient,  of  the  purging  out  of  this  corruption  and  of  the 
restoration  of  the  spiritual  part  to  its  primitive  purity,  is  but 
subsidiary — an  explanation  necessary  to  satisfy  Aeneas  and,  of 
com'se,  the  reader,  how  it  happened  that  souls  having  had  ex- 
l)erience  of  the  wretchedness  of  this  life  should  yet  desire  to 
return  to  it  even  from  Elysiimi : 

O  PATER,  ANNE  ALIQUA8  AD  CAELUM  HINC  IKE  TUTANDUM  EST 
8UBLIME8  ANIMAS,  ITERUMQUE  AD  TAIIDA  KBYEKTI 
COHPOKA  r    ai'AE  LICIS  MISEKIS  TAM  DIKA  CUJ'IIM)  ? 

Nay,  the  whole  of  Aon(?as'8  journey  to  tho  shades  is  made  with 
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e  same  ultimate  purpose  of  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  author's 
Uo^w-countrymen  and  especially  the  vanity  of  Augustus  him- 
If  "by  the  prefiguration  of  their  and  his  greatness — see  6.  737 : 

*'  tom  genus  omne  tuum  et  quae  dentnr  moenia  disces.** 

Ixe  inculcated  doctrine,  it  will  be  observed,  is  precisely  the  e 
*9itra  oi  ours,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  the  effect  that  Elysium  is  the 
'Oxidting  place  for  this  world,  not  this  world  the  recruiting 
la.ce  for  Elysium. 

If  it  was  its  subtle  flattery  of  the  Romans  and  the  great  head 
^  the  Roman  empire  which  contributed  more  than  any  other 
^  xts  characteristics  to  the  success  of  the  Aeueid  as  a  poem,  not 
^^^  at  its  first  appearance  but  for  many  ages  after,  and  indeed 
'  long  as  the  Roman  empire  lasted,  a  success  so  great  as  to 
^•c?e  its  author  not  merely  on  a  level  with,  but  even  above,  the 
•-tlior  of  the  Iliad,  it  is  luaiuly  the  same  flattery,  the  same 
^•xiifest  ignoble  end  and  tendency  and  scope  of  the  work,  which 
Xater  times  has  produced  the  opposite  effect,  the  disparage- 
^nt  and  debasement  from  its  otherwise  well-merited  elevation, 
^  poem  too  essentially  and  intrinsically  Roman  to  interest  in 
^^  highest  degree  any  but  Romans,  and  easily  driven  out  of  the 
-Id  by  any  work,  no  matter  how  inferior,  which,  following  the 
^ctxnple  it  had  itself  set,  addressed  itself  to  the  vanity,  tastes 
*d  prejudices  of  its  contemporaries. 

Bas  is  emphatic  not  merely  as  a  pronoun  placed  before  its 
'I't,  and  (see  Rem.  on  2.  247)  first  word  of  the  line,  but  as  the 
petition  of  HAS,  verse  716.  To  this  has,  so  repeated,  or,  in  other 
^xrds,  to  the  souls  pointed  to  by  this  has,  the  whole  intervening 
ooTint  (w.  716-747)  refers. 

Hotam  (vs.  748). — Viz..  aevi,  frmpon's.  Compare  Sil.  6.  120 
1  -    Ruperti) : 

**  talis  lego  (ieuni  clivoso  trauiile  vitue 
per  Yorios  practcps  casus  rofa  volvitur  acvi^ 

^  «.43r.  4.  7  (ed.  Barnes)  : 

rpoxos  apfiaros  yap  ota 
fiioros  Tp6x<*  fwAtadfiS, 
o\iyr}  fie  Kfi<rofxi(r9a 
Kovis*  oaTfwy  KvQtvTutv, 
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Scilicet  immemores  supbra  ut  convexa  revisant  ruksus, 
ET  iNciPiAirr  in  corpora  vellb  reverti. — ^The  pause  which 
the  editors  have  put  at  rbvisant  shows  that  thej  have  wholly 
misunderstood  the  sense,  which  is  not  that  the  souls  may  revisit 
the  suPERA  CONVEXA  again,  and  there,  viz.,  in  the  supera  ook* 
VEXA,  acquire  the  desire  to  return  into  the  flesh,  but  that  the 
souls  may  acquire  the  desire  to  return  into  the  flesh  and  revisit 
the  upper  world  (or  this  earth)  again;  incipiant  in  corpora 
VELLE  reverti  and  supera  convexa  revisant  being  mutuaUy 
explanatory  (or  different  views  of  the  same  object,  viz.,  the 
return  to  this  life) ;  rursus  belonging  to  revisant,  not  to  inci- 
piant ;  and  the  two  sentences  constituting  Yirgil's  usual  vorc- 
pov  vporepov.  The  pause  is,  therefore,  to  be  removed  from 
REVISANT  and  placed  after  rursus.  Compare  7.  767  (of  Hip- 
polytus) : 

.     .    .     *^  ad  sidera  rursus 
aetheria  et  superas  caeli  venisse  sub  auras." 

Eevisant  rursus. — Let  no  one  be  offended  with  the  seem- 
ing  pleonasm.  We  have,  Ovid,  ex  PontOy  3,  3,  81 :  "  itemm 
revisam ; "  Id.  Met,  12,  557 :  "  rursus  reponere ; "  Caes.  JSelL 
Oall,  U-  k'  "rursum  reverterunt ; "  ihid.  6.  3:  "rursus  reduxit;*' 
Caes.  Bell,  Civ.  3.  93  :  "  rursus  renovate  oursu ; "  Virg.  Gearg. 
9,  231 :  "omnemque  repones  rursus  humum"  (where  "rursus" 
occupies  the  same  position  with  respect  to  "  repones  "  as  in  our 
text  with  respect  to  revisant)  ;  ibid,  2,  IfSO  :  "  rursusque  in  se 
ipsa  residant ;"  ihid,  2.  78 :  "  aut  rursum  enodes  trunci  resecan- 
tur;'*  Aen.  U.  531:  "rursusque  resurgens  saevit  amor;"  ibid. 
9,  391 :  "rursus  perplexum  iter  omne  revolvens." 

Supera  convexa. — The  upper  world  as  opposed  to  the 
Inferi,  or  Manes. 

Immemores. — The  gist  of  Anchises'  long  answer  to  the 
question  : 

O  PATEK,  ANNE  ALIQVAS  AD  CAELUM  HINC  IRE  PUTANOUM  EST 
SUBLIMES  ANIMAS,  ITEUUMQUE  AD  TARDA  REVERTI 
CORPORA  ?  QUAE  LUCI8  MISBRIS  TAM  DIRA  CUPIDO  ? 

In  order  that  the  souls  should  be  willing  and  desirous  (ciipido 
in  Aeneas's  question  and  velle  in  the  answer  of  Anchises)  to 
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into  life,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  first  lose  all 
DCioxxiory  of  previous  existence,  not  only  the  memory  of  the 
^Krr^^txshedness  they  had  formerly  suffered  in  the  world,  and  dur- 
ing^  their  expurgation  in  Hades,  but  all  memory  also  of  the 
blossedness  they  were  leaving  behind  in  Elysium;  and  so  in  fact 
raxi.  the  myth.     Compare  Sil.  13.  558 : 

"  hac  animae  caelum  repetunt ;  ac  mille  peractis 
oblitae  Ditem  redeunt  in  corp^^ra  lustris.*' 

lffa43rob.  Somn.  Scip,  1.  12 :  "  Nam  si  animae  memoriam  rerum 

divinarum,  quarum  in  caelo  erant  consciae,  ad  corpora  usque 

ief errent,  nulla  inter  homines  foret  de  divinitate  dissensio. 

8©d  oblivionem  qiiidem  omnes  desoendendo  hauriunt ;  aliae  vero 

nxa.gis,  minus  aliae."     Recollection  of  the  past  lost,  instinctive 

love  of  life  comes  into  play  unopposed,  and  the  souls  begin  in 

COKPORA  rsLLE  REVERTi.  How  natural  this  velle  will  appear  to 

Miyoiie  who  considers  how  few  there  are  who  do  not  retain  it 

even  in  spite  of  a  clear  and  perfect  memory  of  a  most  wretched 

p8wt ;  how  very  few  and  rare,  indeed,  are  those  who  at  the  last 

nxoment  of  a  well-remembered,  proverbially  wretched,  existence 

do  not  turn  from  non-existence  with  horror,  and  clutch  with 

slinost  frantic  desperation  at  the  flimsiest  straw,  the  vainest 

shadow,  the  minutest,  most  impalpable,  mote  of  existence  no 

'^^tter  where,  or  how,  or  when,  or  what.     It  is  existence,  and 

mey  ask  no  more. 

Incipiant  velle. — Compare  Oeory,  U-  UU8 :  "desine  velle." 
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761-765. 

PROXIMA  SORTE  TENET  LUCI8  LOCA  PRIMU8  AD  AURAS 
AETHERIAS  ITALO  OOMMIXTUS  SANGUINE  SURGBT 
SILVIUS  ALBANUM  NOMEN  TUA  POSTUMA  PROLES 
QUEM  TIBI  LONGAEVO  SERUM  LAVINIA  a)NIUX 
EDUCET  SILVIS  REGEM  REGUMQUE  PARENTEM 


pRoxiMA  SORTE  TENET  Lucis  LOCA. — The  meaning  is  not  that 
the  place  next  the  upper  world  was  obtained  by  Silvias  by 
the  actual  casting  of  lots ;  but,  Virgil  being  a  poet,  not  an  Iii&- 
torian,  and  using  terms  metaphorically,  the  meaning  is  that 
there  is  Silvius  in  his  allotted  (assigned  or  appointed)  place 
next  the  upper  world.  The  expression  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
**  sortiti  remos,"  3.  510,  where  see  Eem.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  "  uma"  and  "  sors"  of  Ilorace  {Od.  2.  5),  quoted  as 
grounds  for  a  literal  interpretation  of  our  text,  are  similarly 
metaphorical,  just  as  his  '*  exilium  "  in  the  same  sentence  oer- 
tainly  is,  Lucis  is  to  be  rendered  not  lighty  but  life.  See  Rem. 
on  vs.  721,  supra. 

[•4LMiteT'].  Proxima  sorte  tenet  lucis  loca. — "  Hunc 
primum  sors  continget  in  regiones  lucis  .  .  .  redeundi,"  Forbi- 
ger.  "  Proximus  est  qui  in  lucem  prodeat,''  Wagn.  [Praesf,). 
Who  that  reads  these  translations  does  not  see  in  them  the 
translation  not  of  our  text,  but  of  the  immediately  subsequent 
PRiMAS  AD  auras  AETHERIAS  suRGET  ?  OuT  tcxt  must  mean 
something  different,  or  one  of  the  clauses  is  useless.  Besides, 
by  what  possibility  can  fmcre  PROXiisrA  loca  lucis,  hold  the 
nearcd  part  of  the  lUjht  (i.e.,  of  life)  ^  be  rise  first  to  light  ?  Hein- 
sius,  seeing  the  difficulty,  would,  if  he  could,  read  Itm^  and  so 
obtain  the  sense,  here  in  Hades  oceapies  the  place  nearest  the 
light  (i.e.,  nearest  life)^  an  unobjectionable  meaning  if  there 
wore  any  authority  for  the  reading  Inci^  and  if  all  the  MS8. 
did  not  agree  in  lucis.  AVhat  then  ?  are  we  to  substitute 
Ilinsius's  conjecture?     Not   certainly  as  the  only  means   of 
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ining  a  good  sense  out  of  the  passage.  To  obtain  an  unex- 
i^^jp'fcionable  sense  as  well  as  unexceptionable  eonstruotion  we 
lififc"^r«  only  to  join  lucis  with  sorte.  We  have  then  holds  the 
^ ^?^it :9^est place  hy  the  sors  lucis,  i.e.,  by  the  lots  or  sortes  which 
Minined  who  was  to  ascend  to  life  first.  Compare  11.  110, 
artis  sorte;"  12.  54,  "pugnae  sorte;"  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  iOS, 
soxte  tori  ;"  Id.  Trist.  5.  3.  28,  "  sors  vitae."  The  "  sors"  of 
text,  viz.,  the  sors  lucis,  is  thus  the  exact  opposite  of  the  sors 
m€>.9^ti8j  that  sors  spoken  of  by  Horace,  Od,  2.  3.  22  : 

.     .     .     **  omnium 
venatur  uma,  serius,  ocius 

t^s  exitura,  et  nos  in  aetemum 
ezilium  impositura  cymbae.** 

Froxima  loca,  absolutely,  as  vs.  434 :  "  proxima  deinde 
ienent  moesti  loca,"  where  not  only  is  the  thing  described  simi- 
lar, lut "  proxima"  and  "  loca"  occupy  precisely  the  same  situa- 
tion in  the  line,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  precisely 
die  same  interval,  as  in  our  text. 

Proxima. — Next  or  nearest  to  what  ?  Of  course  to  Anchises, 
A^eneas,  and  the  Sibyl ;  for  all  these  Sroman  worthies  not  only 
'^^d  their  faces  turned  towards  Anchises  and  his  party  (adver- 
*^^,  vs.  765),  but  were  coming  towards  them  (venibntum,  ibid,). 
-^•^d  so  precisely  proximus  ili.e  procas,  vs.  767,  that  next  one 
\^Xz,,  next  to  Silvius)  is  Procas. 

SiLvius,  ALBANUM  NOMEN. — See  Ecm.  on  12.  514. 

PosTUMA  (vs.  763). — ^Not  with  Aid.  Gellius,  Servius,  Heyne, 

X^ost  humationem  parentis  creatus;"  and  Douglas,  **bom  eftir 

^fc^^r  deces  child  posthumus ; "  but  with  Caesellius  (ap.  Aul.  Gell. 

**     16),  Cynth.  Genet.,  Tumobus,  and  La  Cerda,  "  qui  Aenea 

Bene,  tardo  seroque  partu  est  editus,"  Gh:.  riiXv7€roc  :  first, 

•use  this  interpretation  alone  agrees  with  the  context 

QUBM  TIBI  LONOAEVO  SERUM  LAYINIA  CONIUX 
BDUCET  8ILVIS  ; 

^^^^ondly,  because  all  mention  or  even  allusion  to  the  death  of 
^®  person  addressed  was  always  studiously  avoided  by  the 
*ttcients  (as  it  is  indeed  still  by  the  modems)  not  only  as  in  a 
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Iiigh  degree  impolite,  but  as  unlucky  and  ominouB ;  and 
because  not  only  is  Silviua  expressly  stated  by  Ausonius  {Ep^ 
to  haye  been  the  last  or  latest  son  of  Aeneas,  but  stated  in 
terms  as  scarcely  leave  room  to  doubt  that  the  statement 
Ausonius  is  the  mere  reiteration  of  that  of  Yirgil : 

*'  ut  quondam  in  Albae  moenibus 
»upremu9  Acncae  satus 
SilviuB  IuUb  miscuit." 

Serum  (compare  8.  581,  Evander,  of  his  son  Pallas :  ^^  mea 
et  Bera  voluptas")  is  thus  explanatory  and  complementary 
posTUMA,  as  "  postumam "  is  of  "  seram,'^  Apul.  Apolo^ 
''  Quanquam  est  praeoipiti  aevo,  tamen  susoipiat  disciplin 
seram  plane  et  poduniamj^  where  it  will  be  observed  that  " 
tumam"  cannot  have  the  signification  oipost  mortem* 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  spelling  of  this  word  with  an  A,  and 
derivation  from  humus^  are  both  of  them  the  mere  work  of 
grammarians ;  and,  unless  an  earlier  instance  of  the  use  of 
word  in  its  sense  oipost  humum  can  be  adduced,  I  would  be 
dined  to  think  that  this  sense  of  the  word  dates  from  the  p 
of  Flautus,  AuluL  act  2,  sc.  1.  40 : 

"  post  mediam  aetatem,  qui  mediam  ducit  itxorem  doBHun, 
si  earn  senez  anum  praegnantem  foiiuitu  feoerit, 
quid  dubitaa  quin  sit  paratum  nomon  puero  Poitumu$  V* 


771-781. 


QUI — HONORE 


VAR.  LECT,  [punet.]  (vv.  771-2). 

QUI  luvKXEs!  QUANTAS  08TK.NTANT,  A8P1CE,  VIRES !  Ill  Wakef . ;  Thlel; 
Jahn ;  Siip^e  ;  Ribb. 

QUI  lUVENEs!   QUANTAS   OSTENTANT,    A8PICK,    VIRUS,    ATQUE   •    .    .    QUKBCCl 

III  Forb. 
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B8  QVAITTAS  OSTSNTANT,  A8PICB,  TIREa!  HI  D.  HoillS.;  N.  HdllB. 
B8  QUAVIAA  OBTENTAKT,  A8PICE,  TIBE8  III  P.  Manut. 


LECT.  (vs.  776). 

PERBOS  HI  p.  Manut. ;  D.  IleinB. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Phil. 

PBKB08*  OMITTED  I  J2om.,  PaL,  Med.  II  Cod.  Canon. 
r).  OMITTED  or  STIGMATIZED  III  Haupt;  Wagn. 
%t,) ;  Eibb. ;  Weichert. 


(vs.  777).—"  Erdplatze,"  Tliiel.  "  Lander,"  Yoss. 
aot  the  meaning.  "  Terra "  is  here  used  as  generic 
\n  of  an  inhabited  place,  whether  city,  town,  Tillage, 
t)  and  corresponds  exactly  to  the  German  oi*/,  and  the 
}laee.  So  Ovid,  Met.  6.  70  (of  the  web  woven  by  Pallas 
itest  with  Arachne) : 

**  Cecropia  Pallas  scopiilum  Mavortis  in  arce 
pingit,  et  antiquam  de  Urrae  nomiiu)  litem," 

errae*'  is  the  city  ("  nrbem,"  verse  77)  which  is  to  get 
,  viz.,  the  city  of  Athens.  The  Italians  use  the  word 
B  its  diminutive  ierretta)  in  the  same  sense  to  the  pre- 
as  Ariost.  OrL  Fur.  5.  78 : 

**  non  cavalcaro  molto,  ch*  a  le  mura 
si  trovar  de  la  terrOf  e  in  su  la  porta ; " 

.  •  .  *Ma  battaglia  •  .  . 
che  tra  Lureanio,  e  un  cayalier  istrano 
si  fa  nel*  altro  capo  della  terra** 

which  places  "  terra ''  is  the  city  of  St.  Andrews  in 

.    Dizionar.  Unk.  Oeograph. :  "  Terravalle,  grossa  terra 

Lomb.  Venet."    "  Report  of  General  De  FaiUy  to  the 


irse  is  stated  by  liuhkopf  to  have  been  interpolated  by  Fabrieias  Lam- 
er tbo  introduction  of  printing.  See  Ribbock,  wboso  statement  seems 
Biihkopf ,  neither  of  them  giving  any  other  authority  than  "  dicitur  *' 
ut  fortur." 


J 
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French  minister  of  war,"  LaRiforma  (newspaper),  18  Nov.  1867 : 
'^  Le  importanti  posizioni  di  Mentana  e  di  Monterotondo,  groese 
terre  cireondate  di  salde  mura,  e  coperte  al  nord  e  al  sud  da  un 
terreno  frastagliato  e  di  molto  difficile  accesso."  Nibby,  Dcw- 
torni  di  Roina^  I,  p.  241  (of  Ardea) :  "  Dividesi  la  cittA  antioa  in 
tre  parti :  quella  occupata  della  term  odiema  \the  modem  toicn\j 
ohe  S  la  piii  meridionale  essendo  la  piii  fortificata  in  originOy  e 
per  estensione  la  piii  piccola,  fu  la  cittd  primitiva  e  poscia  la 
citadella."  Ibid,y  p.  242  :  "  L'attuale  terra  di  Ardea  \t?ie  pre^ 
sent  town  of  Ardea]  occupa  soltanto  il  sito  della  cittadella  an- 
tica."  Kocca  (vol.  1,  p.  434),  Luoghi  occulti  della  lingua  Latuia  : 
"  Si  accampo  appresso  alia  terra :  apud  oppidum  contra  feeitP 
Our  author's  meaning,  therefore,  is  not  that  they  will  build 
the  places  mentioned,  where  there  are  no  places  at  all,  but 
that  they  will  make  the  at  present  existing  but  inconsider- 
able and  inglorious  places  (sine  nomine  terrae)  of  Collatia, 
Pometii,  &c.,  considerable  and  glorious  (haec  tuh  Nomina 
erunt). 

Sine  nomine  (vs.  787). — See  Hemm.  on  9.  343;  1.  613; 
2.  554  ;  12.  514. 

ViDBN  UT  GEMINAE   STANT  VERTICE   CRISTAE,  ET  PATER  IPSE 

suo  superum  iam  sign  AT  HONORE  (vv.  780-1). — This  so  much 
disputed  passage  is,  I  think,  to  be  cleared  up  by  a  reference  to 
Stat.  8ik.  5,  2.  175 : 

'*  vado,  piicr,  tantisquo  cnixus  suffice  donis: 
felix  qui  magno  iam  nunc  sub  praeside  iuras, 
cuique  gacer  primum  tradit  Geruianicus  cnscm ! 
non  minus  hoc  fortis,  quam  si  tihi  panderct  ipse 
BcUipotcns  aquilas,  torvaque  induceret  oia 

The  parallelism  between  the  two  passages  is  complete.  In  both 
the  reference  is  to  the  induction  of  a  neophyte  into  the  profes- 
sion of  arms ;  in  Statins,  to  tliat  of  Crispinus  by  his  patron  Gter- 
manicus,  whose  equipping  of  liira  with  his  arms  is  stated  by  the 
poet  to  have  been  as  auspicious  as  if  the  ceremony  hsul  been 
performed  by  Mars  himself,  as  if  Mars  himself  had  set  the 
helmet  on  his  head ;  in  Virgil,  the  reference  is  to  the  similar 
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ixB.<3.ixotion  or  installation  of  Eomulns  here  in  the  under-world, 
1)elare  his  birth,  by  the  actual  setting  of  the  helmet  on  his  head 
bis  father,  the  god  of  war  himself.     Compare  8il.  13.  361 : 

**  Fulvius,  ut  finem  spoliandis  acdibus,  aere 
belligero  revocante,  dedit,  sublimis  ab  alto 
suggestu,  Biagnis  fautor  non  futilis  ausis  : 
'Lanuvio  generate,'  inquit,  *  quern  Sospita  luno 
dat  nobis,  Milo,  Gradivi  cape  victor  honorem^ 
tempora  murali  cinctus  turrita  corona ^^^ 

the  ^^  hones  Qradivi"  is  conferred,  in  the  shape  of  a  mural 
,  on  the  victorious  soldier.     Also  Id.  10.  397  : 

.     .     .     ^*  nudae  plerisque  sinistrae 
detrito  clipeo ;  desunt  pugnacibus  enses  ; 
aaucius  omnia  eques ;  ffal^s  caipsere  superbum 
cristarum  decuB,  et  damnanint  Martis  hotwresy'* 

^t^ere  *^  Martis  honores"  are  the  crested  lielmets  of  the  soldiers, 

P^^haps  also  the  swords,  shields,  or  other  arms.     Compare  also 

"^^cit.  Germ,  13:  "  Tum  in  ipso  concilio,  vel  principiun  ali- 

^^^ifi,  vel  pater,  vel  propinquus,  scuto  frameaque  iuvenem  or- 

Patek. — ^Not,  with  Heyne  and  Wagner,  pater  superum, 
■**"^  because  of  the  intervening  sue,  and  secondly  because  it 


not  the  part  of  Jupiter  to  bestow  martial  honours;  but,  with 
ins,  Cynth.  Cenet.,  Voss  and  Ladewig,  pater  eiits  {Rmnuii), 
•,  Mars,  because  as  it  was  Venus's  office  to  bestow  beauty, 
X^Uo's,  knowledge  of  futurity  and  medicine,  Mercury's,  elo- 
nce,  Fallas's,  prudence,  so  it  was  the  special  office  of  Mars  to 
tow  martial  honour. 

Ipse. — /.  ^.,  no  less  a  person  than  his  father  himself,  that 
er  being  the  god  of  war ;  he  received  his  martial  honour 
in  no  second  or  inferior  hand,  from  no  king,  no  deputy,  but 
»Xn  Mars  himself.     For  pater  ipse,  compare  11.  558,  "ipse 
ter"  [the  very  father,  no  less  a  person  than  the  father — viz., 
Oamilla]  ;  and  7.  92,  "pater  ipse"  [the  father  himself,  no 
a  person  than  the  father — viz.,  of  Lavinia]. 
SxJO  HONORB. — That  honour  which  it  was  Mare's  peculiar 

HENBT,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.  III.  28 
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office  to  Lestow,  mavtidl  hovour.     The  words  refer  back  to 
explain  geminae  stant  vertice  cristae  ;  the  two-crested 
being  the  emblem  of  the  suo  {Martiali)  honore  bestowed  on 
by  Mars. 

SuPERUM. — Neither,  for  the  reasons  assigned  above,  * 
perorum,"  with  llejne  and  Wagner,  nor  "  deum,"  with  Servi^a 
but  virttniy  i.  e.,  infer  homines  degentem, 

Geminae  cristae. — Simply  another  way  of  saying  helr^^^- 
Geminae,  because  two  make  a  better  picture  than  one ;  th< 
fore  6.  190  :  "  geminae  columbae  ;'*  and  8.  680  :  "  geminas 
tempora  flammas  laota    vomunt.'^      The    picture  of  helm^t^rd 
llomulus  is  peculiarly  proper,  llomulus  being  always  reprc^- 
sented  helmeted.    If  the  following  passage  of  Valerius  Mci:iu- 
mus  (1.  6)  be  sufficiently  explicit  to  establish  the  opinion  that 
a  double-crested  helmet  was  the  peculiar  ensign  or  emblem  of 
Mars :  "  Coguitum  pariter  atque  creJitum  est,  Martem  patrem 
tunc  populo  suo  adfuisse  :    inter  cetera  huiusce  rei  manifeata 
indicia,  galea  quoque  duahns  distincta  pinnis,  qua  caeleste  caput 
tectum  fuenit,  argumentum  praebuit ; "  and  if,  besides,  there 
be  sufficient  authority  for  believing  that  the  actual  Komulu^ 
in  imitation  of  his  reputed  father,  wore  a  double-crested  hel" 
met,  then,  in  that  case,  the  martial  honour  with  which  the  gcp^ 
of  war  is  here  represented  as  having  decorated  his  prefigur^^ 
son  is  his  own  double- crested  helmet. 

l_%/§iiier].  Et  pater  ipse  suo  superu^i  iam  signat  h^ 
NORE. — And  the  father  of  the  goda  himaelf  already  marks  him  tci^ 
his  own  honour,  i.e.,  with  the  honour  of  godhead,  Jupiter's honof 
being  that  of  being  a  god.     Compare  Sil.  3.  601  (Jupiter, ' 
conversation  with  Venus,  of  Vespasian) : 

**  nee  Stygis  ille  larus  viduataquc  lumine  regua, 
sed  superum  sedes,  nostro^iq\le  tenebit  h(/fwtrsj^* 

where  "nostros  honores"  is  the  honour  of  godhead.    It  was 
expected  a  priori  that  the  so  famous,  and  by  all  Latin  pc 
much  insisted  on,  translation  of  Rome's  founder  to  heaven 
not  in  this  solemn  review  of  Rome's  heroes  be  passed  ' 
total  silence ;  or,  it  may  be,   ipse   pater  signat  supj 
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u  being  adjective,  as  Sil.  1.  17: 

**  tantarum  caiisas  irarum,  odiumque  perenni 
sorratum  studio,  et  mandata  nopotibus  anna, 
fas  aporiro  mihi,  unperff^ne  reoliidere  mentea." 

HWer],  Et  pater  ipse  suo  supkrum  iam  signat  honobr. 
rito  virtutis  Mars  Romuhim  deura  esse  significat,"  Ser- 
aderstanding  pater  to  be  the  father  of  Romulus,  i.  e., 
ind  supplying  Iloinuhim  to  the  accusative  superum.  I 
rith  modem  commentators,  La  Cerda,  Heyne,  Wagner, 
lecting  PATER  and  superum,  and  understanding  the 
)  be  :  the  father  of  the  gods  marks  him  icith  honour.  So 
ind  little  diflRiculty.  But  the  next  step  is  difficult, 
lonour,  and  whose  honour,  is  meant  ?  La  Cerda  gives 
3wer  to  the  two  questions :  "  Caelestem  iam  facit,  iam 
istinat  in  numerum  immortalium."  Heyne  adopts  La 
answer ;  while  Wagner,  in  his  ed. Heyn.,  observes :  "Suo 
: :  qui  ei  destinatus  est ;  iam  nunc  in  eo  sunt  signa  futu- 
jnitudinis ;  quod  nulla  causa  est,  quare  accipias  de  eo 
umcoetui  ascribendo ; ''  and  in  his  Praodabilior :  "  Con- 
1  facit  ea  dignitate  oris  quae  in  ipso,  love,  explendescit. 
rg,  8.  392.  Servius  aoeepit:  eum  superum,  deuniy  ut 
ATKR  sit  Romuli."  "  Was  ist  hiegegen  zu  erinnem  ? 
FM  von  suo  abhangig  gemaoht,  ware  ein  flickwort ;  suo 
es.  Bei  pater  aber  hat  man  schon  Mars  gedacht,  eho 
3ideutige  superum  den  gedauken  an  Jupiter  richten 
Wollte  Virgil  dieses,  so  musste  er  sagen  :  et  superum 
PSE  suo  I.  s.  H.,"  Voss.  "  Sieh'st  du  ure  auf  dem  scheitel 
efache  helmbusch  steht  und  der  vater  selbst  (Mars,  s.  v. 
n  schon  jutzt  mit  dem  ihm  auf  der  oberwelt  eigenen 
ke  bezeichuet,"  Ladewig. 

re  is  also  0\id,  Met,  1,192  (J u})iter  threatening  the  world 
e  deluge) : 


(< 


sunt  mihi  PomidM,  sunt  rustica  numina,  Nymphne, 
Faunique,  Satyrique,  ot  monticolao  Silvani ; 
quos  quoniam  cn^ii  nondiim  digtiamur  honor e^ 
quaA  dt'diiuus,  corto  terras  habitare  sinamus  ;  *' 

28  * 
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Ibid,  2.  51U  (Juno,  complaining  of  Calisto's  and  Aroas's  promo- 
tion to  heaven) : 

'*  mentiar,  obscurum  nisi  nox  cum  fecerit  orbem, 
nuper  honaratuM  summo,  mea  vulnera,  easlo 
vidcritis  Stellas  illic,  ubi  circulus  axem 
^  ultimus  cxtremum,  spatioque  brevissimuB,  ambit.** 


782-801. 

EN — KILI 


VAJi.  LECT.  (vs.  793). 

DITT  I  Rom,f  PaLy  Med, ;  **  In  liomano  ood.,  in  Medioeo,  et  plerisque  aliis 
legere  est  diti  genus,  id  quod  in  nomismatum  eUam  insoriptionibiui 
invenias,  ut  in  nummo  pulchcrrimo,  a  ouius  altera  parte  C.  Caeaaris 
caput  habetur,  titulus  est  Dl  VOS  ID  LI  US,  ab  altera  vero  parte  Augusti 
Octaviani  caput,  cum  inscriptione  AUGUSTUS  DIVI.F.,  adquem  titu- 
lum  crcdiderim  hoc  loco  Yirgilium  adlusisse.  Praetereo  vero  lapidum  in- 
Bcriptiones  quae  sunt  et  in  Capitolio  et  alibi  in  quibus  DIVI  F.  acriptom 
observayi.  Sane  etiam  in  Porcio  cod.  diti  osnvs  prins  fuit.  In  eo 
vero  quom  lanus  Yitalis  mihi  tradidit,  dubio  procul  Dm  0£JiU8  leg^* 
tur,"  Pierius.  Ill  Servius  (**Cae8aris,  qui  factus  est  deus");  N. 
Heins.  (1670);  Haupt;  Wagn.  {Praest);  Ribb. 

Divra  III  R.  Steph. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. 


En  HUius,  &c.,  .  .  .  TENENTEs  (vv.  782-8). — Byron,  in  one  of 
the  happiest  of  his  passages,  gives  us  the  reverse  of  this  fine 
simile,  also  applied  to  Rome,  Childe  Harold^s  Pilgnmage^  ^. 
78,  79: 

**  0  Rome !  my  country  !  city  of  the  soul ! 

the  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
lone  mother  of  dead  empires !  and  control 

in  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery.     .    .    . 
The  Niobc  of  nations  !  there  she  stands 

childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe ; 
an  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands, 

whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago.** 
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that  Lord  Byron  was  not  equal  to  sustain  this  unusually 
image.    The  very  next  line  spoils  it  all  by  the  confusion 
it  makes  between  the  real  urn  of  which  it  speaks  and  the 
uijrative  urn  of  the  lines  immediately  preceding : 

"  The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now  ; 

the  very  sepnlcies  lie  tenantless 
of  their  heroic  dwellers :  dost  thoit  flow, 

old  Tyber,  through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress !  *' 

oitli.^xwi8e  the  comparison  of  Borne,  in  her  present  desolate  state, 

to    ^^^iobe  is  quite  equal  to  Virgil's  comparison  of  her,  in  her 

t'CkLmj  state,  to  Cybele.    His  previous  comparison  (stanza  2  of 

tH^   same  oanto)  of  Venice  to  the  turret-crowned  Cybele  is  one 

of  WL  different  kind  : 

"  She  looks  a  sea  Cybebe,  fresh  from  ocean, 
rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
at  airy  distance  with  majestic  motion, 

a  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers  : 
and  such  she  was  : — her  daughters  had  their  dowers 
from  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustloss  East 
poured  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers  : 
in  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
monarchs  partook,  and  deemed  their  dignity  increased;'' 

^  ^^  resemblance  in  the  case  of  this  comparison  beiiig  only  be- 

^n  the  domes  of  Venice  and  the  turret  crown  of  the  goddess, 

not  extending,  as  in  the  case  of  VirgiFs,  to  the  children  of 

^  goddess  and  the  heroes,  the  offspring  of  the  city.     Byron's 

^n  was  borrowed,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  from  Sabellicus,  ii£ 

"^^tae  Urbis  Situ  Narratio  (Taur.  1527),  lib.  1,  fol.  202  :  "  Quo 

^   at,  qui  superne  urbem  contempletur,  turritam  telluris  ima- 

medio  ooeano  figuratam  se  putet  inspicere."     Milton  is, 

ijBual,  correiot,  Arcadeny  20  : 

"  might  she  the  wise  Latona  be, 
or  the  towered  Cybele, 
mother  of  a  hundred  gods/' 

l^MANOSQiE  Tuos  (vs.  790). — " Tuos  seems  to  be  emphatic 
mana  of  your  own  atock^^^  Conington.     I  think  not.     Tuos 
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to  be  emphatic  should  be  placed  in  the  emphatic  position.  But 
it  is  not.  That  position  is  occupied  by  romanos.  Bokanos, 
therefore,  is  the  emphatic  word,  and  the  moaning  is  the  Somaii^y 
the  great  and  mighty  HonianSy  your  children.  Komanos  aoquiree 
this  emphasis  not  merely  by  its  position — first  word  in  the  lino 
and  followed  closely  by  a  full  pause  (see  Rem.  on  2.  247) — ^but  by 
the  preparation  made  for  it  as  well  by  thie  whole  (rf  the  preced- 
ing line  as  by  hanc  gentem,  of  which  it  is  the  emphatic  repeti- 
tion. The  second  word  in  the  line,  when  it  at  the  same  time 
closes  a  sentence,  is  never  emphatic,  but  the  first  word  always  is* 
Thus,  vs.  794 :  "  Latio  regnata  per  arva  Satumo  quondam,"  it 
is  not  "  quondam,''  but  **  Satumo,"  on  which  both  the  emphasis 
of  the  thought  and  the  ictus  of  the  voice  falls ;  vs.  795  :  "  super 
et  Garamantas  et  Indos  proferet  imperium,"  the  important  em- 
phatic word  is  not  "imperium,"  but  "proferet;"  vs.  803:  ^^aut 
Erymanthi  pacarit  nemora,"  the  important  emphatic  word  is 
not  "nemora,"  but  "pacarit;"  vs.  809:  "ille  autem  ramis  in- 
signis  olivae  sacra  ferens,"  the  important  word  is  not  "ferens," 
but  "  sacra  ;"  vs.  769,  "  Silvius,"  not  "Aeneas ;"  vs.  740,  "  sup- 
plicia,"  not  "expendunt;"  vs.  711,  "inscius,"  not  "Aeneas;" 
vs.  603,  "imminet,"  not  "  adsimilis;"  and  so  on  throngh  the 
whole  poem. 

HiC  CAESAR  ET  OMNIS  lUhl  PROGENIES,  MAGNUM  CAELI  VEN- 
TURA SUB  AXEM  (vv.  790-91). — In  other  words :  about  to  conie 
upon  earth.  Compare  Claud.  Bapt,  Pros.  2,  216  (Pallas  to  Dis 
when  he  appears  on  earth  in  order  to  carry  off  Proserpine) : 

.     .     .     '*  Xua  cur  sode  rclicta 
aiides  Tailareis  caelum  inccstare  quadrigis,*' 

as  we  would  say,  the  fight  of  dag,  or  the  face  of  heaven.  In  both 
places  the  notion  is  that  of  coming  from  another  world,  from 
another  state  of  existence,  into  this  world,  described  or  oontra- 
distinguished  by  its  relationship  to  the  sky  or  air.  Compare 
also  Pind.  Theb.  899 : 

**  qucni  nisi  servassct  magnarum  rector  aqiiarum, 
ut  profugus  lactis  Troiam  ropararet  in  arvis, 
Angv.ii-tuimj[U<-  f/euu.s  rhiri.s  stthmittt^rct  astrls^ 
non  <  Liiac  ^'cntii*  \\o\n>  nvMm^.^vi  orlgo," 
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last  but  one  of  which  verses  is  so  exactly  parallel  to  our  text, 

the  expresaion  "clans  submitteret  astris"  so  almost  identi- 

^th  Claudian's  "ederet  astroriim  radiis,"  Laus  Sereuae^  U^: 

.     .     .     **  necduin  raodcramina  mundi 
.  sumsexat  ilia  domus,  cum  te  Lucina  beatis 
tderet  astrorum  radiis^^ 

leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Mueller  (ad  Pindar.  Theb. 

90X)  ifl  as  correct  in  understanding  the  words  of  Pindarus  The- 

1>a.Tins  to  mean  the  mere  birth  of  the  "  Augustum  genus"  into 

tlxis  world  as  Lachmann,  Bericht  der  VerhandL  der  Berl,  Acad, 

dc^  Wmensch.,  1841,  p.  3,  is  incorrect  in  imderstanding  them  to 

naefan  its  apotheosis,  and  using  them  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 

tile  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Homerus  Latinus  to  be  an- 

^rioT  to  the  death  of  Tiberius  :  "  Die  verse  waren  nicht  mehr 

^^atr  nnd  schicklich  nachdem  Tiberius   gestorben   und  nicht 

vei-g^ttert  war."     See  Rem.  on  "  astra,"  3.  567. 

Caeli  axem. — "Merely  i.  q.  caelum,  the  light  of  the  upper 
^^<^rfd,"  Conington.  No,  no ;  the  rolling  heaven  or  «Ay,  the  heavens 
^^^^x^^ded  as  turning  on  a  pivoty  pole  or  axi^ ;  as  Ovid,  Fast,  U- 179: 


a 


ter  sine  perpetuo  caelum  versetttr  in  axe  ; 

ter  iungat  Titan,  torque  resolvat  equos ; '' 


'**-     ^risL  1.3.^7 : 


*'  iamquc  morae  spatium  nox  praccipitata  negabat, 
versaque  ab  axe  suo  Parrhasis  Arctos  crat;" 


^^^.    2.  250  :  "  vertitur  interea  caelum  ;"  ibid,  k-  U81  : 

.     .     .     **  ubi  maximus  Atlas 
etxem  humero  torquet  stellis  ardentibus  aptum  ;" 

^     ^Very  one  of  which  passages  we  have  tlie  revolving  motion 

^tinctly  specified.     As  here  axis,  the  imaginary  central  line 

'^   ^hich  the  sky  revolves,  is  taken  for  the  revolving  sky  itself, 

elsewhere  the  axis  or  axle  of  a  chariot  is  taken  for  the  chariot 

^^^^If. 

Hic  viR,  Hic  EST  (vs.  792). — English,  thisy  this  is  the  man. 
Divi  GENUS  (vs.  703). — I.e.,  Divi  lulii  genius,  exactly  as, 
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verse  840:  "genus  armipotentis  Achilli;"  10.  228:  "deuin 
gens."  Divi,  the  generally  accepted  reading,  is  confirmed  by 
Cynth.  Cenet.,  who  says,  very  explicitly  :  ^^Legendum  est  divi, 
et  non  divum  ;  nam  genus  fuit  Caesaris  divi." 

IaCET   extra    SIDERA    TELLUS,    extra    ANNI   SOLISQUE    VIAS, 
I^BI   MAXIMUS  ATLAS  AXEM    HUMERO  TORQUET  8TELLIS  ARDENTI- 

Bus  APTUM  (w.  796-8). — The  clause  extra  anni  solisque  vias 
explains  the  clause  extra  sidera,  and  the  clause  ubi  maximus 
ATLAS,  &c.,  explains  the  clause  extra  anni  solisque  nias,  as  if 
Virgil  had  said :  extra  sidera,  extra  anni  solisque  \'1a8, 
extra  illnm  plagam  ubi  maximus  atlas,  &c.  In  other  words, 
the  three  expressions  extra   sidera,   extra   anni   solisqub 

vias,    ubi    maximus    atlas     AXEM     HUMERO    TORQUET     STELLIS 

ARDENTiBUS  APTUM,  designate,  each  in  a  diflPerent  manner,  the 
same  thing,  viz.,  the  boundary,  towards  the  south,  of  the  habit- 
able world ;  extra  sidera  expressing  that  limit  loosely  and 
generally,  extra  anni  solisque  vias  expressing  the  same  limit 
more  particularly  (explaining  what  the  author  meant  by  the  term 
extra  sidera),  and  ubi  maximus  atlas,  &c.,  filling  up  and  orna- 
menting the  picture  with  the  giant  figure  supposed  to  stand  upon 
and  mark  that  extreme  limit.     Compare  Hesiod,  Theog.  517 : 

AtXos  8*  ovpavov  cvpvy  €xci  Kpartpris  vw*  tiyayKTis, 
iTftpaeruf  cr  ycuriSj  icpowap  E<nrtptBo>¥  \iyvpw9V9 
tcrrriatSt  K€<l>a\r)  re  Kai  cucofiaroKri  xc/>c<r<ri. 

Eurip.  Hipp.  1  : 


Ihid  751 : 


iroWrj  fxfv  tv  fiporoKTi^  kovk  avuivvfio^ 
Ota  K€K\ijfiat  KxnrptSj  ovpavov  r*  (ffca, 
ocroi  Tf  itovrov  rtpfioywy  r  hrKavrunnv 
vatovcrip  (tcru,  ^ws  opwyrts  rjXtov. 


E<rir€piBuv  8'  (iri  fiii\oairopov  oucrcuf 
avvffatfxt  rav  aoihaVy 
IV  o  iroyrofifSwy 
Tfop<pvp€ai  \ifxvr)s 
yavrais  ovk  €0'  ohor  v^fifi, 
(TffjLyoy  repfwya  Kvpwv 
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'..  1066 : 

Hipp.     aWa  fi  c^cXas  x'^^^^^  i 

Thb.      W€peuf  yt  iroproUf  rtpfioptoy  r*  ATKotyrucotVy 

T.  6.  36 : 

**  propter  Allan teum  litus,  pclagique  sovera, 
quo  neque  noster  adit  quisquam,  neque  barbanis  audet.'' 

Od.l.  3J^.  11 : 

**  quo  Styx,  ot  inrisi  horrida  Taenari 
sedes,  Atlantcusque  finis 
concutitur." 

in.  9.  867  (Cato's  army  in  Africa  retreating  before  Caesar) : 

.     .     .     *'sed  longius  ista 
nulla  iacet  tellus,  quam  fama  cognita  nobis 

tristia  regna  lubao 

evolviraur  orbe, 

terga  damus  ferienda  Noto  '* 

? — go  beyond  the  south  pole,  and  no  longer  meet  the  south 
blowing  in  our  face,  but  have  it  blowing  on  our  backs]. 
9.  60J!f.  (of  Cato's  march  in  Africa  southward  of  the  tem- 
ple   o:fAmmon): 

.     .     .     * '  iam  spissior  ignis, 
et  plaga,  qua  nullam  superi  mortalibus  ultra 
a  medio  fecere  die,  calcatur,  et  unda 
rarior." 

GET  EXTRA  siDERA  TELLU8. — As  wc  say  Vulgarly,  "  beyond 
peed,"  and  as  Shakespeare  said.  Tempest,  act  2,  sc.  1 : 

"  At^.    Who's  the  next  hoir  of  Xa])l<'s  'r 

Sbb.  Cbirilx'l. 

Ant.    She  that  is  qiieon  of  Tunis  ;  she  that  dwells 

ten  leagues  beyofid  tnan^s  life  ;  she  that  from  Naples 
can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(the  man  i'  th'  moon  *s  too  slow),  till  ncw-bOm  chins 
be  rough  and  razorable/* 

AxiMUS  (vs.  797). — Adopting  the  suggestion  of  Kcil  {Odt- 
t'n*t?.    -X^hiloL  vol.  2,  p.  16H),  I  read  maximus,  not  caelifer,  first. 


^ 
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> 


because  maximus  is  cited  by  Probus,  EcL  6.  31;  and,  secoii< 
because  caelifer  seems  to  be  a  mere  gloss  or  iuterpretatioiB.     <A 

AXEM  HUMERO  TORQUET.       But  why  liot  AXEM  IIUMERO  TORQU  J3T 

a  variation  of  tlie  theme  caelifer,  aqcording  to  my  own  pirixi- 
oiple  P  Because  theme  and  variation  require  two  senten  o^s, 
two  verbs,  two  actions ;  whereas  caelifer  axem  humbro  to  :»- 
QUET  is  only  one  sentence  descriptive  of  one  action,  and  KX.m^iA 
IIUMERO  TORQiTET  coutaiiis  in  itself  the  whole  idea  expressed  t>y 
caelifer.  Either,  therefore,  Virgil  wrote  maximus,  or,  if  lie 
wrote  caelifer,  was  guilty  of  Q,fadc  repetition. 

Axem  (vs.  798).— See  Rem.  on  vs.  791. 

TuRBANT  TREPiDA  (vs.  801). — The  two  words  coalesce  ijL:M.to 
the  one  notion  ol  flattery  exactly  as  the  two  words  "impro'vida 
turbat,"  2.  200,  where  see  Rem.,  coalesce  into  the  one  notiox^  of 
alarm. 


807-813. 

ET  DUBITAMUS  ADHUC  VIRTUTEM  EXTENDERE  FACT18 
AUT  METUS  AUSONIA  PROHIBET  COKSISTERE  TERRA 
QUIS  PROCUL  ILLE  AUTKM  RAM1§  INSIGNIS  OLIVAE 
SACRA  FEREMS  NOSCO  (BRINES  INCANAQUE  MENTA 
REGIS  ROMANI  PRIMUS  QUI  LEGIBUS  URBEM 
FUNDABIT  CURIBUS  PARVIS  ET  PAUPERE  TERRA 
Missus  IN  IMPERIUM  MAGNUM 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  807). 

viKTUTKM  KXTEiSDEKK  FACTis  [•  I  Mcd.    II  J,  Servius].    Ill  Vcn.  14 '3'^ » 
Aldus  (loll);  p.  Manut.;  Wakcf. 

[VIKTUTE  KXTKXDEUE  VIRES  I  PuLy  Rom.  II  Y\. 
VIHTUTEM  EXTENDEKE  VIUES  III  Diomcdes. 


*  The  readings  supplied  within  square  brackets  are  taken  from  Ribbeck, 
important  slip  of  Dr.  Henry's  %Hin(te  kvtioum  having  been  lost,— J.  F.  D. 
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[M.  LECT,  (vs.  810). 

[  I  Bom.^  Pal.,  Med, ;  **In  plcrisquo  codd.  antiquis  prim  am  legitur," 
trios.  II  ii ;  cod.  Camerarii  (Bersm.).  lU  Spartianus,  Vita 
uiriani;  Princ;  Ven.  1472,  1475;  Mil.  1475;  Bresc;  R.  Steph.; 
Heins.  (1671,  1676,  1704);  Phil.;  Voss;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn. 
led.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt. 

II  A.  Ill  Yen.  1470,  1471 ;  Mod. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Heyne; 
ikef. 

I  **  In  Medioeo  pkimum  est,"  Picrius.    II  A. 


Ji.  LECT.  (V8.  812). 

IT  I  Horn,  J  PaL,  Med,  III  (>)d.  Reg.  Spartiani,  Vtta  Uadriani 
saub.);  R.  Steph.;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Phil.; 
t.;  Haupt;  Wagn.  {PraeU.)-,  Ribb. 

IT  III  Cod.  Pal.  Spartiani,  Vila  Hadriani  (Gruter). 

TEM  EXTENDERK  FACTis. — Even  supposiiig  that  the  MS. 
Lty  in  support  of  the  reading  virtute  extendere  vires 
equal  to  that  on  which  the  reading  virtutem  extendere 
rests — even  supposing  that  Servius  had  recognised  both 
js  alike  and  not  the  latter  only,  and  that  the  latter  read- 
re  not  so  remarkably  confirmed  by  10.  468  :  "  famam  ex- 
)  factis,  hoc  virtutis  opus,"  as  well  as  by  the  Epist,  ad 

**  quid  numcras  annos?  vixi  maturior  aimis. 

acta  sencm  faciiint :  haec  nunicranda  tibi. 
his  aevum  f  uit  implenduiQ)  non  segnibus  annis. 
hostibus  eveniat  longa  senccta  meis/' 

d  yet  be  very  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  ejection  from  the 
a  reading  which  is,  at  least,  good  Latin,  in  order  to  make 
)r  a  reading  involving  an  expression  hardly  Latin  ("  ex- 
:e  vires  anteqnam  probemus,  idoneis  exemplis  demon- 
m  erit,  Latinnm  id  esse,"  Wagner,  ed.  Heyn.),  and  for 
'  have  as  yet  found  no  parallel  except  Livy's  (7.  25,  ed. 
•)  ^^ extendere  omnes  imperii  vires  oonsules  deleotu  habendo 


note  on  the  prece'ling  page.     As  the  lines  arc  wanting  in  the  Vat.  F^.  it 
uppascd  that  Dr.  lleTiiy  liad  found  tliat  a  great  majority  of  second  class 
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iussit,"  where  the  reading  "  extendere  "  is  not  only  doubtful, 
but,  if  accepted  (viz.,  in  place  of  "  ostendere'*),  affords  no  good 
sense.  But  the  expression  virtutem  extendere  factis,  al- 
though good  Latin,  affords,  it  will  be  said,  a  sense  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  weak  as  virtute  extendere  vires.  To  be  sure,  if  no 
better  sense  can  be  obtained  for  it  than  spread  one^s  glory  wide  by 
brave  deeds  ("Virtutem  per  facta  exerere  ut  multa  strenue  facta 
edas,"  Heyne ;  "  durch  that  zu  verbreiten  die  tugend,"  Voss ; 
"  to  spread  far  and  wide,"  Forcell.)  ;  but  unless  I  greatly  mis- 
take, a  much  better  meaning  for  the  words  suggests  itself  on  a 
comparison  of  them  with  the  parallel  passage  of  Silius,  9.  373 
(of  Paullus  Aemilius) : 

**  is  postquam  frangi  res,  atque  aiigescere  vidit 
exitium,  *  brevis  hoc  vitae  quodcunque  relictum 
extendamuSf*  ait,  '  nam  virtus  futile  nomen, 
ni  decori  sat  sint  pariendo  tempora  leti.* 
dixit ;  et  in  medios,  qua  dextera  concita  Poeni 
limitem  agit,  yasto  connixus  turbine  fortur/* 

where  the  meaning  can  only  be :  having  but  a  few  moments  to  live, 
let  me  extend  tliose  moments  by  brave  deeds,  i.  e.,  let  me  by  brave 
deedSf  in  the  short  space  of  time  I  have  to  live,  extend  my  life^  the 
fame  of  my  life,  beyond  my  lifers  actual  limits,  into  future  agen. 
That  this  is  Paullus's  meaning  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  his 
immediately  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  in  order  to  do 
those  brave  deeds  which  should  extend  his  life,  the  fame  of  his 
life,  into  future  ages,  and  then  die  on  the  spot.  Exactly  similar 
is  the  meaning  of  "  famam  extendere  factis"  in  that  passage  of 
our  author,  10.  467,  which  furnished  Silius  with  his  model : 

.  .  .  **  breve  et  irrcparabile  tempus 
omnibus  est  vitae;  sed /ainam  extendere  faeti$ 
hoc  virtutis  opus,'* 

not  merely  extend  one^ s  fame  far  andicide  about  one^s  self  and  dur^ 
ing  ofie^s  life,  but  (as  shown  by  the  opposition  between  "  breve 
tempus  vitae"  and  "  extendere,"  and  Sallust's  precisely  parallel 
"  Quoniam  vita  ipsa  qua  fruimur  brevis  est,  memoriam  nostri 
quam  maxume  lonyam  efficore,"  and  Cicero's  {de  Sencct.  ed. 
Lamb.  p.  415,  1.  48)  **  Uuuni  enim  id  [extremum  tempus  vitae] 
advenit,  tunc  illud  quod  praetoriit  effluxit  ;  tantum  remanet, 
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Ue  ei  rectefactis  oonsecutus  sis")  iengthefi  one's  fame^ 
'h  fame  into  future  ages.     OompaFe  Sil.  2.  511  (Fide 

"  extendam  leti  decut^  atque  in  saecula  mittam," 

ecus"  is  the  virtutem  of  our  text,  and  where  "  exten- 
dxplained  by  ''  in  saeoula  mittam ; "  and  Sil.  13.  634 
)r'8  shade  to  Scipio) : 

**  venim  age,  nate,  tuoe  ortus,  ne  bella  pavescas 
ulla,  nee  in  caelum  dubites  te  toller e  faetis, 
quando  aporiro  datur  nobis,  nunc  denique  disce,*' 

cation  and  pushing  to  its  utmost  of  the  thought 

ET  DUHITAMUS  ADBUC  YIKTUTSM  EXTBNDSUB  FACTI8  ^ 

r  much  Latin  writers  use  extendere  in  this  sense, 
tending^  lengthening  into  futurity^  will  farther  appear 
)arison  of  Livy,  28.  43,  where  Scipio  replies  to  Fabius 
nate :  *'  tanquam  non  longius,  quam  quantum  vitae 
spatium  est,  cupiditas  gloriae  extendatur,  maximaque 
n  memoriam  ao  posteritatem  promineat ;"  of  Plin.  Ep. 
niting  history) :  "  Mihi  pulchrum  imprimis  videtur, 
»ccidere,  quibus  aetemitas  debeatur,  aliorumque /amam 
\xtetidere ;^'  and  ibid.  7.  31 :  "cuius  [BassiJ  memoriam 
.  praedicatione  prorogat  et  extendit^  ut  librum  de  vita 
rit" — ^in  all  which  instances  the  notion  expressed  by 
re  is  that  of  extension  in  length,  lengthening,  the  very 
pressed  by  it  in  the  phrases  "  extendere  vitam/'  Sil. 

**  verum  iit,  opum  levior,  vcnatu  extendere  vitam 
abnuit  ;*' 

•e  lucom,"  Sa.  2.  524 : 

**  sed  pruhibet  culpa  poUutam  extendere  lueem 
casta  Fides ;  '* 

•e  aevimi,"  Sil.  3.  94 ; 

.    .    .     *'  te  longa  stare  senecta, 
aetntrnquo  extcndiaae  velim.** 

IE  VIRTUTEM,  then,  in  our  text,  and  "  extendere  fa- 
.  468,  is  not  merely  to  spread  wide  one's  fame^  but  spe- 
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• 

cially  and  peculiarly  to  spread  it  wide  in  the  direction  offutuntyj 
i.e.,  Bend  down  ane^afame  to poderitt/  (Claudian's  "producere  fa- 
mam,"  in  Stilich.  1, 36),  the  chief  object  of  Roman  ambition  and 
the  predominant  passion  of  S.omans  in  the  best  times  of  Rome  ; 
a  meaning  which  is  not  only  suitable  to  the  context,  but  so 
suitable  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine  a  more  suitable. 
Compare,  in  addition  to  the  above  quotations,  Stat.  'fkeb.  U'  SS  : 

**  nunc  mihi  fama  prior,  mundlque  arcana  vetustas, 
cui  meminisBO  ducum,  vitasque  extendere  curae, 
pande  viros.*' 

Et  dubitamus  adhuc  virtutem  extendere  factis  aut 

METUS    AL'SONIA    PROHIBET    CONSISTERE    TERRA  ? — TwO    simpler 

sentences  in  place  of  one  more  complex  one,  the  question  being 
put  in  the  first  line  generally,  in  the  second  particularly  ;  and 
the  FACTIS  of  the  first  line  being  the  consistere  of  the  seoond  ; 
as  if  Anchises  had  said:  et  dubitamus  adjivc  famam  exten- 
dere in  omne  aevum  dum  infrepidi  consistimus  ausonia  terra  ? 

Factis. — Plural  and  general,  but  at  the  same  time  pointing 
specially  to  the  specific  deed  (ausonia  consistere  terra)  whioh 
was  pre-eminently  to  send  down  the  Trojan  glory  to  posterity, 
and  in  which  Aeneas  was  actually  at  the  very  time  engaged. 

Yirtutem. — I.e.,  ghriam  rirtntis,  virtus  (properly  mrtue) 
being  used  to  signify  the  reward  of  virtue,  as  laus  (properly 
the  reicard  of  virtue)  is  so  often  used  to  signify  the  virtue  of 
which  it  is  the  reward. 

Consistere. — To  atand  with  all  our  miyht,  to  plant  our  foot 
firmly  on;  as  *'  con-gemuit,''  2.  631 ;  " con-torsit,"  2.  52;  "con- 
ticuere,"  2.  1 ;  where  see  Eemm. 

Sacra  fehens. — Officiating  as  priest,  in  the  character  ofpnest 
("  sacricola,"  Tacit.  Hist.  3,  7U  ;  ic/oo^opoc,  Plut.  Is.  et  Osir,)\  as 
if  he  had  said  quis  autem  ille  proc'UL  sucerdos,  s.  rates,  ramis 
iNsiGNis  olivae  ?     Compare  ilanil.  1.1: 

*'  carmine  di\'ina8  aitcs  et  cons( ia  fati 
sidera,  divei-sos  hominum  varhmtia  casus, 
(caelcstis  ralionis  opus  I)  deducere  mundo 
aggredior,  primusque  novis  Helicona  moverc 
cantibus  et  viridi  nutantes  vertico  silvas, 
hospita  sacra  feinifiy  nulli  memorata  priorum  ;" 
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^^K^<i  ibid.  YB.  22: 

.     .     .    **  certa  cum  lege  eancntem 
mandus  et  immeiiBO  taUm  circumstrepit  orbe," 

tls.o   **  vatem"  of  the  second  of  which  passages  is  exactly  equiva- 
\^30'MX't  to  and  repeats  the  *^  sacra  ferens"  of  the  first. 

Incanaque  menta  regis  ROMANi. — Flavius  Vopiscus  in- 
f  <=>x-zii8  ufl  ( Vita  Tacitif  5)  that  when  Tacitus  declined  the  imperial 
earo^wn  offered  to  him  by  the  Roman  senate,  and  alleged  his  un- 

on  account  of  his  age,  the  whole  senate  cried  out,  and 

>'j^estBd  the  cry  ten  times  :  "  Et  tu  legisti,  incanaque  menta 

iGis  ROMANI.**     Salmasius,  ad  Spart.  Vita  Iladrianiy  p.  20, 

to  these  words  as  constituting  part  of  Hadrian's  botb 

^^ifgilianaj  noticed  below,  says,  "  Optime  in  Hadrianum  conve- 

n-ielwit  quem  canos  ad  imperium  attulisse  quidara  volunt,  in  Vita 

?»,  *  Hadrianus  senex  ad  imperium  venit.'     Pseudo-sibylla 

Irladriano:  /ic/  avrov  S*  aWog  ava^ti  apyvpoKpavoQ  avrtp.^* 

CrINES    incanaque    MENTA. lucanOS    CRINES    INCANAQUE 

^^kta;  incanoa  being  supplied  to  crines  from  incana.  In 
'^''iglish :  I  recognise  the  lioary  chin  and  haii\  i.e.,  the  hoai^  chin 
^n€i  hoary  hair.     Compare  7.  15  : 

"  hinc  exaudiri  gemitus  iraeque  leonum 
▼incia  recnsantum,  et  sera  sub  nocte  rudentum  ; 
setigerique  sues,  atqne  in  praesepibus  nrsi 
saevire ;  ac  formae  magnorum  ululare  luporum," 

^''^©re  all  the  animals  are  understood  to  be  in  the  praesepia, 
^*^Ongh  the  word  is  applied  to  the  bears  alone. 

I^rimam  QUI  LEGiBus  URBEM  FUNDABiT. — The  reading  is 
^^^Mam,  not  PRIMUS,  not  only  on  account  of  the  superior  MS. 
*Utlxority  and  better  sense,  but  because  so  quoted  by  Spartian, 
^*ie(re  he  informs  us  ( Vita  IFadriani)  that  Hadrian  (afterwards 
^^^Uan  emperor),  consulting  the  sortea  Virgilianae  concerning  his 
future  fortunes,  drew  the  verses 

NOSCO  CBINE8  INCANAQUE  MENTA 
REGIS  BOMANI,  PBIMAM  QUI  LEGIBUS  URBEM 

FUNDABIT  [aliter^  fundavit] 

*^8  sors.    On  which  reading  of  primam  in  Spartian,  Casaubon 
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remarks :  "  Apud  poetam  est  primus  ;  sed  hoc  videtur  de  indus- 
tria  mutatum,  ut  falsum  de  Hadriano  et  invidiosum  nimis  fiita- 
rum ;"  and  Salmasius:  '^  Non  de  industria  mutatum  puto  primus 
in  PRiMAM,  quod  illud  primus  Adrian!  vita  non  oaperet.  Sed 
memoria  lapsum  Spartianum  in  referendis  versibns" — observa- 
tions which  show,  first,  that  the  only  editorial  reading  of  Virgil's 
word  known  to  either  critic  was  primus  ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
MSS.  of  Spartian,  so  far  as  they  were  known  to  either  oritio, 
read  primam. 

Primam. — First;  not  in  reference  to  others  who  were  to  oome 
after  Numa,  nor  as  if  Virgil  had  said  that  Numa  would  be  the 
first  to  establish  the  city  with  laws,  but^r«^  with  reference  to 
FUNDABiT  LEGiBUS ;  as  if  Virgil  had  said  who  will  give  the  dty 
its  first  lawSf  its  first  legaly  juridical  stability ^  its  first  constitution 
(in  the  general  not  the  modem  conventional  sense  of  that  word). 
Compare  7.  61 :  ^^primas  cum  conderet  arces,"  where  "  primas"  is 
firsts  not  in  reference  to  other  founders  who  were  to  come  after 
Latinus,  or  as  if  Virgil  had  said  who  was  the  first  to  found  the 
fortress^  but  in  reference  to  "  conderet,"  and  as  if  Virgil  had 
said  was  first  founding  the  fortressy  was  first  giving  its  foundation 
to  the  fortress^  was  first  setting  the  fortress  on  Us  foundation. 
Compare  also  5.  857 : 

**  vix  pritnot  inopina  quies  laxaverat  artus/* 

where  "primos"  i&  first,  not  in  reference  to  other  sleeps  which 
were  to  follow,  but  in  reference  to  "  laxaverat,"  and  as  if  Virgil 
had  said  had  first  relaxed  his  limbs.  In  every  one  of  the  three 
sentences  the  sense  is  precisely  the  same  as  if,  instead  of  primam, 
"  primas,"  and  "  primes,"  Virgil  had  written  primum.  In  every 
one  of  the  three  instances  the  adjective  is  as  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  verb  as  if  it  had  been  an  adverb.  Compare  also 
Sil.  13.  533  (of  the  gates  of  Hades) : 

**  cingunt  regna  decern  portae ;  quarum  una  receptat 
belligcros,  dura  Gradivi  sorte  croatos. 
altera,  qui  leges  posuere  atque  inclita  iura 
geutibuB,  Qt  primas  fundarunt  moenibtis  urbes^^^ 

built  the  first  cities  with  fortificationSy  fortified  the  first  cities — 
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"  in  this  instance  also  being  the  exaot  equivalent  of 


<< 


Xbgibus  ubbbm  fundabit.  —  Compare  Plin.  Paneg.  Sk: 
**  Jfjovida  severitate  oavisti^  ne  fntidata  legilms  omias  eversa 
le^^bus  Tideretur." 

JFuNDABrr.  —  Not  will  found  {jundamenta  locabii)  but  trill 
m€MXpe  stable^  ^  firm  and  secure.    Compare  6.  3  :  ^'  dente  tenaci 
fundabat  naves/'  where  ^'  dente  tenaoi  "  corresponds  to 
LB6IBUS  of  our  text,  "arioora"  to  Nmna,  and  "naves"  to 
tJiL:BxiE,  "fundare"  being  common  to  both  sentences.    Compare 
also    the  just  quoted  passage  of  Silius:  "primas  fundarunt 
moGiiibus  urbes/'  differing  from  the  Virgil  sentence  only  in  one 
W'oxti,  and  meaning  not  founded  on  or  toith  fortifications,  but  made 
fi*^t^  firm  and  secure  with  fortifications. 

CUBIBUS   PARVIS   ET    PAUPBRE    TERRA    MISSUS   IN    IMPERIUM 

*«A.QiiuM. — ^Who  had  ever  guessed,  d  prioriy  that  words  so  pecu- 
UatIj  and  properly  applicable  to  Numa  Foilnpilius  were  one 
JL&y  to  be  applied  (little  altered)  to  a  character  ahnost  in  every 
respect  the  point-blank  opposite  of  the  priest  of  Cures?    Tet 
BO  thej  have  been  applied  by  Virgil's  often  happy,  sofnetimes 
happieet,  imitator,  in  his  imitated  account  of  the  spirits  pre- 
pared in  the  underworld  for  return  to  the  upper,  Sil.  13.  868 
(ed-  Hup.):. 

'*  hie  Marios  (nee  mnlta  dies  iam  restat  ituro 
aetheream  in  lucem)  veniet  tiM  oriffine  parva 
in  Umgum  imperium  consul." 


813-824. 

GUI — CUPIDO 


^^  DsiNDEy  &0., .  .  .  AGMiNA  (w.  813-6). — ObseTvo  the  fine 
^^^  first,  of  the  postponement  of  the  name  until  after  the  in- 
^uotcnry  cm  .  . .  hovbbit,  and  then  of  its  position  in  the 

BBNBT,  ABNSIDEA,  VOL.  IU«  29 
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beginning  of  the  new  line  and  in  close  connexion  with  in  abma. 
You  almost  see  Tullus  calling  out  the  soldiers,  you  almost  hear 
their  rallying  cry,  "  Tullus !  Tullus ! "    See  Rem.  on  2.  246. 

Besides  (vs.  814). — See  Rem.  o^  726. 

PopuLARiBUS  AXJRis  (vs.  817). — The  figure  is  taken  from 
sailing  before  a  gentle  breeze  or  auray  as  if  he  had  said,  iam 
NiMixjM  GAUDENS  veKficaH  AURis  POPULARIBUS.  Gompaie  Mor. 
1.  9 :  "  Brutus  vero  favore  civium  etiam  domus  suae  olade  et 
parricidio  velificatm  est."  Luoan,  1.  132  (of  Pompey) :  ^' totiiB 
popularibua  auris  impelli."    Prudent,  contra  8ymm.  2. 153  : 

.     .    .     ^*  nQ  w  poptilaribus  aurU 
ostontet,  pulcroque  inflata  tmnescat  honore." 

Oic.  Sext.  Ifli  ad  fin,: "  Quem  neque  periculi  tempestas  neque  honoris 
aura  potuit .  .  .  de  suo  cursu  .  .  .  demovere."  Metast.  Artasers. 
S.S: 

.    .    .     ''on*  alma grande 

h  teatio  a  se  stesaa, 

e  placida,  e  sicuTa 

del  volgo  spettator  Vaura  non  cnra.*' 

Fascssque  videre  receptos  (vs.  819). — *^  Begiam  dignita- 
tern  et  imperium  a  regibus  in  consules  translatum,"  Heyne, 
Wagner,  Forbiger.  No  :  not  merely  transferred,  but  recovered^ 
viz.,  to  the  state  or  people,  out  of  the  dangerous  hands  of  the 
Tarquins.  And  so  Conington,  correctly,  quoting  the  words  of 
Brutus,  Idv.  2.  2 :  '^  Non  credere  populum  Romanum,  soUdam 
Ubertatem  recuperatam  esaeJ^ 

CoNsuLis  imperium,  &c.,  .  .  .  CUPIDO  (w.  820-4). — ^Two 
opposite  errors  have  been  committed  by  commentators  respect- 
ing this  passage  ;  the  one,  that  of  connecting  infelix  too  inti- 
mately with  what  comes  after ;  the  other,  that  of  connecting  it 
too  intimately  with  what  goes  before.  The  former  is  the  old 
error  of  Macrobius  and  Augustine,  the  latter  of  whom  {de  CiviL 
Deiy  3. 16)  thus  paraphi-ases  :  "  (iuomodolibet  ea  facta  post^ 
ferant,  i.  e.,  praeferant  et  extoUant,  qui  filios  occidit  infelix 
est ;"  and  such  it  may  be  presumed  is  the  meaning  asmgned 
to  the  passage  by  all  those  editors  and  commentators  who  (and 
among  the  number  are  the  two  Heinsii)  place  a  semicolon  or 
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period  at  hinores,  and  do  not  interpunctuate  at  all  between 

vocABiT  and  infelix.    The  interpretation  is  erroneous,  if  it 

were  only  because  ferant  oannot  alone  and  without  adjunct 

signify  extol  {laudibus  extollant)^  which  yet  it  is  made  to  signify 

^7  those  who  adopt  this  mode  of  interpretation.    The  other 

®nror  is  that  of  those  irho,  placing  either  (with  Heyne  and 

v^a^er)  a  note  of  exclamation  or  (with  Thiel)  a  period  after  in- 

^Bux,  and  writing  utcunque  with  a  capital  initial,  while,  at  the 

SAQie  time,  they  place  only  a  comma  at  minores,  and  either  no 

^texpunotuation  at  all  or  only  a  comma  at  vocabit,  separate 

iNi^ELix  entirely  from  what  follows,  and  unite  it  closely  with 

the  preceding  lines;  an  arrangement  not  to  be  endured,  if  it  were 

^^y  because  it  divides  the  whole  sentence  consulis  . .  .  infelix 

uito  two  parts,  the  first  part  ending  with  accipiet,  and  followed 

i^y  ct  full  pause  and  break  in  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the  first 

^Uable  of  the  second  foot,  and  the  second  part  ending  with 

^^KLix  and  likewise  followed  by  a  full  pause  and  break  in  the 

aenae  at  the  end  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  second  foot.    To 

^hich  argument,  if  not  in  itself  sufl&ciently  convincing,  may 

^  added,  that  infelix,  whether  as  epithet  or  exclamation, 

^^88orts  but  indifferently  in  the  same  sentence  with  pulchra. 

I>  therefore,  place  a  period  at  vocabit,  thus  closing  the  first  of 

*^e  two  parts,  of  which  the  passage  consists,  with  the  fine  sense 

^d  the  fine  cadence,  pulchra  pro  libertate  vocabit.   Brutus 

***8  now  performed  his  duty,  his  first  duty  according  to  the 

Morals  of  his  time,  and  a  full  pause  follows,  and  then  comes 

^^  reflexion,  infelix  !  the  tribute  to  parental  feeling,  and  then 

^^BBin,  after  this  tribute,  the  return  to  the  passion  of  patriotism 

*^€  the  glory  of  the  patriot,  whatever  might  be  the  judgement 

^*  times  following  a  different  rule  of  morals. 

Nova  sella  moventes  (vs.  821). — Bella  movere,  and, 
^2  545,  bella  ciere,  are  to  make  war,  to  tear;  as  lacrymas 
^^^re  is  to  weep.  See  Eem.  on  verse  468.  Nova  bella  =  re- 
^^^tUionary  tears.  The  existing  order  of  things  being  the  re- 
^^t  or  upshot  of  old  wars,  wars  tending  to  bring  about  a  new 
^^er  of  things  (revolution)  are  with  propriety  called  nova, 

29  ♦ 
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TJtCUNQUE  FERBNT  EA  facta  MINORES,  VINCET  amor  PATBIA] 

LAUDUMQUB  IMMEN8A  cuPiDO  (w.  823-4). — '^  At  first  fight  then 
may  Beem  some  inoongruity  between  Brutus's  indifferexioe  to  thi 
opinion  of  posterity  and  his  immeasured  thirst  of  fame  ;  bnt  th< 
meaning  apparently  is  that  he  will  risk  being  called  omel  bi 
posterity,  so  long  as  he  forces  them  to  acknowledge  that  he  i 
great,"  Conington ;  inoorreotly,  as  I  think.  Bmtos  does  no 
anticipate  any  condemnation  of  his  act  by  posterity.  H< 
balances  only  between  his  patomal  feelings  and  his  feeling 
as  a  Broman  citizen,  and  these  latter  conquer  (vincbt).  Com 
pore  Claud,  in  Eutrop,  1.  J^l : 

.    .    .     **  natos  hoc  dodere  poenoe 
profuiti  ot  miflero  civem  praeponere  patzi.^' 

Brutus  sacrifices  his  children,  and,  in  his  children,  hisuseU,  to  hi 
country,  and,  in  doing  so,  is  only  doing  what  he  thinks  is  hx 
bounden  duty  to  do.    His  rule  of  duty  is  the  aj^robation  of  hi 
oeimtry,  the  only  rule  he  knows,  the  only  rule  e^er  known  by 
great  and  primitive  Boman — 

\TSCBT  AMOR  PATIUAB  LAUDUMaXJE  IMMEN8A  CXTFIDO, 

where  laudum  is,  as  commonly  elsewhere,  equivalent  to  virta 
tis,  and  where  amor  tatriae  and  laudum  immensa  cupip 
are,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  identical.  The  words  utcunque  febe^ 
EA  FACTA  MiNOREs,  supposed  to  represent  Brutus's  disregard  tc 
the  opinion  of  posterity,  are  not  the  expression  of  any  feeliiB 
whatever  of  Brutus,  but  are  Virgil's  own  reflection  on  Brutus 
conduct,  expressed  in  an  apostrophe  to  Brutus :  Unhappy  maj 
whatever  your  posterity  (i.e.,  iccj  your  posterity)  may  think  ofyor^ 
act,  you  at  least  were  only  influenced  by  patriotism  and  immeH-> 
love  of  virtue, 

Utcunque  feeent  ea  facta  minores  (vs.  823). — Fbbbk' 
shall  take,  i.  e.,  shall  viae,  shall  regard.     So  7.  78  : 

**  id  vero  horrendum  ac  visu  mirabile/i?m" 

[was  taken,  was  held,  was  considered,  was  viewed]. 

Utcunque  ferent. — I.e.,  utrum  malefcranty  an  beneferan^ 
Compare  Ovid,  Art.  Ania^.  2,  6U8 :  "^quod  male  fers,  assuesoe 
feres  bene ; "  id.  Met,  S,  Q53  (of  the  different  ways  in  whic 


^ 
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'erent  penons  took,  ^ferebant,"  viewed,  the  pnniahment 
hy  Diana  on  Aotaeon) : 

*'  minor  in  ambiguo  est :  aliis  yiolentior  aeqno 
-   Trisa  dea  €flt ;  alii  landant,  dignamqne  serera 
yjiynitato  rocant ;  pars  inrenit  utraque  cauaat." 

IEa. — ^Not  haec  or  ilia,  but  ea,  and  meaning  not  merely  those 

9  but  t^e  deeds  and  deeds  of  thai  kind, 
IKnkmvs. — Not  the  tunes  Liter  ihsxi  Virgil's,  but  the  times 

than  Brutus's,  i.e.,  Yirgil's  own  times. 
"ViNCBT. — ^Peerlkamp  well  quotes  the  words  of  this  very 
liy.  2.  2  :  '^  nee  dioturum  fuisse,  ni  oaritas  reipublicae 
> 

liAXJDUH  (vs.  824). — ^Equivalent  here  as  elsewhere  to  virtue^ 
m^ismuoh  as  it  is  only  what  is  virtue,  or,  rather,  what  is  thought 
to  b©  virtue,  that  is  praised. 

Immsnsa. — Peerlkamp  remarks  that  this  word  implies  dis- 
^pprovaL     I  think  not ;  on  the  contrary,  it  implies  approbation, 
tor  who,  especially  what  Boman,  ever  disapproved  of  love  of 
ooxmtiy  and  immense  desire  of  "  laudes,"  i.e.,  of  virtue,  or  what 
^  praised  as  being  great  and  good,  and  the  duty  of  everyone  F 
If  Yirgil  expresses  disapprobation  of  the  act  of  Brutus,  that 
disapprobation  must  be  sought  in  the  words  utcunque  ferbnt 
^A  FACTA  HiNORES ;  and  if  those  words  do  express  disapproba- 
tion, what  disapprobation  can  be  lighter  than  that  of  utcunque 
^HENT,  what  words  less  expressive  of  personal  disapprobation 
^^han  FEBENT  MiNOBEs  P    No,  uo  ;  the  MiNOBES  of  Brutus  may 
have  variously  regarded  and  discussed  the  act  of  their  great 
**U5e8tor,  but  Virgil  did  not,  and  could  not  without  impropriety, 
*^^e  disapproved  in  such  a  poem  (and  especially  in  a  part  of 
^^  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  the  famous  deeds  of  the 
^'^cient  fathers  of  Borne)  of  this  pre-eminently  self-denying 
^^d  Boman  act.    The  sentiment  expressed  by  Yirgil  amoimts 
^   this:  No  matter  how  the  deed  may  be  viewed  by  later 
^^^erations,  patriotism  and  boundless  love  of  virtue  were  tri- 
^^^phant.     Compare  Georg.  i.  305 : 

**  tantns  amor  florum  et  ^nerandi  gloria  mellis,'* 
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the  not  very  dissimilar  peroration  of  our  author's  eulogy  of  the 
heroic  deeds  performed  in  the  public  cause  by  individual  mem- 
bers of  a,  perhaps,  at  bottom,  not  very  differently  constituted 
community.    See  also  Poems  Philosophical,  p.  135  : 

**  <  let  the  law  take  its  course,'  the  Boman  said, 
sitting  in  judgment ;  and  the  licton  seized 
forthwith  the  two  young  men,  the  judge's  sons, 
and  stripped  them  to  the  waist  and  bound  and  flogged. 
In  vain  turned  towards  the  judgement-aeat  the  youtha' 
wild  eyes,  imploring ;  the  uplifted  axe 
severed  first  one  and  then  the  other's  head. 
Proud  to  have  executed  Eoman  justice 
even  on  his  own  rebellious  sons,  the  judge, 
unblenched,  descended  from  the  judgement-seat. 
Home  to  his  desolate  house  returned,  the  sire 
in  secret  wept  his  disobedient  children. 
Such  were  the  wondrous  men  that  made  Bome  Borne." 
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VA:R.  LECT.  (vs.  829). 

LXJMINA  I  Rom.y  Paly  Med,  II  H.  IH  Rome,  1469;  Ven.  1470,  1471, 
1472, 1475;  Mod.;  Mil.  1475 ;  Bresc;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins. 
(1671,  1676,  1704);  Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Pott.;  Jahn;  Wagn. 
(1832,  1861);  Siipfle ;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Bibb.;  Conington. 

LiMiN A II  A.    in  Wakef .  • 


♦  Quoting  Oeorg.  If,  S58 :  "  'Fas  illi  limina  divum  tangere^  ait;"  Aen,  5.  797 : 
**  liceat  Laurentem  attingere  Thybrim  ;**  Lucr.  3,  1078  : 

"  oscitat  extcmplo,  Migtt  quum  limina  villae ; " 

Marius  Victorinus  %n  Gen,  5.  280  : 

.    .    .    "  primo  a  limine  vitae^ 
verum  mcnte  deum  vcnerans  ; " 

V 

Amobius,  2,  p.  92  (Loydon,  1G51) :   *<  antequam  Tagos  Thuscus  oras  rantimgeret 
luminUJ'^ 
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I  LECT.  (V8.  836). 

MEUS  ID  p.  MazLut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. » 
leyne ;  Lad. ;  "Wagn.  {Praest), 

A^sro^tTXB  PiUB  ID  Fabric. ;  Yoss. 


^ooTB  (vs.  828). — ^I.e.,  Stygiu  nocte;  opposed  to  lumina  vitae, 
which  is  =  the  ordinary  lux  =  lifey  verse  761. 

XiUMiNA  (vs.  829). — ^LuMiNAy  not  limina;  iSrst,  on  account 

^'  the  greater  MS.  authority ;  secondly,  on  account  of  the  strong 

opposition  between  nocte  and  lumina,  and  wholly  wanting 

**t;ween  nocte  and  limina;  thirdly,  on  account  of  Cicero's 

Vitai  lumina  liquit"  {de  Divinatione)^  and  Amobius's  '^  ante- 

^ixam  Tages  Thuscus  oras  contingeret  luminis  "  {adv.  Qentea^ 

^«    €9,  ed.  Orellii),  as  well  as  of  Virgil's  own  repetition,  of  the 

^^pression  "  lumina  vitae,"  7.  771 ;  fourthly,  on  account  of  the 

^^oxi^verse  expression,  ^^  te  attigerit  Aurora,"  4.  568 ;  and  lastly, 

^^xx  account  of  the  bad  omen  of  stumbling  on  the  threshold. 

QUANTAS    ACIES    STRAGBMQUE    CIEBUNT  !    (vS.    830). — I.e., 

9^*€ifUop€re  dimicabuni !  quaniopere  trucidabunt !     See  Benmi. 
<>Xi  w.  468  and  820  of  this  book. 

Agoeribus  alpinis  (vs.  831). — The  Alps  regarded  as  the 
^'Mnpart  of  Italy.  Compare  Cic.  in  L.  Piaon.  (ed.  Lamb.  voL  2, 
P*  540) :  ^^  Cuius  ego  imperium,  non  Alpmm  vallum  ascensui 
f^^axisgressionique  Qtdlorum  .  •  .  obiido  et  oppono."  Id.  Phil. 
^  (ed.  Lamb.  voL  2,  p.  621) :  ^'  TTt  eius  [Antonii]  furorem  ne 
^ipium  quidem  muro  cohibere  possemus."  SiL  3.  496  (of  the 
passage  of  the  Alps  by  Hercules) : 

*'  primus  inexperttu  adiit  TiryntliitiB  arcesj*^ 

Id.  3. 447 : 

*'  aggeribut  caput  Aipinis  et  rupe  nivali 
prosilit  in  Celtas,  ingentemque  extrahit  amnem 
spumanti  Bhodanus  proscindens  giirgite  campos" 

(^here  the  identical  term  is  applied  to  the  Alps  regarded  as 
^'rters  on  the  western  confines  of  Qttid). 
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Arce  monoeci  (vs.  831). — So  Ammian.  15.  10:  ^^Monoeci 
arcem  et  porttun  ad  perennem  sui  memoriam  oonseoravit  [Her- 
ooles].''  MonoeouSi  the  modem  Monaco,  being  at  the  veiy  foot 
of  the  mountain,  and  on  the  very  level  of  the  sea,  the  "  arx 
MONOECI "  must  have  been  a  fort  or  oastle  on  the  side  of  tiie 
mountain  overhanging  the  town  Monoeous,  and  probably  in  the 
situation  of  the  modem  Turbia,  where  I  and  my  daughter  slept 
on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  Jan.  IS,  1861,  and  where  they  show 
Eoman  ruins. 

Sanguis  meus  (vs.  836). — ^Maus,  not  pitts,  is  most  undoubt- 
edly the  true  reading.  Anohises  addresses  Julius  Caesar  as  his 
blood,  t.  e.y  his  oflspring,  Julius  Caesar  being  the  desoendant  oi 
Aeneas  the  son  of  Anchises.  Beading  meus  (for  which  reading 
alone  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  MS.  authority),  we  have 
not  only  the  parental  tenderness  of  the  speaker,  but  we  have 
the  genealogy  of  Caesar  and  the  house  of  the  Caesars,  on  hoth 
sides,  viz.,  both  on  mother's  and  father's  side:  on  the  mothoi^fl 
side  in  genus  qui  ducis  oltmfo  ;  on  the  father's  in  sakguts 
MEUS :  further,  we  have  this  genealogy  on  both  sides  divine, 
Anchises  himself  being  descended  from  Jupiter  througb  Dar- 
danus:  farther  still,  we  have  the  identical  double  genealogy 
which  Horace  has  in  so  similar  terms  assigned  to  Augudtus, 
Carm.  8aecuL  50: 

*<  clarus  Anchisae  Vencrisque  sanguis ; " 

and  lastly,  we  have  in  sanguis  meus  an  expressioii  not  only 
used  in  the  same  sense  and  manner  by  other  Latin  writeis  (ai 

Stat.  Theb.  S.  239 : 

.     .     .     "  vos,  o  superi,  mens  ordine  tanguifj 
ne  pugnate  odiis," 

a  very  plain  imitation  of  our  text,  and  showing  that  the  reading 
in  Statius's  time  was  not  pius  but  meus),  but  one  which,  derivec 
from  the  Greek  (compare  Hom.  Od,  16,  SOO : 

€1  §r€OV  y  ffAOs  tffffi  icat  at/xaros  rifiercpoio. 

Id.  //.  6.  211 : 

aurris  rot  ytvtris  rt  Kai  atfiaros  (vxofitu  tiwai), 
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dafiodukd  into  modem  languageSy  as  Gh>lidoniy  La  Seozzeaey 

.  xiL  (il  oonte  di  Sterlingh  to  his  daughter,  who  has  thrown 

ai  his  feet) :  '^  Abarfi,  sangue  mio ;"  Arioet.  OrL  I\ir. 

.    .    .    "  e  comincid  la  guerra, 
che  tutto  il  umgtie  mio  caccid  sotterra." 

pare  MamL  5.  664 : 

.    .    .    ''iactantnr  coiporanodis, 
ex^Mctantque  novBft  aciM,  ferroqne  seoantar, 
le  8U6  penniztus  9angwn§  pontua" 

ere  Ghronov. :  "  ex  se  nato,  quern  ipse  dedit  pisoibus") ;  Sen. 
.  Fur.  309  (Amph.  addressing  Megara) : 

*'  0  toeia  tumtri  aanguinU^  casta  fide 
seryans  tonmi  gnatosque  magiuiiiimi  Herculia." 

TEhe  words  dre  in  the  yooative,  not,  as  they  are  so  often  taken 
^  1:>e  (am.  gr^  by  Wagner,  who  eompares,  having  first  inoorreotly 
C^^e  BwL  otf  foe.]  pundtuated,  1.  668) ,  ia  the  noBoinatiTe,  first  on 
^^oouat  oi  the  vivaoity  of  the  tooative  sanguis  icbus,  and  the 
^^ad  Iteatiaees  of  the  same  W(»rds  eonsidered  as  dependent  on  an 
^^K^agined  tu  qui  ea;  and  seocmdly,  beoause  examples  of  a  vooa- 
^Ve  mens  are  by  no  means  so  rare  as  has  been  supposed. 
*^5oxnpare  Plant.  Cas.  1.^9: 

**  sine  amabo  ted  amari,  meus  festas  dies, 
meus  pulltur  passer,  mea  columba,  mi  lepus/* 

*•  ^l>,  14 :  "  XJbi  fugiam  nisi  ad  te,  Deus  mem  ?"    Also,  the 

iJomine,  Deus  mens*'  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  for- 

^^^tilariee  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Ohuroh  oan  only  be  vocative. 

OEMINOSy    DUO    FULMINA    BELLI,    SCIPIADA8    (w.    843-4). — 

^^e  zween  kriegsdonner,"  Voss.     No;  fulmen  is  not  the 
^^^tidety  but  tl^  thunderbolt^  GFerm.  wetteratrahl.   Lucan,  1.  533 : 

.    .    .    '*  ttteitum  sine  nubibus  nllis 
fulmen^  et  Arctois  rapiens  e  partibus  ignem, 
percussit  Latiale  caput." 

^    8CIPIADA8  FULMtKA  BELLI,  in  Virgil^  BO,  in  actual  history, 
^j«»t  lildyrymj  i.  e.^  Bajazet  Thunderbolt,      See  Hammer, 
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Oeschichte  des  Osman.  Reichsj  Pest,  1827,  vol.  1,  p.  335 :  "  S 
vollendete  Bajesid  der  Wetterstrahlj  der  yierzehn  jahre  hmi 
Europa  und  Asien  erobemd  durohzuokt  hatte  seine  flammend 
laufbahn." 

Parvoqub  potentbm  fabricium  (w.  844-5). — "In  parvi 
re  domestioa  divitem,"  Heyne,  Thiel,  Ladewig,  Forbiger,  Wag 
ner  (1861),  Conington ;  not  merely  erroneously,  but  with  ai 
utter  perversion  of  Virgil's  meaning,  which  is  not  that  Fabridu 
was  rich  in  his  poverty  ("  Qui  etiam  in  parva  re  domestica  ol 
parsimoniam  et  continentiam  dives  est,''  Forbiger,  3rd  ed.),  bu 
that  Fabrioius  was  powerful  (influential  and  respected,  a  grea 
and  powerful  man)  in,  on,  with,  perhaps  even  through,  or  b; 
means  of,  his  poverty.  Yirgil  might,  indeed,  have  repre8ente< 
Fabricius,  as  the  commentators  have  imderstood  him  to  repre 
sent  him,  and  as  he  has  been  actually  represented  by  Yaleriu 
Maximus,  4.  3,  viz.,  as  rich  in  his  poverty,  rich  on  a  little 
"  oontinentiae  suae  beneficio  sine  pecunia  praediveSf  sine  usi 
f  amiliae  abimde  oomitatus :  quia  locupletem  ilium  f  adebat,  noi 
multa  possidere,  sed  modica  desiderare;"  or,  as  he  has  beei 
represented  by  Claudian,  in  JRufin.  1.  800y  content  with  ai 
honourable  little,  an  honourable  poverty : 

.     .     .     **  contentus  hoiiesto 
Fabricius  j?arro  spemebat  munera  regiim." 

Or  he  might  have  represented  him  as  the  husbandman  of  th 
olden  time  has  been  represented  by  Horace,  JEpi^t  2.  1.  ISi 
viz.,  as  happy  on  a  little  or  happy  in  his  poverty  : 

**  agricolae  prisci,  fortes  jparroquo  beati.^* 

But  it  is  not  so  Virgil  has  thought  proper  to  represent  hin 
Virgil  has  thought  proper  to  represent  him — a  much  greate 
praise — as  powerful  on  little,  i,  e.,  powerful  without  riohei 
powerful  without  owing  his  power  to  wealth,  powerful  there 
fore  by  his  virtue  alone  ("  Fabricium  vocat  parvo  potente» 
qma  cum  summa  esset  frugalitate,  tamen  insignis  admodui 
fuit  rebus  gestis,"  La  Gerda),  the  very  picture  given  of  h\m  b; 
Seneca,  Epist.  IW:  "Maiusque  regno  iudicavit  regias  opes  poss 
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contemnere ; "  and  no  doubt  the  picture  of  him  whioh  ServioB 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  gloss :  ^^  paupertate  glorio- 
siun."  Virgil^s  Fabrioius,  "parvo  potens,"  is  thus  the  direct 
opposite  of  the  fnya  Swajuvog  oA/Seoc  of  Homer,  Epigr.  15 
(Eiredone) : 

Of  fi^ya  fi€P  9vyaratf  firya  8c  fip€fi€t  oKfitos  aici, 

as  well  as  of  the  '^Euboicus  miles,  locuples,  multo  auro  potens" 
of  Plautus,  Epid.  1.  2.  50y  the  rich  Euboean  soldier,  powerful 
owing  to  his  much  gold.  Compare  7.  56 :  '^  Tumus,  avis  ata- 
"visque  potens"  [not  rich  on  account  of  his  high  descent,  but 
I)owerfnl  (influential  and  respected)  on  account  of  his  high 
dascent].    1.  535 : 

"  terra  antiqua,  potens  armis  atque  ubere  glebae  *' 

C^€>t  rich  with  arms  and  a  teeming  soil,  but  powerful  (influential 
uid  respected)  by  means  of  its  arms  and  teeming  soil].  Ovid, 
Jlf^^.  6.  677 : 

.    .     .    ''Erechtheufl, 
iustitia  dubium  yv^&H^sdq  potmtior  armis" 

L'^^^  whether  richer  by  means  of  his  justice  or  by  means  of  his 
^^'xxis,  but  whether  more  influential  and  respected  on  account  of 
™^  justice  or  on  account  of  his  arms].  Ovid,  Fast.  k.  S55 : 
*  "*^  )ma  potens  opibus"  [not  rich  with  wealth,  but  powerful  by 
of  its  wealth,  influential  and  respected  on  account  of  its 
^^^^^th].  Tadt  Sist.  1.  73 :  «  Calvia  Crispinilla  .  .  .  potens 
P^^>94niay  et  orbitate,  quae  bonis  malisque  temporibus  iuzta  va- 
^^xxl; "  [not  rich  by  means  of  her  money,  and  her  being  childless, 
^^  powerful  (influential  and  respected)  on  account  of  her  money 
^^^^  her  being  childless].  Also  Propert.  3.  22.  21  (of  the 
^Roxiians) : 

*'  nam  quantum  ferro  tajotum  pietate  potentes 
stamiis :  yictrices  temperat  ira  manus." 

^^iieoa,  Sipp.  98U  (chorus) : 

*  *  tristis  virtus  perversa  tuKt 
praemia  recti :  castos  sequitur 
mala  paupertas ;  vituK\ue  potens 
regnat  adulter'* 


M 
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[who  hafi  rmEidered  hiniBeli  powerful  by  a  wicked  oouxse].    Id.  ^^-^^     ^ 
Octav.  H7  : 

«  quid  non  potuit  quondam  genetrix 
tua,  quae  rexit  piinaipia  aulom, 
cara  marito,  partuqae  potens  ?" 

[powerful  on  account  of  her  being  mother  of  an  heir  to  the     ^^-^        . 
throne].    Sil.  15.  159  (ed.  Eup.) :  "Dive  [Neptune]  tridente 
potens."    Aen.  IS.  8S7: 

*'  sit  B.om&u&  potens  Itala  virUite  propago" 

[powerful,  raised  to  power,  by  Italian  "virtus"].  In  all  these 
examples,  as  in  our  tert,  potens  is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense 
of  powerful,  i.  e.,  able  to  effect  mt^chj  influential  and  f^espeeted, 
exactly  as  Ovid,  Seroid,  16,  81: 

^*  ngah  lovk  coniux,  yiitutem  filia  iaetat. 
ipso  pQtms  dubito,  fortis  an  esse  velim/' 

The  other  use  of  potens,  viz.,  to  signify  happy^  eonienied^  is 
not  Yirgilian.  I  am  tmable  to  decide  in  which  of  the  two  senses 
potens  is  used  by  Apuleius  in  his  "  parvo  potens,"  de  MagiOj 
18 :  ^  Paupertas  olim  philosophiae  vemacula  est,  fru^,  Elobria, 
parvo  potens^  aemula  laudis." 

Quo  FEssuM  RAPiTPs,  FABii  f  (vB.  846) . — *^  Quautas  te&  ^^eetirl 
me  memoiia  attingere  cogit,  qui  vestri  nominis  laudibos  oele- 
brandis  enumerandisque  fatigor?"  Thiol.  "Alluding  to  tiie 
numbero  and  exploits  of  the  Fabii  which  tire  the  narrator  who 
tries  to  count  them,"  Conington.  No  ;  but — as  3.  710  :  "  ffio 
me,  pater  optime, /t»s5ttw  deseris ;"  5.  615 :  "  Heu  tot  vadla^/^ms 
et  tantum  superesse  maris  " — me,  already  tired  otst  (viz.,  mfh 
de8cnbivg)y  and  therefore  not  able  to  enter  on  the  task  of  describing 
more. 
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850-860. 

CAELIQUE  MEATUS 
DKSCBIBSNT  KADIO  ET  SUROENTIA  SIDERA  DICENT 
TU  RSGBRE  IMPEBIO  FOPULOS  R021ANE  MEMENTO 
HAB  TIBI  ERUNT  ARTES  PACISQUE  IMPONERE  MOBEM 
PA9CERE  SUBIECTIS  ET  DEBELLARE  SUPERBOS 
8IC  FATTER  ANGHISES  ATQUE  HAEC  MIRANTIBUS  ADDIT 
ASPICE  UT  INSIGNIS  SPOLIIS  MARCELLUS  OPIMIS 
IN6REDITUR  VICTORQUE  VIROS  SUPEREMINET  OMNES 
HIC  REM  ROMANAM  MAGNO  TURBANTE  TUMULTU 
SISTET  EQUES  STERNET  POENOS  GALLUMQUE  REBELLEM 
TERTIAOUE  ARMA  PATRI  SUSPEKDET  CAPTA  QtJIRIKO 


YjLR.  Z£0T,  (vs.  863). 

i  Mom.y  Pal.y  Med.  D  M ;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  UI  Ven.  1470, 
1471;  Mod.;  P.  Manut.;  H.  Steph.;  Bersm.;  N.  Heins.  (1671,  1676, 
1704);  Eibb. 

s  n  It^  ;  Cameraiii  (Bersm.),  Longobard.  (Pierius).  JLU.  Princ;  Yen. 
1472, 1475;  Mil.  1475 ;  Bresc. ;  R.  Steph. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Burm. ;  Philippe; 
Heyne;  Pott.;  Hanpt;  TVagn.  (1861). 


TAIt.  LBCT.  \_punct.']  (vs.  859). 

ZOUEB  •  I  Vat.^  Pahy  Med.    Ill  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ; 
IN.  Heins. ;  Yobs. 

,  EauES  I  Pierius :  '*  In  plerisque  veteribus  exemplaribus  oonnna 
;^!aeiecta  est  dictioni  sqvbs.''  JLU  Brunck ;  Haupt ;  Wagn.  {PraceL) ; 
JRibb. ;  Wakef .  (;) ;  Lad. 


1  MEATUS. — "  H.  e.  siderum  cursus,"  Heyne.  I  think  not, 
^^^  mtars  being  specifically  mentioned  in  the  next  line ;  but  the 
^^^  ^^uli,  or  great  heavenly  circles,  thus  enumerated  by  Gter- 
lB^*Ucus  Caesar  in  his  Aratea:  "  Lacteus,  Tropicus  Canori,  Tro- 
'p^^^s  Capricomi,  Aequinoctialis,  Zodiacus."    That  iiiese  circles 
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are  the  meatus  caeli  of  Yirgil  is  further  rendered  probable, 
first,  by  the  remarkable  oiroumstance  that  G-erm.  Caesar,  after 
the  description  of  these  circles,  passes  immediately  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  "  orientia  et  occidentia  [sidera],"  just  as  in  our 
text  Yirgil  passes  from  the  caeli  meatus  to  the  suboentia 
sidera;  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  one  of.  these  oirculi  (▼is., 
Zodiacus)  is  actually  denominated  by  the  same  G-ennanious, 
^^  via  solis,"  3.  1 :  ''  ima  via  est  solis  bissenis  lucida  signis ;"  and 
thirdly,  by  the  application  of  the  term  **  re-meare ''  by  the  same 
author  to  the  annual  re-turn  of  the  sim  to  that  point  in  his  circle 
from  whence  he  had  set  out,  Fragm.  3  : 

.     .     .     *'  namque  anno  solem  remeare  yidebis, 
moverit  unde  suos  currus  per  signa  volantes.'* 

Compare  ApoU.  Bhod.  of  the  circles  on  the  armillary  spheire,* 
Argon,  3, 137 :  \Qvaia  jticv  oi  KvicXa  TkThv\aTai,  Also  Maroian. 
1.  4:  ^^Ipsius  meatus  caeli  siderumque  monstrabat." 

Describent  radio. — Will  describe  with  the  radius  (pointer, 
Pr.  baguette)  cm  the  solid  sphere.  See  Pittur.  de  ErcoL  voL  2, 
tab.  8,  for  a  Urania  represented  with  the  radius  in  one  hand, 
tracing  these  '^  meatus  "  on  a  globe  held  in  the  other;  and  com- 
pare Martian.  Capell.  de  Nupt,  PhiloL  2 :  ^^  Prospido  quandam 
feminam  luculentam  radium  dextra,  altera  sphaeram  solidam 
gestantem." 

Tu  REGERE,  &c.,  .  .  .  suPERBos  (vv.  85^-4). — ^Probably 
an  allusion  to  the  deified  Bomulus's  original  charter  to  the 
Bomans,  Liv.  1.6:  ^'  ^  Abi,  nimtia,'  inquit,  '  Bomanis,  caelestes 
ita  velle,  ut  raea  Boma  caput  orbis  terrarum  sit.  Froinde  rem 
militarem  eolant.'"  Compare  Liv.  5.  27  (Camillus,  to  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  Falisci) :  ^'  Ego  Bomanis  artibus,  virtute, 
opere,  armis  .  .  .  vincam ; "  Oic.  cfe  Orat.  3. 136 :  "  Ut  virtutis 
a  uostris,  sic  doctrinae  sunt  ab  illis  exempla  repetenda." 

*  This  **  armillary  sphere''  is  the  tosS'ball  (that  Zeus  used  to  play  with,  when 
he  was  a  little  hahy-boy),  ornamented  with  gilt  circular  lines,  and  a  blue  one  cioaa- 
ing  them  at  the  equator,  as  it  were,  which  Aphrodite  promises  to  Eros  if  he  will 
charm  Medea  and  Jason  into  love  for  one  another.  The  arifi^ts  are  the  two  poles 
of  the  ball  where  the  gold  circles  intersect. — J.  F.  D. 
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Pacisqxjs  imponere  morem. — "Pacis  praeferrem,  cuius  mos 
i*,  ut  stipendia  et  tributa  imponantur  viotis  gentibus  et  pro- 
ciisy  et  ita  pax  oonoilietur,  liberatis  ab  regio  et  alieno  iure," 
^^  Leges  pacts  ponerey  ferre,  ut  Aen,  1,  ^6U  {268) : 
xsresque  viris  et  moenia  ponet/  "  Heyne,  V,  L.  The  former 
o^  Uiese  interpretations  is  wholly  erroneous;  the  latter,  an  ap- 
I^^^"o^h,  a  distant  approach,  to  the  truth  ;  a  pale,  meagre  shadow 
o^  filie  strong  and  manly  original.  Imponere  is  not  "  ponere, 
*^:^rx^"  nor  does  the  sentence  correspond  to  "  moresque  viris  et 

ponet."    And  (I),  imponere  is  not  "ponere,  ferre," 

it  is  always  and  invariably  to  im-posey  to  place^  or  set  one 

over  another  thing  ;  and  generally  in  such  a  manner  that 

former  commands  the  latter,  dominates.   So  6.  621 :  "  domi- 

[ue  potentem  imposuit."     6.  774:  "imponent  montibus 

/'     Georg.  1.  60  : 

.     .    .    ''has  leges  aetemaque  foedera  certis 
imposuit  Natora  locis.** 

3.  393 : 

**  quodque  virum  toti  properans  impofiere  mundo." 

6.  9 :  "  Quibue  rebus  efPectum  est,  ut  .  .  .  Philippus  .  .  . 
Lum  Macedoniae,  Qraeciae  et  Asiae  cervicibus,  velut  iugum 
^^^'vitutis,  imponerety    And  especially,  Lucil.  Aetn.  Ui-  (of  the 
^^gantes) : 

.    .     .     '*  captivique  lovis  transfeire  .  .  . 
imperium  et  victo  leges  imponere  caelo.*' 

SO  in  the  passage  before  us,  impose  morem  pacis  upon  the 

^^^^t4ered  nations  ("debellatis  populis");  set  morem  pacts  ("vel- 

^^  iiigum*')  upon  them;  in  plain  prose,  compel  them  to  cultivate 

^^  urts  of  peace.     Compare  Amobius,  3.  26  :  "  Servitutis  condi- 

"^^xiem  imponere."    And  (*),  the  words  quoted  by  Heyne  from 

*^^    first  Book,  "moresque  viris  et  moenia  ponet,"  are  not 

^^^^^Uel ;  {a)  because  "  mores  "  in  that  context  may,  and  most 

*^^l>ably  does,  comprehend  mores  belli  (compare  "  mos  erat 

io  in  Latio,"  &c.,  7.  601)  as  well  as  mores  pacis;  i.e,^ 

the  entire  manners  oftlie  nation;  (6)  because  those  "mores" 

^^^  not  imposed  upon  conquered  nations,  but  laid  down  for  his 

people;  and  therefore  {c)  Virgil  uses,  not  the  strong  im- 
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ponere,  implying  oompulsion,  but  ponere,  a  term  so  mild  w 
to  be  equally  applicable  to  ''  mores  "  and  '^  moenia." 

The  Italians  preserve,  in  their  imporrey  the  Latin  term  in  iti 
original  sense.  See  Nibby,  Hama  Modernay  part  1,  p.  116  (o: 
Canova'^  statue  of  Pope  Gangafielli) :  '^  Sul  quale  [soiz.  seggio^ 
e  assise  il  Papa  in  oontegno  composto  insieme  di  digniti  e  d 
bont&  in  atto  di  stendere  il  braeoio  destro,  e  nella  mossa  d*  tm* 
parrey  oonsigliare,  e  proteggere ;  azione  ohe  il  Milisia  nolle  soi 
lettere  paragona  a  quella  maestosa  del  Marco  Aurelio." 

Pacis  mo&em. — The  expression  ''  mos  pacis"  ooours  both  ii 
SiliuB  (16.  379) : 

.    .    .    *^  pacU  ^Q  more  ^MXuMt 
aequata  fronte  et  concordi  correre  freno/' 

and  Ammian  (22. 12) :  ^'  Haecque  dum  ita  prooednnt,  ffi^irepaei 
multorum  curiosior  lulianus  novam  oonsilii  viam  iogressus  eat; ' 
and  the  not  very  diasimilar  expressions  ''  pacis  opus"  in  Calpur 
nius  {Ed,  1.  67,  quoted  in  Rem.  on  vs.  811,  above),  and  in  Vir 
gil  himself.  Am.  k*  618y  "  leges  pacis ;"  and  Oeorg.  1.  61^  ^^oaal 
morem ; "  with  which  compare  Ovid,  Heroid.  7. 156  : 

**  hie  pacis  kffet,  hie  loeus  arma  capit ;  '* 

and  especially,  id.  Fastiy  2, 17  : 

'*  ergo  adcS)  et  placido  paulum  mea  miinera  voltu 
respice ;  jMcando  si  quid  ab  hoete  vacas '' 

(where  the  office  of  forcing  nations  to  peace,  i.  ^.,  of  imposini 
peace  on  nations  is  ascribed  as  his  peculiar  office,  his  office  pa 
excellence^  to  Augustus) ;  also  id.  Fastiy  U-  U07 : 

"  pace  Ceres  laeta  est,  et  vos  optate,  oolooi, 

pecpetuam  pacem  paciJImmqxiG  ducem  ;  *' 

and  Manil.  5.  708  : 

^*  illc  tigrixn  rabic  solvot  |7a^»que  douuibit, 
quaeque  alia  inf estant  silvis  animab'a  terras 
iunget  amicitia  secum" 

(where  ^^  pad  domare"  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  equivalent  t 
PACIS  iMFOKERE  morem).    Morem  PACIS  is  thus  to  be  oosiaidere 
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eqiiiyalent  to  MOKi^yi  jirtnficumy  just  as  "funera  pacis,"  Manil. 
884  (Jacob), 

**  qiialis  Erectheos  pestis  populata  colonos 
extulit  antiqua:*  perfimera  pads  Athenas," 

■fcobe  considered  as  equivalent  to  f unera  paoifica.   Between 
KT  text  so  read  and  understood,  and  the 

**  Romanos  remm  doniinos  gentemquo  togatam** 

"the  first  Book  there  is  an  exact  parallelism,  the  fundamental 
of  both  passages  being  that  of  the  S*omans  commanding  the 
world  in  peace.     See  Bern,  on  1.  283;  and  compare  Mart. 
•  9: 

**  palroa  regit  nortroa,  mitissimc  Caesar,  Iberos, 
et  placido  fruitur  pax  i>eregrina  iugo ;  ** 

Prudent,  cant.  Sf/mm.  2.  635 : 

**  iam  mundus  to,  Chiisti;,  capit,  quern  congrege  nexu 
pax  et  Roma  tenent;  capita  haec  et  culmina  reram 
6886  iubes,  nee  Roma  tibi  sine  pace  probatur ; 
et  pax  ut  plac^at  facit  excollentia  Romae 
quae  motus  varias  simul  et  ditione  (H>ereet, 
et  terrore  premit." 

«:i^'»^  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  famous  "pax  llomana." 

Bomans  were  to  have  it  all  their  own  way,  and  they  would 

^e  the  world  at  peace.     There  are  people  perverse  enough  to 

)ret  the  "  L'  empire  c'est  la  paix''  of  the  modem  Augus- 

]iretty  much  in  the  same  manner. 

Pacisqub  imponere  morem  is  not,  with  Oonington,  in  appo- 

-Cin  with  HAB  TIBI  ERUNT  ARTES,  but,  with  Kibbcck,  co-ordinate 

BBOBREy  HAE  TIBI  ERUNT  ARTES  being  parenthetic. 

[•tfUfer].    Pacisqub  imponere   morem. — "  Leges  pacts 

5/*^,  ferrcy  ut  Aen.  1.  S6If  [268'\  :  ^moresque  viris  et  moenia 

«t,'"  Heyne.     I  think  not.     Pacts  morem  is  not  "leges 

"  but  legesy  the  moa  of  peace  being  to  be  governed  by  laws, 

le  mos  of  war  is  to  be  governed  by  force  of  arms.     Impo- 

E  PACTS  MOREM,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  imponere  leges^ 

Anchises'  monition  to  the  Roman  corresponds  exactly  to 

^BNUY,  ABNRIDRA,  VOL.  III.  30 
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Venus's  pact  with  Jupiter,  4.  231  :  "  totum  sub  leges  mitteret^ 
orbem." 

VicTORQUE  viROs  suPEREMiNET  oMNEs. — See  Hem.  on  8> 
162. 

HlC  REM  ROMANAM  MAGNO  TURBANTE  TUMULTU  SISTET  EQU 
8TERNET    POENOS    GALLl'MQUE    REIJELLEM. 1  CODsider    EQUES  t 

be  the  descriptive  or  defining  adjunct  of  Hic,  and  to  belon 
specially  to  sistet  ;  less  on  account  of  the  point  placed  afte 
KQUES  in  the  three  first-class  codices,  Vatican  Fragment,  Pal 
tine  and  Medicean,  than  (I),  because  it  is  Virgil*s  usual  ma 
ner  thus  to  connect  a  pronoun  in  a  preceding  line  with  a  verb  i 
the  following  line,  and  to  add  in  the  closest  connexion  with  I 
verb  a  describing,  limiting,  or  explaining  adjunct  of  the  p 
noun,  as  7.  612 : 


.  255 


7.  788 


**  ipiie  Quirinali  trabea  cinctuqiie  Gabino 
itisignU  renerat  stridentia  limina  consul ; " 

"  hune  ilium  fatis  externa  ab  sede  profectum 
portendi  generumf  paribiisque  in  regna  vocari 
auspiciis ; " 

**  ipue  inter  priraos  prae»tanti  corpore  Tumus 
vert  it  ur  arma  tenenty  ct  toto  vertice  supra  est  ;*' 


(9),  because  the  four  dissyllables  sistet,  eques,  sternbt,  fo: 
Nos,  languid  and  monotonous  to  the  ear,  if  the  pause  be  pi 
at  sistet,  become  lively  and  agreeable  to  the  ear  as  soon  as 
pause  is  removed  to  equks.     Aud  (8),  because  sistet  is  m<^:*® 
emphatic  with,  sternet  more  emphatic  without,  eques. 
course,  joined  with  hic   sistet,   eques — which,  joined  wLi 
sternet,  is  equivalent  to  on  horseback  (eques  sternet,  will 
over) — comes  to  mean  knujht^  member  of  the  order  ofequites ; 
if  Virgil  had  said  :  This  is  the  knight  who  shaU,  &c. 

On  the  only  other  occasion  on  which  our  author  uses  t^® 
word  eques  in  the  nominative  singular,  he  places  it  preois^^J 
in  this  position,  viz.,  second  word  in  the  line,  after  a  dissyllafc^^® 
and  succeeded  by  a  pause,  10.  239  : 

**  An-a*  eqHi'9  :  media*?  illis  opponen'  turmas." 
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the  pause  after  "  Areas "  in  this  line,  instead  of  after 
<ques/'  and  what  kind  of  an  unreadable  verse  have  you? — 


"  Areas :  eques  lucdiaH  illid  opponere  tunnas. 


»♦ 


this  is  the  very  sort  of  verse  our  text  becomes  when  the 
f»^9u misuse  is  placed  after  sistet.  Compare  also  VaL  Flacc.  1.  410 
<c»^-r    Achilles  riding  the  Centaur) : 

*'  diflcat  eques  placidi  cnnscendere  terga  ministri  ;** 

Claud,  in  Eutrop.  2.  73  : 

.     .     .     *'  numorosus  ubique 
fulget  eqncs  ;" 

>th  which  places  "  eques''  has  the  same  position  in  tlie  line 
the  same  close  connexion  with  the  preceding  dissyllable  as 
lurtext.     Also  Claud.  Land,  Stilich.  1.  12 U  (of  Stilicho)  : 

.  .  .  *'  (Mimquo  igne  propinquo 
frigora  vix  ferrent  alii,  tunc  tristo  rigentein 
Danubium  caleabat  eqtu'it  ;*' 

0^-'i-'^,Met.  8.301: 

**  Tyndaridae  goniini,  Hpcctatiis  caestibus  alter, 
alter  equo  ;  primaequo  ratia  molitor  Jason  ; " 

"Virgil  himself,  Aen,  12.  355  :  "  siftiit  rquos  biiuges,  et  curni 

^*^***Xit."     A  very  slight  examination  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 

^   ^"^ader  that  as  nothing  is  more  usual  to  Virgil  than  to  pause 


«ven  to  conclude  the  sense  at  the  end  of  the  second  of  two 

***.^"llables  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  verse,  "  felle  dolor," 

*l  ^^Xle  fugam,"  "  flumeu  agit,"  "  colla  fovet,"  "  fata  vocant," 

^-^^J^or  habet,"  "  terra  viros,''  "  largus  opum,"  "  diva  deam," 

^7^^H3e  tuum,"  "  morte  pati,"  "  ilia  volat,"  "  arte  morer,"  "  terra 

^*^^*^"  "multa  gemens,"  "cede  deo,"  "nate  dea,''  "tela  tenens,'' 

^^^  petens,"  and  so.  on  a  thousand  times  over,  so  nothing  is 

'^''^^^'^^  unusual  to  him  than  either  to  pause  or  conclude  the  sense 

A^e  end  of  the  first  of  two  dissyllables  so  placed,  and  that  in 

tibe  tare  case  of  his  doing  so  he  immediately  pauses  or  breaks  the 

leiwe  again  in  order  to  lighten  the  disproportionately  heavy  end 
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of  the  line,  as  12.  894  : 

...     **  non  mo  tua  fervida  torrent 
dicta,  ferox  ;  di  me  torrent  et  luppiter  hostis" 

(where  the  longer  pause  after  "ferox"  than  after  "dicta'*  he 
the  effect  of  throwing  "ferox"  to  "dicta,"  and  separating  : 
entirely  from  the  remainder  of  the  line) ;  10.  142  : 

'*  Nympha  decus  fluvionim,  animo  gratissima  nofltro/* 

The  same  rule  is  followed  by  Ovid  in  all  his  hexameter  poetr 
ex.  gr.  Met,  1^,  281 : 

.     .     .     **  inque  humeros  limen  telhire  revulsiim 
tollit,  onus  plaustri ;  quod  ne  pcrmittat  in  ho^tem.  .  .  ** 

See  Rem.  on  "  facta  patrum,"  10.  282. 


861-875. 

ATQUE — TDMULTUM 


Atque  iiic  AENEAS  (v8.  861),  &c. — Applied  by  Silius  to  th 
shade  of  Homer  as  seen  by  Scipio,  13.  778 : 

'*  atque  hie  Elysio  tendentem  limite  ccmenfi 
effigiem  iuvenis  castam,  cui  yitta  ligabat 
purpurea  efPusos  per  colla  nitentia  crines  ; 
*  die'  ait,  *  hie  quinam,  virgo?  nam  luce  refulget 
praecipua  frons  sacra  viro  ;  multaeque  sequuntur 
mirantes  animac  et  laeto  clamorc  frequontatit. 
qui  Tultus !  quom,  si  Stygia  non  esset  in  umbra, 
dixiBsem  facile  esse  deum.*     *  non  falleris/  inquit, 
docta  comes  Tiiviae  :  *  meruit  deus  esse  videri  ; 
et  fuit  in  tanto  non  parvum  pectorc  numcn : 
carmine  complex  us  terram,  mare,  sidora,  manes, 
ot  cantu  Musas  et  Phoebum  aequaWt  honore. 
atque  haec  cuncta,  priusquam  ecrneret,  ordine  torris 
prodidit,  et  vcstrain  tulit  usque  ad  sidcra  Troiam.*' 

Sic  (vs.  864). — "Tam  tristi  specie,"  Peerlkamp,  Forbigei 
No ;  for  why  should  the  referonce  bo  to  frons  laeta  parvm  k 
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iBCTO  LUMiNA  VULTU  rather  than  to  egregium  forma  iuve- 

ET  FULGENTiBUS  ARMis,  to  0116  Only  of  the  Constituent  parts 

the  description  and  not  to  both  ?   Aeneas  had  seen  Marcellus, 

NS  LAETA  PARUM  ET  DEIECTO    I.UMINA  VULTU,  but  he  had  nO 

s  seen  him  egregium  forma  iuvenem  et  fulgentibus  armis. 
the  entire  picture  which  the  youth  presented,  not  to  any  par- 
part  of  it,  does  the  sic  refer.     Compare  7.  668  : 

**  ipse  pedes  tegumen  torquens  iminane  leonis, 
terribili  impexum  seta  cum  dentibus  albis, 
indutus  capiti,  sic  regia  tecta  subibat 
borridus,  Herculeoque  hiimeros  innexus  amictu'* 

the  reference  of  "  sic"  is  to  tlie  whole  aspect  and  appear- 
;  also  4.  637  : 

**  die,  corpus  properet  fluviali  spargere  lympha, 
et  pecudes  secum  et  monstrata  piacula  ducat. 
«/f  veniat'* 

ere  **sio"  means  having  so  sprinkled  herself,  and  bringing 
^ong  with  her  the  atoning  victims). 

Quis  sTREPiTus  CIRCA  coMiTUM  !  (vs.  866), — Compare  Eurip. 
oen.  150  (ed.  Musgr.)  of  Parthenopaeus : 

»s  OXA.OS  viif  wrrtpta  iro9< 
•KavoirKoi  afiifnirti. 

"  Quis  STREPITUS  CIRCA  COMITUM  :  siue  dubio  ad  popularem 

^rem  referendum,"  Heyne,  Forbiger.    Not  exactly.    A  per- 

of  rank  and  dignity  was  never  left  alone,  no  matter  whether 

was  popular  or  not.     In  ancient  no  less  than  in  modern 

66,  a  great  man  is  always  surrounded  by  a  crowd.     There 

no   such  thing    in   ancient   times,    as  there  is   no  such 

now,  as  a  prince  without  courtiers,  these  courtiers  being 

ence  not  of  the  popularity  of  the  person  who  was   sur- 

^^xided  by  them,  but  of  his  importance.     So  Tacit.  Germ,  Id: 

agnaque  et  comitum  aemulatio,  quibus  primus  apud  princi- 

suum  locus ;  et  principum,  cui  plurimi  et  acerrimi  comites. 

o  dignitas,  hae  vires,  maguo   semper  electorum  iuvenum 

circumdiiri,  iu  pace  decus,  in  bello  praesidium."     Com- 
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pare  also  11.  655  : 

* '  at  circnm  lectae  comites,  Larinaque  virgo, 
TullaquB)  et  aeratam  quatiens  Tarpeia  seourim, 
Italides  ;  quas  ipsa  decus  sibi  dia  Camilla 
delegit,  paciBque  bonas  bellique  ministras.*' 

The  word  comitum  is  unfortunate,  coming  so  close  on  oomi- 
TATUR.  The  picture,  too,  is  confused,  the  younger  Maroellus 
himself  "comes"  of  the  elder  (comitatur  euntem)  having  his 
"comites"  (qui  strepitus  circa  comitum).  This  is,  indeed, 
wheels  within  wheels. 

Quantum  instar  in  ipso  est!  (vs.  866). — Instar,  "  simili- 
tudo,"  Servius,  Pomp.  Sabinus,  Wagner,  Forbiger,  Voas.  Cor- 
poris forma,"  Donatus,  Heyne,  All  wrong.  Instar  never  is 
"  similitude,"  never  "  corporis  forma,"  but  always  afnauni ; 
when  placed  absolutely,  as  in  our  text,  the  absolute  inherent 
amountj  suhstancey  inhalty  gehalt,  body^  of  the  thing  itself ;  when 
placed  in  relation  with  another  object,  an  amount  equal,  or  equp- 
valent  to  that  other  object,  ue,,  of  equal  worth,  value,  weight, 
magnitude,  or  import.  In  our  text,  therefore,  quantum  instar 
IN  IPSO !  what  an  amount  in  hi?nse(ff  what  a  greatness  in  himself! 
How  much  thei^e  is  in  that  single  man  !  and  at  2.  15 :  "  instar 
mentis  equum,"  a  horse,  the  amotmt  of  a  mountain,  equivalent  to 
a  mountain  ;  CatuU.  17.  12  ; 

**  insulBisBimus  est  homo,  nee  sapitpwe^ri  inntnr 
birauli,** 

as  much  as  a  two-year  old  child ^  the  amount  of  a  two-year  old  child. 
Suet.  JuL  Caesar,  61  :  "  Cuius  [equi]  instar  pro  aede  Veneris 
Genetriois  postea  dedicavit,"  a  counterpart  of  the  horse,  a  statue 
no  smaller  than  the  horse ;  not  a  likeness  of  the  horse,  for  a  like- 
ness might  be  in  miniature,  but  of  the  same  size,  shape,  and  weight 
as  the  horse ;  Aen,  7.  707 : 

**  agmen  agens  Clausus  magnique  ipse  agminit  instar, 

Ifimself  equal  to  a  great  army;  Ovid,  Heroid.  2,  30 : 

*'  sed  seehis  hoe  tneriti  pond  us  et  iumtar  habet," 

the  weight  and  worth,  gchalt,  of  a  merit ;  Veil.  Paterc.  2.  29  ; 
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— =      ^HuiuB  viii  magnitudo  multorum  voluminum  inatar  exigit,''  as  if 
had  said :  "  voluminum  magnitadinem  exigit,"  a  quantity  of 
^^Ming  tchich  would  fill  fnauy  volumes,     Amm.  15.  1:  **  Ambitus 
totius,  quae   nobis  videtur  immensa,  ad  magnitudinem 
iversitatis  instar  brevi^  obtiuet  puncti,^^  the  worthy  the  value,  the 
-^"^^^-outitj  the  magnitude,  of  a  small  point.     The  oommentatcNrs, 
^ng  instar  generally  used  with  a  genitive  of  comparison, 
"turally  fell  into  the  error  that  instar  signified  comparison, 
SB.,  likeness.     On  the  contrary,  the  word  is  positive  in  itself, 
^CLiiing,  as  I. have  just  stated,  absolute  amount,  value,  worth, 
'    9Piagnitude,  and  only  becomes  comparative  by  the  addition  of 
sn^oiin  in  the  genitive  declaring  the  amount  of  the  amount,  the 
Agnitude  of  the  magnitude,  if  even  in  this  case  it  can  be  cor- 
c^tljr  considered  as  comparative,  and  not  as  declaring  still  only 
^  «^  oliaraeter  of  the  subject,  of  which  the  noun  in  the  genitive 
more  than  the  measure.     There  is  no  corresponding  Eng- 
term. 

As  we  have  quantum   instar   in  our  text,   so  we  have 

instar"  in  Livy,  28.  17:  "L.  Scipio  cum  multis  nobili- 

oaptivis  nuncius  receptae  Hispaniae  llomam  est  missus,  et 

caeteri  laetitia  gloriaque  intenti  cam  rem  vulgo  ferrent, 

^-■^^^^8,  qui  gesserat,  inexplebilis  virtutis,  veraeque  IbmAia,  parvum 

*^*^tar  eorum,  quae  spe  ac  magnitudine  animi  concepieset,  re- 

Hispanias  ducebat."    Compare  also  Livy,  42.  55 :  "  Apol- 


^'^iatae  trecentos  equites,  centum  pedites  miserunt.   Aetolorum, 
unius  instar,  quantum  in  tota  gente  equitum  erat,  vene- 
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SkD   NOX  ATRA  caput  TRISTI  CIRCUMVOLAT  UMBRA  (vS.  867). 

Bimilar  thought  has  been  thus  finely  expressed  by  Metas- 
o,  Gioas,  Re  di  Giuda,  part  2  (Giojada,  commanding  Atalia 
leave  the  temple) : 


"  da  questo  sacro  albergo, 
8cellerata»  t*  invola,  e  no  '1  f  uuesti 
r  aspetto  di  tua  8orte, 
la  nera  ch'  hai  d*  intomo  ombra  di  fnorfc/* 


HOPRIA   HAEC  SI   DONA  FUISSENT   (vS.  872). — PkOPRIA,   icia, 

^ab.  Cebet,  (of  the  gifts  of  Fortune) :  Avti)  KeXivtt,  €0ij,  /in/ 
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€uc  tSto    tiyeiaOat'  ovSfv  yap  kwXvu  ravra  iraXiv  a^XurOaij 
ivepu)  SiSovat,     Compare  Sil.  13.  823  (of  Lucretia) : 

*'  non  daturj  heu  I  tibi,  Roma,  (nee  est  quod  malle  deeeret) 
banc  laudem  retitiere  diu.'*^ 

Com.  Nep.  in  Thmsyb,:  "  Porva  munera,  diutioa;  locupleti 
non  propria  esse  consueverimt "  [likely  to  be  taken  from  ii^3* 
See  Eem.  on  "  da  proprium,"  7.  331 ;  and  compare  Ovid,  ^^^ 
Lii\  369  : 

'*  vita  data  est  uteuda  :  data  est  sine  foenore  nobis 
mutua,  nee  certa  persoluenda  die*' 

(where  we  have  the  same  thought  as  in  our  text) :  life  is  i».^c:^t 
"  data  propria,"  given  in  perpetuity  or  fee  farm,  as  we  woi 
say,  but  "  data  mutua,"  lent  and  to  be  returned. 

FuNERA  (vs.  875). — "  Quum  Virgilius  dicit  quae  funejb- 
significat  quae  iameata  in  funerCy^  Peerlkamp.   No,  by  no 
The  "  lamenta  "  were  but  a  very  small  part  of  a  funeral.    Th< 
were,  besides  the  immense  multitude,  the  pomp,  the 
the  torches,  the  gifts,  the  ceremonies  of  various  kinds,  often  tSt»  « 
trophies,  the  orations,  &c.     See  the  funeral  of  Pallas  in  tfc»* 
eleventh  book.     Quantos  gemitus  !  quae  funera  !  what  lam^^^^ 
iaiionSy  what  funeral  pomp  there  icill  be  at  that  mauaoieum^  in 
CampUH  MartiuSy  beside  that  Tiber  ! 

TuMULUM  (vs.  875). — The  remains  of  Mareellus  having 
deposited  not  in  the  earth  but  in  the  family  mausoleum, 
was,  of  course,  no  barrow,  or  tumulus  properly  so  called,  rais 
over  it.     Tumulum,  therefore,  in  our  text  must  be  understo-o^ 
not  in  its  primary  and  particular  sense  of  barrotCy  but  in    i*,s 
secondary  and  general  sense  of  tomb.     So  Ovid,  Heroid.  6.  89    - 

'*  \K'T  tumulos  errat  passis  discincta  capillisy 
ccrtaque  de  tepidis  coUigit  oasa  rogis" 

(where  "  per  tumulos  "  is  not  anwng  the  barrowSy  but  among  ^^^ 
tombs) . 
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876-882 

NEC  PUER  ILIACA  QUISQUAM  DE  GENTE  LATINOS 

IN  TANTUM  SPE  TOLLET  AVOS  NEC  ROMULA  QUONDAM 

ULLO  SE  TANTUM  TELLUS  lACTABlT  ALUMNO 

HBU  PIETAS  HEU  PRISCA  FIDES  INVICTAQUE  BELLO 

DEXTERA  NON  ILLl  SE  QUISQUAM  INPUNE  TULISSET 

OBVIUS  ARMATO  SEU  QUUM  PEDES  IRET  IN  HOSTEM 

SEU  SPUMAN TIS  EQUI  FODERET  CALCARIBUS  ARMOS 


^3  PUER,  Ac,  .  .  .  ALUMNO. — "  In  taiitam  spem  tollet  eos ; 
^Cam  de  ee  spem  fuoiet:  ut  et  Grr.  (A7rf<r<i;  tnatpHVf^'  Heyne. 

,     .     .     **  erhebet 
so  zur  hofnung  das  hei-z  Latiuischcn  grcisen/'  (Vo88.) 

.     *     .     **  che  tunto 
de'  Jjatini  avi  suui  la  si>ciDe  estolla.**  (Caro.) 

the  '*  Latiiii  avi "  of  Marcellus  were  dead  a  thousand  years 

Ore  Marcellus  was  bom.     How  then  could  Marcellus  elevate 

hopes  ?     What  inkling,  wliat  particle  of  information,  of 

concerning  him,  could  they  have  at  all?     To  solve  the 

culty  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  "  Latini  avi''  spoken  of 

the  shades  of  the  heroes  of  Latium,  who  either  now,  while 

they  and  Marcellus  are  still  in  Hades,  look  on  Marcellus. 

hope,  or  are  hereafter  to  look  up  to  him  with  hope  from 

when  he  shall  appear  on  earth  a  thousand  years  after 

shall  have  left  their  temporary  bodies  and  returned  to 

es.     To  which  ingenious  explanation  it  is  hardly  necessary 

'Mne  to  object,  first,  that  the  "  Latini  avi "  of  our  text  must 

ently  be  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  romula 

^-Xus,  and  that  if  only  the  ghosts  of  the  "  Latini  avi "  are 

nty  80  must  also  be  meant  only  the  ghost  of  the  romula 

^  ■  -3.US,  quod  absurditm  ;  and  secondly,  that  if  the  "  Latini  avi'' 

the  ghosts  of  Marcellus's  Latin  ancestors,  &c.,  and  not  his 

^         in  ancestors  themselves,  then  not  onlv  are  these  "Latini  avi" 

Marcellus  tlio  onl}'  ghosiits  who  take  any  part  or  interest  in  the 
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future  glories  of  the  race  of  Aeneas,  as  foreshown  by  Anchice^^gji  jbi« 
but  the  interest  taken  by  them  is  confined  to  the  single  objeo^^  ,e( 
Marcellus,  a  conclusion  scarcely  less  opposed  to  the  almost  pc^-cr^^ 
feet  consistency,  fitness,  and  verisimilitude  of  the  whole  of  iTr^  ^ 
rest  of  the  scene.  What  other  way  then  of  getting  out  of  tF,^  y 
difficulty?  None.  What,  then?  Are  we  to  remain  in  tH"c*  tk 
slough,  in  the  very  midst  of  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  of  t  :^  /^j^ 
whole  of  the  Aeneid  ?  No ;  the  slough  is  of  our  own  making-^^^^ 
rather  of  Heyne's,  Voss's,  and  the  other  more  modem  comm^^  ^eij, 
tators.  In  the  time  of  Servius  it  had  no  existence,  and 
not,  unless  we  please,  exist  now.  In  tantum  spe  tollet  a^ 
"  enget  genens  antiquitatem,  Et  rhetorice  spem  laudat  in  pu( 
quia  facta  non  invenit,"  says  Servius,  and  says  rightly.  M 
cellus  will  exalt  his  Latin  ancestors,  ».  <?.,  will  do  credit  to 
Latin  ancestors,  will  reflect  glory  on  them.  But  how  is  h^  ^^ 
do  this,  he  who  dies  while  yet  a  boy,  before  he  is  of  age  to  p<^^*' 
form  a  single  martial  exploit  ?  The  answer  is,  by  spe,  by  fc- 1>® 
promise  he  will  give  of  being  the  greatest  of  Homaus — «f^c-^^* 
Marcelli  tollet  avos  :  Marcellus,  a  boy,  Maroellus,  inoompL^^^ 
and  no  more  than  a  *^  spes."  Compare  '^Epigr.  Callimaolm^v 
AnthoL  Pal  7.  !f53 : 

fyOahff  rriy  iroWriif  €A.iriSa,  NiKoreAi}y> 

The  parallelism  between  the  two  clauses  of  the  sentence  is  t 
complete.     The  promise  given  by  Marcellus  will  reflect  grea- 
glory  on  his  "  avi  Latini"  tlian  will  be  reflected  on  them  by  'tb® 
promise  given  by  any  other  son  of  the  Ilian  race.     The  land.    ^ 
llomulus  will  be  prouder  of  this  promising  lad  than  of  any  o 
of  its  alumni.     For  tollet  compare  Ovid,  Tmt.  3,  1^,  67 : 

**  hunianacquo  memor  sortis,  quao  tol/it  eosdem 
et  premit ;  incertas  ipse  vcrcre  vices." 

Heu  pietas,  &e.,  .  .  .  AUMos. — Not  spoken  of  the  virtu-^* 
actually  possessed  by  Marcellus,  but  of  the  virtues  he  wo'uJ^ 
have  exhibited,  had  he  lived  ;  as  if  Virgil  had  said :  Mourn  f ^' 
the  loss  in  the  bud  of  a  flower  which,  if  suffered  to  grow,  woul^ 
have  been  so  lovely.     The  words  from  non  ilh  as  far  as  ar^ 
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t  an  amplificatioD,  or  filling  up,  of  the  idea  already  shortly 

'ore  the  reader  in  the  three  emphatic  words  invicta  hello 

:ra. 

JLissET,  IRET,  FODERET. — All  in  the  subjunctive  mood, 

)e  no  actual  combats  are  referred  to  (for  Maroellus  died 

youth  without  ever  having  been  a  warrior),  but  only 
.ts  which  would  have  taken  place  had  he  lived.     Contrast 

8.  406 : 

**  TulliuR  aeratoA  mptabat  in  agmina  turmas, 
regia  progenies,  et  Tullo  sanguis  ab  alto, 
indole,  proh  !  quanta  iuvenin,  quantumque  daUtrtu 
Aiisoniae  populis  ventura  in  secula  civem  ! 
ille,  super  Gangen,  super  exauditus  et  Indos, 
implebit  terras  voce,  et  furialia  bcUa 
fulmme  eompescH  linguae,  ncc  deinde  relinquet 
par  decus  eloquii  cuiquam  sperare  nepotum," 

ich  prophecy  of  what  was  actually  to  happen  the  verbs  are 

positive  future  tense,  while  in  our  text,  containing  only 

3ment  of  what  would  have  happened  had  Marcellus  lived, 

rbs  (tulisset,  iret,  foderet)  are  in  the  conditional  tenses 

U  CUM  PEDES   IRET  IN  HOSTEM,  SEU  SPUMANTIS  EQUI  FODE- 

4LCARIBUS  ARMos. — To  be  able  to  fight  both  on  foot  and 
•seback  was  the  highest  accomplishment  of  a  wanior.  So 
of  Mezentius),  Faat.  4-  88;^ 


'/v   • 


**  et  vel  equo  magnus,  vel  pede  maior  erat.** 
;U    SPUMANTIS    EQUI    FODERET    CALCARIBUS    ARMOS. — "  Tis 

arable  that  to  make  a  harmonious  verse  a  poet  shall  say 
gentleman  spurred  the  shoulders  of  his  horse  instead  of 
ies:"  "Verdicts  of  the  learned  concerning  Virgil's  and 
r's  heroic  poems ;  by  Anonymous ;"  Somers'  Trach,  Scott's 
ol.  12,  p.  10.  The  objection  is  as  old  as,  and  is  thus 
red  by,  Servius :  "  Species  pro  genere  equi  armos  pro 
»osuit ;  non  enim  possunt  arm!  oalcaribus  fodi,"  a  bad 
je  and  equivalent  to  an  admission  of  the  charge  brought 
\i  his  client ;  which  Vose  seems  to  have  been  well  aware 
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of,  for  he  translates  the  words  literally : 

*<  ob  er  den  scbaumenden  rose'  in  die  bug*  einbohile  die  spomen.'* 

Forbiger's  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  more  plausible  :  **  *At 
hio  latiore  sensu  posiii  pro  lateribus  equi,  quae  ab  armis  ii 
piunt;  nam  armi  ipsi  oalearibus  non  fodiuntur,"  whioh  Ic 
use  of  armi  would  exactly  correspond  with  the  use  whioh 
have  already  seen  made  of  calx  for  the  whole  foot  and 
pectus  for  tlie  whole  trunk  from  the  neck  to  the  pubes. 
think,  however,  that  neither  is  this  explanation  the  true  < 
and  that  armos  is  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense  oiforequat 
because  we  find  the  armi  or  forequarter  described  by  Hor 
Sat.  1.  6.  lOiy  as  the  precise  seat  of  the  horseman  : 

.     .     •     **  nunc  mihi  curto 
iire  licet  mulo  vel  si  libct  usque  Tarentum, 
mantica  cui  lumbos  onere  ulccrct,  atque  equcs  annoxy** 

where  "  armi,"  so  explicitly  opposed  to  *'  lumbi,"  the  loins 
hindquarter,  cannot  by  possibility  mean  anything  else  than 
shoulders  or  forequarter.  The  armi  being  thus  establishec 
the  seat  of  the  rider,  it  is  easy  and  uatural  to  suppose  tha 
was  the  lower  part  of  the  armi,  that  part  of  the  forequar 
which  looks  towards  the  ground  and  which  was  directly  un 
or  even  iu  front  of  the  rider,  which  was  spurred  by  the  hoi 
man,  not  encumbered  in  those  ancient  times  with  stiri'ups,  : 
taught  that  it  is  graceful  and  elegant  to  ride  ^ith  the  t 
turned  inwards,  or  at  least  with  tlie  foot  parallel  to  the  hers 
body,  but  sitting  at  ease,  and,  as  all  untaught  horsemen  sit 
the  present  day,  with  the  toes  out  and  the  heels  in  and  the  I 
thrown  very  much  forward,  exactly  as  we  see  horsemen  rep 
sented  in  the  ancient  medals  and  statues,  and  as  that  horsen 
of  Corippus  must  have  sat  whose  right  foot  was  pierced  b; 
spear  which,  entermg  at  the  near  arm  us,  had  passed  throi 
his  horse's  body,  Johan,  I^.  758  : 

*  *  Guarsutiaequc  levem  coniecta  comminus  hasta 
fundit  etjuuni.  laevo  tremuit  confixa  sub  anno 
fruxiuus,  et  calido  luirens  per  vijiccra  ferro 
jHTquc  iK'dein  <lc\truni  doiiiini  conx.itu  ]H*pendit :" 
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\7hicl1  same  Corippiis,  by  the  by,  has  elsewhere  [Johan.  2.  i6) 
adopted  and  made  his  own  of  the  very  words  of  our  text : 

.     .     .     '*  seu  pedes  it  [gens]  campis  praesumpta  per  hostes, 
sive  frementis  equi  pulsat  calcaribus  armos/' 
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T^AIt,  LECT.  (vs.  888). 

AKHis  I   VaLy  Pal,  Med,     III  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Ileins.;  Phil.; 
Vofjs;  Haupt. ;  Wagn.  (Praest,) ;  Ribb. ;  Auson.  Cup.  Cr,  Adf,y  v.  1. 

AEiuiB  I  Pom. 


VAR.  LEQT.  (vs.  888). 
^■"•is  in  P.  Manut. 
^^KTX8  III  Probus  (Kail's  ed.,  p.  12,  1.  7). 


T^JIR.  LECT.  (vs.  901). 

^ll^OHE  or  LITOBE  I  Vat.,  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  H.  Ill  Serv.  (ad  Aen. 
^.  16,  and  8.  57) ;  Donat.;  Princ. ;  Yen.  1470,  1471,  1472  ;  Mod. ;  Mil. 
1 475 ;  Bresc. ;  K.  Staph. ;  P.  Manut. ;  H.  Staph. ;  Bertim. ;  La  Carda  ; 
I>.  Heins.;  N.  Hains.  (1671,  1676,  1704);  Phil.;  Burm. ;  Lad.; 
Brunck;  Haupt;  Pott;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861);  Ribb. 

^'^XT:fe  HA.    m  Heyne ;  Wakef. ;  Jahn. 


•^^Vr      MISER  ANDE   PrER  !    SI   QUA  FATA  ASPERA  RUM  PAS,  TU  MAR- 

^^^-Xjs  eris  (vv.  883-4).-  "  Si  qua  via  ao  ratione  fata  rumpas, 
'  •  •   t^im  durum  fatum  eflugere  tibi  liceat,  tu  ad  M.  MarcelK,  b. 

^^^ico  II  clari,  nomen   ae  gloriam  es  perventurus,"  Heyne. 

^i^e  an  in  fine  vs.  883  rectius  posueris  exclamandi  signum, 
'^oc  dioat  poota :  ufinnm  rumpas  aliquo  modo  fata  aspera  ! 
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Sio  efficietur,   ut  momen  Maroelli — non  iam  illius  qui  bel 
Punioa  secundo  magnas  res  gessit,  sed  ipsius  filii  Octaviae 


hio  demum  positum  singularem  habeat  yim  ad  miseratione 
movendam,"  Wagner.  Each  oritio  is  half  right  and  half  wron 
Wagner  is  right  that  the  person  meant  by  marcbllus  is  the  so 
of  Oetavia,  but  wrong  that  si  qua  fata  aspera  rumpas  is 
exclamation.  Heyne  is  right  that  the  words  si  qua  fa 
ASPERA  RUMPAS  express  the  condition  on  which  the  lad 
become  Marcellus,  viz.,  if  he  does  not  die  prematurely,  but  wro; 
that  MARCELi.us  means  a  Marcellus,  a  second  Marcellus,  and 
specifically  Marcellus  the  sOn  of  Oetavia.  The  whole  meani 
is  certainly  and  beyond  doubt:  Ah!  boy  to  he  pitied^  only  I 
and  thou  sJmU  he  the  gentle  knight,  the  mass  of  sterling  worth  a  «^rs-</ 
honest g,  the  invincihle  warrior ;  in  one  word,  thou  shalt  he  Marc  ^r*^ 
Ihs.  The  gist  of  the  passage  is  that  the  puer,  the  young  son  <^i 
Oetavia,  would  be  only  the  "spes  Marcelli,"  the  promise  qfM(^^*^ 
cellusy  not  be  really  Marcellus,  not  deserve  to  be  called  Maroelli  "»^3, 
until  grown  up ;  but  he  was  fated  not  to  grow  up  ;  was  not  'fco 
break  through  his  fata  aspera,  and  therefore  Anohises 
imagination)  throws  flowers  upon  his  tomb ;  observe,  not 
Marcellus's  tomb,  but  upon  the  tomb  nepotis,  of  Anohises' 
scendant,  the  young  son  of  Oetavia.  Compare  Val.  Flaoo. 
183: 

.     .     .     ^'spes  maxima  bellis 
pulcher  Hylas,  si  fata  sinant,  si  prospera  luno.*' 

Cic.  Orat,  30 :  "  Adolescens  non  tarn  re  et  maturitate,  quam  e* 
et  expectatione  laudatus." 

Tu  MARCELLUS  ERis  (v8.  884). — TlioH  shalt  he  Marce 
(Marcellus,  the  son  of  Oetavia),  exactly  as  verse  846 :  ** 
Maximus  ille  es,''  tJiou  art  timt  Maximus, 

Manibus  date  lilia  plenis  :  purpureos  SPARC  am 
(vv.  884-5),  &c. — Compare  Allan  Eamsay^s  beautiful  " 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Hamilton" : 

"  with  roses  and  the  lily  buds, 

ye  nymphs,  her  grave  adorn, 
and  weeping  tell,  thus  sweet  she  was, 
thus  early  from  us  torn.** 
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Laurentesque  docet  populos,  urbemque  latini  (vs.  892). 
^ot  a  heiidiadys,  or  one  thing  described  by  its  two  consti- 


-tix^nts,  parts,  or  characters,  as  "ferro"  and  "  corapagibus "  = 

f^xrea  corapage,  but  two  distinct  things,  the  city  of  Lauren^ 

tt€'W^iy  and  ita  people ;  or  more  fully,  the  city  of  Latinns  and  its 

Jl,€^^trentian  people.      Compare  the  verse  of  Lucilius  quoted  by 

T'^sstus,  i;*  voce  "Minor  Delus"  : 

'*  inde  Dicaearchenm  populos,  Delamquc  minorem ;  ** 

i-  o.,  the  city  of  Dicaearchia,  and  its  people ;  or,  more  fully,  Del  us 
minor,  and  its  Di^aearchean  people. 

His  ubi  tum,  &o.,  .  .  .  portum  (vv.  898-901). — Compare 
AuBon.  Cupid,  Ci-uc.  101 : 

**  quae  po8tquam  multa  perpcssus  nocte  Cupido 
eifugit,  pulsa  tandem  caliginc  somni 
f^Yolat  ad  superos,  portaque  eyadit  ebuma.'* 

The  wordd  "  pulsa  tandem  caligine  somni"  in  this  plain  imita- 
tion of  our  author  by  the  learned  and  elegant  Ausonius  leave 
^<>  doubt  on  my  mind  that  Virgil  means  to  describe,  in  the 
^"ortis  of  our  text,  not  alone  Aeneas's  return  from  the  under- 
•^orld,  but,  at  the  same  time,  his  awaking  out  of  the  dream  in 
^ch  only  (as  the  poet  would  now  at  last  intimate)  his  visit  to 
^^^  xmder-world  had  been  paid. 

^Notwithstanding  the  strong  reprobation  with  which  this  ter- 
ation  of  the  sixth  Book  of  the  Aeneid  has  been  visited  by 
^  '^.jTie,  and  others  whose  opinions  have  weight  with  the  public, 
^liink  it  impossible  to  imagine  any  denoument  more  simple, 
^^\iral,  and  (ev^n  in  Virgil's  own  time  and  before  it  had  be- 
e  claaaioal  from  his  use  of  it)  classical,  and  poetical. 
XiiMiTE  RECTO  (vs.  901). — Straight^  i.  e.,  tcithout  deviation 
the  straight  course.     Compare  Val.  Flacc.  4.  614  : 

.     .     .     **  scd  limiie  reeto 
puppis,  et  aequali  transcurrat  carbasus  aura." 

■t.  Silv.  8.  S.  83  : 


r>- 


CI 


ante  tamen  cunctas  procul  eminet  una  diaetas, 
quae  tibi  Parthenopen  direeto  limite  ponti 
ingerit" 
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[directly  across  the  sea].     Id.  Theb.  5.  735  : 

**  iato  quidem  ArgolicU  haud  olim  indebitue  armis 
luctus  adest.  recto  descendant  limit e  Parcae." 

J  hid.  5.  J^71  (Hypsipyle,  of  Jason) : 

'*  inde  fugam  Minyae,  sociosque  appellat  lason 
efferus,  o  utinam  lain  turn  mca  littora  recti^ 
praetervcctns  aquus** 

(where  "  praetervcctns  aquis  rectis"  is  earned  pant  Lemnos  atui 
atmightfoncard  or  onicard  by  the  wateva),     Ovid,  ex  PontOy  6.  9 : 

**  cum  potcrani  recto  transire  Ceraimia  fWo" 

(where  "  recto  velo  "  is  right  before  the  windy  and  consequently 
"  recto  limite").  The  same  thought  is  sometimes  expressed  by 
the  term  rectus  applied  directly  to  the  ship  itself,  as  Ovid, 
Rem,  Am.  70 : 

"  rectaque  cum  sociia,  me  duce,  navi*  eat.*' 

The  reading  limite  is  to  be  preferred  to  littore,  first  be- 
cause it  affords  a  better  sense,  there  being  no  reason  why  Virgil 
should  so  insist  upon  the  precise  course  taken  by  the  fleet  to 
Caieta,  viz.,  that  it  was  along  the  shore,  and  every  reason  "why 
here  at  the  last  verse  but  one  of  the  Book  he  should  despatch 
his  charge  with  the  words  tvent  straight,  icithout  niare  ado,  to 
Caieta ;  and  secondly,  because  not  only  does  the  word  littore 
occur  in  the  self-same  position  in  the  very  next  verse,  the  last 
verse  of  the  Book,  but  the  word  "  littoribus"  meets  us  third  word 
in  the  next  Book.  The  reading  littore  which  has  found  so 
great  favour  both  with  copyists  and  editors  seems  to  me  to  have 
arisen  from  a  confusion  of  this  verse  with  the  next,  just  as  the 
*'  magnum  deinde"  of  the  Roman  MS.  at  verse  814  arose,  not, 
as  suggested  by  Ribbeck,  from  a  confusion  with  the  Elegia  ad 
Measallamy  but,  very  obviously  and  naturally,  from  a  confusion 
with  the  line  next  but  one  preceding ;  in  which  both  those 
words  occur. 

END    OF    BOOK    VI. 
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TV  QUOQUE  LITORIBUS  NOSTRIS  AENEIA  NUTRIX 
ABTBRNAM  MORIENS  FAMAM  CAIBTA  DEDISTI 
KT  NUNC  SERVAT  HONOS  SEDKM  TUUS  OSSAQUE  NOMEN 
HESPERIA  IN  MAGNA  SI  QUA  EST  EA  GLORIA  SIGN  AT 


VAB.  LECT.  (V8.  4). 

ST6NAT  1  Rom,    n  |.     Ill  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunck ;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.) ;  Ribb. 

8IGNAKT  I  Pal.y  Med,  III  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Wagn.  {Led.  Virg,  and  Praest,), 


The  meaning  islhat  the  shores  of  Italy  were  rendered  famous 
not  only  by  the  deaths  of  Misenns  and  Palinurus,  but  by  that 
of  Caieta  also  (quoque),  the  sit«  of  whose  death  and  burial  had 
taken  and  still  in  the  author's  time  (nunc)  bore  her  name.  This 
is  I  believe  the  sum  and  substance  of  three  lines  which,  much 
studied  and  highly  wrought  as  in  common  with  the  commenc- 
ing lines  of  Virgil's  other  Books  they  evidently  are,  have  yet 
been  very  variously  interpreted  by  different  commentators. 
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Sedem  (vs.  3). — Seaty  place,  viz.,  of  her  bones,  omum  being 
suggested  by  the  succeeding  clause.  Compare  6.  328  :  **  sedi- 
bus  ossa  quierunt."     Ovid,  Met,  7.  J^UU  : 


Mparsique  latronis 
terra  nogat  aedem^  ntdvm  negat  ossibut  unda/* 

Ibid.  10.  33 : 

**  BoriiiH  uut  citius  sedem  properamus  ad  unam.** 

Also  Stat.  Theb.  12.  66U  :  **  tristes  sine  «f///ft//«  umbras."      Aeti, 

6'.  152 : 

**  aedihu*  hunc  refer  ante  suis  et  conde  »epulrro^^ 

(where  "  conde  sepulcro''  is  the  variation  of  the  theme  "  seclilius 
hunc  refer  ante  suis;"  see  Bern,  on  1.  650).  Aen,  6,  507  (of 
the  cenotaph  of  Deiphobus) :  **  nomen  et  arma  locum  servant '' 
(where  "  locum,"  the  place  of  sepulture,  is  the  sedem  of  our  text, 
"  servant "  is  the  servat,  and  "  nomen  "  is  repeated). 

Concerning  this  sedem,  this  seat  of  her  bones,  the  question 
arises,  whether  it  is  to  be  understood  literally,  as  the  actual 
tumulus,  the  actual  sepulchre  of  Caieta  still  subsisting  in  the 
time  of  Virgil,  and  marked  witli  Caiota's  name  (compare  Ovid, 
Met,  8.  539 : 

"  iiffusaoque  iucent  tumulo^  signatai\nQ  saxa 
nomine  complexae  lacrimas  in  nomine  fundunt"), 

or  whether  it  is  not  rather  to  be  imderstood  in  that  much 
sense  in  which  "  grave"  and  "  tomb"  are  to  be  understood  i 
the  expressions :  "  Sebastopol  was  the  grave  of  St.  Amaudj 
"  Tlie  German  forests  were  the  tomb  of  the  legions  of  Varus, "- 
viz.,  as  the  place  where  Caieta  died  and  was  buried,  the  pi 
w^hich  was  afterwards  called  by  her  name,  the  city  Caieta. 
am  the  more  inclined  to  understand  the  passage  in  this  I 
mentioned  manner,  first  because  poetry  consisting  mainly  i 
figures,  the  figurative  is  in  any  given  case,  more  probably  tha^ 
the  literal,  the  true  sense ;  secondly,  because  the  perpetuatiox7 
of  her  name  by  a  city  is  more  honourable  to  Aeneas's  niine 
than  tlie  perpetuation  of  her  name  by  a  mere  tomb ;  and  thirdly, 
Ix'causo  Caieta  thus  becomes  the  connecting  link,  1  may  almost 
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tLe  catch-word,  between  the  two  hooks,  the  conclusion  of 
tke    one  bringing  iis  to  and  leaving  us  at  the  port  so  called,  the 
comxxiencement  of  the  other  placing  before  our  eyes  tlie  circum- 
st&noes  which  caused  the  port  to  be  so  called.     Nothing  can  be 
'^ore  smooth,  easy,  and  natural  than  the  transition.     Never  did 
geography,  histoxy,  and  etymology,  more  harmoniously  combine 
to  draw  a  vivid  and  at  the  same  time  sweet  and  touching  pic- 
ture.   Nor  was  poesy  absent,  for  no  lines  in  the  Aeneid  are  more 
'^^usical  than  those  which  so  sweetly  prelude  to  the  moonlight 
®**il   along  the  Circaean  shore. 

Exactly  parallel  to,  and  highly  elucidatory  of,  the  passage 

ore  us,  and  not  improbably  suggested  by  it,  is  Sil.  3.  439, 

"*^^re,   speaking  of  Pyrene,    whose    death  and  burial  in  the 

nees  caused  those  mountains  to  be  so  called,  that  author 

.     .     .     "  tumulo  turn  membra  reponit  [Hercules] 
siipFcmiim  illacrymans  ;  nee  honoa  intereidit  aevo, 
defletumque  teueut  monies  per  suecula  noinen^^^ 

^sre  there  is  precisely  the  same  "honos,"  and  precisely  the 

.e  *'  nomen  "  as  in  our  text,  and  where,  as  in  our  text  no 

than  in  the  corresponding  cases  of  Misenus  and  Palinurus 

'^  "^ded  to  in  these  very  verses,  it  is  the  fTrctit/u/uoc  place,  not  the 

■^^Vtal  tumulus,  which  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  deceased. 

>are   also   Sil.   12.    105   (of  the  promontory   of  Misenus, 

*M?tly   similarly   circumstanced,   and  actually  referred  to   in 

QUOQUE  of  our  text) : 

**  nee  nou  yiisenmn  itert'antt'tn  Idaea  avpalcro 
Hoinina,  et  Herculeos  videt  ipHO  in  littore  Baiilos," 

it  is  the  iitoiiH  Misenus  which  preserves  the  name  and 

^'iie  of  Misenus,  the  person — the  sepulchre — **  sepulcro"  (per- 

^*pB  here  also  not  to  be  taken  too  literally),  being  no  more  than 

^e  medium  through  which  the  name  of  the  deceased  and  buried 

P®>^on  passed  to  the  site,  the  promontory  Misenum. 

SiONAT. — Those  who  with  Wagner  (1861)  read  signant  not 
(y&ly  go  against  the  authority  of  the  MSS.  but  against  that  uni- 
veTaal  sense  which  regards  tiie  name  as  the  mark  of  the  person, 
•Whether  living  or  dead,  not  tlie  person  as  the  mark  of  tlie  name ; 
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^ay>  go  against  the  very  use,  essence  and  prerogative  of  naia 
which  is  to  be  in  all  things  and  of  all  tilings  the  signum,  tl 
mark  par  excellence.     Accordingly,  Ovid,  Fastiy  2.  862 : 

*'  8ignatu8(\\xB  tuo  nomine  niensis  adest.'* 

IdL  Met.  8.  539  (of  Meleager's  sisters  lamenting  his  death)  : 

•     .     .     *'  sipiataquQ  aaxa 
nomine  complexae  lacrimas  in  nomine  fimdunt.*' 

Mart.  9.  18  (of  Earinus) : 

**  iilQ  puer  tota  domino  gratiseimus  aula, 

nomine  qui  signal  tempora  Terna  suo.*' 

Prudent,  adv.  Symm.  1  : 

**  utquo  Palatinis  Capitolia  condita  saxis 
uigfiarcnt  titulo proavi  lovis." 

NoMEN  SIGN  AT,  exactly  as  Sil.  11.  508  : 

**  est  locus,  Aetoli  tignat  quem  gloria  regis." 

Stat.,  Silcl.i.  58: 

**  tunc  deus,  Alpini  qui  iuxta  culmina  dorsi 
9ignat  Apollinco  sanctos  cognomine  lucos, 
rcspicit.'* 

Claud.  Torpedo,  1  : 

"  quis  non  indomitam  dirae  torpedinis  artern 
audiit,  et  merito  signafas  nomine  vires'* ': 

liutil.  Itiner.  1.  293  : 

*'  baud  procul  hinc  petitur  signatus  ab  Hercule  portus." 

Si  QUA  EST  EA  GLORIA. — Is  this  a  depreciation  of  Hesperia 
Can  the  meaning  he :  It  is  a  great  glory  (aeternam  famam)  / 
Hesperia  to  hold  Caieta^s  bones,  and  a  small  glory  to  Caieta  to  I 
Imd  in  Hesperia,  and  have  an  Hesperian  toicn  named  after  tier 
The  compliment  is  as  in  the  case  of  Ammian's  sojourn  in  Rom< 
reciprocal,  Libanius  to  Ammian :  Kai  ere  Z,t\\w  rov  Fioiuttiv  c^cn 
KOKUvriv  rov  ae.  av  jAkv  yap  ^X^iQ  fo  twv  iv  yr\  TrapaTrXiftrco 
ou^cr.     i;    0£   rwv    tavTifg   iroXirwv,    ukj    Trnoyovoi    Satfiovi^,    ov 
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Why  should  it  not  be  equal  ?  why  should  Aeneas's 
exalted  at  the  expense  of  Hesperia  ?  Is  it  because  the 
f  the  reigning  dynasty  must  be  everything,  and  the 
nothing?  Had  the  renpublwa,  the  fatherland,  already 
me  of  Virgil  fallen  so  low,  become  so  entirely  out  of 

fprgotten  P  Or  in  what  other  way  is  this  si  qua  est 
lA  in  these  well  meditated  verses  to  be  explained? 

answers  that  the  words  are  not  depreciatory  but  ex- 

EA  GLORIA,  quae  scilicet  est  amplissima,"  and  quotes 
8ti,  6,  27 :  "  est  aliquid  nupsisse  lovi."  My  answer  is 
t-blank  oi>posite.      The  words  are  depreciatory — not, 

of  Hesperia — the  depreciation  of  which  had  been  in 
:  of  taste — but  of  glory  itself,  a  moral  reflection  on  the 
8  of  glory ;  as  if  he  had  said,  Of  whatever  use  to  yoiiy 

yoH  are  dead,  can  be  the  glory  that  your  bones  lie  in 
IESPER1A  ?     Si  qua  est  ea  gloria  is  thus  a  moral 

similar  to  those  which  Virgil  has  so  often  elsewhere 
similar  occasions.  How  vain  is  all  earthly  glory  to  the 
Compare  10.  820  : 

•     .     •     •*  teque  parentum 
luanibus  et  cineri,  «i  r/ua  est  ea  cura,  remitto** 

I  dead  can  be  of  fiwy  consequence  what  becomes  of  the 
y].  6.  213:  "cineri  ingrato  suprema  ferebant"  [the 
y,  thankless,  because,  being  dead,  ignorant  and  insen- 
)ther  of  kindness  or  unkiudness,  whether  of  weal  or 
.885: 

**  pui'pureos  spurgaiii  Hores,  animamqiio  nepotis 
his  saltern  aecuiuulem  donis  ot  f  iiugar  inani 


mumre.^* 


t  be  objected  that  ancient  religion  inculcated  the  efG- 
importance  to  the  dead,  the  duty  to  the  living,  of  such 
such  post-mortem  observances,  gifts,  and  memorials. 
'>  it  did,  and  the  words  are  in  contradiction  with  ancient 
faith ;  but  nature  is  stronger  than  faith,  and  Virgil  had 
»  admired  poet  than  he  so  justly  is  if  he  had  not  some- 
^en  utterance  to  the  swelling  feelings  of  liis  human 
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heart.  The  meaning,  therefore,  is  not  that  tliat  glory  is  greats  but 
if  that  glory  is  anything  at  all  to  yoUy  there  being  no  question  at 
all  about  the  greatness  or  smallness  of  the  glory,  the  only  ques- 
tion being  whether  that  glory  was  anything  at  all  to  the  dead  : 
SI  id  (viz.,  quod  tmnulum  habes  in  Hesperia)  est  tihi  defitnetae 
aliquid;  in  other  words,  if  that  which  the  living  set  so  much  i?altie 
oil  is  of  any  value  at  all  to  the  dead. 
Silius's  couplet,  12.  363  : 

**  nee  parvum  decus,  adveeto  cum  classe  patema 
agmine  Tkespiadum,  terris,  lolac,  dcdisti/' 

seems  to  have  been  modelled  upon  the  two  commenoing  lines  of 
this  seventh  Book. 

Tendit  iter  velis  (vs.  7). — Sails ;  as  6.  240  :  "tendere  it 
pennis,"  to  fly. 


11-20. 

DIVES  INACCESSOS  UBI  SOUS  FTLIA  LUCX)S 

ADSIDUO  RESONAT  CANTU  TKCTISQUE  SUPERBIS 

ITRIT  ODORATAM  NOCTURNA  IN  LUMINA  CEDRUM 

ARGUTO  TENUIS  PERCURRENS  PECTINE  TELAS 

HINC  EXAUDIRI  GEMITUS  IRAEQUE  LEONUM 

VINCLA  RECUSANTUM  ET  SERA  SUB  NOCTE  RUDENTUM 

SETIGERIQUE  SUES  ATQUE  IN  PRAESEPIBUS  URSI 

SAEVIRE  AC  FORMAE  MAGNORUM  ULULARE  LUPORUM 

QUOS  HOMINUM  EX  FACIE  DEA  SAEVA  POTENTIBUS  HERBIS 

INDUKRAT  CIRCE  IN  VOLTUS  AC  TERGA  FERARUM 


VAIt.  LECT.  (vs.  19).  Ip^tnct.'] 

8AEVA  POTENTIBUS  HERBIS,  IND.  OI  •*  Strabo  sic  ait,  Circaeum,  promontx^^ 
rium  excelsum,  robore,  lauro,  myrtho,  refertum,  variarum  radicu^^^* 
ferax  ;  ideo  volunt  Circem  medicamentis  valuisRe,"  Cynth.  Cenet^  ' 
Wakef. 
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SA.  '^B^v^.A  KKTEirnBTrs  HERBis  iND.  Ill  P.  Moiiut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. ; 
Jahn;  Thiel;  Supfle;  Wagn.  (1861) ;  Ribb. 

lays:  "  dea.  saeya  ;  aut  per  se,  aut  hehbis  potentibus  saeva." 


^^^  -A^OCE88C>S  (vs.  11). — Gt.  aj3aTOuc,  airpofffiaTOVg^  air^oat^OQuvQ, 

^^*^^  oommentators  and  translators  have  wholly  missed  the  true 
i<^^rtoo  of  this  word,  which  is  neither  "  ad  quos  nuUus  debeat  acce- 
^^^^'^o,  ad  quos  aooedere  periculosura  est,  soiz.  metu  veneficiorum" 
l^^^KTviuB,  Wagner,  Forbiger),  nor  "  ad  quos  raro  aceedunt  homi- 
^^*^^  solitarios"  (Heyne),  but  simply  and  according  to  the 
^^^^^^aposition  of  the  word,  in  {not)  accessos  [approached)  y  never 
^^f^rvached  or  visited  or  entered  hy  anyone  ;  shunned  by  all ; 
^'^'gil's  meaning  being,  not  that  the  groves  of  Circe  were 
erous  to  approach,  but  that,  in  consequence  of  this  dan- 
,  no  one  did  approach  them.  IServius's  childish  observation 
^ACCESSOS,  non  ad  quos  riullus  access  it,  nam  Ulixes  illuc  venit, 
ad  quos  nullus  debeat  accedere^^  has  been  sufficient  to  prevent 
only  the  commentators  and  translators  of  Virgil,  but  even 
ieographers,  from  assigning  to  the  word  its  plain  grammati- 
^  and  very  emphatic  sense.  That  the  fear  of  Circe,  the  diva 
erstitio  loci  (neu  littora  dira  subirent,  verse  22),  kept 
one  away  from  the  place  not  only  in  Aeneas's  time  but 
lately  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  appears  from 
aooount  given  by  Bonstetten,  '*  voyage  sur  la  scene  des  six 
^^^Tiiers  livres  de  I'Eneide"  (Geneve,  anno  13):  "  Aucun  des 
da  Monte  Circello  n'  oserait  entrer  dans  la  belle  grotte 
Ton  troave  aa  haut  de  la  montagne,  et  que  le  peuple  croit 
it  servi  de  demeure  a  la  maga,  ou  magicienne  Circe.  Ayant 
pofl^  k  qaelques  paysans  des  environs  de  Circello  de  m'  acoom- 
er  dane  la  grotte,  tons  me  refuserent,"  etc.  Compare  Plin. 
N.  10, 12 :  "  Deserta  inoolit ;  nee  tantum  desolata,  sed  dira 
et  inaccessaj^  where  it  will  be  observed  that  Pliny  applies 
the  locality  of  which  he  speaks  the  self-same  words  which  are 
_  lied  by  Virgil  to  the  residence  of  Circe,  "  inaccessus  "  (vs. 
^3  and  "dirus''  (vs.  22. ;  and  where  **  inaccessus"  is  used  as  a 
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steigening  or  climax  of  "deserta'*  and  "  desolata,"  proof  fiuffi- 
oient  in  itself  how  entirely  wrong  Heyne  is  in  understanding  it 
as  equivalent  to  '^  ad  quern  raro  accedunt  homines,  solitarimn/' 
Compare  also  Aesoh.  Prom,  Vind,  2:  a^arov  uq  tp^ifjuav.  Surip. 
Bacch.  10  (Bacchus  speaking)  : 

Quv(0  8c  KaS/iov,  afiarotf  os  trtioy  roit 
Ti$ri<ri,  Bvyarpos  (rrjKoy. 

Joseph,  de  Bell.  Jud.  5.  5  (of  the  Holy  of  Holies) :  Ejc€fro  8'  oi/Sev 
oXwQ  iv  avro},  afiarov  Si  kqi  a\pavTov  Kai  aOtarov  i|v  namvj 
ayiov  §€  ayiov  cKaXeiro.  Virgil  himself,  Aen,  8.  195  (of  the 
cave  of  Cacus);  "solis  inaccessam  radiis"  [never  visited  by  ray 
of  sun], 

Cedrum  (vs.  13). — The  wood  of  the  cedar,  burned  sometimes 
in  the  shape  of  a  torch  (see  Stat.  2'heb.  S.  llfO  : 

**  Thessalis  haud  aliter  bello  gavisa  recenti, 
cui  gentile  nefas  hominem  revocare  canendo, 
multifida  attoUent  antiqua  hon'wa  redro, 
nocte  subit  campos**), 

but  by  Circe  no  doubt  in  the  same  manner  as  by  Calypso,  Horn. 
Od,  5.  59 y  on  a  hearth  or  in  braziei-s  : 

wvp  fi€v  €v'  fffxtipoipiy  fifya  KaifTo,  rri\o0i  5'  oifiif 
Kf^pov  T*  cvKcarot)  duov  r  ava  V7)<rov  o8ctf8c< 

Tlie  ancients,  Greeks  as  well  as  Romans,  were  acquainted  with 
a  tree  which  they  called  cedrtts,  and  which,  on  account  of  its 
being  larger  than  another  tree  which  they  considered  to  be  of 
the  same  species,  they  sometimes  called  more  particularly  cedrtts 
maior,  and  sometimes  cedrelates  (k^Sqo^  tXarrj).  This  tree  pro- 
duced both  a  juice  {sttccus  cedri,  and  more  shortly  cedrus  and  a 
resin  {cedria  or  cedrinm) ;  the  former  used  for  the  purposes  of 
light  ("magni  ad  lumina  usus,"  Plin.  if.  N.  3If,  11),  as  well  as 
for  perfuming,  preserving,  and  protecting  from  insects,  books, 
paper,  and  other  perishable  objects.  It  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  cedrm  thus  described  by  Pliny,  and  further  stated  by 
liini  to  resemble  a  junipir  in  appearance,  was  the  ccdnta  whose 
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blaze  illuminated  Calypso's  grotto  and  the  splendid  apartments 
of  Circe. 

A  not  very  dissimilar  though  more  homely  picture  is  pre- 
sented to  us  Georgic  1,  291,  viz.,  of  a  countryman  sitting  up  late 
into  the  night  and  making  torches  by  the  firelight,  whilst  his 
wife  weaves,  and  accompanies  her  work  with  a  song  : 

*'  et  quidam  seros  hibemi  ad  luminis  igiies 
pemgilat,  ferroque  faces  inspicat  acuto  ; 
interea  longum  cantu  tiolata  laborem 
arguto  Goniux  pcrcurrit  pectine  tolas.*' 

pECiiNE  in  verse  14  must  be  the  shuttle ;  (I)  because  it  is 
against  all  probability  that  Virgil  should  describe  Circe  as  weav- 
ing with  the  sley,  a  part  of  the  weaving  apparatus  so  totally 
different  from  the  shuttle,  in  words  bearing  so  great  a  similarity 
to  those  in  which  Homer,  Od.  5,  59  : 

rrvp  fifu  ttr  «<rxapo^iv  fitya  Kaifro^rriXoOi  8'  oSfir} 
K€lipov  r*  (VKfUToto  $vov  T*  uvu  vr\<rov  o8ei)8c(, 
ZaioixtvW  r\  V  tvZov  aoi^iw>v<r*  oiri  koAij, 
tvroy  tiroixofitrrij  XP*^*^V  KtpKi9*  v^aivtv^ 

describes  Calypso  as  weaving  with  the  icepKcc,  proved  by  its  hav- 

^Qg  fallen  to  the  ground  and  out  of  the  hand  of  Andromache, 

^&cn  she  heard  the  cry  raised  at  the  death  of  Hector,  //•  22, 

*^-:^<S ;  xo/uot  ^*  o«  ticTTcrrc  KtoKig,  and  by  Virgil's  own  most  happy 

^X^^tition  of  that  touching  incident,  9.  476  : 


'*  excussi  manibus  radix^  revolutaque  pensa,'* 

-^      T)e  the  radius,  the  shuttle;  {%\  because  the  motion  of  the 

'"^'^^ttle  being  smooth  and  easy,  that  of  the  sley  consisting  in 

i^^^^ated  jerks  or  shocks,  the  picture   of  Circe  weaving  with 

^**^^   shuttle  is  as  elegant  as  the  picture  of  Circe  weaving  with 

ii^^  sley  had  been  inelegant.     (8),  because  the  motion  of  the 

sV^y  consisting  of  repeated  slaps,  jerks,  or  shocks,  and  being 

equally  so  described  by  Ovid,  Met,  6,  56  : 

'*  inseritur  medium  radiis  subtemon  acutis, 
quod  digiti  expediunt  atque  iDter.Btamina  ductum 
percusto  feriunt  ina^ii  pectine  dentes," 

it  is  little  likoly  that  Virgil  should  have  described  such  short, 
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abrupt,  jerking  motion  by  the  term  percurrens,  descriptive  of 
a  smooHi,  even,  gliding  motion — compare  8.  391 : 

.     .     .     **tomtru  cum  rupta  corusco 

ignea  rima  jmcans  pereurrit  lumine  nimbos** 

(where  it  is  precisely  the  motion  of  a  shuttle,  not  at  all  the 
motion  of  a  sley,  which  is  expressed  by  the  **  percurrit"  of  the 
lightning  through  the  clouds) ;  6.  627  :  "  omnia  poenarum  per^ 
ciirrere  nomina"  [not  sfrike,  or  jerk,  or  slap  the  names,  as  a  sley 
strikes  or  jerks  or  slaps  the  threads  of  the  woof,  but  run  through 
or  over  them,  as  a  shuttle  runs  through  or  over  the  threads  of  the 
warp],  4,  because  it  is  little  likely  that  Virgil  should  describe 
the  motion  of  the  sley  by  the  very  term  used  by  Orid  to  describe 
the  so  different  motion  of  the  shuttle,  Funti,  3,  819  (of  Pallas) : 

' '  ilia  ctiaiu  stantes  radio  percmTere  telas 
erudit." 

And  {S),  because  arguto  {kiyu),  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
clapping  sound  of  the  sley,  is  accurately  descriptive  of  the 
whirring,  whistling  sound  of  the  shuttle.  See  llem.  on  "ar- 
guto," below.  For  all  these  reasons  I  agree  with  Heyne  {exeurs. 
ad  loc.)  that  pectine  in  our  text  is  the  shuttle  ;  and  explain  the 
application  of  the  same  term  by  Virgil  and  Ovid  to  two  so 
different  objects  by  the  supposition  that  Ovid,  calling  the  sley 
"  pecten,"  calls  it  by  its  proper  technical  name — a  name  derived 
from  the  similarity  of  the  sley  in  shape  to  a  common  comb,  and 
still  preserved  in  Italian  in  the  scarcely  changed  form  of  pettiuey 
while  it  is  represented  in  German  by  the  corresponding  German 
term  kamm,  as  in  French  by  the  corresponding  French  term 
peigne — ^and  that  Virgil  calling  the  shuttle  "  pecten"  calls  it  not 
by  its  proper  name  (which  is  radius  only,  the  iccokic  of  the 
Greeks),  but  by  the  metaphorical  term  "  pecten,"  equivalent 
to  plectrum,  and  that  the  meaning  is:  running  through  the 
^^  telae^^  with  her  shuttle — pkdrum  (viz.,  in  the  same  way  as  a 
lyrist  runs  through  the  chords  with  his  pecten) ;  in  other 
words,  aecompani^s  her  song  with  her  whirring,  whistling  shuttle^ 
with  the  uiHsiv  of  her  ^ihultlr,    \iua  to  rKcriNK.      Compare  the 
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iceompanimeiit  by  Ori>heu8  of  his  voice  with  his  lyric  "pecten," 
[).  G45  : 

* '  noc  nou  Threicius  longa  rum  vestc  sacerdos 
ubloquitur  numeris  aoptem  discrimina  vocum, 
iamque  eadem  digitis,  iam  pectine  pulsat  ebumo,** 

svhere  if  Orpheus  "  pulsat,"  not  percurrit,  it  is  because  he  is 
lot  singing,  but  teaching  music,  sounding  each  note  separately; 
vliile  in  our  text  Circe  percurrit,  not  pulsat,  because  she  is 
tinging,  not  teaching,  and  tlierefore  sweeps  all  the  chords  (all 
:he  threads  of  the  warp)  together,  percurrit,  exactly  as  Pan 

*  percurrit,"  sweeps  over  all  the  openings  of  the  syrinx  at  once, 
)r  with  one  sweep,  Lucret.  4.  590 : 

**  unco  8aep«  labro  calamos  ywrri/rri/  hiantes.'* 

Wq  have  thus  the  poetical  turn  instead  of  the  dry  matter  of 
act  of  the  commentators,  and  we  have  besides  a  satisfactory 
[earing  up  of  the  confusion  between  the  two  "  pectines,"  the 
pecten"  of  Ovid,  and  of  authors  generally,  meaning  th£  siei/, 
ad  the  "  pecten "  of  Virgil  alone  meaning  the  shuttle.  The 
c^ordium  of  this  seventh  Book,  perhaps  the  most  exquisite 
:  all  our  author's  exordiums,  thus  acquires  an  additional 
icirm. 

Arguto    (vs.  14). — "  Garrulo,  stridulo,   sonanti,"  Servius. 

*  Argutum  nemus'  .  .  .  ut  illud  {A,  7.  lU)  -  arguto  percur- 
«j}8  pectine  telas,"  Interpr.  Virgilii  Maii,  ad  EcL  8,  :2^. 
^&[it  rasselndem  kamme  durchwebend,"  Voss.      "  An  sonanti^ 

^triduio  '/  ut  vult  Servius,  ex  illo  *  arguta  ilice' ;  an  gracili,  ut 
ro  ex  illo  *  argutum  caput'  ?  "  La  Cerda.  I  agree  with  Servius, 
i^  Interpretes  Virgilii  Maii,  and  Voss,  against  La  Cerda.  Ar- 
^*xo  describes  the  sound,  not  the  shape,  of  the  instrument; 
Oa  because  the  whirr  or  whistle  of  the  shuttle  is  exactly  the 
^vind  of  a  vibrating  cliord  described  in  the  C/r/«,  178,  as 
ajgutus": 

**  non  arguta  sonant  tonui  psalteria  chorda  ;*' 

^v,  because  the  whirr  or  whistle  of  the  shuttle  is  constantly 
yarded  as  musical  by  the  Greek  poets  (compare  Aristoph. 
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Ranae^  1313  (Aeschylus  mocking  Euripides) : 

cu  0*  tnrupo(pioi  Kara  ywvias 
ci€iCicic{CiAi<r<rcTC  SanrvAois  (paXayyti 
Kfrorova  wfivifffiarOf 
K(pKi9os  aoi9ov  /icAcrat. 

"  Epigr.  Antipatri,"  Anthol.  Pal.  6.  17 U : 

K(pKi9a  8*  9vwon^oift  ariiova  ray  cy  tpiBois, 

"  Epigr.  Leonidae,"  ibid.  6.  888 : 

.     .     .     Kai  ray  arpia  KpufafityMf 
KcpiciSa,  ray  nrroty  fio\iraTi9a. 

"  Epigr.  Philippi,"  ibid.  6.  2^7  : 

K€pKt9as  opBpo\aKoi<n  x<^f'o<r{i'  cticcA.o^wi'ovf , 
noAAaSot  kfrrovovov  Xtiofitrovs  Ka/jMcaSf 

KOI  icrcra  KOfTfioKOfiriyf  km  SoiCTvAoTpiirroy  arpoKroy 
<r^ylivKo9tyrjrw  yfifiari  yrixofityoy. 

"  Epigr.  Antipatri  Sidonii,"  ibid.  6.  160  : 

fjLtkwofityayf  Krrwy  IlaAAaSot  oXicuoi^a. 

"  Epigr.  eiiisdem  aliud,"  ibid.  6.  lil : 

KfpKi9a  rrfy  <l>i\aoi9oy'  AOriyairj  $(ro  Birrw 
aydffia^  \ifxripris  apfxtyoy  (pyaffirfs* 


« 


Epigr.  Archiae,"  iWrf.  6.  39 : 


•     .     iro\v(rira$fay  fX€\(Sriuoya  KtpKiBa  ir€ir\wy 
tvOpooy") ; 

and  (8),  ou  account  of  the  admirable  accordance  of  such  mean- 
ing with  PECi'iNE  imderstood  figuratively  and  as  equivalent  to 
plectro. 

Telas  (vs.  14). — As  the  weaver's  telae,  «>.,  fila,  stamina, 
are  the  chordae  on  which  he  plays  with  his  figurative  plec- 
trum or  peoten,  the  shuttle,  so  the  chordae  on  which  the 
lyrist  plays  with  his  real  plectrum  or  pecten  are  the  lyrist's 
fila,  and  stamina,  as  Ovid,  Mei.  11. 169  :  "turn  atamina  docto 
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poUiee  pollkatat  [Apollo]  ;"  vet.  poeta  in  AtithoL  Lai.  torn.  1,  p. 
624r    <B.unn.): 

*'  musica  eontingens  subtili  stamina  pulsu.*' 

Ijr  PRAE8EPIBUS  (vs.  17). —  ThesG  words,   though  in  the 

gi^'d^mmatical  construction  belonging  to  ursi  alone,  belong  in 

tlx^  s^nse  to  all  the  animals  equally,  according  to  Virgil's  usual 

Infblt:  of  making  up  the  whole  complex  thought  by  means  of 

^P3jrate  sentences,  each  sentence  containing  some  idea  not  con- 

^^xied  in  any  of  the  other  sentences,  yet  intended  to  apply  in 

^h^e  sense  to  the  aggregate  of  all  the  sentences.   Of  which  species 

^f  composition  no  less,  than  two  other  instances  are  afforded  by 

^^ia    Yery  passage,  exaudiri,  vincla   recusantum,  and  sera 

*^^^  KQCTE,  belonging  in  the  grammar  to  the  first  clauQe  only, 

in  the  sense  to  the  aggregate  of  the  clauses ;  while  formae, 

onging  in  the  grammar  to  the  last  clause  alone,  belongs  in 

^  sense  no  less  to  all  the  preceding  clauses,  the  animals  men- 

^Hed  in  those  clauses  being  no  less  formae  than  the  wolves. 

^xnpaie  "  forma  tricorporis  umbrae,"  6.  289,  where  see  Eem. 

another  example  of  the  same  kind  see  II.  184  : 

*<  iam  pater  Aeneaa,  iam  curvo  in  littoro  Tarehon 
constituere  pyras,'' 

"curvo  in  littore"  is  intended  to  be  understood  no  less  of 
^^eas  than  of  Tarehon.     This  kind  of  composition  is  occasion- 
met  with  in  English,  where,  however,  it  seems  ascribable 
er  to  slovenliness,  or  incapacity  to  write  better,  than  either 
choice  and  intention,  or  the  genius  of  the  language.     J?a?.  gr.^ 
Qray's  so  celebrated,  so  universally-admired  Elegy y  we  have 
^  following  stanza : 

**  no  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose 
or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  ahode ; 
there  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose, 
the  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  (rod," 

although  the  predication  is  only  that  the  bosom  of  God  is 
^^ode  of  youth's  frailties,  the  sense  is  that  it  is  the  abode 
^-^^^lly  of  his  frailties  and  his  merits. 
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Saevire  (vs.  18). — "  Saevas  voces  edere,"  Wagner  (PraeaiJ) ; 
and  80  indeed,  we  should  be  obliged  to  understand  the  word  ii 
it  were  dependent  on  exaudiri.  But  it  is  not  dependent  on. 
but  co-ordinate  with,  exaudiri,  and  means,  not,  specially^  U 
howl  or  cry,  but,  generally,  to  ramp,  to  be  excited,  the  picture,  U 
I  may  use  the  expression,  being  transferred  from  the  ears  to 
the  eyes  and  general  understanding  of  the  reader.  For  the 
perfection  of  the  picture  it  was  quite  necessary  that  the  ani- 
mals should  be  represented  not  merely  as  howling,  but  also 
as  ramping.  In  prose  the  idea  would  have  been  expressed 
by  a  participle,  made  to  agree  with  sues  and  ursi  made  in 
their  turn  to  agree  with  leonum  ;  thus :  setigerorumque  suum 
atque  tirsontm  Haevientium.  It  was  as  unnecessary  in  this  clause 
to  devote  a  special  verb  to  howling — sufficiently  expressed  for 
the  whole  three  clauses  in  gemitus,  rudentum,  and  ululare — 
as  it  was  necessary  to  devote  a  verb  to  the  ramping  action  of  the 
animals,  otherwise  not  described  in  any  of  the  clauses. 

FoRMAE  (vs.  18). — "  Vocabulum  ,/bf7/ia  interdum  desig^a 
portentosam  magnitudinem  bestiarum,  interdum  deorum,"  Wag 
ner  (1861) — an  observation  which,  if  it  mean  that  forma  r 
never  thus  used  of  men  or  other  objects  not  remarkable  for 
large  size,  is  contradicted  by  3.  591 :  "  ignoti  nova  forma  viri ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  meaning  of  the  observation  t 
that  "forma"  in  the  present  instance  expresses  the  large  si« 
of  the  wolves  spoken  of,  the  contrary  is  shown  by  magnoruio 
wliich  our  author  would  hardly  have  added  to  luporum  excepc 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  character  of  the  animal  na 
otherwise  expressed  in  the  sentence.  Instead,  then,  of  forma 
expressing  either  generally  or  in  this  particular  instance  thi 
great  size  of  the  object  which  it  governs  in  the  genitive  oase,  i* 
is  used  only  as  imago  (compare  8. 23 :  "imagine  lunae,"  instead 
of  luna)  and  corpus  with  the  genitive  of  the  object  are  some 
times  used  by  the  Komans,  and  as  (rx>)/ia,  xpttfia,  and  Sc/iac 
with  the  genitive  of  the  object  are  so  often  used  by  the  Greeks 
viz.,  partly  for  the  sake  of  varied  expression,  and  partly  in  ordei 
to  place  before  the  reader  or  heaxer  the  thing  itself,  the  ipsusinu 
res   spoken    of,    as   contradistinguished   from   its   mere   name 


<c    • 
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Compare  Sil.  15.  86  : 

**  quum  pecudes  volucnimque  genus  fortnasque  ferarum 
fl^piem  atque  obscoenam  passim  stravisset  in  alvum,^' 

^^ere  "  volucrum  genus  "  and  "  formas  ferarum  "  are  merely 
^Mieties  of  expression  for  volucres  and  ferae,  a  variety  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  verse,  which  it  was 
^^poBsible  to  construct  so  long  as  the  author  was  constrained  to 
^^®®  the  plain  straightforward  expressions,  pecudes,  volucres, 
*oi*^e.     Compare  also  Aph.  6.  /^79  : 

**  hie  illi  occurrit  Tydeus,  hie  inclytiis  armis 
.  Parthenopaeus  et  Adrasti  pallentis  imaffo,*^ 

Tydeus,  Parthenopaeus,  and  Adrastus  are  all  equally 
cigines,  though  for  the  sake  of  the  rhythm  and  the  nore 
referenoe  to  the  distinguishing  pallor  of  Adrastus  the  term 
^Hiago"  is  applied  to  Adrastus  only  ;  also  Sil.  13.  587  : 

.  .  .  **  i<0([  et  ostia  Ditis 
centenis  suetus  Briareus  rechidere  palrais, 
et  Sphinx,  yirgineos  rictus  int'ecta  cniore, 
Scyllaque,  Centaurique  truces,  wnbraeqwe  Gigantum," 

^Here  Briareus,  Sphinx,  Scylla,  and  the  Centaurs,  are  no  less 
^^*il>rae  than  the  Qigantes,  though,  for  the  sake  of  the  versifi- 
cation the  epithet  "  umbrae  "  is  applied  only  to  the  last-men- 
tiot^ed.     The  expression  in  the  text  is  the  more  proper,  the 
^^^^tamorphosis  of  the  men  into  animals  having  been  only  out- 
^"^^^d  or  with  respect  to  shape,  the  mind  remaining  the  same. 
The  statement  of  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.) :  "  Ingentem  tamen 
^^^^tiitudinem  bestiarum  hoc  vocabido  designari  docet  Pricaeus 
^^  A.piiL  Met  4>  p.  76,"  a  statement  repeated  by  other  com- 
^^©ntators  in   full  reliance   on   the   accuracy   of  Wagner  (as 
c^biger  :  "  Ingentem    tamen   magnitudinem  bestiarum  hoc 
CHiabulo  indicari  docet  Pricaeus  ad  Apid.  Met  4,  p.  76,  a  Wagn. 
^datus"),  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  mere  citation,  by 
^^^00,  of  our  text,  in  illustration  of  Apuleius's  {Met,  Gouda  ed. 
•  4,  p.  76)  "  Quis  enim,  quamvis  fortis  et  intrepidus,  imnmni 
tantae  bestiaey  noctu  praesertim  visitata,  non  se  ad  fugam 
m  ooncitaret  P"  in  which  passage  "  forma  "  is  simply  shape 

^KNBT,  AENBIDBA,  VOL.  III.  32 
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or  form  J  the  magnitude  of  the  shape  or  form  being  expressed  V>jr 
"  immani,"  exactly  as  in  our  text  formae  is  shapes  OTfornis^  titte 
magnitude  of  the  shapes  or  forms  being  expressed  by  magnorxjuj. 
Compare  Ovid,  Met,  1.  72 : 

**  neu  regio  foret  ulla  suis  animantibus  orba, 
astra  tonent  caeleste  solum ,  /ormo/'que  deorum  ;  *' 

ibid.  1.  m : 

**  cetera  diversis  tell  us  animalia/ormu 
sponte  sua  peperit ; '' 

ihid,  2,  78  :  "perinsidias  iter  est/o/vwcrsque  ferarum;"  Sil.  15. 
84  (ed.  Rup.) : 

**  nonne  vides,  hominum  ut  celsos  ad  sidera  voltus 
sustulerit  deus,  ac  sublimia  finxerit  ora  ; 
cum  pecudes  volucnimque  genus /omuMque  fenmim 
segnem  atque  obscoenam  passim  stravisset  in  alvum  K* 

the  first  and  third  of  whioh  passages  are  the  very  passages  ot^ 
which  Wagner,  with  an  oscitanoy  or  other  aberration  of  miii^ 
similar  to  that  just  pointed  out,  justifies  his  gloss  (1861) :  "  vp^ 
oabidum  forma  interdum  designat  portentosam  magnitudinei^^ 
bestiarum." 

Hominum  ex  facie  ...  in  vultus  ac  terga  ferarum. — ^ 
The  naked  thought  is  hominum  ex  facie  in  facieni  fxrabuic    " 
For  the  sake  no  less  of  richness  and  variety  than  of  the  mor^^ 
easy  completion  of  the  verse,  the  second  facies  is  changed  xatc^^ 
its  constituent  particulars  vultus  ac  terga. 

Terga  ferarum  (vs.  20). — The  ordinary  synecdoche  forrr-— r 
corpora  ferarum.  Compare  Hom.  Od,  10.  239  (of  the  aam^— ^ 
Circean  beasts)  : 

01  8c  <rvii»y  fity  *Xov  KttfMxhas  paviiv  tc,  Bt/xas  re. 

See  Remm.  on  1.  638 ;  6.  422. 
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NEPTUNUS — REGES 


NePTUNUS  VENTIS  IMPLEVIT  VELA  SECUNDIS,  ATQUE  FUGAM 
DEDIT,  ET  PRAETER   VADA    FERVIDA   VEXIT    (VV.  23,  24). — Three 

separate  simple  sentences,  reducible  to  the  one  more  complex 
one,  NEPTUNUS  implem  vela  secundis  ventis  velociter  vexit 
PRAETER  VADA  FERVIDA.  In  thosc  hclplcss  primitive  times  the 
intervention  of  Neptune  to  carry  Aeneas,  or,  Hom.  Od.  12,  71 : 

Kai  VV  Kf  rijp  ty6*  tana  0a\fv  fitya\as  won  ircrpas, 
oAA*  Vlfy/i  waprrtfi^lftyj  rrci  tpikof  ijcy  Iij(r»y, 

of  Juno  herself  to  carry  Jason,  past  a  dangerous  spot  was  less  a 
^^te  of  god-power  than  it  would  be  in  this  our  happy  steam 
^d  compass  era.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  to  take  both  authors 
^  literally,  and  the  meaning  is  not  that  either  Neptune  or  Juno 
*^tviaUy  interfered  in  person,  but  only,  as  at  3.  715  : 

**  hinc  me  di^ressum  vestris  deus  appulit  oris/' 

"^t  an  event  at  once  so  little  to  be  anticipated  and  so  a  propos 
^^d  only  have  been  the  work  of  divinity. 

Secundis  (vs.  23). — Seconding,  fair,  toward.     See  Rem.  on 
''  Becunda,"  1.  160. 

Ventis  implevit  vela  secundis. — The  whole  four  words 
^^*^  represented  by  the  Greek  7rAfj(ri<n-(oc  (Hom.  //.  11.  7)  and 
^*ie  English  full  sail, 

"Vada  FERVIDA. — The  "ferventes  aestibus  undas"  of  Ovid, 
L  i>i.  iSy  and  Dryden's  **  boiling  deep,"  translation  of  Aen.y 

Cum  venti  posuere  (vs.  27),  theme;  omnisque  repentr 
^^sedit  flatus,  variation. 

XiENTO  MARMORE  (vs.  28). — That  the  meaning  of  "lentus," 

^  liere  applied  to  the  sea,  is  iistkss,  hnguidy  sluggish ;  having 

**^fe  motion^  lifey  or  aciivityy  dead,  as  we  say  in  English,  admits 


a>  « 
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of  no  manner  of  doubt ;  first,  because  such  is  the  general  mean 
ing  of  the  word ;  secondly,  because  no  word  can  be  more  prope: 
than  "  lentus,"  so  understood,  to  express  the  condition  of  Hn 

sea   CUM    VENTI    POSUERE    OMNISQl  E    RESEDIT    FLATUS  ;    thirdly 

because  "  lent  us  "  in  this  sense  harmonizes  perfectly  with  luo 
TANTUR,  inasmuch  as  in  a  dead  calm  the  vessels,  unassisted  ea 
they  were  either  by  sea  or  wind,  could  be  got  on  only  by  th< 
main  force  of  rowing ;  and  finally,  because  it  is  precisely  in  thii 
sense,  viz.,  of  dun,  heavy,  lifeiess,  without  motion,  the  word  hai 
been  applied  by  Claudian,  6  Cons.  Honor,  509,  to  the  fountain  o 
the  Clitumnus : 

.     .     .     '  *  tacito  passu  qucm  si  quis  adiret 
li'Htuif  erat ;  si  voce  gradum  maiore  citasset, 
commotis  fervcbat  aquis/' 

"  Piger  "  is  applied  by  Claudian  to  a  marsh  in  pretty  much  th 
same  figurative  sense,  viz.,  of  dnll,  tazij,  inactive,  having  little  lij 
or  motion,  If  Cons.  Honor,  3U6  : 

**  calcatur  9\  pigra  pains  tuus,  ante  profundum 
praetentet  sonipes." 

HuNC  INTER,  &c.,  .  .  .  PRORUxMPiT  (vv.  30-32). — Compai 
Dionys.  Perieg.  351 

Bvfifipis  f\iffffOfi€yos  KaOapoy  poov  m  aXa  fiaWtp. 

HuNC  INTER  {hicum). — Between  this  grove,  i.e.,  between  U 
two  parts  of  this  grove,  dividing  this  grove  into  two,  Compaj 
8.  96  :  "  secant  silvas." 

Aethera  mulcebant  cantu  lucoque  volabant  (vs.  34).- 
The  reading  aequo r a  has  been  preferred  by  some  critics  i 
agreeing  better  with,  and  almost  required  by,  assuetak  ripi 
et  fluminis  alveo.  On  this  very  account,  however,  I  obje< 
to  it,  as  dwelling  too  much  on  the  low  flying  of  the  birds,  whio 
would  thus  seem  to  be  brought  for  the  very  purpose  of  sing 
ing  the  water  to  sleep.  Whatever  countenance  is  afforded  t 
AEQUORA  by  Servius's  quotation  of  that  reading,  in  his  commei] 
on  4.  524,  is  neutralized  by  his  treating  us  here  to  an  almoc 
totideni  v^*bis  repetition  of  that  comment,  served  up  as  a  oom 
ment   on    aethera.       Wakofield's    substitution    of   aera   fo 
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^^TttEKA  is  uncalled  for,  the  latter  word  being  so  often  used 
for  the  former  not  only  by  poets  generally,  but  even  by  Virgil 
J^iDaaelf.     Let  one  example  out  of  a  thousand  suffice,  Georg. 

**  apparet  liquido  sublimis  in  acre  Nisus, 
et  pro  purpureo  poenas  dat  Scylla  capillo ; 
qiiacunque  ilia  levem  fugiens  secat  aethera  pennis, 
ecce  inimicus,  atrox,  magno  stridore  per  auras 
insequitur  Nisus ;  qua  se  fert  Nisus  ad  aurasy 
ilia  levem  fugiens  raptim  secat  aethera  pennia," 

^here  not  only  are  "  aer "  and  "  aether  "  used  promiscuously 
^iid  indifferently  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  verse,  but 
*c>cording  to  the  same  exigencies  "  aurae  "  is  used  indiflPerently 
and  promiscuously  for  either. 

Tempora  rerum  (vs.  37). — "  Quae  tempora  rerum;  quia, 
^t  diximus  supra  [3.  o87j,  secundum  Lucretium,  tempora,  nisi 
©x    rebus  colligantur,  per  se  nulla  sunt,"  Servius  (ed.  Lion). 

Quae  tempora  rerum  fuevint^  non  tam,  quibus  temporibus 
-^^neas  advenerit,  quam,  ut  solet  temp  us  pro  rerum  condition  e 
P^^i,  in  quae  Latii  tempora  incident  hie  accessus.  Quod  rerum 
a^ixectum,  poetici  sermonis  est  proprium,"  Heyne.  "  Tempora 
^^^HtjM,  zii^tdndfi,  wie  xpovot,  s.  Heus.  zu  Cic.  d.  Off.  1,  9,"  Thiel. 

^^uae  rerum  condicio  fuerit^  ut  saepe  t  em  pus  usurpatur," 
^^>©8rau.  "  Heyne  recte  explicat :  quo  rerum  statu  ac  conditioite 
-^^^^neas  advenerit,^'  Forbiger.  "  Q.  temp,  quae  rerum  condicio,^^ 
Vir  «a«^gp  (1861).    "  Virg.,  by  the  help  of  the  Muse,  will  describe 


J^^^  posture  of  affairs  (tempora  rerum)  and  the  condition  of 
ium  (quis  latio  antiquo  fuerit  status)  when  Aeneas 
,"  Conington.  Where  shall  I  find  a  stone  heavy  enough 
^  ^fiing  at,  with  the  effect  of  dispersing,  this  serried  phalanx  of 
^^"^^tuitous  opinion  ?  Such  a  stone  there  must  be  somewhere, 
^^^^ugh  I  may  not  be  fortimate  enough  to  find  it,  for  not  more 
y  was  Yirgil  not  the  poet  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with  the 
e  breath,  to  soothe  his  Muse  to  sleep  with  magnetic  passes 
^aionotonously-like  line  endings  at  the  very  moment  he  called 
lier  in  his  loudest  voice  to  be  up  and  stirring,  than  Virgil  was 
the  poet  to  commence  three  successive  sentences  with  qui, 
-^-^B,  and  QUIS,  respectively,  as  if  he  were  a  schoolboy  making 
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his  first  attempt  to  decline  the  interrogative  pronoun.  An( 
here's  the  stone  which  will  hreak  and  disperse  the  phalanx  evei 
if  it  were  denser  than  it  is.  "  lam  Latio  is  status  erat  rerumj  u' 
neque  helium  neque  pacem  pati  possent/'  says  Livy,  8,  13  ;  th< 
same  "rerum"  the  same  "status,"  the  same  "  Latio,"  "is' 
corresponding  to  quis,"  and  "  erat"  to  fuerit.  Yictoria!  se^ 
how  they  fly  !  But  who  is  this  coming  to  tlie  rescue  P  It  i 
Ovid,  with  his  auxiliaries,  IVist.  1.  1,  37 : 

*•  iudicis  officinm  est,  ut  res,  ita  tempora  rerum 


qnaerere 


»♦ 


Shadowy  auxiliaries  which  fly  away  without  even  waiting  for  i 
stone  to  be  thrown  among  them,  "  tempora  rerum  "  which  doe 
not  even  mean  times^  but  only  the  times  in  tchich  the  previotish 
mentioned  "  r^«"  came  to  pass  !  And  here  come  my  own  mor 
substantial  allies,  all  too  lato  for  the  honours  of  the  fight :  viz. 
(I),  incisive,  cynic  Tacitus,  with  his  (a)  {Hist.  1. 11)  "  Hie  fui 
rerum  Eomanarum  status,  cum  Ser.  Galba  iterum,  Titus  Viniu 
oonsules  inchoavere  annimi  sibi  ultimum,  reipublicae  prop 
supremum ; "  and  his  [h]  {Hist,  U,  11)  "  Tali  rerum  st^itu^  cue 
discordia  inter  patres,  ira  apud  victos,  nulla  in  victoribus  aucto 
ritas,  non  leges,  non  princeps  in  civitate  essent,  Mucianus  urbei 
ingressus,  cimcta  siraul  in  se  traxit ;"  and  his  {c)  {Annul.  1. 16] 
**  Hie  rerum  urbanarum  statu^i  erat,  cum  Pannonicas  legione 
seditio  incessit,"  so  parallel  almost  word  for  word  to  reru: 

QUIS    LATIO    ANTIQUO    FUERIT    STATUS,    ADVENA    CLASSEM     QTJU: 

PRiMUM  AUsoNiis  EXEKciTus  APPULiT  ORIS;  and  his  (ci)  {Anna 
1.  2)  "Neque  provinciae  ilhini  rerum  statum  abnuebant,  suspect 
senatus  populique  imperio,  ob  certamina  potentium  et  avari 
tiam  magistratuum  ;"  (^)  astrological  Manilius,  with  his  brav 
(3.  630)  : 

**  hie  rerum  status  est,  Cancri  cum  sidere  Phoebus 
solstitium  facit,  et  summo  versatur  Olympo  ;" 

and  (8),  honest  Livy  brings  up  his  reserve  (25.  11)  ^^  Hun 
statum  rerum  Hannibal  Tarenti  reliquit,  regressus  ipse  in  hi 
bema;"  and  (4),  yonder,  with  a  laurel  sprig  stuck  under  th 
band  of  his  neat  I  >utch  hat,  an  iukhorn  in  his  button-hole,  an< 
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a  paxr^cshment  BoroU  in  his  hand,  oomes  my  old  friend  Peerlkamp 
all  iJbm,^  way  from  Helversnm  to  oongratulate  me.     He  is  wel- 
come s^     perverse  but  well-meaning,  man  !    no  mystifyer,   and 
who         ^18  deftly  wields  the  Latin  pen  as  Heyne  and  Eihheok 
awk^^^mrdly.     What  says  the  scroll  P    "  Formula  rerum  status 
adeo       <x)mmimi  usu  veterum  poetarum  et  historioonmi  reoepta 
ee^  ^^:ft.t  non  credam  Yirgilium  in  simplioi  propositione  ab  ea 
diso^^ieisse.   Quare  distinguo :  quae  tempora,  rerum  quis  latio 
xnTic^uo  fuerit  status." 

C>xi,  to  another  field.     But  I  had  almost  forgotten  my  levies 
^^ "  ^tempora  "  without  "  rerum."     Here  they  are :  Ovid,  Fastiy 

.    .     .     *'  ter  quater  evolvi  signantes  tempora  Fastos.*' 

^^'  Mei.15.U20: 

.     .     .     **  aic  tempora  verti 
cemimus,  atque  illas  assumere  robora  gentes, 
concidere  has.** 

■^^'-n?.  11.  757  : 


tx 


.     .     .     • '  Priamusque  novissima  Troiae 
tempora  sortitus.'* 

.  Od.  k.  12.  IS : 

"  adduxerc  sitim  tempora  Virgili.'* 

as  many  more  as  you  please  of  the  same  bone  and  sinew. 
^iCAM  HORRiDA  BELLA  (vs.  41),  theme ;  DiCAM  acies,  first 
tion ;  ACTOSQUE  animis  in  funera  reges,  second  variation. 
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^OR  RERUM  MiHi  NASCiTUR  ORDO  (vs.  44),  theniG ;  MAiis  oprs 
"^^o,  variation. 

'iLIUS    HUIC    FATO    DIVl  M,    PROLESQUK    VIKILIS   M  LLA    FUIT, 
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PRIMAQUE   ORIENS  EREPTA   lUVENTA  EST  (VV.  50-52). Oomp 

Horn.  Od.  7.  6!f  (of  Ehexenor  and  his  only  daughter  Arete)  :  : 

rov  fi€v  oKovpov  foyra  fiaX'  ofyyvporo^os  AwoKKup 
vvfitf>iov  €v  fxtyaptDf  /xiouf  oiriy  irailia  \iirovra 
Aprirrjif, 

of  which  passage  the  sola  of  our  text  represents  both  the  fAic^  -^v 
and  the  o(?ji',  inasmuch  as  she  who  was  the  sok  child  was  ^  ^^ 
necessity  the  one  sole  child.  The  text  consists  of  theme  at*-— •^^ 
variation,  the  variation  conveying  so  much  more  information: — ^^ 
than  usual,  as  almost  to  have  the  effect  of  a  theme,  inaamucs^^^^ 
as,  without  this  addition,  the  theme  would  have  led  the  readt-^  -®' 
to  conclude  that  Latinus  had  never  had  male  offspring. 

The  manifest  mal-d-proposy  He  had  no  male  offspring y  and  ^ 
died  in  infancij,  has  induced  Peerlkamp,  never  not  ready  wit 
his  sentence  of  illegitimacy,  to  condemn  and  remove  from  tl 
text  the  latter  of  the  two  clauses  as  ill  consisting  with  the  forme] 
"  Legendum  vel  una  fuit  ;  vel,  quod  praestat,  verba  primaqxt 
ORIENS  EREPTA  luvEKTA  EST  suut  dclcnda" — judgment  of  a  ma" 
who  imversed  as  any  new-born  babe  in  the  lore  of  manuscripl 
and  of  too  impatient  temper,  even  had  he  been  versed  in  bu< 
lore,  to  go  through  the  tedious  process  of  applying  it  (see 
fatory  Remarks  to  my  "  Twelve  Years'  Voyage,"  §  2),  WJ 
accustomed  to  brand  as  forgery  every  passage  in  which  his 
microscopic  vision  was  able  to  detect  imperfection,  as  if,  forsooi> 
there  had  ever  been  perfection  in  the  world,  ever  in  the  worl 
perfect  poet,  perfect  author  or  perfect  man  ;  and  he  not  the 
poet,  as  he  the  best  man,  qui  minimis  vitiis  urgetur.     Nor  d< 
Conington's  amiable  expedient,  viz.,  of  interpreting  nulla 
more,*'  much  more  effectually  relieve  our  poet,  its  operati- 
being  rather  to  emasculate,  to  deprive  nulla  of  at  least  one- hi 
its  strength  and  energy,  than  to  reconcile  it  with  oriens  erei 
or  make  the  absence  of  iam  or  some  such  defining  explanato: 
particle  less  sensibly  felt.     Nulla,  awkward  and  inconvenie] 
as  it  is  in  this  place,  is  as  surely  noney  none  at  all,  as  it  is  sure! 
Virgil's,  and  as  "  nuUus,"  Liv.  *66,  30 :  "  Et  facile  apparebi 
quam  cum  inerti  hoste  res  e:?set,  qui  tam  impeditum  saltui 
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fo  praesidio,  ut  clauderet  transitum,  insedisset/'  awkward 
I  inconvenient  as  it  is,  is  surely  fwne,  none  at  all,  and  livy's. 

Sola  domum  et  tantas  servabat  filia  sedes  (vs.  52). — 
B  gist  of  the  words  is  not  he  had  no  child  except  one  daughter^ 

an  only  daughter  was  his  -sok  heir,  domum  et  tantas  serva- 
'  sedes  (compare  Eiirip.  Iphig.  in  Aid,  70U  : 

TOO  5*  AioKov  irais  ris  Korttrxf  ^a/xara;). 

J  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  which  is,  that  the  husband  of 
I  rich  heiress  {OvyaTrjo  cirdcAiYpoc  or  tTriicXripiTig)  would  be 
successor — a  fine  chance  for  the  homeless  adventurer  Aeneas, 
>  had  so  opportunely  lost  his  wife,  and  whom  nothing  less 
a  the  direct  interference  of  heaven  could  detach  from  the 
*  rich  heiress  who  had  fallen  in  his  way  afterwards.  Statins 
-ds  closely  in  our  author's  steps,  Theb,  1,  571 : 

.  .  .   '*  hiiic  [Adrasto]  primis  et  pubem  ineuntibus  annis, 
mira  dccore  pio,  servabat  nata  Penates, 
intemerata  toris." 

Iam  matura  viro  iam   plenis  nubilis  ANNis  (vs.  53). 

5ine  and  variation,  the  variation  conveying  no  additional 
>rmation,  and  being  added  merely  for  the  sake  of  richness 
.  fullness,  just  as  a  painter  adds  an  additional  tint  in  order 
b  the  object  may  have  a  richer  appearance  than  if  represented 
a  single  tint  only. 

MULTI   ILLAM   MAGNO  E    I.ATIO   TOTAQUE    PETEBANT  AUSONIA 

54-5),  &c.— Compare  Find.  Pi/th.  9.  109  : 

oioi  Aifivtnrai  ofupt  yvifaueos  c/3ay 
Ipatra  wpos  woXtVf  Kmaiov  fitra  KaWueofioif  fufoarripfs  ayajckta  Kovpay' 
rtuf  ftaka  woWoi  api<rrrjfs  avhpwv  air^ov 
ffvyyofoif  'woWoi  5c  Kai  ^tivwv.  cvct  Batiroy  (i9os 

KOfnror  ayBtiffayT  airo5/)ci^a< 
c^cAoy. 

Gillian  ballad  of  Garentina  (Camarda,  appendice  al  "  Saggio 
Irammatologia  comparata  sulla  lingua  Albanese,"  p.  102) : 

^iovfte  (or pa,  c  opovfit  bovXjtpe  {-ape) 
Tf  KOTOuvHi  (faijf  /3av€, 
^av  T6  fiipp'Jiv  art  KoiriKt. 
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no  yjtpiov  mfyit*  la  9Mfe, 

Aovprtfiov  sie  {'^peaf)  appov  Ka  vj€  tcarovyie, 

Ka  r/t  8cc  Tf*  iffs  \apyov  ffsovfte, 

thus  translated  by  Camarda : 

'*  mold  signori,  e  moiti  patrizi 
al  paese  di  lei  andarono, 
andarono  per  prender  quella  giovane, 
ma  a  neBsuno  la  diedero, 
alfine  (all'  ultimo)  giunse  da  un  paese, 
da  una  terra  che  era  lunge  assai, 
un  cavaliero  gentile." 

Properabat  (vs.  57). — Qt.,  ccnrot/Sa^^c,  or  ccnrcvSc.    Comp 
Serod.  1,  38 :  Ilpoc  <»)v  rriv  o\piv  ravTriv^  rov  re  ya/iov  roi  rovro 
tairevaay  Kai  twi  ra  7rapaAafc/3ai;o/iEi/a  ovic  airoTrc/uirdi. 

LaURUS  .  .  .  SACRA   COMAM,  MTILTOSQUB   MBTU   SERVATA  PE 

ANNOs  (vv.  59,  60). — "  Metu  :  religione,   quae  nata  est  pe: 
timorem,"  Servius.     How  near  the  old  grammarian,  even  i 
the  depth  of  the  dark  ages,  is  to  the  truth  will  appear  front 
comparison  of  2.  714 : 

.     .     .     *'  antiqua  cupreasus 
religione  patrum  multos  servata  per  annoe.'' 

Laxxientisque  ab  ea  nomen  posuisse  colonis  (yb.  63). 
Herodian  1.  12  (of  Laurentum  sought  as  a  refuge  by  Comia< 
dus,  when  the  plague  raged  at  Rome)  :  Eui/ri/xeorcfiov  70(1 
XfoQiOVy  Kai  fjLiyiaTOi^  KaraaKiov  Sa0i/i)0opotc  aXacaiv  (o0 
Kai  TO  ovofxa  tw  \wpnM))  atoTrfpiov  eivai  eSoK€i. 
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64-94. 

HUIUS — IACEBAT 


T-^B.  LECT.  (vs.  72). 

^^^  ITXTA  I  Pal,  Med.  II  f.  Ill  P.  Manut.;  La  Cerda;  D.  Heins.; 
K.  Heins.  (1670);  Phil.;  Lad.;  Haupt;  Wagn.  {Lect  Virg,  and 
Praest.)\  Bibb. 

^XruxTA  III  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.). 

ORom. 


^^^lus  APES  suMMUM  (v8.  64),  &c. — In  ancient  times  bees  were 
^    l>ad  omen.     Plutarch  (in  Brut.)  relates  that  just  before  the 
't^le  of  Fhilippi  swarms  of  bees  were  seen  within  the  camp  of 
*^"^i>itu8    and    Cassius :    MeAcctctci^v    axpOnaav    ea/ioc    avvmrafxevoi 
^C^«   Towov  Tiva  Tov   \apaKoc   tvToc,   ov  c^cicXccaay   oi    fjiaimtCy 
**^^XTtou/i€i^«   rriv   SiKTiSafjuovcav*    and   again,  ibid. :   Mi\i(T(rwv 
^       ^vjorcv   [BoXov/uv£OcJ   TOV   TTpwrov    QiTOv   avaTr\nt}v   ytveaOai. 
were  considered  a  bad  omen  because   so  often  dispos- 
by  an  enemy  of  their  citadel,  so  often  expelled  from 
quarters  by  smoke  and  noise.     Anmiian.  18.  3 :  "  super- 
hoc  [viz.^  a  swarm  of  bees  settling  in  a  certain  place]  ei 
jiorum   gnaros   sollicite  consulenti,   discrimen    magnum 
J^^^^^endi  responsum  est,  coniectura  videlicet  tali,  quod  hae  vo- 

post  compositas  sedes  opesque  oongestas,  f umo  pellim- 

et  turbulento    sonitu    cymbalorum."      Accordingly,    the 

of  bees   that   settled   on   the  laurel  tree  of  Latinus 

X^ified  not  the  strangers  who  were  to  come  and  dispossess 

Lus,  and  take  possession  of  Laurentum,  but  that  Latinus 

his  Latins  would  be  driven  out  of  their  settlement  of  Lau- 

tun  by  strangers,  as  bees  are  driven  out  of  their  hive. 

dharles  Lyell,  in  his  Pnnciples  of  Geology ^  book  3,  chap.  7, 

^  :  "The  European  bee  {apis  meUifica)^  although  not  a  native 

^te  new  world,  is  now  established  both  in  North  and  South 
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America.  It  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  by  some  oi 
the  early  settlers  and  has  since  overspread  the  vast  forests  of  the 
interior,  building  hives  in  the  decayed  trunks  of  trees.  *  The 
Indians,'  says  Washington  Irving  {Tour  in  the  Prairies,  oh.  9), 
*'  consider  them  as  the  harbinger  of  the  white  man,  as  the  buffalc 
is  of  the  red  man,  and  say  that  in  proportion  as  the  bee  advances 
the  Indian  and  the  buffalo  retire.  It  is  said,'  continues  th€ 
same  writer,  *  that  the  wild  bee  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  at  anj 
great  distance  from  the  frontier  and  that  they  have  always  beer 
the  heralds  of  civilization,  preceding  it  as  it  advanced  from  th( 
Atlantic  borders.  Some  of  the  ancient  settlers  of  the  west  ever 
pretend  to  give  the  very  year  when  the  honey-bee  first  crossec 
the  Mississippi.'  " 

LiQUlDUM  TRANS  AETHERA  (vS.  65). LiQUIDUM,  clear,  clOild 

i£S8,  trauf^areiit.  See  Rem.  on  "  liquidis  in  nubibus,"  5.  525 
Aether  A  is  not  the  aether  properly  so  called,  but  the  sky,  th 
heaven,  called  aether  for  the  convenience  of  the  verse.  See  Bern 
just  referred  to. 

Partibus  ex  isdem  (vs.  70). — The  direction  from  which  th< 
bees  came  indicated  the  direction  from  which  the  stranger  wa 
to  come,  just  as  the  direction  in  which  the  meteor  shot,  2.  694 
indicated  the  direction  in  which  Aeneas  and  his  family  were  Xa 

fly.' 

LoNOis,  &c.,  . . .  gemmis  (w.  73-76). — Two  themes  foUowec 
by  their  respective  variations;  longis  comprendere  crinibu 
iGNEM  the  first  theme,  having  for  its  variation  regales  accens. 
COMAS ;  and  omnem  ornatum  flamma  crepitante  ckemaki  th 
second  theme,  having  for  its  variation  accensa  coronam  insig 
NEM  gemmis.  In  other  words  :  comas  repeats  crinibus,  cx)Ro 
NAM  INSIG  NEM  GKMMis  repeats  ornatum,  the  first  accens. 
repeats  ignem,  and  the  second  accensa  repeats  cremari.  Se 
Hem.  on  4.  611. 

At  rex,  sollicitus  monstris,  oracula  fauni,  fatidic 
GENiTORis  ADIT  (vv.  81,  82) — Ovid,  always  so  much  more  pre 
cise  than  Virgil,  gives  the  following  more  precise  and  particula 
account  of  the  consultation  in  dubiis  of  the  same  Faunus  by  j 
king  even  more  celebrated  than  Latinus,  Fadi,  4-  OU^  •* 
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<<  silva  vetus,  nullaque  diu  violata  eecnri, 

stabat,  Maenalio  sacra  relicta  deo. 
ille  dabat  tacitis  animo  responsa  quicto 

noctibus.     hie  geminas  rex  Numa  mactat  oves. 
prima  cadit  Fatmo  ;  leni  cadit  altera  Somno. 

stemitiir  in  duro  vellus  utrumque  solo, 
bis  caput  intonsum  fontana  spargitur  unda  ; 

bis  sua  faginea  tempora  fronde  prcmit. 
usus  abeat  Veneris :  nee  fas  animalia  mentis 

ponere :  nee  digitis  annulus  ullus  inest. 
veste  radi  teetum  supra  nova  vellera  corpus 

ponit,  adorato  per  sua  verba  deo. 
interea  placidam  redimita  papavere  frontem 

nox  yenit,  et  secum  somnia  nigra  trabit. 
Faunus  adest ;  oviumque  premens  pede  vellera  duro 

edidit  a  dextro  talia  dicta  toro.*' 

LUCOSQUE     SUB    ALTA    CONSULIT    ALBUNEA,    NEMORUM    QUAE 

MA3iiiMA  SACRO  FONTE  SON  AT  (w.  82-84). — "  *  Alta  Albunea/ 
ioxxG  in  lacu  inexploratae  altitudinis ; "  and  again,  "Nemorum 

Qtr^^E  MAXIMA  SACRO  FONTE   SON  AT   h.  6.  QUAE  ALBUNEA  MAXIMA, 

"•^-  admodutn  magnay  tnanaty  larga  aquurum  veiiafluit  fonte  «mo," 
Heyne.  No  ;  a  fountain  cannot  sound  with  a  fountain.  It  is 
^^  wood  which  sounds  (resounds)  with  the  fountain,  «.^.,  with 
^^  noise  of  the  fountain,  and  the  structure  is :  lucos  sub  alta 
•^L:&unea  {silva)  quae  {dim)  maxima  nemorum  [i.  <?.,  maxinie 
*^^^^cro8a  (soNAT  SACRO  fonte  ;  and  so  Wagner,  rightly,  in  his 

ItiAxiMA  nemorum. — Not  with  Heyne,  "  maxima  nemori- 
bii^  "  [a  fountain)  surrounded  hy  great  woods,  but  simply  maximum 
"^»»«t/^,  a  very  great  wood.  To  Forbiger's  objection  :  "our  silva, 
^^^^  fons,  mephitim  exhalare  dicatur,"  the  answer  is,  that  it  is 
^^y  according  to  our  author's  habit  thus  to  speak  (as  the  gram- 
'^^^^•^ans  say)  improprie,  and  that  the  mephitis  only  gains  in  im- 
P^^'tance  by  being  represented  to  steam  not  merely  from  the 
^^Titain  but  from  the  whole  wood. 

-Albunba. — Near  Laurentum,  and  not  to  be  confoimded 
^^*^H  the  Tiburtine  Albimea  of  Horace  and  Tibullus,  first,  be- 
^^^^^  we  have  the  expres  sstatement  of  Probus  (ad  Oeorg.  1, 10) 
^^*^   there  was  not  only  a  wood  Albunea  near  Laurentum,  but 
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an  oracle  of  Fauniis  in  the  wood  ('^  Itaque  etiam  oraculum  eii 
[Fanni]  in  Albunea,  Laurentinorum  silva,  est ") ;  seoondly, 
because  the  locality,  with  its  still  existing  sulphureous  waters. 
"  aqua  solforata  d'  Altieri,"  has  been  identified  near  the  site  oki  ^zd! 
Laurentum  by  Bonstetten ;  thirdly,  because  the  oracle  of  Faunu^^^Kos 
consulted  by  Latinus,  being  the  oracle  of  his  own  father, 
much  more  probably  a  near  and  domestic  oracle  than  a  remol 
and  foreign  one. 

CaESARUM    OVIUM    sub    NOOTE    81LENTI    PELLIBUS    INCUBUI* 

STRATis,  soMNosQUE  PETiviT  (vv.  87-88). — Compare  Horn.  0(^ 
20.  1 : 

axnap  o  ty  irpoHofiM  (vya^tro  iios  0^v<r<r§vs' 
Kafi  fiey  aUtylfrjroy  fiotiiy  trropfo^j  avrap  vrrtpOty 
Kvta  toAA'  o7(»y,  rovs  ipfV9<rKoy  Axatoi. 


MULTA   MODIS   SIMULACRA,   &C.,  .  .  .  AVERNIS    (vv.  89-91). 

The  privilege  of  communication  with  the  nether  world  in 


induced  by  sleeping  on  the  skins  of  freshly  slaughtered  victinz^ 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  worshippers  of  Faimus.   See  Lycophroi 
Casaand.  1050  : 

9opais  8«  firiKoty  rvfi&oy  tyKoifiafityois 
Xf>i?0'6i  Ka$*  vwoy  vaai  yrifitprri  <pariy' 
voffwy  8'  oicccrTT)}  Aavyiois  K\7i$r}<r€rcut 
OTCuf  KariKfiaiyoyrts  AXBaiyov  poais, 
apcryoy  avBriffuffiy  Hviov  yoyoy, 
aaToiffi  Kai  voi/xycuai  irpeufjifyri  fxoX^iVj 

with  which  compare  Herod.  1.  31  :  fUTa  ravrviv  Se  ti|k  evxn 
a>c  iOv<Tav  re  kqi  evtjj\y)Ui)<Tav,  KQTaKOtfjiridtvTe^  (v  avrut  i 
ip(u  0£  veriviai  [sciz.  Cleobis  etBiton],  ovkbti  avearritTav,  aXX 
reXu  TovTto  eaxovro'  also  id.  4.  172 ;  and  Tertull.  de  anm 
"  Nasamenas  propria  ontcula  apud  parentum  sepulcra  mansitan<^^^ 
usitare  ut  Heraclides  scribit,  vel  Nymphodorus,  vel  Herodotu^^* 
Et  Celtas  apud  virorum  f ortium  busta  eadem  de  causa  abnoetan^^^ 
ut  Lisander  affirmat."  What  else  are  these  terrific  dream^^^ 
these  midnight  communications  with  the  dead,  than  nightmar^^^"^ 
produced  by  the  exhalations  of  the  fresh  skins  P  Hear  a  disir:::^^^^ 
terested  independent  witness,  from  times  in  which  oracles  h 
begun  to  learn  to  be  a  little,  only  a  very  little,  but  still  a  littl 
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'^^^x^  leseryed,  Olaus  Magnus,  18.  8  (of  the  skin  of  the  glutton) : 

X>onnientibus  sub  harum  pellium  tegumentis  evenire  solent 

soxttnia,   quasi  eius  animalis  vitae   naturaeque  conformia,   in 

1  n  s^tiabilitate  devorandi,  et  bestiis  insidiis  faciendis,  et  prae- 

^^^"V^endis:  quod  forsan  sub  ratione  sit,  ut  qui  species  oalidas, 

,  aut  piper  oomedunt,  eomburi  videantur :  et  saeoharum 

txiduoantes,  aquis  soffocari  oredantur,  prout  Flutarehus  habet 

J^roblematihfM  suis.     Yidetur  et  aliud  subesse  naturae  secre- 

,  ut  iis  pellibuB  induti,  bibendo  et  comedendo  nullum  saturi- 

vestigium  relinquant." 

ZFruiturqxtb  deorum  colloquio  (vv.  90-91). — So  Abramo 

io's  drama  of  ImccOy  parte  2 : 

'*  tutto  ardeva  i1  cor  mio, 
e  mi  parea  di  ragionar  eon  Dio.*^ 

RGO  STRATiSQUE  VELLERiBus  (vv.  94,  96). — Heudiadys, 
with  the  fleece  on;  pellibus,  vs.  88. 


99-100. 


FERANT — EPULIS 


.  L£CT.  (vs.  99). 

I  Horn.,  Pal,  Med.  H  f.  HI  Ven.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473 ;  P. 
Aftanut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. ;  Heync ;  Bninck ;  Wakef. ; 
l^ott. ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.) ;  Ribb. 

Philippe. 


o 


XA    SUB    PEDIBUS,    QUA    SOL    UTRUMQUE    RECURRENS   ASPICIT 
-^^NUM,    VERTIQUE     REGIQUE    VIDEBUNT     (w.    100-1). — Com- 

^    Ovid,  Fasti,  J^,  857 : 

**  urbs  oritur  (quia  tunc  hoc  ulli  credere  posset  ?) 
yictorem  tenia  impositura  pedem." 
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Qua  sol  utrumque  recurrens  aspicit  oceanum. — Comp 
Prudent.  Cathem,  11.  1  (hymn.  8  Kalend.  Jan.)  : 

'*  quid  est  quod  artum  circulum 
tol  iam  recurrens  deserit  P 
Christusne  terris  nascitur, 
qui  lucis  auget  tramitem  ?  " 

where  Cellarius  "  Artus  brumae  circidus  est  tropicus  CaprioornLK: 
a  quo  sol  recurrit  et  iter  vertit ;"  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  sam^.^ 
Prudentius  applies  the  term  to  the  daily  reappearance  of  the 
cont,  Symm,  1.  828 : 

'*  8oUm  certa  tenet  regio,  plaga  certa  coercet ; 
temporibus  variis  distinguitur :  aut  subit  ortu, 
aut  niit  occasu,  latet  aut  sub  nocte  recurrent J*^ 

HaEC  RESPONSA  PATRIS  FAUNI,  MONITUSQUE  SILENTI  NOCTl 
DATOS,  NON  IPSE  SUO  PREMIT  ORE  LATINUS ;  SED  CIRCUM  LAT] 
VOLITANS  IAM  FAMA  PER  URBES  AUSONIAS  TULBRAT  (vv.  105J-5).    4 

' — Compare  Ovid,  Met.  lU-  719 : 

**  ore  premunt  voces,  et  corpora  victa  sopore 
invadunt,  portasque  petunt ;  ** 

Stat.  Tkeb.  10.  591  (of  Tiresias  declining  to  foretell  the  future)  r^ 
"tenet  ille  inclusa  premitque  fata  deum"  [keeps  the  fates  ahut^ 
up  in  himself  J ;  and  verse  624  (of  Creon  in  vain  dissuading  "* 
Tiresias  from  proceeding  after  he  has  once  begun)  : 

"  mox  plenum  Phoobo  vatem  et  celerare  iubentem, 
nunc  humilis  genua  amplectens,  nunc  ora  canentis, 
nequicquam  rcticere  rogat :  iam  fania  sacratam 
vocem  amplexa  volat,  clamantque  oracula  Thebae," 

where  we  have,  in  very  slightly  different  terms,  the  entire  sub- 
stance of  our  text,  the  responsa  patris  fauki  in  "  fata  deum," 
the  PREMIT  ORE  in  "inclusa  tenet"  and  "premit,"  and  the  ipse 
LATiNis  in  "  ille,"  the  volitans  fama  in  "  fama  volat,"  and  the 
URBES  AusoNiAS  in  "  Thcbae."  Compare  also  Horace,  Art.  Poet. 
388  :  "nonum  prematur  in  annum  ;"  Stat.  Sih\  1.  5.  U  : 

**  tuque  inimica*  ferae,  volucer  Tegeaee  sonorae 
terga  prcwfl*  " 


•  'I 


rhere  is  a  variety  of  readings  of  this  word,  none  of  them  satisfactory. 
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lere  "  premas"  is  keep  down  \^the  fyre\  dont  let  [the  It/ re]  be 
he^:s^  jrd) ;  and  oontrtwt  Aen,  11,  380 : 

.     .    .     '*  sed  non  replenda  est  cuiia  verbiB 
quae  into  tibi  magna  volant  J** 

Bat  is  this  all  the  meaning  of  non  ipse  suo  premit  ore, 

do^^  not  confine  within  his  mouth  what  he  has  heard  from  the  oracle  ? 

IT^^k^,  literally  it  is  all  the  meaning,  hut  the  inference  intended 

to    ^l^e  drawn  is  much  more,  viz.,  that  he  blahs,  tells  what  he  has 

heajrd  himself  (ipse),  sets  the  report  going  which  is  spoken  of  in 

th^    next  verse. 

^ON  PREMIT  ORE. — Docs  not  confinc  with  (or  in)  his  mouthy 

tcii^^in  the  c/okoc  oSovrtjjVy*  within  the  murus  dentium,  within 

th^     <rrofxaTOQ  irvAai,  the  allusion  being  to  the  winged  nature  of 

woxrds,  eirta  Trrfpoivra,  which  once  let  out  of  the  mouth  fly  away 

as  if  they  were  so  many  birds.     The  allusion  is  carried  on  in 

tho    LATE  voLiTANS  FAMA  of  the  ucxt  liuc.     Compare  Apul. 

Flot^da^  2.  15  (of  Pythagoras) :  "  Primus  philosophiae  nimou- 

pator  et  oonditor,  nihil  prius  discipulos  suos  docuit  quam  tacere^ 

prixnaque  apud  eum  meditatio  sapienti  f uturo  linguam  omnem 

ooercere ;  verbaque  quae  volantia  poetae  appellant,  ea  verba 

detaraotis  pinnis  intra  murum  candentium  dentium  premere^*  (a 

passage  placing  beyond  doubt  both  the  precise  allusion  made  in 

our   text  and  the  precise  sense  in  which  both  ore  and  premit 

are  there  used).     Sil.  7.  309  : 

<<  ceu  stimulante  famOi  rapuit  cum  Martius  agnum 
aveno  pastorc  lupus,  f  oetumque  trementem 
ore  tenet  presso,  turn  si  vestigia  cursu 
auditis  celeret  balatibus  obvia  pastor, 
iam  sibimot  metuens,  spirantem  dentibus  imis 
reiectat  praedam,  et  vacuo  fugit  aeger  hiatu  *' 

^l^ere  "ore  tenet  presso"  is,  exactly  as  possible,  the  premit 


^pKos  oZovr<»Vi  not  with  Damm  {Ltx.  Horn.)  the  vallum  alforded  to  the  teeth 

'^^  lips,  but  the  vallum  afforded  to  the  mouth  by  the  teeth,  i.  e.,  the  teeth 

^^^ves,  vallum  e  dentibus.     See  Apul.  de  Dogm,  Plat.,  1.  14:  ''Ling^  et 

'<«9i  vallum  et  ipsius  oscuU  vcnustas  accessit  ;*'  and  id.  Florida,  2,  15,  quoted 

^    :   '^ea  verba  detractis  pinnis  intra  murum  candentium  dentium  premere." 

^  XN BY,  AENBIDEA,  VOL.  III.  33 
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ORE  of  our  text).    Apoll.  Ehod.  3.  683  (of  Medea  ashamed 
tell  her  love) : 

fjLvBos  B*  o^AoTf  fify  oi  cir*  oKporarris  oycrcXAc 

•  ■  • 

yKuffffris.  oXAor*  tytpBt  Kara  ffrrfOos  irciron}ro. 
woKKoKi  8'  ifitpoty  fity  ova  ffrofia  Ov€y  tyiffictiy 
^Bxnyyil  8*  ov  irpovfieuyt  wapotrtptt*     O^t  i*  cf  ivc 
rota  Bo\» 

(where  there  is  a  similar  allusion  to  the  winged  nature  of  wards, 
and  their  confinement  within  the  mouth).    Eurip.  Hipp. 
(Theseus  declaring  that  he  will  not  conceal,  but  publish,  ih( 
account  he  has  received  of  Hippolytus's  alleged  violation  a 
Phaedra) : 

roSc /ucv  ovK  *ri  irrofiaros  tv  irvKais 
ica#c|i»  hv^tKwtparoy,  oKooVy  oXow 
fccueor*     m  irokis,  vokts, 
lwvo\vTos  ffvmys  n|s  ffiris  rrKri  Biytw 
fita,  TO  fftfu^y  ZriPOf  ofifi  artficuras 

(where  ovk  xaOiKta  is  exactly  the  non  premit  of  our  tezt^  an< 
orro/tiaroc  cv  irvXacc  only  a  fuller  expression  of  the  orb).    Sen. . 
Agam.  718 : 

•    •    .    *'  verba  nuno  duso  male 
euitodU  ore^  Maenas  impatienf  Dei*' 

(where  "Maenas"  is  the  latinus  of  our  text,  "verba"  the 
RESPONSA,  and  "cluso  male  custodit  ore"  the  non  premit  sue 
ore).  It  is  in  the  strictest  conformity  with  this  as  we  have 
seen  so  general  notion  of  an  cpicoc  oSoi/roiy,  or  arofiaTOQ  irvAac 
confining  words,  those  creatures  so  essentially  volatile  and  so 
imperatively  requiring  restraint,  that  Echo,  who  keeps  no  seoretB 
but  always  blurts  out  her  honest  answer  to  every  question  which 
is  put  to  her,  no  matter  how  idle  or  impertinent,  is  said  by 
Sophocles,  Phil.  188y  to  have  no  door  on  her  tongue : 


Ko8t)  therefore)  should  have,  but  has  not,  corrected  Damm,  where  that  generally 
excellent  lexicographer  has  not  only  explained  tpKos  ohovroov  to  be  equivmlent  to 
ra  x't^^t  ^^^  citing,  in  proof  that  it  is  so,  Horn.  IL  9,  409  :  crct  op  Ktv  c^acfi^mu 
tpicos  •iorrt»p,  has  explained  the  meaning  of  the  Homeric  passage  to  bo :  "  quando 
semel  eidcrit  ex  /abiis  ut  ore/' 
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a  8*  oBvpoyKaffirtf  * 
AxM  rri\€<l>ayris  xucpas 
oifinyas  tnr*  ox<»TOit 

(2**  <5ui  fores  oris  non  sunt  clausae,"  HederiouBJ. 

Sed  circum  late   volitans  (vs.  104). — Notwithstanding 

^Peerlkamp's  objection :  "  Latinus  quidem  non  faculty  sed  Fama 

"wn^igaeiL    Hoo  non  procedit.     Quare  malim :  et  circum  late 

^VOLITANS."    Sed  seems  to  me  to  afford  this  excellent  sense : 

-iMiinus  teas  not  silent,  and  not  only  was  not  silent,  hut  blabbed  so 

ntuehy  that  Fame,  ^e.    Sed,  indeed,  may  very  easily  have  taken 

the  place  of  et,  the  S  having  been  carried  down  from  the  end 

of  the  preceding  verse,  and  T  having  been  confounded  with  D, 

hoth  l)eing  usual  errors,  and  especially  likely  to  occur  in  case 

the  oopyists  wrote  from  dictation,  ue,,  from  the  ear.     See  Item. 

on  9.  210.     Still  I  adhere  to  the  vulgar  reading,  first  as  being 

the  Unanimous  reading  of  the  MSS.,  and  secondly  as  affording 

not  only  a  good  sense  but  a  better  sense  than  that  afforded  by 

the  oonjeoture  of  Peerlkamp. 

Apneas  pbimique  duces  (vs.  107),  &c. — Our  Irish  fore- 
others,  then,  so  poor,  according  to  English  representations,  as 
t^  eat  off  the  bare  groimd,  are  not  always  and  altogether  with- 
?^*.  countenance  ;  and  Derrick's  lines  {Image  of  Ireland,  in 
Somere'  Tracts,  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  1.  688) :  . 

"  no  table  there  is  spread, 

they  have  no  courtlike  guise, 
the  yearthe  aometinies  stands  them  in  steede 
whereon  their  victual  lyes'' 

^"^P^fcTod  with  Virgil's  bring  as  strange  convives  together  aA 
^'^  I>overty  brought  bed-fellows. 


•  oBupooTOfAos,  Bnrnck.  f  vwokou^i,  Bnmok. 


33* 
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110-119. 

SIC  lUPITER  ILLE  MONEBAT 
ET  CEREALE  SOLUM  POMIS  AGKESTIBUS  AUGENT 
CONSUMTIS  HIC  FORTE  ALUS  UT  VERTERE  MORBUS 
EXIGUAM  IN  CEREREM  PENURIA  ADEOIT  EDENDT 
ET  VIOLARE  MANU  MALISQUE  AUDACIBUS  ORBEM 
FATALIS  CRUSTI  PATULIS  NEC  PARCERE  QUADRIS 
HEUS  ETIAM  MENSAS  CONSUMIMUS  INQUIT  ZULUS 
NEC  PLURA  ALLUDENS  EA  VOX  AUDITA  LABORUM 
PRIMA  TULIT  FINEM  PRIMAMQUE  LOQUENTIS  AB  GEE 
ERIPUIT  PATER  AC  STUFEFACTUS  NUMINE  FRESSIT 


VAR.  LECT.  (ys.  110). 

ILLE  H  ^.  III  Serv.  (et  ad  L  621  [617] :  '' '  Die'  autem  honoris  est,  ut 
7.  110:  8IC  lUPiTER  ILLE  MONEBAT ") ;  Prisc.  [Inst.  12.8;  17,59^  ed. 
Hertz.) ;  Heyne ;  Bninck ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861) ;  (^otsrau ; 
Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Conington. 

LL 
IPSE  I  Rom.,  Pal,  Med,  (IPSE)    H  V!r.    HI  Serv.  (eod.  Bresd.);  Ven. 

1470 ;  Rom.  1473 ;   Junta ;   P.  Mannt. ;   La  Cerda :   D.  Herns. ;  N. 

Heins.  (1670) ;  Voss ;  Pott ;  Jahn  ;  Thiel;  Dietsch  (2%eo/.);  Bibb. 


Sic  iupiter  ille  monebat. — "Hanc  enim  illis  necesaitatem 
imposuerat  Iupiter,  qid  illis  faturam  f amem  per  Arpyiam  nun- 
oiaverat,"  Donatus.  "  Ille,  qui  per  Harpyiam  vatioinatus  est,*' 
Servius  (ed.  Lion).  "Ille,  i.  e.,  olim^  turn;  admonemur  de 
vatioinio  ab  Harpyia,  lovis  sciz!  iussu  edito,"  Wagn.  {Quaeat. 
Virg.).  "  Hoc  aceidit  ex  lovis  illo  vaticinio,"  &e.,  Forbiger. 
"  niud  unum  quaero,  num  recte  turn  haec  verba  inter  appara- 
tum  coenae  interposita  sint,  num  Iupiter  illud  praedixerit,  fore 

ut  ADOREA  LIBA  PER  HERBAM  Subikercut  EPULIS.     Ad  haOO  doHOO 

responsum  fuerit,  ipse  verum  iudicabo,"  Dietsch,  TheoL  p.  25,  n* 
That  there  is  no  such  trifling,  particular,  and  prosaic  reference 
in  the  ille  of  our  text  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  frequent 
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occurrence  elsewhere  of  the  same  or  a  similar  expression  where 
there  oan.be  no  similar  reference,  as  Plant.  Moatell.  2, 1.  51 : 
"ita  ille  faxit  lupiter."  Id.,  Cure,  1.  1.  27 :  "neo  me  ille  sinit 
lupiter."  Id.,  Amphit.  1. 1.  805  :  "  quod  ilk  f&(&a,t  luppiter." 
SU.  3.  181 : 

*'  respexisse  veto :  monet  hoc  pater  ille  deorum." 

Quintil.  Li8t.  2.  16,  12:  ^'ethercle  deus  ilk  prinoeps,  parens 
jrerum,  fabricatorque  mundi,  nullo  magis  hominem  separavit  a 
oeteris,  quae  quidem  mortalia  essent,  animalibus,  quam  dioendi 
*aoultate."    Stat.  Theb.  3.  565 : 

**  eniimiiB  quae  prima  dies,  ubi  terminus  aevi, 
quid  bonus  ille  deum  genitor,  quid  ferrea  Clotho 
cogitet." 

Coripp.  Johan.  1.  U51 : 

.    .     .     "  iie  Jupiter  UU, 
ut  veteres  aiunt  gontili  carmine  vates, 
saeva  Oiganteo  ciim  staret  Phlegra  tumultu, 
oaelicolum  turmas,  quid  vellent  fata,  monebat, 
stemcre  terrigenas  posset  quo  fulminis  ictu" 

(^liere  we  have  not  only  the  iupitbr  ille,  but  the  very  mone- 
*Ax  of  our  text,  and  \^here  "  lupiter  ille"  can  be  only,  f/utf  (jrent 
^*ui  jHnperful  Jupiter  so  well  knotm  to  ua  all).     Aen.  7.  658  : 

"  baud  pater  ille  velit,  summi  regnator  Olympi," 

■'^•e?-  2.  779 : 

**  fas,  aut  ille  sinit  superi  regnator  Olympi.'' 

Ibiti.  10.  875 : 

**  sic  pater  ille  deum,  faciat,  sic  altus  Apollo*' 

which  compare  Aen,  10.  707  : 


<<  ac  velut  ille  canum  morsu  de  montibus  altis 
actus  aper,^'* 


^d,  12.  5 : 


''  saucius  iUe  gravi  venantum  yulnere  pectus 
tum  demum  movet  anna  Uo^ 
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Plant.  Aul.  696  (ed.  Wagn.) : 

"  ego  sum  ilh  rex  Philippus,  o  lepidum  diom  !"), 

in  all  which  passages,  as  in  our  text,  the  demonstratiye  pi 
noiin  is  used  less  in  the  strictly  demonstrative  than  in  the  mere^^sly 
definite  sense ;  in  other  words,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  suppl^Jy- 
ing  the  want,  so  keenly  felt  not  only  by  every  Latin  schol^^BBr, 
but  by  every  writer  of  Latin,  of  the  definite  article  in  the  T^f       'fa 
language.    Accordingly,  sic  iupiter  ille  monbbat  is  not,  wi-___tli 
Servius  and  those  other  critics  whose  opinions  I  have  cited  abo^^^ 
this  is  what  was  meant  hy  that  Jupiter  who  spoke  by  the  mouth        of 
CelaenOy  but,  with  Heyne  ("  animis,  ut  ita  facerent,  subiiciebat       "j 
and  Conington  (^'  iupiter  ille  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  Jupit=:2^«r 
of  3.  251,"  &c.),  this  was  put  into  our  heads  by  the  Jupiter  v^^^Jyo 
rules  heaven ;  exactly  as  Silius  in  his  so  similar  (3.  181)  : 

**  respezisse  veto;  monethx^  patort/Ze  deorum." 

Had  the  Servian  interpretation  been  correct,  our  author  h^i-^ 
been  guilty  of  the  great  faidt  of  forestalling  the  deno&mentf  <^i 
informing  his  reader  that  Jupiter,  when  by  the  mouth  of  Celaec^^ 
he  threatened  him  with  so  terrible  famine,  had  meant  not  th^^ 
they  should  suffer  famine,  but  that  they  should  eat 
whereas  our  author's  meaning  is  that  Jupiter  (who  had 
ened  them  with  real  famine  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins)  no 
put  into  their  heads  to  use  their  cakes  for  trenchers,  which  cak 
they  eat  without  thinking  at  all  of  the  doom  with  which  Jupr 
had  threatened  them,  and  simply  for  the  satisfaction  of  th 
appetite,  and  only  at  last  when  Ascanius  points  it  out  to  the 
(heus  etiam  mensas  consumimus)  perceive  that  they  have 
filled  their  awful  doom  without  being  one  hair  the  worse  for 
Full  of  joy  and  gratitude,  they  libate,  pray,  drink,  and  enj 
themselves,  and  for  reasons  it  would  little  become  us  to  piy  in 
even  if  our  author  had  not,  most  probably,  carried  them  to 
grave  with  him,  leave  to  a  later  and  still  more  pious  generati 
the  honour  of  bestowing  on  the  no  less  ingenious  than 
deity  the  more  substantial  reward  of  the  title  of  Jupiter  Pistor 
and  an  altar  (it  should  have  been  an  oven)  beside  the  altar 
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jiter  Tonans,  Ovid,  Htsti,  G.  377  : 

«  ( publica,'  respondit,  '  cura  est  pro  moenibus  istis' 

lupitcr,  *  et  poenas  Oallia  victa  dabit. 
tu  modo,  quae  desunt  frag^,  snperesae  putentor, 

effice :  neo  aedes  desere,  Vesta,  tuas. 
qaodcunque  est  Cereris  solidae,  cara  machina  £rangtt ; 

moUitamque  manu  duret  in  igne  focus.' 


eoce  Ceres  visa  est :  iaciunt  Oerealia  dona ; 

iacta  super  galeas  scutaque  longa  sonant, 
posse  fame  yinci  spes  excidit.  hoete  repulso 

Candida  Piatori  ponitur  ara  lovC^ 

I  need  liardly  remind  the  reader  how  oommon  at  all  times, 
^A  all  oountries,  and  under  all  religious  oovenants,  has  been  the 
^0Gripti<Hi  to  the  supreme  or  any  other  deity  of  suggestions 
(mspirations)  more  or  less  similar  to  that  of  our  text  [compare 
-Som.  Od.  9.  262  (Ulysses  speaking) :  ovroi  irov  Zivq  ifit\% 
f^nrtuaaOai.    Ibid,  llf*  273  (Ulysses  speaking) : 

avrap  tfioi  Zcvf  atrros  tvi  ipptai  rovro  vorjfia 

^*    liow  good-humouredly  Jupiter,  not  to  speak  of  inferior 
^^ities,   would  sometimes  take  part  in  the  play  upon  words, 

which  he  not  unfrequently  allowed  his  oracular  enunoia- 

to  be  nullified  (see  Ovid,  Fasti,  3.  337  : 

**  annuit  oranti ;  sed  venim  ambage  remota 

abdidit,  et  dubio  terruit  ore  virum. 
'  caede  caput/  dixit.    Cui  rex,  '  parebimiis,'  inquit ; 

*■  caedenda  est  hortis  eruta  cepa  meis.* 
addidit  hie,  '  bominiB' ;  '  summos,'  ait  ille,  '  capillos.* 

postulat  bic  '  animam' ;  cui  Numa,  *  pisoii/  ait. 
risit:  et,  'Yob,*  inquit,  *  facito  mea  tela  procures, 

o  vir  colloquio  non  abigende  meo.'  ** 

y^hj  not  ?    If  the  terrible  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  could  oon- 
T^'^'k  Himself  with  the  blood  of  a  ram  caught  in  the  thicket, 
^  place  of  that  of  an  only  son,  why  might  not  the  at  bottom 
and  good-natured,  however  blustering,  Thunderer  allow 
»lf  to  be  put  off  with  the  head  of  an  onion  instead  of  a 
^'b  head  ?    Are  not  both  of  them  heads  P 
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Partly  on  account  of  the  little  occasion  there  seems  here  i 
an  adjunct  sp  strongly  emphatic  as  ipse,  partly  on  account 
the  remarkable  analogy  of  10.  875  and  Sil.  3.  181,  both 
above,  and  partly  because  a  substitution  of  ipse  for  ille  was 
natural  fruit  of  the  false  interpretation  put,  from  the  earliest 
times   (as  Donatus  :   ^^  lupiter  qui  illis  futuram  famem 
Arpyiam    nunciaverat " ;    Serv.    ad  he,   "  qui  per  Harpyiancc: 
vaticinatus  est"),  on  the  reading  ille,  I  have  ventured  to  leavi 
in  this  instance,  as  I  have  left  in  some  few  others,  the  path  o 
the  manuscripts,  and,  following  in  that  of  the  elder  grammi 
read  not  ipse,  but  ille. 

EXIGUAM    CEREREM,    0R6EM    FATALIS    CRUSTI,    Snd    PATULIS^: 

QUADRis,  are  all  only  varieties  of  expression  for  one  and  tb 
same  thing,  viz.,  the  adorea  liba  of  verse  109,  already  at 
111  varied  into  cerealb  solum  ;  while  again  nec  parcerb  is 
variety  for  violare  manu  malisque  audacibus,  which  in  ii 
turn  is  a  variety  for  vertere  morsus,  or  using  that  illusfaa"  ■* 
tion  from  the  art  of  music,  which  I  have  so  often  foimd  usefuLKj 
before,  vertere  morsus  exiguam  in  cererem  is  the  theme,  an< 

VIOLARE  manu   MALISQUE  AUDACIBUS   ORBEM   FATALIS  CRUSTI 

the  first,  and  fatulis  nec  farcere  quadris  the  second,  varia- 
tion. Such  richness  of  expression,  very  common  in  Virgil,  is 
hardly,  so  far  c^  I  know,  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer.  See 
Hemm.  on  1.  23 ;  7.  15. 

Orbem,  fatulis,  quadris. — It  would  appear  from  hence 
that  the  Trojan  loaves  were  broad,  flat  and  round,  like  our  own 
griddle  bread,  the  Scotch  oaten  cake,  or  the  modem  Egyptian 
bread  described  by  Whately,  Bagged  Life  in  Egypty  p.  202 : 
"  The  native  Egyptian  bread  is  a  sort  of  flap,  pliant  and  moist, 
like  a  cold  pancake ;  it  is  always  round,  and  of  a  dusky  colour, 
and,  in  fact,  resembles  the  flat  stones  often  foimd  in  the  bed  of 
rivers,  or  in  the  desert.  At  a  distance,  a  pile  of  bread  might  be 
taken  for  a  pile  of  such  stones." 

Quadris. — Quadra  is  one  quadrant  or  quarter  of  a  round 
flat  cake  cut  into  four  by  two  diameters  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  It  is  therefore  precisely  the  Scottish  farle  (Teut. 
vier-d^ely  Angl.-Sax.  /earth  daely  Swedish  en  fierde  (fe/,  mod: 
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viertel).  Compare  St.  August.,  Contra  Epist,  Manichaeiy 
I  -  **  Tanquam  si  unus  pants  in  quadras  quatuor  decussatira 
)rinetur,  in  quibus  tres  sint  candidae,  una  nigra:  modo  de 
ibufl  candidis  tolle  distinctionem,  et  fao  illas  et  sursum  versus 
t  deorsum  versus,  et  undique  retro  infinitas;  sio  ab  eis  esse 
^editur  terra  luois."    Mart.  6.  75 : 

<<  cum  mittis  turdumve  mihi,  quadramve  plaeentaey 
sive  femur  leporis,  sive  quid  his  simile, 
buccellas  misisse  tuas  te,  Pontia,  dicis.*' 

1^^  orbicular  lump  of  dough  having  been  first  well  kneaded  was 
U^  out  into  a  flat  circular  cake  or  placenta,  Moret,  kl : 

•    •    •    ''iamque  subactum 
levat  opiis,  palmisque  suum  dilatat  in  orbem." 

Ixo  placenta  was  then  scored,  but  not  divided,  by  two  diame- 
jrs  at  right  angles,  so  that  its  face  represented  four  quarters 
till  adhering  together  so  as  to  form  one  placenta,  the  use  of 
he  scoring  being  to  mark  where  the  placenta  was  to  be  broken 
^1^  out,  when,  after  being  baked,  it  came  to  be  eaten,  Moret.  Ifi : 

**  et  notat,  impressis  aequo  discrimine  quadris," 

^here  the  "  quadrae"  have  as  yet  no  separate  existence,  but  are 
^^y  marked  out  on  the  face  of  the  placenta.  The  placenta, 
^  Boored,  is  then  laid  on  the  hearth,  covered  with  tiles  and  red- 
lot  cinders  (in  later  times  is  laid  on  the  griddle,  or  put  into  the 
veu)  and  baked,  Moref.  50  : 

**  infert  inde  foco — Cybale  mundaverat  aptum 
ante  focum — ^tcstisque  tegit,  super  aggerat  ignes." 

^o  baked  placenta  is  then  laid  by  for  use,  and  only  when  it 
^ixies  to  be  used  is  at  last  broken  or  cut,  according  to  its  im- 
^^^ased  scores,  into  its  quadrae  or  farles. 

^The  question  now  arises  whether  our  author  intends  to  re- 
"^■^sent  the  Trojans  as  using  the  whole  placentae,  or  only 
lei^  farles  for  mensae.  In  favour  of  the  latter  opinion  is  the 
^I'^ss  mention  of  the  farles  (quadris)  ;  in  favour  of  the  for- 
^^>  the  much  stronger  argument,  first,  that  only  the  whole 
^^^X>ken  undivided  cakes  would  well  answer  the  purpose  of 
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mensae;  and  seoondly,  that  the  epithet  patulis  seems  plauD 
to  indicate  that  it  was  the  unbroken  undivided  oakes  which  w< 
actually  so  used.  But  why  then  patulis  quadris  and  x 
PATULIS  placentis  ?  I  answer,  because  although  the  plaoent 
were  whole  and  unbroken  as  long  as  they  served  the  purpose 
mensae  for  the  food,  yet  the  first  thing  the  Trojans  did  wh 
they  began  to  eat  them  was  to  break  or  otherwise  divide  the 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  into  their  quadrae;  and  if  tl 
explanation  is  not  deemed  sufficient,  then  the  reader  must  oi 
understand  the  placentae  to  be  called  '^  quAdrae"  beoau 
although  not  actually  divided  into  separate  farles,  they  bore 
their  face  the  scores  marking  out  the  *' quadrae"  of  which  th 
consisted.  Hesiod,  Op.  et  DieSy  l^Ul^  speaks  of  a  species  of  bre 
which  was  at  once  Terparpv^og  and  oicraj3Xai/xoc 

rots  8*  a/ia  rffftrapaKoyrafriis  aiCrios  tiroiro 
ofnov  Bfirrvriaas  Ttrparpit^ovy  oKrafiKoffiop- 

and  Philemon  (ap.  Athenaeum,  3.  81,  ed.  Schweigh.)  infon 
us  that  fiXfofiiXioi  aproi  [aliter  fiXiojaiatot  aproi]  were  rove  ^Q 
rag  evrofxag,  ovg  Fuffxmoi  KoSparovg  Xiyovai,  from  which  t\ 
premisses  put  together  it  seems  not  wholly  imreasonable  to  oo 
elude,  at  least  until  some  contradictory  premiss  presents  itse 
that  the  aprog  TiTparpvijiog  was  equivalent  to  the  Sioman  pi; 
centa,  divisible  into  its  four  quadrae,  and  that  the  apr 
|3Xai/x(Acoc  or  /3Xai/L«a<oc  was  the  same  placenta  denominafa 
from  its  subdivision  into  eight  pieces. 

The  word  quadra  continues  in  the  Italian  in  the  sai 
sense,  viz.,  of  quadrante  or  fourth  part  of  a  circle,  as  Dani 
Par.  26 :  "  come  '1  sol  muta  quadra  all'  ora  sesta." 

Patulis  indicates  not  the  size  of  quadrae  in  general,  b 
the  unusually  large  size  of  these  particular  "  quadrae."  Coi 
pare  Strab.  13.  3  :  aprov  /usyoAov  nOivTog  avri  rpavtZfig  ica 
avupiav. 

Heus!  £tiam  mensas  consumimus,  inquit  iulus. — ^Hann 
More  writes  to  her  sister  (Roberts'  Memoirs  of  HannaJi  Man 
"  Hampton,  Jan.  17,  1782.  I  have  just  made  a  very  imports 
discovery  in  poetical  antiquities,  which  I  hereby  make  a  preac 
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otiio  eil  the  commentators  upon  Virgil,  every  one  of  whom  it 
las  escaped ;  it  is  this :  that  the  dish  the  wandering  Trojans 
lat  first  on  the  Latian  shore  was  a  flap-jack ;  it  could  he  nothing 
rise,  and  the  pretty  childish  remark  of  that  great  hungry  boy, 
faster  Asoanius  (that  they  had  eaten  their  tables)  means  no- 
hing  more  than  that  they  devoured  the  bottom  crust  on  which 
he  apples  were  baked."  Which  piece  of  faoetiousness,  if  good 
or  nothing  else,  may  serve  as  a  flapper  for  those  who  are  apt  to 
orget  that  pom  a  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  mala. 

Alludens. — ^'Aut  vacat  ad,  et  ludentem  significat;  aut  oerte 
ULLUDENS,  ad  responsi  fidem  verba  componenSy^  Servius.  Both 
nterpretations  are  erroneous,  the  latter  [a)  because  it  is  in  the 
lighest  degree  improbable,  even  if  we  had  not  been  expressly 
.Tiformed  to  the  contrary,  that  s6  yoimg  a  boy  as  Asoanius 
v^ould  have  perceived  the  relationship  between  their  eating  their 
tTenohers,  and  the  words  of  the  oracle ;  and  {h)  because  we  are 
expressly  informed  in  the  subsequent  lines  that  the  application 
of  the  playful  observation  of  the  boy  to  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phecy was  made  by  Aeneas  himself ;  and  the  former  because  the 
literal  interpretation  of  alludens  affords  the  much  better 
meaning  that  Ascanius  said  the  words  not  Itidensy  sporting  by 
himself  J  amusing  himself y  but  ^i^ludens,  sportinglt/,  jokingly  ^  in  a 
</y  or  playful  manner y  to  his  companions;  Qv.  aaivtuv.  Com- 
pare Suet.  Jul.  Caes,  22  (of  Julius  Caesar) :  "Ac  negante  quodam 
pop  oontumeliam,  ^Facile  hoc  ullifeminaefore*  respondent,  quasi 
'^HudenSy  "  in  Assyria  quoque  regnasse  Semiramin,  magnamque 
^siae  partem  Amazonas  tenuisse  quondam."  Claud.  6  Cons. 
Sonor.  82  : 

<<  et  quoties  opturc  tibi,  quae  moenia  malles, 
alludetia  genitor  regni  pro  parte  dedisset, 
divitis  Aurorae  solium  sortomque  paratam 
sponte  remittebas  fratri*' 

joking  with  you,  making  play  to  you,  or  with  you].  Fhaed. 
*•  19.  12 :  "  intempestive  qui  oocupato  alluserit.^*  Calpum. 
^^^-    4.  66: 

.     .     .     *' blandae  cui  saepe  canenti 
afluierc  ferae*' 
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[the  wild  beasts  fawned  on  him].  Plin.  H,  N.  9.  8  :  "  Delphi- 
nus  praebens  se  traotandura,  et  alludem  natantibus."  Wheneyei 
an  accusative  is  added  to  alludere,  it  is  the  accusative  of  the 
person  or  thing  played  with,  i,  e.,  with  whom  the  play  is  made. 
not  the  accusative  of  the  thing  played,  the  game  itself,  as  CatuU. 
63.  67  (of  Ariadne's  ornaments) : 

«  omnia  quae  toto  delapsa  e  corpore  passiin 
ipsius  ante  pedes  flnctus  salis  aUudebant^^ 

[the  waves  playfully  washed  them,  played  with  them]. 

NeC  PLURA  ALLUDEN8. — ^Not,  NEC  ALLUDENS  PLUBA ;  but 

NBC  PLUBA  {dixit)y  ALLUDENs.  Compare  6.  408:  "nee  plura 
his;"  Sn.  15.  363: 


•    •    • 


**  nee  plura,  serene 
sanguineos  fudit  qumn  lupiter  aethera  rores ; " 

Stat.  Theb.  12.  203 : 

*'  '  ne  tantum  reyocate  gradus ;  illo  impetus  ingens 
auguriumque  animi.'    Nee  plura,     Unumque  Menoeten 
eligit;" 

ibid.  9. 101 : 

.    ,    .     « <  dimittite  cnram. 
nullae  ilium  yolucres,  nuUa  impia  monstra,  nee  ipse 
si  demus,  pius  ignis  edat.'    Nee  plura  ;  sed  ingens 
intorquet  iaculum ;" 

in  all  which  places  the  structure  is  "nee  plura  [diait),^*  Com- 
pare Eel.  5.  19  :  "  sed  tu  desifie  plura^  puer,"  i.e.y  dmne  loqui 
2)lura.  The  nec  plura  of  our  text  is  thus  the  precise  equivaleni 
of  "  hoc  tantum"  said  of  the  same  Ascanius,  9.  636,  and  should 
be  separated  from  alludens  by  a  comma.  Are  we  to  conclude 
from  these  two  so  explicit  mentions  of  the  paucity  of  the  wordf 
indulged  in  by  Ascanius,  that  young  men  were  in  those  days  s 
little  less  self-confident,  put  themselves  forward  a  little  lesf 
in  the  presence  of  their  seniors,  than  in  these  days  of  liberty 
equality,  and  fraternity,  when  every  boy  of  fifteen  is,  "  Hai 
Jack  fellow  well  met,"  with  men  old  enough  to  be  his  grand 
fathers  and  great-grandfathers  ? 

Pressit  (vs.  119). — "  Paulum  haesit,  secum  reputans  hae< 
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rerba — animo  pressit — atque  ut  omnia  oongruere  videt  veteri 
illi  oraoulo,  oontinuo  salvere  iubet  terrain  sibi  debitam,"  Wag- 
ner (ed.  Heyn.).  This  explanation,  whioh  Ib  as  old  as  Paulinus, 
Vita  8.  Martin.  5y  of  the  dumb  girl  restored  to  her  speeoh  by 
fit  Martin : 

**  ac  primum  trepidam  proprie  signare  loquelam 
incertosque  sonos,  genitoris  nomine  [Qi/  /  nomina],  aumpsit. 
haee  vox pritna/uity  primoqtte  loquentm  ab  ore 
eripuit pater,  atque  auditam  in  viscera  mereit^^), 

is  to  me  as  tmsatisf  actory  as  the  most  of  those,  all  of  them  very 
unsatisfaotory,  explanations  whioh  have  appeared  of  the  passage 
fiom  the  time  of  Paulinus  down  to  the  present.     Pressit  does 
not  mean  '*  animo  pressit,"  /.  e.^  as  expressed  in  another  place 
(ed.  1861)  by  the  same  commentator,  "  celeriter  excepit  et  ad 
aaimum  admissam  paulisper  tacitus  mente  volutavit,"  because 
the  words  eripuit  and  continuo  plainly  indicate  that  the  act 
of  Aeneas  was  sudden,  and  without  the  smallest  delay,  or  time 
taken  for  reflection.      Eripuit  and  pressit  are  closely  con- 
nected.    Aeneas  eripuit,  caught^  snatched  the  word  as  it  issued 
from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  and  pressit  held  it  fast y  viz.,  by 
impressing  it  on  his  own  mind ;  /.  ^.,  the  allusion  being  to  the 
l^ck,  fleeting,  winged  nature  of  words  {ima  irrcpoci/Ta).  Aeneas 
"y  impressing  the  word  on  his  own  mind  kept  it  from  fljdng 
*^ajr  and  being  lost :  as  if  Virgil  had  said,  eripuit  tenuitque. 

Compare  Hom.  Od.  17.  57  and  19.  29  (of  Telemaohus  and  Pene- 
lope) : 

C0S  op*  €<t>wvri(rtV  rri  d*  atrrtpos  cirXcro  f^os, 

^here  Scholiast :  Hro«  taoTrrfpoc,  ray^yc'  v  ovk  aweirrri  o  X070C9 
**XA*  virc/ucci/cv,  fill  extov  rrrtpov  [which  Barnes  translates  "  Sic 
^^uutus  est;  huic  vero  firmum  fuit  verbum:*'  consult  Etpn. 
"*•>  referred  to  by  Barnes,  for  further  light  on  the  word  oTrrc- 
Pov],  and  contrast  Aesch.  Agam.  268  : 

'^her©  the  Chorus  begs  Clytemnestra  to  repeat  the  news  of  the 

^ing  of  Troy  which,  so  incredible  was  it,  had  made  no  impres- 

^^  cii  him — the  news  which  he  had  not  (as  Aeneas  in  our  text 
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the  wordB  of  Aseanius)  snatohed  from  her  mouth  as  she  spoke, 
and  kept  from  flying  away.  Without  the  allusion  to  the  vola- 
tile word  flying  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  ('^semel  emiasimi 
volat  verbum"),  the  meaning  woiild  be  thus  expressed  in  fdain 
prose :  ''  The  word  was  not  lost  on  Aeneas,  for  the  moment  hd 
heard  it  he  cried  out/'  &o.     Compare  vs.  103,  above :  habc 

RESFONSA  .  .  .  NGN  IPSE  SUO  PREMIT  ORE  LATINTJS  [LatiuUS  doOS 

not  keep  these  responses  to  himself,  but  lets  them  spread  through.^ 
the  country]. 

LOQUENTIS  AB   ORE  ERIPUIT. — StlOtched  Up  08  it  iMued  JroM^ 

the  mouth  of  the  speaker^  Ghr.  auyiypiraac,  as  Soph.  Ajax^  lU  : 

»s  tviiaOts  <foVy  Kov  aarowros  );t,  ofJMS 
<t>uy7i/x*  oKoiw,  Kcu  ^uvapira(u  ^p*vh 
Xtt^otrrotJLOv  kw9»vos  tos  Tvpirri»ucris. 

Compare  Claud.  Laud.  Stilich.  2 :  ^*  non  inter  pooula  sermo 
tatur*'  [words  issued  at  a  banquet  are  not  ^^  caught  up^**  or,  as  w 
say  now,  "  taken  hold  o/^^y 


126-174 

ACCISIS — ERAT 


VJJi.  LECT,  (vs.  129). 
KX8TT«nfl  (or  EXiuis)  in  Wakef . ;  Ribb. 
laciTns  m  P.  Manut. ;  Jahn  (who  diiiapproves  exilus). 
EXiTUS  (ti,  not  iV)  m  Ven.  1470. 


Accisis  (vs.  126). — "  XJndique  concisis  vel  consumptis,"  ServituB. 
'*  Exquisite  pro  consumptisj^  Heyne.  Aooisus  is  never  *^  oon- 
sumptus."  It  is  cut  dou^n^  cut  all  rounds  clippedy  cropped  (as  we 
say  of  the  hair).  This  is  its  invariable  meaning  when  taken  in 
its  literal  sense,  and  as  a  participle,  as  2.  626 :  ^^omiuu .  .  .  feno 
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oiflam"  [not  consumed^  but  cut  all roufuf];  Tacit,  de  Moi\  Gefm.  : 

decisis  crinibus  nudatam  coram  propinquis  expellit  domo  mari- 

8,'*     But  in  our  text  it  is  not  so  taken  (viz.,  partioipially  and 

erally),  but  figuratively  and  as  an  adjective,"  equivalent  to 

\T  sdntedj  scantt/y  confined^  and  exactly  as  it  is  used  by  Horace, 

It.  2.  2.  112: 

.     .     .     "Ofellum 

integris  opibus  novi  non  latius  uflum 

quam  nunc  accisUy^^ 

trrowy  crippled  circumstances ;  and  so  in  our  text  Aeneas  and 
is  companions  are  not  represented  as  consuming  their  food  and 
en  consuming  their  plates,  but  as  oonsimiing  their  plates  on 
occasion  on  which  their  commons  were  short  or  insu£Scient. 
iere  is  thus  a  reason  assigned  for  the  hunger  which  compelled 
yrn.  to  consume  their  plates,  and  that  reason  is  the  shortness 
their  commons,  accisis  dapibus.  It  was  unnecessary  ex- 
«fily  to  state  that  the  "  dapes "  were  consumed,  their  con- 
Uption  being  implied  in  the  word  fames.  So  badly  is 
"vius's  gloss  composed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
tainty  whether  he  intends  his  "  consumptis "  to  be  under- 
od  as  an  altter  of  "  undique  concisis,"  or  of  "  concisis"  alone, 
of  "concisis"  alone,  then  he  has  correctly  explained  the 
^nl  meaning  of  accisus,  not  however  the  figurative — the 
y  meaning  which  the  word  has  in  our  text. 
Hadiis  Lucis  ET  AURO  (vs.  142). — OoldcH  rays  of  light, 
SuMiLi  (vs.  157),  shallow;  humilis  and  altus  being  ap- 
h1  no  less  to  depth,  or  distance  downwards,  than  to  height, 
distdnce  upwards.  See  Plin.  Ep,  8.  20:  "Par  omnibus 
^tido^^  of  floating  islands  in  a  lake  near  Ameria.  The 
rman  niedrig  has  the  same  double  relation,  and  accurately 
oalates  the  '^  humilis  "  of  our  text. 

pRiMAs  SEDES  (vs.  158). — "  In  prima  littoris  parte,"  Heyne. 

;  Servius  is  right :  "  Quia  imperium  Lavinium  translaturus 

'*    Nova  Troja  was  not,  strictly  and  properly  speaking,  a 

%    still  less  the  city,  the  fated  city,  which  Aeneas  came  into 

1>  to  build.     It  was  only  a  fort — 

CASTKOKLM  IN  MOBEM,   I'lXMS  AHiUE  AGOtUE  CINOIT— 
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to  serve  as  a  temporary  residence  (primas  sedes)  until  lie  should 
build  the  city,  Lavinium,  12.  193  (where  see  Eem.) : 

.     .    .     ''mihi  moenia  Teucri 
constituent,  ur^'que  dabit  Lavinia  nomen." 

PiNNis  (vs.  159). — Palisade  or  vallum;  so  called  from  it 
resemblance  to  the  rows  of  quills  (pinnae)  in  a  bird's  wing 
In  like  manner,  and  from  the  same  resemblance,  the  quills  o 
feathers  of  an  arrow,  Claud.  Hystrixy  39  : 

"  mstrmtui  pinni8 J  ferroque  annatur  arundo  ;" 

and  of  a  porcupine,  ibid.  lU  :  "  exit  in  solidae  speciem  pinfiae.^^ 

EXERCENTUR  EQUIS,  DOMITANTQUE  IN   PULVERE  CURRUS  (V8 

163). — CuRRUS,  teaniy  i.  e.,  homes  and  chariot  comtid^red  as  am 
object.  The  equis  of  the  commencement  of  the  line  is  repeatec 
in  the  currus  of  the  conclusion,  with  the  addition  of  the  notioi 
pf  the  chariot  which  the  horses  draw ;  in  other  words :  curruj 
explains  that  equis  means  horses  yoked  to  a  chariot;  and  th( 
sense  of  the  whole  line  is  are  busy  training  Jwrses  to  draw  chariots 

Praeveci'us  equo  (vs.  166). — Riding  on  before  the  reat^  ai 
Claud.  Eapt.  Pros.  2  122  (of  Lucifer  riding  on  before  the  sun) 
"  roranti  praevectus  equo." 

Ille  intra  tecta  vocari  imperat,  et  solio  MEDIUS  CX)N« 
sedit  avito  (vv.  168-9). — The  direct  narrative,  dropped  a1 
AviTo,  in  order  to  introduce  the  description  of  the  temple,  witl 
its  statues,  and  especially  the  statue  of  Picus,  is  resumed  al 
verse  192,  in  almost  the  identical  words  in  which  it  is  here  lefi 
off.    See  Eem.  on  1.  150. 

HiC  SCEPTRA  ACCIPERE  ET  PRIMOS  AITOLLERE  FASCES  KEOI 

BUS  OMEN  ERAT  (vv.  173-4). — Compare  Lucan.  7.  340  : 

.    .    .     "  tautoquo  duci  sic  anna  timere 
omen  erat.'' 
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176-180. 

PERPETUIS  SOLITI  PATRES  QONSIDERE  MENSIS 
QUIN  ETIAM  VETERUM  EFFIGIES  EX  ORDINE  AVORUM 
ANTIQUA  E  CEDRO   ITALUSQUE  PATERQUE  SABINUS 
VITISATOR  CURVAM  SERVANS  SUB  IMAGINE  FALCEM 
SATURNUSQUE  SEN  EX 

Pbrpetuis  MENsrs. — At  ofie  hug  unbroken  tahky  such  as  is  used 
it  present  for  a  large  party  of  persons  dining  together.  Com- 
3are  Caes.  BelL  Giv.  1 :  "Ipse  iis  operibus,  quae  faeere  insti- 
lueraty  milites  disponit;  non  certis  spatiU  vUermisauiy  ut  erat 
mperiorum  dierum  consuetude,  sed perpetnis  vigiliis  stationi- 
)U8que,  ut  contingant  inter  se,  atque  omnem  munitioaiem 
jxpleant."     See  Rem.  on  8.  183. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word.  But  why  are  the  "  men- 
Mte,"  "  perpetuae "  ?  why  are  we  informed  that  at  the  sacred 
Festiyal  they  feasted  sitting  at  one  long  table,  not  at  several 
smaller?  I  reply,  in  order  to  indicate  the  simplicity  of  the 
ancient  times  (patres)  when  the  distinction  of  rank  was  less 
observed  than  in  the  times  in  which  Virgil  wrote ;  and  instead 
>f  the  superiors  dining  apart,  and  even  the  inferiors  being 
'ivided  into  several  messes,  as  in  a  modem  university  oom- 
^oxk^  all,  high  and  low,  young  and  old,  men,  women,  and 
^dren,  dined  at  the  one  long  table,  perpetuis  mensk;  as  Stat. 
»^^.  1.  5.  732 : 

**  una  vescitur  omnis  ordo  mcnaa, 
parvi,  femina,  plebs,  eques,  eenatus." 

'^B  same  custom  as  prevailed  in  our  forefathers'  times  in  Eng- 
^<i,  and  even  in  t^e  noblest  houses,  the  domestics  sat  at  the 
^e  table  with  the  lord  and  the  lady,  only  below  the  salt ;  and 
^^ve  myself  seen  in  Germany  the  master  and  mistress,  the  sons 
^  the  daughters,  the  labourers  of  the  farm  and  the  domestics, 
^lining  and  supping  at  the  same  table. 

**lBfRT,  AEXBIDBA,  VOL.  III.  34 
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VmSATOB,  CURVAM  SERVANS  SUB  IMAGINE  FALCEM. — "HaU^ 

dubie  ad  Sabinnm  speotant  haeo,"  Hejne;  and  so  Yoss  an^* 
Thiel.     I  refer  the  words  to  Saturn,  and  quote  as  authority* 
Amobius,  3 :  '^  Iste  quern  oaelo  editum  patre,  magnorum 
esse  prooreatorem  deorum,  vitisatorem  falciferumj  vetustas  edidif 
prisca."    Construe  either  pater  sabinus  saturnusque  senb^sctj 

VITISATOR  CURVAM  SERVANS  SUB  IMAGINE  FALCEM,  Or  SATURNUXL^- 
et  SENEX  et  VITISATOR,  CURVAM  SERVANS  SUB  IMAGINE   FALCEMb^f: 

The  f  alx  was  the  emblem  of  Saturn  not  in  his  character 
king  of  Crete,  but  in  his  character  of  mtisatory  a  character  whi 
he  assumed  first  in  Italy  on  his  arrival  there  as  a  fugitive. 
Juvenal,  13.  38 : 

"  quondam  hoc  indigenae  yivebant  more  priusquam 
sumeret  agrestem  posito  diademate/a/^tsffn 
Saturnu*  fugiens." 

Ovid,  Fmti,  5,  On  : 

**  falciforo  libata  seni  duo  corpora,  geates, 
mittite.'* 

Prudent,  cant.  Symm,  1.  U^  (Saturn  speaking) : 

''  vUihiu  ineurvutHy  si  qua  est  ea  cura,  putandis 
procudam  ehalyhemJ^ 

Festi  Sohedae  ap.  Laet.  (Mueller's  Festus,  p.  186) :  '<  Ipse  [Satur^' 
nus]  agrorum  cultor  habetur,  nominatus  a  satu,  tenensque  yofetfiti^^  ^' 
ef&ngitur,  quae  est  insigne  agricolae."  Who,  having  read  th 
passages,  can  doubt  that  the  vitisator,  the  falcem^  and  th< 
SENEX  of  our  text,  are  but  so  many  harmonious  charaoteristic^^'^^ 
of  Satumus  ? 

SuB  IMAGINE. — "Sub  imagine  sic  accipiendum  quod  sic  ea 
teneret  ut  eius  visu  semper  delectaretur  ...  sic  enim  sub  im 
ginis  oculis  fuit,  ut  ferentis  aspeotibus  semper  esset  obiecta,""^ 
Donatus,  Servius  ;   the  latter  of  whom  gives  us  this  aliter :  ^^ 
"  Aut  sub  theca  didt,  quae  similis  falcis  est.'*    Heyne,  Wagner 
(1861),  Forbiger,  Voss,  and  Thiel  understand  the  words  more 
simply,  but  still  as  indicating  the  position  of  the  pruning-hook 
with  respect  to  the  statue :  "  cum  falce  vinitoria  in  basi  eius 
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imulacri."  All  three  interpretations  are  assuredly  wrong ; 
rst,  because  I  find  no  instance  of  sub  imagine  meaning 
osition  with  respect  to  a  statue,  while  I  find  the  expression 
sed  nine  times  by  Ovid  and  once  by  Virgil  himself  (6.  293 : 
cava  sub  imagine  formae")  in  the  sense  of  appearance^  stmilu 
ukj  or  pretext ;  and  secondly,  because  there  is  no  good  reason 
rhy  the  pruning-hook  should  be  either  at  the  base  of  the  statue 
r  held  in  the  hand  for  the  purpose  of  the  bearer's  admiring  it, 
r  why  it  should  be  anywhere  except  where  it  was  always  carried 
y  the  vine-dresser,  and  where  it  is  carried  by  the  Italian  vine- 
resser  of  the  present  day,  viz.,  in  the  belt,  behind  and  rather 
3  one  side,  just  over  the  hip.  Sub  imagine,  therefore,  indi- 
ates  not  the  position  of  the  pruning-hook,  but  the  character  in 
rhich  it  is  carried,  the  character  of  the  person  carrying  it,  the 
baracter,  office,  or  roky  of  which  it  was  the  emblem ;  vitisatoe, 
BRVANs  SUB  Specie  viiisatoris,  curvam  falcem,  or  vitisator, 
ERVANS  SUB  ilia  spccf'e  (viz  ,  vttisatoris)  curvam  falcem.  Com- 
ttie  Ovid,  Met.  13.  273  (of  Patroclus) :  "  sub  imagine  tutus 
^.chillis"  [in  the  character  of  Achilles,  under  the  show  of 
iohilles].     Ibid,  15.  259  : 

**  nil  equidem  durare  diu  »ub  imoffine  eadem 
crediderim  " 

m  the  same  form,  shape,  character,  appearance].  II)id.  15.  80 
f  Dido) : 

.     .     .     "  inque  pyra,  mrri  tub  imagiw  facta, 
incubuit  ferro" 

pyre  made  under  the  pretext  of  a  religious  ceremony].   Ibid. 

.    .    .     '^versique  vident  tub  imagine  saximi 
ittdiciif " 

»^o  stone  bearing  the  likeness  of  the  metamorphosed  judge]. 
'««?.  U.  759 : 

.     .     .     *' dominae  tub  imagiM  Bignum 
setrat  adhuc  Salamis  ** 

statue  in  the  form  of  the  lady,  representing  the  lady].     Id. 
*«,  6.  613 : 

**  signum  cnit  in  solio  rcsidens  8*(b  imntjine  TuIJi^^ 

34  ♦ 
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[a  statue  in  the  character,  or  bearing  the  appearance  of  Tullii 
Sil.  2.  432 : 

*'  nee  non  et  lacvnm  clipei  latiis  aspera  signis 
implebat  Spartana  cohors  ;  banc  duoit  oyantem 
I^iedaeis  veniens  victor  Xanthippus  AmycUs. 
iuxta  triste  decus  pendet  sub  imagine  poenae 
Rcgulus,  et  fidei  dat  magna  excmpla  Sagunto** 

[represented  ^s  undergoing  his  punishment  (viz.,  cruoifixio 
"  pendet"),  as  in  our  text  represented  as  carrying  the  "  falx 
Sil.  7.  143  : . 

**  sicut  aquae  pplendor,  radiatus  lainpndo  aoH^, 
dissultat  per  tocta,  yaga  sub  itnagintt  vibrans 
luminisy  et  tremula  laquearia  rerborat  umbra.** 

Mnnil.  1.  839 : 

**  et  globus  ardentis  soiiuitur  xnb  imagine  barbae*' 

[a  globe  of  flame  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  burning  beaiK*t]jL 
In  all  these  passages  (and  many  more  which  might  be  quotfi^l), 
"  sub  imagine"  means  not  under  the  statue,  but  in  the  IikeneJi9  of^ 
in  the  character  of,  and  in  the  last  two  of  which  the  likeness   or 
character  spoken  of  is  precisely  as  in  our  text,  the  likeness   o^ 
character  borne  or  presented  by  a  statue. 

The  passage  is  quoted  by  Arusianus  as  affording  an  inataU^* 
of  the  use  of  sub  in  the  sense  of  in.     His  words  are  "  Sub  h(U^  ^ 
pro  in  hoc  re;  yir^.  Aen.  7:  curvam  servans  sub  imaoX^ 
FALCEM   SATURxrsQUE   SENEX "   (where   Lindem.    in   his   n^ 
observes  :  "  Haec  elocutio  cum  exemplo  suo  deest  in  cod.  A.  3 
«.  p.,  in  Angelo  Mai's  Com.  Front.  Exempla  Locutionum,  wheT 
the  two  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn,  first  that  Arusianus  und 
stood  SUB  IMAGINE  to  mean  not  under  the  image,  but  exactly  f 
have  explained  the  expression,  viz.,  as  meaning  in  the  charat 
in  that  character;   and  secondly,  that  he   connected    cur 

SERVANS     SUB     IMAGINE     FALCEM    not    with     SABINUS,    but 

SATURNUS  SENEX.     It  IS  nccessaiy  to  mention  that  Prude 
in  his    imitation,    almost   verbal   quotation,   of  this   pa 
although  omitting  neither  italus,  nor  pater  sabinus,  d 
BiNUs  SENEX,  uor  "  lauus  bifrons,"  nor  Picus,  wholly  on 
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vmsATOR  CURVAM  sERVANs  SUB  IMAGINE  FALCEM,  an  argument 
either  that  the  line  was  absent  from  the  copies  of  Virgil  known 
to  Frudentius,  or  that  Prudentiiis  imderstood  the  line  not  (as  I 
have  above  suggested)  as  introducing  a  new  character,  viz., 
SATURN  us  viTisATOR,  but  as  merely  descriptive  whether  of  sabi^ 
xus  or  SATURNUS  SENEX,  Orut,  c,  Symm.  1,  232 : 

**  adsistunt  etiam  priscorum  insignia  regum, 
dux  Italus,  lanusque  bifrons,  genitorque  Sabinus, 
Satumusque  senex,  maculoso  et  corpore  Picus, 
coniugia  epotum  sparsus  per  membra  venenum.*' 

CuRVAM  FALCEM. — Satum  uot  merely  introduced  the  culture 
Df  the  vine  into  Italy,  but  invented  the  vinedresser's  knife.  See 
Prudent,  cont,  Symm,  1.  i9  (Saturn  speaking) : 

**  ritibus  incurvumf  si  qua  est  ea  cura>  putandis 
procudam  chali/hfm.** 

Saturnusque  senex. — Compare  Prudent,  cont.  Symm.  i.  Iff) 
<Satum  speaking) : 

*'  Aum  deus ;  advenio  fugions ;  praobete  latcbrar* ; 
occultate  setiem  nati  fcritate  tyranni 
deiectum  solio;'* 

Jso,  quoted  in  preceding  Rem.,  Prudent,  rout.  Symm.  7.  x^>\/, 
ad  Ovid,  Fanii,  5.  6r27. 


102-224. 


TALI ORBIS 


^i-i  iNTUs  TEMPi.o,  &c.  (v8.  192). — Rosumptiou  (in  almost  the 
'^i^tical  words)  of  the  direct  narrative,  dropped  at  verse  168, 
"ere  see  Rem. 

SaTURM     GENTEM,     HAUD     YINCLO    NEC    LEGIBUS,     AEQUAM 
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SPONTE  SUA  VETERTSQUE  DEI  SE  MORE  TKNENTEM  (vv.  203-4).— 

Sponte  sua  belongs  iiot  to  tenentkm,  but  to  aequam,  whi* 
is  to  be  separated  from  leg  i  bus  by  a  comma.  The  sen  ten- 
will  then  run  thus :  "  a  people  righteous,  not  by  the  obligatic 
of  laws,  but  of  its  own  accord  and  conducting  itself  aocordic 
to  the  manner,"  &c.  Compare  Ovid,  Met.  1,  90  (of  the  golde 
age) : 

**  sponte  sua,  sine  lege,  fidem  rectumque  colebat/* 

where  "sine  lege"  is  the  haud  vinclo  nec  legibus  of  our  tes 
and  "sponte  sua  fidem  rectumque  oolebat"  is  the  aequam  spont 

SUA. 

Sponte  sua. — 0/  its  oicn  accord,  praprio  motu.     See  Bei: 
on  11.  827,  and  4.  361. 

Haud  vinclo  nec  legibus. — Compare  1.  58  :  "  vinclis 
oarcere,"  where  see  Bem.     And  for  the  sentiment  haud  vinc:: 
NEC  legibus  aequam,  oomparc  Justinus,  2.  2  (of  the  Scythians 
"  Imtitia  gentis  ingenm  culta,  non  legihusy 

Obscurior  (vs.  205). — Rather  obsctire,  sU/^htly  obscure,     8< 
Rem,  on  "  tristior,"  1.232. 

Quae  maxima  quondam  extremo  veniens  sol  aspicieb^ 
OLYMPo  (vv.  217-218). — "  Extremo  veniens,  i.e.,  pritno,  Nai 
alias  rediens  diceret,  non  veniens,"  Servius — an  example  ^ 
Servius's  usual  obscure  brevity.  His  meaning  probably  is 
^\from  the  east,  for  if  Virgil  had  meant  from  the  west,  he  woul 
have  said  rediens,  not  veniens."  But  whether  this  be  or  be  n* 
the  meaning  of  Servius,  our  author  certainly  means  by  ^ 
tremo  olympo  the  extreme,  or  uttertnost  part  of  heaven^  / 
east  ("ab  orientali  caeli  parte,"  Forbiger,  Wagner),  and  til 
whole  thought  is :  the  greatest  kingdom  the  sun  saw  on  his  lo^ 
jonrne)/  from  east  to  west,  the  very  sentiment  which,  ntuU^ 
mutandis,  may  be  seen  at  this  moment  bliizoned  in  gilt  capita 
and  a  golden  head  of  Apollo  over  the  door  of  many  alehouses 
England.  So  wholly  is  man,  everywhere  and  in  all  ages,  * 
same. 

Veniens. — The  term  usually  employed  to  express  the  ^ 
proach  or  hitherward  motion  of  the  sun,  day,  night,  Aurora 
planet  from  the  east,  as  dooedons  to  express  the  depart'" 
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from  us  toward  the  west.     Compare  Oeorg.  k*  i06 : 

'*  te  venimte  die,  te  dceedentCy  canebat.'* 

Ovx^L,FMti,3.  877: 

**  tres  ubi  Luciferos  venietu  praemisorit  Eos.*' 

Id.    .JiTet.  5.  kkO : 

'*  illam  non  rutulis  venietu  Aurora  capillis 
cessantem  vidit,  non  Uesperus.*' 

Id.   ^^mor.  1,  13.  1  : 


*<  iam  super  oceanum  venit  tL  seniorc  marito, 
flava  pruinoBO  quae  vehit  axe  diem.** 

Olympo. — The  sAy,  the  heavens ;  caelum^  as  1.  378  : 

"  ante  diem  dauso  componet  Vesper  Olympo  ;" 

6.  579: 

"  quantus  ad  actherium  caeli  suspectus  Olympum.'*^ 

ExTBEMO  OLYMPO. — The  extreme j  most  distant^  or  uttermost 
P^^'tqfthe  sky  or  hearenSy  as  vs.  225,  tellus  extrema,  the  ea- 
^"'cpiie,  most  distant^  or  uttermost  part  of  the  earth. 

Ab  iove  principium  generis  (vs.  219),  theme  ;  iove  dar- 
^a.ka  pubes  GArDBT  Avo,  Variation. 

Quanta  per  idaeos  saevis  effusa  mycenis  tempest  as 
lEUiT  CAMPOS  (vv.  222-3),  theme ;  quibus  actus  uterque 
^^Hopae  atque  asiae  fatis  concurrerit  orbis,  variation. 
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AUDIIT  ET  SI  QUEM  TELLUS  EXTREMA  REFUSO 
SUBMOVET  OCEANO  ET  SI  QUEM  EXTENTA  PLAGARUM 
QUATUOR  IN  MEDIO  DIRIMIT  PLAGA  SOLIS  INIQUI 


AUDIIT    ET    SI    QUEM    TELLUS    EXTREMA    REFUSO    SUBMO>r 

OCEANO. — "Ut  est  Britanniae  et  omnium  insularum  ooeanx. 
Serv.  (ed.  Lion).     "Excidium  Troianum  ad©o  notum  est  qii-< 
venit  usque  in  Biitanniam  quae  est  seiuncta  oceano,"  Cyn^l"-- 
Genet.     "  Britanniam  dieit  easque  insulas  ooeani,  ubi  septexxx^ 
horis  reoiprooo  oursu  fluit  refluitque  mare  ao  refunditur,"  HoX'- 
tensius.     "  Virgil  had  in  his  mind  Britain  or  Thule,  though^  ox 
course,  he  could  not  put  those  names  into  the  mouth  of  IlioneuBy 
Conington.     Leaving  it  to  the  elder  commentators  to  apply  th® 
words  of  Uioneus  to  Britain  or  Thule,  or  whatever  other  ieJaxid 
in  the  ocean  it  likes  them  best,  and  to  their  modem  representa* 
tives  to  determine  how  much  more  Virgil  had  in  his  mind  when 
writing  the  words  than  he  thought  proper  either  to  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Ilioneus,  or  even  so  much  as  to  whisper  into  th© 
reader's  most  confidential  ear,  1  shall  content  myself  with  the 
humbler  part  of  understanding  the  words  in  their  literal  and,  «^ 
I  hope  the  reader  will  think  with  me,  their  simple,  easy,  almost 
unmistakable  sense,  viz.,  the  inhahitant  (if  any)  of  the  farthest 
hnd  in  the  ocean  has  heard,  i.  e.,  the  most  distant  inhabited  iwid  «^ 
the  ocean  has  heard ;  in  other  words,  in  the  direction  of  the  oce^f^'9 
the  fame  of  the  war  of  Troy  has  spread  as  far  as  it  was  possible /^ 
it  to  spread,  namely,  to  the  most  distant  inhabited  land  in  it:  AUPl*"* 

EXTREMA  TELLUS  OCEANO,  SI  QUEM  SUBMOVET. 

Refuso. — Having  disposed  of  the  general  difiiculty  of  tl>* 
first  clause  of  our  text,  let  us  now  take  the  adjunct  with  wh-^^*^ 
it  has  pleased  our  author  to  characterize  the  ocean,  and  see  if  ti*^ 
particular  difficulty  hitherto  foimd  involved  in  it  does  nofc 
easily  and  wholly  disappear  on  an  equally  unpi'ejudiced  exa-i 
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^n.     "  Refusus  oceanus,"  what  is  it  ?     "  Ooeanus  refluus," 
es  Servius :  "  Refuso   autem   refluoj  ut  Lucanus  indicat 

**  quaque  pacet  littus  dubium,  quod  terra  fretumque 
vindicat  altcmiB  vicibus,  cum  fundiiur  ingens 
oceanus,  vel  cura  refngU  se  fluctibus  aufert  *  " 

Lion) ;  and  the  answer  of  Servius  is  echoed  by  Hortensius 

T)0ve :  "  Britanniam  dicit  easque  insulas  oceani  ubi  septenis 

reciproco  cursu  fluit  refluitqiie  mare  ac  refunditur.''     But 

37efusus  oceanus"  be  ebbing  ocean ^  "refusus  pontus''  spoken 
blie  Lucrine  lake,  Georg,  2.  IGS,  must  be  ebbing  Lucrino^ 
>  cl  absurdum;  and  "refusus  Acheron,"  6.  107,  must  be 
>*^  Acheron^  quod  absufdius.  What  else,  then,  i8"re- 
oceanus  "  ?  with  Heyne  and  Wagner  :  aipoppooQ  wK^avoQ 
.  11.  18,  399)  quatenus  amnis  instar  terrarum  orbem  in- 
iit "  ?  Not  unless  "  refusus  pontus,"  spoken  of  the  Lucrine 
©  is,  oipoppooQ  AovKpivogy  and  "  refusus  Acheron  "  ai^oppooc 
.tpc^/v.  What  else,  then  ?  Has  Peerlkamp  hit  it  ?  "  Ultra 
'B.num  fortasse  est  tellus.  Ea  tellus  oceanum  arcet,  sub- 
vet,  inde  oceanus  reiicitur,  refunditur" — the  most  unlucky 
*-f t  of  all !  as  if  there  were  anything  beyond  the  ocean,  any- 
-Hg  in  rerum  natura  to  roll  the  ocean  back,  and  his  own  quo- 
ion  from  Avitus  ("  Ita  est  rerum  natura  :  post  omnia  oceanus, 
^t  oceanum  nihil")  of  as  little  weight  or  moment  as  any  other 
otation  equally  irreconcilable  with  the  rolling  back  of  the  ocean 

a  land  beyond  ! — a  rolling-back  '^  proved  ^^  by  Lucan,  8.  797: 
.^xx)bat  banc  explicationem  Lucanus,  8.  797 :  '  situs  est  qua 
■^^  extrema  refuso  pendet  in  oceano.'  "     To  enable  the  reader 

estimate  for  himself  the  cin  consequentiae  of  this  proof,  this 
>robat  Lucanus,"  I  shall  quote  at  full  a  passage  not  less  mis- 
^erstood  by  commentators  and  lexicographers  generally  than 

Peerlkamp  himself,  Lucan,  8.  785  (Weber) : 

.     .     .     **  cogit  pictas  imponere  finem 
officio,  scmiusta  rapit,  rcsolutaque  nondum 
ossa  satis,  nervis  et  inuHtis  plena  medullia, 
aequorca  rcstinguit  aqua,  congcstnqiie  in  unum 
parva  cluusit  bumo.  turn  ne  lt?vis  aura  rett'doa 
aufonet  cineivj*,  sixo  coinpifsfit  aienum  ; 
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nautaquc  ne  bustum  religato  fune  moveret, 

inscripsit  sacrum  semiosto  stipite  nomen  : 

*  Hie  situs  est  Magnus.'  placet  hoc,  Fortuna,  sepulcmm 

dicere  Pompeii,  quo  condi  maluit  ilium, 

quam  terra  caruisse  socer  F  temeraria  dextra 

cur  obicis  Magno  tumulum,  manesque  vagantes 

includis  P  situs  est  qua  Urra  extrema  reftm 

pendet  in  oceano,     Romanum  nomen  et  omne 

imperium  Magno  est  tumuli  modus,  obrue  saxa 

ciimine  plena  deum.   si  tota  est  Herculis  Oote, 

et  iuga  tota  vacant  Bromio  Nyse'ia,  quare 

unus  in  Aegjpto  Magno  lapis  ?  omnia  Lagi 

rura  tenere  potest,  si  nullo  cespite,  nomen, 

haescrit,  erremus  populi,  cinerumque  tuorom, 

Magne,  metu,  nullas  Nili  calcemus  arenas.*' 


Now  If  the  reader,  on  a  careful  examination  of  this 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Gossrau,  ad  6.  107  ("  i 
Lucan,  8.  797  :  *  qua  terra  extrema  refuse  pendet  in  oceano 
haec  verba  signant  sinum  Pelusiacum,  in  quo  refringitur 
et  repellitur"),  by  Wagner,  ad  Georg.  2,  163  ("Sic  Luo»ii» 
8.  797:  *  qua  terra  extrema  refuse  pendet  in  oceano';  qixod 
capiendum  de  sinu  maris,  qui  est  ad  Pelusium"),  and  by  Faccsio- 
lati  in  voc.  refusus  ("  Luc.  8,  797,  de  Pompeio :  ^situs  est  q^iaa 
terra  extrema  refuse  pendet  in  oceano ; '  h.  e.  in  extremo  littoi^ 
quod  mari  inundante  superfunditur"),  viz.,  thatLucan's  "oo©a^ 
nus  refusus"  is  neither  more  nor  loss  than  the  Sinus  Pelusiaeu^ 
on  the  shore  of  which,  at  the  very  edge  where  it  drives  back  the 
water,  the  remains  of  Pompey  were  interred,  then  I  can  find 
no  fault  with  him  for  being  satisfied  with  Peerlkamp's  proof* 
that  the  "oceanus  refusus"  of  Virgil  is  ocean  driven-back  by  k^*^^ 
beyond.    On  the  contrary,  I  rather  praise  his  moderation  as  W®" 
as  Peerlkamp's  in  not  going  the  whole  hog,  and  understandix*^ 
Virgil's   "  oceanus  refusus "  to  be  the  very  Sinus  Pelusiac^i 
itself  where  it  was  rolled  back  by  the  shore  on  which  PompeX 
remains  were  buried.     But  if  the  reader  is  as  wholly  unable  • 
I  am  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusion,  and  if  the  plain  met- 
ing of  Lucan  is  to  the  reader  as  it  is  to  me:  not,  Pompey  is  bur' 
icJiere  the  waters  of  the  Pclumui  ainiis  are  thrown  back  by  the  she 
but  Pompey  in  not  buried  there,  Pompey'' s  burial  place  is  co^exf 
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?e  with  the  worlds  reaches  even  to  the  last  land  ("terra  extrema") 
the  "  refusus  oceanus^^  [compare  Seneca,  Here.  Oet.  1826  (Ale- 
eoa  apostrophizing  dead  Hercules) : 

**  quae  tibi  sepulcra,  gnate,  quia  tumulus  sat  est? 
hie  totus  orbis  fama  erit  tumulus  tibi/* 

0UhoL  GraeCn  7.  137  (Jacobs) : 

lii\  fi€  ra^  truyKpiPt  rov  EKrofM,  firtS*  cvi  rvfifict 

fitrpti  TOP  irturris  EAXoScs  carriitaKov' 
Wias,  avTos  Ofiifpos  c/uoi  rwpoSy  EAAoi,  Axouoi 

<l>evyom9Sf  rovrots  vaaw  €x^t^t^vfi90a^f 

ten  the  very  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  "  refusus  ocea- 
-fi"  of  Virgil  hangs  over  the  "refusus  ooeanus"  of  Luean 
ic,  Peerlkamp's  quotation  of  the  latter  proves  nothing,  and 
3  meaning  of  "  refusus,"  as  applied  to  "  oceanus,"  is  to  be 
xght  extraneously  to  both  passages. 

Let  us  seek  it  extraneously  to  both.  Now,  water  is  com- 
>iily  said  to  be  refusus  under  either  of  these  two  circum- 
.xices,  first,  when,  flowing  in  a  certain  direction,  it  is  stopped 
ilfl  course  by  an  impediment,  and  flows  back  or  in  the  contrary 
•ection  to  that  in  which  it  came  (re-fusus) ;  (compare  Ovid, 
'^.ll.Ji87: 


it 


pars  muniro  latus,  pars  ventis  vela  negarc ; 
cgerit  hie  iiuctus,  ac<]^uorquo  rcfund'U  in  acq 


in  aequor  ;**) 

i  such  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  has  been  understood  by 
exlkamp  both  in  our  text  and  the  Lucanian  parallel — incor- 
'tly,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  it  were  only  because  the  notion 
any  land  or  anything  beyond  the  ocean  capable  of  turning 
i¥ater  back  is  point-blank  opposed  to  all  ancient  cosmogony 
£^  Avitus,  as  quoted  by  Peerlkarap  himself :  "  Ita  est  rerum 
tura:  post  omnia  oceanus,  post  oceanum  nihil."  Cic.  Orat.  de 
'Or.  Cons.  (ed.  Lamb.  p.  511) :  "Quid  oceano  longius  inveniri 
test?"    SU.  7.  107: 

.     .    .     •*  pulsi  Ausonia  non  ante  pavcntes 
(limisere  fiigam  quani  terror  ad  iillinia  niuucli 
(K-eanuniqut.'  tulit  piofuj^oa." 
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TibuU.  4.  1.  147: 

**  quid  moror?  oceanus  ponto  qua  continot  orbem 
nulla  tibi  advcrsis  rcgio  sese  offci-et  aruiis.'* 

Catull.  62.  30 : 

"  oceanusque  mari  qui  totum  araplectitur  orbem." 

Plut. :  o  wipipptwv  Tf)v  oiKoviixtvriv  (MtKtavo^,     Anst.  de  Muu 
C.  3  :   TTcAayoc  Se  to  fxhv  fsoi  rnq  oncovfiev^g  ArXavriKov  KoXfc 

Kai  wKiavog,  inptpptov  i)/iac)  ;  and  secondly,  and  less  IL 
rally,  when  water  collected  into  one  place  overflows  its  bound 
and  spreads,  such  water  being  regarded  as  poured  back  or  ag^^in 
{re-fusuit)  out  of  the  place  into  which  it  had  been  coUect^^cl- 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  applied  («)  by  Station  to 
the  Vultumus,  Silv,  k^  S,  73  (Vulturnus  speaking) : 

**  qui  me  vtillibus  aviis  rtfnsum 
et  ripas  babitaro  neseientcm 
recti  legibus  alvci  ligasti" 

[^('OHfinedfit  nWy  VulturnuSy  with  a  channel  ichen  I  had  overfloicefi 
my  hanks  and  spread  tcide  over  the  low  countrif] ;  [h)  by  Silius, 
11.  507,  to  the  waters  of  the  Aufidus : 

**  bumentes  rapido  circumdat  gurgite  cumpos 
Aufidus,  et  8tn(jnU  interc'ipit  arva  nfunhi, 
mox  fluctus  ferit  Adriacos,  magnoque  fragore 
cedentem  retrorsum  impellit  in  aequora  pontum" 

l^AuJidus  [overflowing  the  reservoir  of  its  banks)  floods  the  field* 
with  rapid  waters  (see  Rem.  on  "gurgite"  1.  122),  and  entM   off 
romniunication]  ;  (e)  by  Siliiis,  3.  463  (ed.  Rup.)  to  the  "stago» 
or  body  of  waters  of  the  Rhone : 

"  at  gregia  inlapsu  fremebundo  territus  acris 
expavit  moles  Kbodanus,  stagnisi\\iQ  refusia 
torsit  arcnoso  minitantia  murmura  fundo" 

\the  Rhoney  terrified  at  the  sight  of  elephants  embarked  on  it  ^^ 
Hannibaly  overfiows  its  banks  tcith  its  body  of  waters^ ;  und  C^ 
by  Ovid,  to  tears,  Jfet,  11.  657  (of  Ceyx) : 

*'  turn  lerto  incumbens,  ^<7w  super  ora  rrfusOy 
haec  ait" 
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^  of  tears  spread  ocer  his  face ^  viz.,  from  the  fountain  or 
•voir  of  his  eyes ;  in  other  words,  his  face  deluged  with  tears]. 
3  then  are  four  instances  in  which  refusus,  applied  to 
r,  signifies  breaking  boundSf  orerflo icing  the  resetToiry  fountain 
or  channel.  Let  us  understand  the  "  refusus"  of  our  text 
)  used  in  the  same  manner,  and  we  have  the  sense  overflow- 
far-and-iride-spreading  ocean ^  the  ocean  being  so  described 
icr  because  regarded  as  the  riter  Oceanus,  so  called  (as 
I.  Od.  11  (vers,  penult.) : 

TT}y  8c  icoT*  CiKtavoy  irorafiov  <t*€pt  KUfia  pooio. 

U,  1 : 

avrap  tirti  irorafioio  \tirtp  poor  CiKtatfoio 
yriuf,  avo  8*  uccro  kv/jm  0a\aa<rris  tupvwopoio 
miffov  cf  Aioii^K. 

'/.  18.  606 : 

cr  8*  cTt0ci  vorafioio  fitya  aOtvos  ClKtayoiOy 
ayrvya  trap  xvfiarriy  acuctof  irwea  voiriroto. 

20.  7: 

ovrt  ris  oxw  Tlorafiw  airtTitf,  yo<r<p*  CiKtayoto, 
out'  apa  KvfKptuoVf  rai  r*  oXtrea  fcoXa  vtfutvraiy 
Kcu  TTiyas  vorafutPy  xat  iriata  voti^eKra. 

1.  2.  5.  61 : 

**  quaque  patent  ortus,  et  qiia  fluitantibus  undls 
soils  anhelantes  abluit  amnis  equos." 

.  4.  17 : 

*'  iam  nox  acthcrium  nigru  cmcnsa  quadrigis 

mundum,  caorulcas  laverat  amw  rotas"), 

I  has  actually  overflowed  its  banks  so  as  to  form  the  vast 
illed  Oceanus  from  the  parent  river,  or  because  regarded 
rast  sea  rolling  and  flowing  forward  in  the  manner  of  an 
ation,  that  is  to  say,  so  as  to  convey  the  notion  of  water 
had  broken  bounds  and  overflowed  its  reservoir, 
efusus  applied  to  the  ocean  in  this  sense,  viz.,  that  of 
dicing,  inundating,  far-and-wide-spreadingy  differs  little  either 
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from  the  "  late  effusus"  applied  by  Horace,  Epuft.  1. 11.      ^ 
to  the  sea : 

.     .     .     "  nam  si  ratio  et  piudentia  ciiras, 

non  lociis  f/fiMt  late  maris  arbiter,  aufert, 

caelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt  ;** 

or  from  the  "effusus"  applied  by  Silius,  14.  346,  to  the  oo^^^ 
tide  itself : 

.     .     .     **  cur  foedere  certo 
hunc  affusa  globum  Tethys  circumliget  undis, 
noverat,  atque  una  pelagi  lunaequo  labores, 
et  pater  Oeeauus  qua  lege  tffunderet  aestuB  ;" 

and  runs  easily  and  naturally  into  the  "refusus"  applied 
by  Silius,  13.  320  (ed.  Rup.)  to  the  plains  about  Capua : 

.     .     .     "ille  superbae 
fundamenta  Capyn  posuisse  antiquitus  urbi, 
non  cuiquam  visus,  passim  monet ;  ille  refuMU 
in  spatium  immensum  eampu  habitanda  relinqui 
utile  tecta  docet.  paulatim  atrocibus  irae 
languescunt  animis,  et  vis  mollita  senescit;** 

by  the  same,  17.  63  (ed.  Rup.)  to  valleys: 

.     .     .     **  campos  pariter  valleaquc  rr/itsan 
littoraque  implerat  [>'iz.,  militibus]'* ; 

both  by  Claudian  and  Valerius  Flaccus  to  the  unfolded  coib  of 
a  serpent,  Claud.  Bell,  Got.  20 : 

**  pluiima  sed  quaravis  variis  rairacula  monstris 
ingeminant  tenoras  \'incturo  carmine  mcntes 
Harpyiasque  truces,  insopitisque  refmum 
traetibus  aurati  custodcm  velleris  nuguem  ;** 

Val.  Flacc.  5.  254 : 

**  vix  ea,  Caueascis  cum  lapsus  montibus  anguls, 
baud  sine  mente  dei,  spirit  ncmus  omne  refusis 
implicuit,  Graiumque  procul  respexit  ad  orbem  ;'* 

and  even  to  the  refusus  not  infrequently  used  to  sig" 
stretched  at  ease,  laid  at  eaae^  French  ahandoiine,  as  Clau(? 
Nu2)t,  Honor,  et  Mar.  praef .  5  : 

**  praeberotque  lovi  communia  pocula  Chiron, 
molliter  obliqua  parte  refuH'm  equi ;" 
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.can.  8.  1Q5 : 

.  .  .  < 'sic  fata  [Cornelia]  itemmquo  rf/MM 
coniugis  in  gromium,  cunctorum  lamina  solvit 
in  lacrymas.'* 

The  "  refuaus  ooeamis*'  of  Lncan,  therefore,  no  less  than  the 

Bfusus  oceanus*'  of  Virgil,  is  neither  "oceanus  refluus"  {ebb' 

ocean) y  nor  "oceanus  repulsus"  {ocean  repelled  by  the  land), 

it  is  orerflowing^  inundating ^  far-and-iride-spreading  ocean  ; " 

pari  raiione  "  refusus  Acheron,"  6.  107,  is  overflowing^  intm- 

ngj  wide-spreading  Achei'on  ;  and  "  pontus  refusus"  {Georg. 

6Sy  is  tJte  orerflomng,  inundating,  wide- ftp  reading  sea  ("  indig- 

im  magnis  stridoribus  aequor")  into  which,  by  means  of  a 

e  or  breakwater  ("  claustra,"  ibid,  S.  161 ;  so  **  Mare  Tyrr- 

um  a  Lucrino  mo/ibua  seclusum,"  Plin.  36. 15)  Augustus  had 

led  the  previously  shallow  and  useless  Laous  Lucrinus,  Suet. 

Tr.  16 :  "  Portum  lulium  apud  Baias,  immisso  in  Lucrinum 

Lvemum  lacum  mari,  effecit."     Hor.  Art.  Poet,  63  : 

.     .     .     **reoeptu8 
terra  Neptunus  classes  Aqnilonibus  arcot.'* 

[  am  asked  why  may  not  extrema  tellus  refuso  oceano 
Jvell  be  the  last  land  next  the  ocean,  bordering  on  the  ocean, 
this  side  the  ocean  ("signate  extremas  terrarum  oras  ad 
*num  et  ultra  Libyae  deserta  nominat,"  Heyne.  "  Si  quem 
>ta  oceani  hubitantem,^^  Wagner  (1861).  "  The  furthest  land 
^mt  which  ocean  beats,  or  from  which  ocean  is  beaten  back,  re- 
o  OCEANO  being  taken  as  an  ablative  of  quality  or  attributive 
itive  with  tellus.  The  ocean,  as  in  Homer,  is  supposed  to 
Little  the  earth,  the  extremity  of  which  accordingly  repels  it," 
tington),  as  the  last  land  in  the  ocean,  I  reply:  for  several 
K)n8  it  may  not.  First,  because  the  land  bordering  on  the 
tn  is  always  spoken  of  as  inhabited  [compare  4.  480 : 

'*  oceani  Jinem  iuzta  solemque  cadentem 
ultimus  Aetkiopum  locus  est,  ubi  maximus  Atlas 
axem  humero  torquet  stellis  ardentibus  aptum  : " 

^«  ad  Messalam,  53 : 

'*  nunc  aliam  ex  alia  bellando  quacrere  gmtem, 
vincerc  et  oeeani  Jinibus  ultcrius  .""J, 
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whereas  the  land  in  question  is  distinctly  and  expressly  spok^^xi 
of  as  no  more  than  possibly  inhabited :  si  quem  tellus  extre^^a 
suBMOVET ;  secondly,  because  Lucan's  "  tetra  extrema,"  plaiiir^ly 
identical  with  Virgil's  tellus  extrema,  is  not  on  or  next  ^le 
ocean,  but  in  the  ocean  : 

.     .     .     '  *  situs  est  qua  torra  extrema  rcf uso 
peiidet  in  oerauo  ;*' 

and  thirdly,  because  Seneca's  "  terra  ultimo  summota  mun< — Jo" 
no  less  manifestly  identical  with  Virgil's  tellus  extki^^ma, 
Ifipp.  9S0 : 

.     .     .     '*  te  licet  terra  ultimo 
tumtnoto  mutido  dirimat  oceani  play  is  j 
orbcmque  nostris  pedibus  obversum  colas,'* 

is  also  not  on  or  next  the  ocean,  nor  even  beyond  the  ooean^     hnt 
in  the  ocean,  separated  by  an  extent  of  ocean  *^  plagis  ocea2i.x." 


232-2o8. 
A  bolescet — moratuh 


Abolescet  (vs.  232). — Anglice,  wane;  exactly  the  opposite 
of  adolescere,  wax  (Germ,  wachsen). 

Nec  troiam  ausonios  gremio  excepisse  pigebit  (vs.  233)'' 
— Compare  1.  552  :  '*  officio  nec  te  certasse  priorem  poeniteatr 
where  see  Kem. 

SiVE    FIDE,    SEU    QULS    BELLO    EST    EXPERTUS    ET    ARMIS  (v^* 

235). — A  faithful  friendy  and  a  dangerous  foe.  Compare  Xenopb- 
Cyrop.  i,  ed.  Hutch.,  p.  27  (of  Cyrus  son  of  Cambyses) :  avlp^ 
ioBdOai  iKavov  Kai  tpiXov^  i»)(pt\uv,  kqi  t\6povQ  aviav'  and  aga^^' 
id.  Anab.  i,  ed.  Hutch.,  p.  23  (of  Cyrus  son  of  DariuS; :  o  ^^ 
avij/o   TToAXou   fiiv   aKiO€:  0iAo^',    lj  av  (piXog  ij*    \a\t'n'wTaroQ 
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(OpoCi  ^  av  voXefxtoc  ij.  Eurip.  Med.  805  (ed.  Person)  (Medea 
:  herself) : 

fiap€iay  ^x^pots^  kcu  piKoKnu  tufitvri' 
ray  yap  roiovrutf  eiMcAcco'raros  fiiof. 

aoit.  Ann,  13.  5U:  "*Nullos  mortalium  armis  aut  fide  ante 
ermanos  esse'  exclamant."     Casti,  La  Qatta  e  il  Topo : 

^*  86  nemica  son  io,  son  formidabile  : 
se  arnica,  son  fedel,  costante,  e  amabile." 

Fide,  in  alliance.     So  10.  71,  "  Tyrrhenam  fidem,"  Tyrrhene 
Uiance;   Georg,  U,  213,  "rupere  fidem,"  broke  the  alliance. 

MULTI  NOS  POPULI,  MULTAE  .  .  .  ET  PETIERE  SIBI  ET  VOLUERE 

DiUNGERE  GENTES  (vv.  236-8). — Referring  plainly  to  the  invi- 
ition  of  Acestes  that  they  should  settle  in  Sicily  (see  1.  553- 
62,  and  Eem.  on  "  arva,"  1.  554),  and  that  of  Dido  (1.  576) 
liat  they  should  settle  at  Carthage. 

Dat  tibi   praeterea   fortunae  parva  prtoris  munera, 

ELIQUIAS    TROIA    EX    ARDENTE    RECEPTAS    (w.     243-4). — DaT, 

sciz.  Aeneas,  rex  ipse,  qui  tua  nos  ad  limina  misit  (vs.  220). 
^uum  enim  nemo  dubitare  possit,  quis  sit  ille,  qui  haec  munera 
Jittat,  subiectum  sententiae  facile  omitti  poterat,  quanquam  in 
itecedentibus  de  Apolline  agebatur,"  Forbiger.  True,  but  not 
o  whole  truth.  The  entire  intervening  passage  quanta — 
^^ici  depends,  in  the  sense,  upon  misit,  as  if  Ilioneus  had  said: 
tt  U8  with  this  tnessage  to  you,  viz.,  quanta — numici  {It  cannot 
unknown  to  you  how  great  a  tempest y  8fc.)y  and  along  with  this 
*S€age  (praeterea,  vs.  243)  dat,  send^  you  these  presetits.  This 
entirely  according  to  our  author's  usual  manner  of  referring 
•^  past  an  intercalatory  passage,  to  what  went  before,  almost 
Lthout  taking  notice  of  the  intercalation,  and  as  if  the  words 
*^rped  to  had  immediately  preceded  the  reference.  See  1. 151 
^d  Hem.,  where,  however,  in  taking  up  the  dropped  thread  of 
^^  dixeot  narrative,  he  almost  repeats  the  words  at  which  he  had 
'^ken  it  off.  In  the  present  instance,  in  place  of  such  repeti- 
^^^x  of  the  words,  the  connecting  link  is  supplied  by  praeterea. 
•o  liaye  furnished  dat  with  its  own  special  nominative  would 
^^y  have  had  the  effect  of  disjointing  the  address  of  Ilioneus, 
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and  breaking  it  up  into  fragments.  The  passage  quanta — 
NUMici  being  regarded  as  the  message  of  Aeneas  delivered  in 
the  words  of  Ilioneus,  the  transition  bAT  tibi  ...  is  neither, 
with  Heyne,  harsh  ("  satis  durum  esse  quis  non  videt?"),  nor, 
with  Wagner,  a  trifling  and  pardonable  negligence  ("  levem  et 
facile  ignoscendam  negligentiam"),  but  is  precisely  what  gives 
unity  to  the  oration  of  Ilioneus  and  renders  it  simple,  eas^'',  and 
natural. 

Dat  . . .  VESTES  (vv.  243-8). — In  these  six  verses,  our  author 
portrays  the  ancient  Roman  custom  more  particularly  described 
by  Tacit.  Ann.  i,  26 :  "  Cognitis  dehinc  Ptolomaei  per  id  bellom 
studiis,  repetituH  ex  vetusto  moSy  missusque  e  senatoribns,  qui 
seipionem  ebumum,  togam  pictam,  antiqua  patrum  munera  daret, 
regemque  et  socium  atque  amicum  appellaret." 

Gestamen  (vs.  246). — "  Diadema  dicit,  nam  sceptrum  dio- 
turus  est,'^  Servius.  "  Gestamen  quod  fuerit,  ipse  poeta  dicit 
subiecta  interpretatione  sceptrum,"  Wagner.  I  disagree  both 
with  Servius  and  Wagner,  and  agree  with  Forbiger  in  referring 
GESTAMEN  to  the  whole  three  objects,  sceptre,  tiara,  and  vest. 
Compare  Ovid,  Met.  13,  115  : 

'*  et  fuga  (qua  sola  cunctos,  timidissime,  yincis) 
tarda  futiira  tibi  est,  gestamina  tanta  trahenti/* 

where  "gestamina"  is  the  whole  armour  of  Achilles,  sword, 
spear,  helmet,  corslet,  greaves,  and  shield.  The  passage  is  one 
of  those  in  which  our  author  follows  out  a  particular  thought 
parenthetically,  and  only  returns  to  his  main  subject  after  an 
interval.  The  main  subject  here  is  gestamen,  which  he  leaves 
in  order  to  explain  more  particularly  about  Priam ;  and  only 
when  he  has  made  that  explanation,  viz.,  in  the  words  cum  iura 
vocATis  MORE  DARET  POPULis,  rotums  to  take  up  the  subject 
which  he  had  left. 

Cum  iura  vocatis  more  daret  populis  (vv.  246-7). — 
Not  MORE  DARET,  but  MORE  VOCATIS.  Compare  Ovid,  ex  PontOy 
^.  4.  S5 : 

*'  curia  t«  excipiet,  Patrcsque  e  more  vomti 
intendent  aunw  ad  tiia  verba  sua?*.'* 
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LTg.  Aen.  5.  22U  : 

**  turn  satus  Anohisa,  cunctiR  ex  more  roeatia, 
victorem  magna  praeconis  voce  Oloanthum 
declarat." 

Defixa  LATiNUs  OBTUTU  TENET  ORA  (vv.  249-50). — Keeps 
r  mouth  quiet  and  fixed  in  a  gaze;  firstly,  because  suoh  is  the 
waning  of  "tenere  ora,"  2.  1,  where  see  Bern.;  and  of  the 
ne  expression,  8.  520,  where  see  Hem.     Secondly,  because, 

point  of  fact,  Latinus  not  merely  looked  fixedly,  and  rolled 
\  eyes,  but,  as  plainly  shown  by  tandem  laetus  ait,  verse 
9,  was  silent  all  the  while  he  was  so  looking  fixedly  with 
ling  eyes — a  silence  which  is  nowhere  in  the  whole  passage 
pressed  unless  in  tenet  ora.  Thirdly,  because  in  the  so 
lili^  passage,  6.  469 : 

**  ilia  solo  fixos  oculos  aversa  tenebat, 
nee  magis  incepto  vultiun  Bermone  movetur, 
tandem/*  &c. 

le  immobility  of  Dido's  countenance  expressed  by  "  nee  vul- 
m  movetur"  includes  the  immobility  of  Dido's  mouth,  i.e.j 
ido's  silence. 

Quantum  in  connubio  natae  thalamoque  moratur  (vs. 
3). — That  is,  it  is  not  about  the  gifts  he  is  thinking  while  he 
IS  defixa  obtutu  tenet  ora,  soloque  immobilis  haeret, 
^NTOS  voLVENS  ocuLos,  but  about  his  daughter ;  viz.,  whether 
3  might  not  be  the  bridegroom  foretold  by  the  oracle. 
MoBATUR. — The  meaning  is,  not  that  on  account  of  his 
ighter  he  hesitates  to  receive  the  Trojans  as  friends,  but  the 
y  contrary,  that  he  hesitates  to  reject  the  proposal  of  the 
^jans,  deliberating  within  himself  whether  this  might  not  be 
^  bridegroom  foretold  by  the  oracle — in  connubio  natae 
Batur  :  hia  thoughts  are  about  the  marriage  of  his  daughter^ 
niinds  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter^  as 
439 :  "in  solo  Volscente  moratur ^^^  minds  no  one  but  Vohcens; 
d,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  jump  across  so  great  a  chasm,  Don 
'fo.  i.  7 :  "  En  lo  del  asno  repard  im  poco  Don  Quixote,"  &o., 
•>  scrupled  a  little j  thought  a  while  over  the  matter  of  the  ass,  &c. 
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255-294. 

HCNC PHRYGUM 

VAB.  LECT.  (t8.  276). 

TEE  CENTUM  MM  D.  Heins. ;  H.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck;  "Wak 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praeat) ;  Lad.;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

TKicEin:uM  HI  Ven.  1470. 


TERCENTUM  I  Pfl/.,  3Ied,  (but  there  being  no  interspaces  between  the 

in  these  MSS.  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  tehcentum  was  inten^^ 
for  one  or  for  two  words).  ID  Serv.  (cod.  Dread.)  does  not  quote  '^ 
words  at  all,  but  explains :  *^  tercentos,"  and  adds  *'  nam  in  l^:ione  tM^ 
nisi  tercenti  erant  equites,"  and  at  9.  370,  has  *^  tormae  yero  equitc^ 
tercentum  qma  Romani  equites  primo  tercentum  fuemnt";  P.  MantL.^ 
La  Cerda ;  Phil. 


VAR,  LECT.  (vs.  287). 

invecta  I  Vat,  Itom,,  Med.  HJ.  IH  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.);  Ven.  14'^ 
Rom.  1473 ;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670 
Phil. ;  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  and  ^ 
1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

[A  reading  "  nmcrrA,  Mcntel.  /?r,,"  is  recorded  by  Heyne,  not  by  Ribbe^ 

L  F.  D.] 


HUNC    ILLUM    FATIS    EXTERNA    AB    SEDE    PROFECTUM    PORTEI 
GENERtJM,  PARIBUSQUE  IN  REGNA  VOCARl  AUSPICIIS  (VV.  265- 

— HuNc  ILLUM  exactly  corresponds  to  the  English  thus  v 
The  whole  sense  is,  that  this  very  person,  thus  arrived  f 
abroad,  was  portended  by  the  fates  to  be  his  son-in-law,  or 
this  ven/  person  was  the  son-in-law  from  abroad  portende 
the  fates.     The  sense  is  the  former  or  the  latter,  accordii 
we  join  profectum  with  hunc  illum,  or  with  generum. 

PORTENDI    FATIS,   not  PROFECTUM   FATIS,   first,  becaUSO 

is  required  by  vocari  ;  secondly,  because  fatis  is  not  re< 
by  EXTERNA  AB  SEDE  PROFECTUM,  inasmuch  as  it  was  1 
quired  by  "externum  adventare  vinmi,"  vs.  09,  of  which 
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NA  AB  SEDE  PROFECTUM  ig  the  counterpart ;  and  thirdly, 
e  we  have,  vs.  272,  hunc  illum  poscere  fata  exactly 
x)nding  to  hunc  illum  portendi  fatis;  and  fourthly, 
le  the  progeny,  vs.  257,  of  thk  Bon-in-law  is  expressly 
>ed,  I.  26,  as  a  fated  progeny. 

Die  PROGENIEM  VIRTUTE    FUTURAM   EGREGIAM,   ET  TOTUM 

viRiBUs  occuPET  ORBEM  (vv.  257-8). — ^Exactly  parallel  to 
(where  see  Rem.) : 

*'  progcniem  sed  enim  Troiano  a  sanguine  duel 
audierat,  Tyrioa  olim  quae  verteret  arces : 
hinc  populum  late  regem  belloque  superbum 
venturum  excidio  Ijibyae," 

orogenies"  in  both  places  being  the  Homan  nation. 
JNERA  NEC  SPERNO  (v8.  261). — "  Per  litotem  pro  lubens 

etiam  Burmannus  explicavit.  Non  intercede,  si  modo 
,  Yirgilium  dixisse  non  ttpernOj  quia  Latinus  Yultu  satis 
erat  se  omnibus  donis  istis  nihil  moveri,  idque  Troianos 
ituerat,"  Peerlkamp.  The  explanation  of  Peerlkamp  is 
issible.  Latinus's  munera  nec  sperno  is  no  apology  for 
looks;  it  is,  as  Burmann  says,  a  mere  equivalent  for 
IS  accipio;  or  rather,  for:  I  highly  esteem^  magni  facio 
reverse  of  "  nec  dona  moror,"  5.  400.     Compare  Eurip. 

in  Aul  716  (of  Acliilles) : 

AF.      TouxrSc  irailios  arii  ayrtp  co'rat  worts. 
KA.      ov  fiffiirros. 

JNC  ILH  M  (vs.  272). — This  very  man.     See  Rem.  on  vs. 

'  RBOR,   ET,    SI   QUID    VERI  MENS   AUGURAT,   OPTO  (v8.  273). 

r  REOR,  ET  SI  vere  reor,  atque  adeo  Aeneas  gener  fato  de- 
ns est,  non  alium  generum  opto,"  Heyne.  This  is  not  the 
Qg.  Latinus  does  not  wish  Aeneas  to  be  his  son-in-law 
e  the  fates  have  decreed  him  so  to  be,  but  he  wishes  this 
of  the  fates  to  be  effectual,  because  he  augurs  good  from 
atinus  thinks  that  Aeneas  is  the  son-in-law  appointed  for 
jr  the  fates,  and  he  hopes  and  wishes  that  he  may  be  that 
-law,  because  he  augiurs  or  judges  from  what  he  has  heard 
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of  Aeneas,  that  Aeneas  would  be  a  good  son-in-law.   The  doixJt3t 
expressed  by  si  is  the  doubt  whether  his  augury  (viz.,  tl 
Aeneas  would  make  a  fit  husband  for  his  daughter  and  a 
son-in-law  for  himself)  is  a  true  augury,  not  a  mistake. 
Sublimes  (vs.  285). — The  Italians  apply  the  same 
sion  to  driving  in  a  chariot,  as  Metast.  Oiusep.  Eicon,  parte  1    ^ 

'*  nel  real  cat-ro  assiso 
giik  sublime  passeggi 
V  istesse  vie  che  prigonier  calcasti.'* 

AuRASQUE  iNVECTA  TENEBAT  (vs.  287). — "  Per  elomentujscii 
suum  ibat,"  Servius.     "  In  aeris  regione  invecta,  non  moxs.^ 
insistens,"  Heyne.      Neither  explains  the  only  word  in  'fcb.e 
sentence  which  needs  explanation,  invecta.   Invecta  is  cto^oc 
in  her  chariot^  drawn  in  her  chariot^  driving  in  her  chariot^  or,    as 
we  say  ourselves,  with  a  similar  omission  of  the  vehicle,  driri^tg, 
or  mounted;  and  so  Voss,  correctly :  "  Wehende  liifte  durohfiilir 
sie."    At  12.  77  we  have  the  full  expression  :  "  invecta  rotis-*' 
Compare  also  Claud.  Fhoen,  89  : 

**  clara  per  Aegyptum  placidis  uotissima  sacris 
urbs  Titana  colit,  centumqne  accline  columnis 
invehitur  templum  Thebaeo  monte  reyulsis." 

[Qu.  ?  mounted  on  a  hundred  cohimuH.'] 

Stetit  acri  fixa  dolore  (vs.  291). — Stetit,  "quod  sol^* 
esse  cogitantum,"  Servius,  Wagn.  (Praest,).   1  think  the  expr^^ 
sion  is  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  merely  as  equivalent  to  f  ^  ^ 
with  the  notion  of  continuance,  or  persistence  for  some  length  ^ 
time,  superadded,  as  Cic.  pro  L,  Flacco^  6 :  "  Qui  domi  stare  fx^^^ 
poterant,  largo  et  liberali  viatico  commoveret."     Compare  A-^^* 
1.  650: 

**  omnia  in  Ascanio  cari  stat  cura  parentis ;  *' 

im.  h.  539 : 

**  aut  bene  apud  memores  veteris  stat  gratia  facti  ;*' 

ibid.  10.  kH : 

.     .     .     **  baud  illi  stabuni  Aeneia  parvo 
boj«pitia." 

There  is  a  similar  use  of  the  corresponding  word  in  other  l^'^' 
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MJBLgeBf  ex,  gr.y  "  the  Parliament  stands  prorogued,"  "  questi 
m  faoendo  la  sua  relazione"  [t.  e.,  is  occupied  in  making,  &c.]. 
'-  eaiar  =  aer  in  Span.     See  Eem.  on  6.  268. 

Hbu  stikpem  invisam,  et  fatis  contraria  nostris  fata 
1  JtTOUM !  (w.  293-4). — ^Not  a  double  exclamation,  AlaSy  the 
^ed  race/  and  the  fates  of  the  Phrygians  contrary  to  our  fates/ 
"C:  (sTiRPEM  and  phrygum  being  only  different  expressions  for 
^  one  object)  a  single  exclamation,  AlaSy  the  fates  of  the  hated 
fe  rygian  race  contrary  to  ours  /  The  contrariety  of  the  Phiy- 
t«n  fates  is  the  more  bitter  to  Juno  inasmuch  as  the  Phrygians 
^  a  race  which  she  hates.     Compare  1.  32 : 

'*  et  geniu  invisutn  et  rapti  GraDymedis  honores," 

fc^^re  see  Rem.     See  also  Rem.  oh  1.  23. 


315-322. 
at  trahere  atque  moras  tantis  licet  addere  rebus 

AT  LICET  AMBORUM  POPULOS  EXSCINDERE  REGUM 
HAC  GENER  ATQUE  SOGER  COEANT  MERCEDE  SUORUM 
SANGUINE  TROIANO  ET  RUTULO  DOTABERE  VIRGO 
ET  BELLONA  MANET  TE  PRONUBA  NEC  FACE  TANTUM 
CISSEIS  PRAEGNANS  IGNES  ENIXA  lUGALES 
QUIN  IDEM  VENERI  PARTUS  SUUS  ET  PARIS  ALTER 
FUNESTAEQUE  ITERUM  RECIDIVA  IN  PERGAMA  TAEDAE 


TRAHERE,  ATQUE  MORAS  TANTIS  LICET  ADDERE   REBUS. The 

^ost  which,  according  to  ancient  orthodoxy,  Juno  or  any  other 
t jr  could  do.  Neither  Juno  could  interfere,  nor  Jove  himself 
^"w  of  Jimo's  interference,  further  than  was  permitted  by  that 
^^er  which  was  supreme  over  all,  gods  and  men  alike;  viz.. 

Pates.     See  10.  625,  and  Rem.  on  1.  33. 
T^RAHERE,  theme;  moras  tantis  addere  rebus,  variation. 

^EC  FACE  TANTUM  CiSSKlS  PRAEGNANS  IGNKS  KMXA  lUGAI.ES. 
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Nor  is  H  Hecuba  alone  who  is  brought  to  bed  of  a  torch;  Venna^  tot 
shall  have  been  bfvvght  to  bed  of  one — quin  idem  vbneri  pa&tu 
suus.  These  words,  I  know  not  with  how  much  reason,  rtdse  i 
my  mind  the  notion  that  perhaps  there  is  4  referenoe  in  then 
not  merely  to  the  dream  of  Hecuba,  viz.,  that  she  waft  brou^h 
to  bed  of  a  torch,  but  to  the  name  Paris,  signifying  a  tardb 
Therefore  the  repetition  not  only  in  igfes,  but  in  taedas,  o 
the  idea  already  expressed  in  face,  viz.,  that  of  a  torch,  f.  *.,  o 
Paris.  UvQ  isfre,  irvpfjoQ  is  a  torch,  and  Paris  is  exactly  irvpotK 
the  vowels  being  omitted  from  each  word.  In  like  mamiei 
nvp<Tog  is  ruf  us,  and  Uapaat  and  tlepfrai  are  thefire^warshippen 
Adopting  this  suggestion,  viz.,  that  Uapi^  is  fax,  we  have  eithe 
on  the  one  hand  an  explanation  why  AXt^avSpog  was  so  called 
viz.,  from  his  mother's  dream  of  her  being  pregnant  of  a  torch 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  an  explanation  why  Hecuba  was  said  t 
have  dreamed  that  she  was  pregnant  of  a  torch,  viz.,  because  th< 
name  of  the  son  whom  she  brought  into  the  world  was  Paris,  t.  e, 
torch.  We  have  also  an  explanation  of  the  fact  of  the  possessioii 
by  Hecuba's  son  Alexander  of  a  second  proper  name,  not  a 
patronymic,  a  fact  of  itself  sufficiently  remarkable  to  set  one  in 
search  of  a  reason  for  its  existence. 

[«.#llf«r].  Hecuba  is  here  represented  not  simply  as  she  L 
represented  10.  704,  "  et  face  praegnans  Cisseis  regina  Pariix, 
as  having  brought  forth  Paris,  but  by  a  very  bold  figure  she 
represented  as  having  brought  forth  that  which  was  the  oon^ 
quence  of  the  birth  of  Paris,  viz.,  his  ignes  iugales,  or  manias 
with  Helen.     The  expression  ignes  iugales  is  used  instead 
the  more  usual  term  taedae  (employed  in  precisely  the  ebx:^ 
sense  in  the  next  verse  but  one)  because  taedae  used  here, 
close  upon  the  literal  "  fax"  of  Hecuba's  dream,  might  have  1-* 
the  reader  into  the  error  that  the  taedae  of  which  Hecuba  w^ 
confined  was  the  literal  "  fax"  of  her  dream,  not  the  figurati^ 
faces  of  Paris's  marriage. 

Taedae. — The  marriage  torches,  i.e.,  marriage  of  Aene- 
with  Lavinia,  as  ignes  iugales  are  the  marriage  torches,  i.m 
marriage  of  Paris  with  Helen.     Iugales  is  added  to  ignb: 
because  k^nes  without  iugales  would  not  express  marriage 
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x>AE  has  no  desoriptiye  predicate,  inasmuch  as  by  itself 

e^rpz-essing  the  full  idea  contained  in  ihe  two  words  igkes 

tU€^ALEs.    There  is,  no  doubt,  in  both  expressions  a  taoit  refe* 

ren<9e  to  the  **  fax"  of  Hecuba's  dream ;  in  other  words,  a  double 

emt4fndfe  runs  through  the  whole  passage,  to  this  effect,  that  the 

nuptial  torches  of  Aeneas  would  light  up  a  conflagration  as 

disastrous  to  the  Trojans  in  Italy  as  the  conflagration  h'ghted 

up  l>3r  the  nuptial  torches  of  Pans  had  been  disastrous  to  them 

at   Troy.     This  meaning,  so  plainly  indicated  by  the  words 

iOK£s  lUGALES  and  TAEDAE,  has  been  entirely  overlooked  both 

by  commentators  and  translators.     "  Ignes  iugales,  coniugalesy 

fnatrimanio  conceptos^^^  Servius.     "  Vocat  Parin  ignes  iugales, 

id  €»*,  conittffaiea^  coneeptos  utique  matrimonii  iugo,  et  ex  con- 

iugio,"  La  Cerda.     "  Ignes  iugales,  coniugales ;  peperit  matri- 

™OTiio  filium,  qui  Asiae  incendium  erat  futurus,"  Heyne,  Wagn. 

i^^aest.)     "Iterum  funestae  taedae  in  pergama  recidiva, 

^'  ^.  nova  haec  Troia,  seu  restituta  Troianorum  fortuna,  iterum 

ex  j>erietur  tanquam  alterum  Iliacum  excidium,"  Heyne.     "  Bed 

e^i«^iii  Veneri  Alius  suus  similis  (idem)  erit  ignis,  alterque  Paris, 

**^  funesta  renascenti  patriae,"  Wagn.  {Praest.) : 

•    .    .     **  nicht  mit  der  fackel 
war  nur  Hecuba  schwanger,  und  rang  di  feuergeburt  aus ; 
gleich  80  wird  auch  der  Venus  ihr  spross)  und  oin  anderer  Paris ; 
und  zum  zweitenmal  stiirzt  in  Pergamus  brand  der  Tcrwesung !''  (Voss.) 

"  cotal  non  partori  di  face  pregna 
Ecuba  a  Troia  incendio ;  qual  Ciprigna 
avT&  con  questo  suo  novoUo  Pari 
partorito  altro  foco,  altra  ruina 
a  quest'  altr'  Ilio:'*  (Caro.) 

eveiy  one  of  them  understanding  ignes  iugales  to  be  the 
^^*eh  ("fax")  which  Hecuba  dreamed  she  brought  forth,  not 
**^^  IGNES  iugales  of  Paiis's  marriage,  and  every  one  of  them 
^^derstanding  taedae  to  be  Aeneas  himself,  a  torch  or  fire- 
^^nd  similar  to  Paris,  not  the  taedae  of  Aeneas's  marriage 
^th  Lavinia,  and  so,  as  I  think,  missing  not  the  poetry  alone, 
^^t  the  entire  gist  of  the  passage;  which  is  not  merely  that 
■^©ixeas  himself  should  be  a  second  Paris  (paris  alter),  but 
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that  his  marriage  with  Lavinia  (taedae)  should  be  a  repetition 
of  Pane's  marriage  with  Helen  (ignes  iugales),  and  no  less 
unfortunate  for  Troy.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  passage,  almost 
every  second  word  of  which,  by  the  way,  refers  directly  to 
marriage   (gener,   soger,   hag    goeant  mergede,  dotabkre, 

PRONUBA,  IGNES   IUGALES,  FUNESTAE  ITERUM  TAEDAE),  and  thuS 

only  is  the  passage  brought  into  harmony  with  the  prediction 
of  the  Sibyl,  6.  93  : 

'*  causa  mali  tanti  coniux  itenim  hospita  Teucris, 
externique  iterum  thalami/' 

and  with  the  invariable  reference  elsewhere  of  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Troy  to  the  taedae,  marriage  torch,  or  marriage  o^  :f 
Paris,  as  Eurip.  Troad,  596  (ed.  Musgr.,  Chor.  to  Hecuba) : 

.     .     ore  aos  yoyos  tK^vyty  AiZoMy 
OS  K^x*^^  ffrvytptay  x^P^^  <a\ta  ittpyafxaTpoiaS' 

Ibid.  781  (ed.  Musgr.) : 

ra\aiya  Tpom,  fivpiovs  airwXf  (rat 

fiuu  yvyctucoSf  Kcu  K9X^^*  arvyyov  x^P^^^* 

Id.  Hec.  933  (ed.  Porson) : 

.     .     nrci  /ic 
yai  €K  itarpttas  airwA.c(rcy 
f^wKiffty  r*  oiKtty  yafiosy  ov  ya/uos,  oAA* 
oXooTopos  ris  oi^vs. 

Had  the  meaning  of  iugales  been  that  assigned  to  it  by  th^^® 
commentators  the  word  had  been  better  wholly  omitted,  ina^^^ 
much  as  ignes  enixa  fully  expresses  all  the  meaning  requirecr:^ 
and  the  additional  sense  conveyed  by  iugales,  viz.,  thattl^^® 
iGNES  were  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  is  not  irrelevant  only,  bi— ^^ 
damaging  to  the  passage. 

Ignes  iugales,  funestae  taedae. — With  these  ignes  iug^* 
LES  of  Paris  so  unlucky  for  the  first  Troy,  and  these  taedae  ^>' 
Aeneas  and  Lavinia  so  imlucky  for  the  second,  compare  tti-^ 
nuptial  torches  of  Cassandra  and  Agamemnon,  which  are  to  b^ 
so  fatal  to  both  parties  concerned.    Eurip.  Troad.  3If7^  ed.  Musg"*"' 


\i'^ 
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^odiba,  of  the  nuptial  torch  of  Cassandra  and  Agamemnon) : 

H^oiirrc,  8a8ovxcis  /icr  w  yofiois  fiporttv^ 
arap  \vypaw  y9  nyrS*  euftuBvinrtis  ^Xoyo, 
ff|«  re  fityoKMw  cXiri5«y, 

whioh  Cassandra  replies,  vs.  407  : 

«r  0UW9K*  OV  XP^t  fi^V^^Pt  0UtT9tp€tP  ffff  ^Ify, 

ov  rofut  X.9Krpa'  rovs  yap  ^x^urrovs  €/aoi 
Ktu  aoif  yofiotai  rots  c/ioii  Sio^tfcpw. 

Face. — The  torch  of  which  Hecuba  dreamed  she  was  preg- 
Cki ;  a  dream  which  was  fulfilled  by  her  bringing  forth  Paris, 
Lose  iGNEs  lUGALES  (tnarHoge  torches)  kindled  the  war  of  Troy, 
znpare  Ovid,  Ep,  16.  50  (Paris  to  Helen) : 

**  pectoris,  ut  nunc  est,  fax  fuit  ilia  mei/' 

L«re  '^  fax  ilia"  is  the  torch  of  which  Hecuba  dreamed  she  was 
^^ant,  explained  in  the  words  "  pectoris  mei,"  to  be  the  flame 
X^aris  for  Helen ;  Virgil's  marriage  torch  of  Paris. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  ignes  iugales  and 
Kdae  of  this  passage  should  have  proved  almost  as  fatal  to 
iximentators  and  translators  as  the  objects  represented  by 
08e  terms  had  proved  to  first  and  second  Troy ;  and  not  only 
tnslators  and  commentators,  but  Virgil's  readers  may  not 
thout  reason  complain  that  their  author  should  have  thought 
right  in  one  line  to  use  the  word  "  fax "  in  its  literal  sense, 
s.,  of  a  simple  torch  or  firebrand,  and  in  the  next  line  to  use 
B  words  IGNES  IUGALES,  and  in  the  next  line  but  one  the  word 
^DAE  in  the  double  sense  of  marriage  torches  and  marriage. 
^ey  are  not  without  reason  of  complaint,  I  say;  but  then 
oir  complaint  must  be  that  their  author  should  write  so  good 
^etry,  the  very  essence  of  poetry,  poetry's  greatest  charm,  con- 
sting  in  such  sweet  double  entendre^  such  graceful  playing  at 
okstones  with  thoughts,  and  of  course  with  words.  Some  of 
e  best  and  most  delightful  of  the  songs  of  our  delicious 
^akespeare  abound  with  similar  quicksands,  death  to  the 
^^Unmatical  navigator.  Thus,  in  Dumain's  sonnet  in  Lovers 
^bour '«  Losfy  Love  is  represented  as  spying  a  bhssom^  playing  in 
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the  wantoD  air  in  the  month  of  Maj.  Throxigh  the  velvet  leavef 
surrounding  the  blossom  the  wind  finds  passage  to  it,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  the  lover  wishes  himself  to  be  the  air. 
that  he  might  blow  on  the  cheeks  of  the  blossom ;  but  alas !  hie 
hatid  had  sworn  never  to  pluck  the  blossom  from  its  thortij  which 
vow,  if  he  breaks,  he  hopes  the  blossom  won't  consider  him  for- 
sworn, inasmuch  as  Jove  himself  for  the  sake  of  it  would  sweai 
that  Juno  was  no  more  than  an  Ethiope,  and,  renouncing  hif 
Jovedom,  turn  mortal  to  obtain  its  love.  Such,  critically  ana- 
lysed, is  one  of  the  sweetest  of  sonnets.  Still,  however  mucl] 
we  may  esteem  and  respect  our  author,  and  much  as  we  maj 
admire  and  praise  his  poetry,  he  has  not  the  carte  blanche  either  oi 
roj'alty  or  divinity,  and  what  he  writes  may  be  criticised  without 
fear  either  of  a  praemunire  or  of  a  prosecution  for  bla,spheiny 
I  shall  therefore,  without  such  fear  l>efore  my  eyes,  venture  t< 
explain  to  those  who  with  me  would  rather  have  had  the  p«fr 
sage  more  clear  and  logical,  even  at  the  risk  of  its  being  lea 
poetical,  what  it  was  which  made  it  impossible  for  our  auHior  t< 
inake  this  passage  at  one  and  the  same  time  poetical  and  logi- 
oaL  To  be  logical  the  parallel  should  be  instituted  ^ther  be- 
tween Paris  regarded  as  a  torch  which  set  his  country  in  flames 
and  Aeneas  similarly  regarded  as  a  torch  which  should  sel 
Latium  in  flames,  or  between  Paris,  the  torch  of  whose  mar- 
riage with  Helen  set  his  country  in  flames,  and  Aeneas,  th« 
torch  of  whose  marriage  with  Lavinia  should  set  Latium  ii 
flames.  If  the  parallel  had  been  drawn  in  the  former  of  these 
fashions,  it  would  have  been  poetical,  because  Hecuba's  famoiu 
dream,  and  the  no  less  famous  interpretation  of  it  by  the  sooth- 
sayers : 

.     .     .     "  pucruiu  primus  rriomo  qui  foiet 
post  ilia  iiatus  tempora,  hunc  si  tollerot, 
euiu  esse  oxitium  Troiae,  pestem  I'ergamo  ;  '* 


and  again : 


"  adest,  adest/rtj:  obvoluta  sanguine  atquo  incendio : 
multos  anuofi  latuit.    Gives,  fertc  opcm  et  restinguite, 


»» 


had  afforded  poetical  grounds  for  Paris's  being  regarded  tB 
torch  (and  accordingly,  Seneca,  Troad,  38 : 
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*'  non  cautns  ignes  Ithaciis,  aut  Ithaci  comes 
noctumuB  in  vos  Bparsit,  aut  fallaz  Sinoo  ; 
mens  ignis  iste  est,  faeibus  ardetis  meis'*), 

if:  there  being  no  such  grounds  for  Aeneas'e  being  bo  regarded, 
parallel  would  have  been  poetical  indeed,  but  not  logical, 
the  other  hand,  if  the  parallel  had  been  instituted  in  the 
of  the  above  fashions,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  logi- 
because  there  was  an  absolute  logical  parallelism  between 
tti.^  two  marriages  and  other  respective  taedae,  which  might 
well  be  represented  as  setting  the  respective  countries  on 
but  such  parallel  being  only  between  the  marriages  (em- 
bX^matized  by  their  torches),  not  between  the  men  themselves, 
^^^'t  l3etween  the  offspring  of  Hecuba  and  the  offspring  of  Venus 

PARTUS  suus  ET  PARIS  alter),  and  all  reference  to 
£amou8  dream  and  famous  prophecy  being  irrelevant,  such 
P^'Y^Jlel,  I  say,  would  not  have  been  poetical.     Our  author  was 
Fore  under  the  necessity  of  omitting  either  the  torch  of 
>a  in  order  to  be  logical,  or  the  tordbes  of  the  two  mar- 
in  order  to  be  poetical ;  or,  in  case  he  retained  both,  of 
the  word  torch  in  two  different  senses ;  and  this  is  what, 
"^  IH>int  of  &ct,  he  has  done,  whether  advertently  or  inadver- 
•^^*^tly  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say.     But  plain  it  is  to  me,  and 
^'^U  I  think  on  consideration  be  to  the  reader,  that  ignes,  in 
Lon  to  ENixA,  means  the  torch  of  which  Hecuba  dreamt  she 
pregnant ;  and,  in  relation  to  iugales,  means  the  marriage 
^^^"^^eB  of  Paris  and  Helen.    Logically  regarded,  such  an  equi- 
^'^^^Ue  is  a  defect ;  poetically  regarded,  it  is  a  beauty,  and  I  have 
P^^^^iaod  it  as  such  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  comment,  where  I 
7^"^©  plaoed  it  in  comparison  with  the  similar  equivoques  which 
^^^part  lo  delightful  an  air  of  light,  easy,  carelessness  to  Shake- 
*P^*ire*B  most  exquisite  sonnet.     See  Kem.  on  "  spissis  noctis  se 
'^o^didit  umbris,"  2.  621. 

Itekum  (vs.  322). — Incorrect,  inasmuch  as  the  taedae  were 

^^y  now  for  the  first  time  fatal  to  revived  Pergamus.     It  was 

^^   to  *  revived'  but  to  old  Pergamus  they  were  fatal  on  the 

^^'Jier  oocasion.     See  Rem.  on  "  muris  iterum  imminet  hostis 

Troiae,"  10.  26.    I  am  afraid  the  excuse  which  I  have 
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above  put  forward  In  favour  of  iones  iuoales  and  taedae 
not  available  in  defence  of  iterum  in  either  of  these  two  p 
as  it  ig  also  not  available  in  defence  of  *'  rursus,"  4.  534  (wh< 
see  Bern.))  and  that  in  these  and  similar  cases  our  author 
exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of  hasty,  insufficiently-oonsid 
composition. 


326-333. 


CHIMIN  A — LOCO 


Chimin  A  noxia  cordi  (vs.  326). — Wagner  asks:  "  noetine  etia^^ 
tnnoxia  crimina  P  "   I  reply :  certainly,  if,  as  I  understand  ifOJJL^* 
it  means  not  merely  hurtful,  but  amounting  to  a  certain  degree  €sf 
hurt/uiness,  perhaps  such  a  degree  as  is  punishable  by  the  law^v 
or  perhaps  punishable  in  a  particular  manner  by  the  laws^  <pO^ 
so  corresponds  more  or  less  nearly  to  our  word  felonious.    (kaxM^^ 
pare  Liv.  2.  59 :  '^  Quandoquidem  nihil  praeter  tempus  nosief^ 
luorarentur,"  where  Walker  :  '^  Ego  .  •  •  per  *  tempus  noza^ 
intelligendum  puto  dilationem  poenae.     Noxa  pro  poena  deliet^ 
saepe  usurpatur.     Sic  dedere  aliquem  noxae  est  permittere  pumem^ 
duntf  ut  apud  nostrum,  26.  29 : '  obrui  Aetnae  ignibus,  ant  mer^^ 
freto,  satius  illi  insulae  esse,  quam  velut  dedi  noxae  inimioo.' 
So  our  obnoxious  is  not  only  offensive  or  disagreeable^  but  Habk  ^o 
punishmenty  as  South,  Sermons,  vol.  11,  p.  144  :  "  Our  obnoxm^" 
ness  to  the  curse  of  the  law  for  sin." 

PULLULAT    ATRA    COLUBRIS    (vS.     329),    aS   1.     300.*    "/fW*^' 

Aarridus  ore  cruento." 

HUNC    MIHI    DA    PROPRIUM,     VIRGO    SATA    NOCTE,    LABOBS^ 

HANC  OPERAM  (vv.  331-2). — "  Proprium  ;  aut  tibi  aptum;  ««** 
oerte  perpetnum,  indefessuniy  usque  ad  finem  perducendum"  Sef^ 
vius.     "HvNC  MiHi  DA  PROPRIUM ;  pro  vulgari :  singnlareko^ 
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I  praestaj  mm  gratia  smcipe.  Male  Serv.  aliter,"  Heyne. 
noPRiUM,  cuius  fructu  ipsa  sola  gaudeam,  Non  petit  luno 
y  sed  sibi  soli;  quod  autem  ita  petimus,  id  et  instantius 
ety  ei  datur,  gratissimum  esse  solet/'  Wagner  (1861). 
discussions  concerning  the  separate,  independent  mean- 
of  the  word  proprium  had  been  very  proper  if  their 
had  perceived,  or  the  reader  been  informed,  that  it  was 
XX>88ible  for  the  word  to  have  any  one  of  these  meanings  or 
separate  independent  meaning  at  all  in  our  text,  it  being 
an  integrant  inseparable  part  of  the  phrase  da  proprium, 
to  the  English  word  bestow^  and  the  German  schenke; 
Juno's  meaning  being  neither  give  me  this  labour,  which  it 
^<3  fitting  for  you  to  give,  nor  this  labour  to  abide  icith  me  for 
•»  nor  this  particular  special  labour,  nor  this  labour  to  be  my 
^'*^**»  private  property,  shared  by  no  one  else,  but  simply  bestow  on 
***^^  this  labour,  or,  as  we  say  in  English,  take  this  trouble  for  my 
,  or  in  my  behalf  [EcL  10. 1 :  "hunc  mihi  concede  laborem"). 
the  words  da  and  proprium  are  really  thus  united  into 
^  1>lira8e,  and  with  this  meaning,  appears  at  once  from  a  com- 
P^^rieon  of  them  with  the  well-known  phrase  dare  mutuum, 
ing,  to  lend.  As  in  the  phrase  dare  mutuum  the  word 
xituum  is  added  to  dare,  to  sig^fy  that  the  thing  given  is 
^^^  l>e  given  back,  so  in  the  phrase  dare  proprium  the  word 
Proprium  is  added  to  dare  to  signify  that  the  thing  given  is 
^^>t  to  be  given  back,  is  to  become  proprium;  i.e.,  property, 
*®«oi^,  as  the  Ghreeks  said,  Tab.  Ceb.  38  (of  the  gifts  of  Fortune): 
•'^•l  iccAcvci,  €01},  fxi\  itifmvHV,  fiiiSi  atrfaXeg  ^X*'*'  ®»  *"*  ^^  irap' 
"^'^^^  Xo/3i|  TiQ,  fitfSt  Ciic  ^Sta  niyufrBai'  ovdiv  yap  iccuXva  ravra 
^•^tv  atpiXitrOai,  Kat  crcpcu  Sidovai.  There  are  thus  the  three 
^*^^OTent  expressions  dare,  dare  mutuum,  and  dare  pro- 
••/^^^tim,  corresponding  to  the  three  different  kinds  of  giving — 
^^^  first  indefinite,  without  specification,  and  used  whether  the 
^  given  is  or  is  not  to  be  given  back ;  the  two  latter  defi- 
and  with  specification,  and  signifying,  mutuum  dare  that 
^  'tilling  given  is  to  be  given  back,  proprium  dare,  that  the 
given  is  not  to  be  given  back.  Exactly  similar  to  da 
RiUM  in  our  text  we  have,  1.  77,  "propriam  dicabo,"  not 
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meaning,  with  Heyne  "  d^bo  simpliciter,"  but  /  mil  dedicate  he 
to  be  thine  own,  thine  hence/onvard  and  irrevocabbjy  and  6.  875 
"  propria  dona,"  a  gift  not  to  be  demanded  back,  a  gift  for  evei 
Analysing  the  expression  da  proprium,  we  find  in  pro 
prium  the  right  of  property,  and  in  da  the  consequence  c 
that  right;  analysing  the  expression  da  mutuum,  we  find  i 
mutuum  the  right  of  participation,  and  in  da  the  oonveys^c 
of  that  right.  Exactly  similar  to  dare  proprium  and  dar 
mutuum  we  have,  9.  323,  ''  vasta  dabo."  See  Remm.  o 
**  propria  dona,"  6.  871 ;  and  "  propriam  dicabo,"  1.  77,  and  tl 
following  paragraph. 

Cedat  loco  (vv.  332-3). — Servius  quotes  as  parallel  an 
explanatory  Cic.  in  Cat,  2.  1 :  "  loco  ille  motus  est,  cum  est  c 
xurbe  depulsus."  There  is,  however,  no  parallelism  between  tl 
passages,  ^4oco,"  as  quoted  from  Cicero,  having  a  meaning  apa 
from  "  depulsus,"  thus  :  "  depulsus,"  driven  off;  "  loco,"  /ra 
the  ground,  from  the  field,  from  his  position,  for  Cicero  is  speakin 
of  Catiline  ajs  a  public  enemy  at  the  head  of  a  hostile  army,  < 
as  a  bandit  at  the  head  of  his  band,  and  occupying  a  positic 
from  which  he  takes  credit  to  himself  for  having  dislodged  hii 
while  LOCO  in  our  text  is  intimately  joined  with  cedat,  ao  tb 
the  two  words  together  express  only  the  one  notion,  viz.,  that  • 
yielding,  giving  way,  giving  place,  loco  not  meaning  as  in  tl 
Ciceronian  passage  a  precise,  definite  place,  but  only  place  : 
that  sense  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  English  expression  give  pku 
and  in  the  Greek  Trapaxcoped/,  as  Lucian:  Ov  yap  fxpriv  y^poir^ 
QTTsXOiiv  Tov  (iiov,  TrapaxciipYjaai/ra  TOig  vwig;  where  tl 
single  word  TrapaxiopniravTa  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Lat 
phrase  cedentemloco,  and  of  the  English  phnuse  giving plac 
See  preceding  paragraph,  v.  331. 
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335-343. 

TU  FOTES  UNANIMOS  ARMARB  IN  PRAELIA  FRATRES 
ATQUE  ODIIS  VERSARE  DOMOS  TU  YERBERA  TECTIS 
FUNEREASQUE  INFERRE  FACES  TIBI  NOMINA  MILLE 
3fILLE  NOCENDI  ARTES  FECUNDUM  CONCUTE  PECTUS 
DISIICE  COMPOSITAM  PACEM  SERE  CRIMINA  BELLI 
ARMA  VELIT  POSCATQUE  SIMUL  RAPIATQUE  lUVENTUS 
EXIN  OOR60NEIS  ALLECTO  INFECTA  VENENIS 
PRINCIPIO  LATIUM  ET  LAURENTI8  TECTA  TYRANNI 
CBLSA  PETIT  TACITUMQUE  OBSEDIT  LXMEN  AMATAE 


TAB.  LECT.  (vs.  337.) 

»I  \Med.,  Rom.,  Ver.  HJ.  HI  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) ;  Yen.  1470; 
P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1671) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunok ; 
Wakef. ;  Hanpt;  Wagn.  [PraesL);  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.);  Lad. ;  Ribb. 

^  ID  Nonius. 

0  Vat. 

iHl  POXES  UNANIMOS  ARMARE  IN  PRAELIA  FRATRES  ATQUE  ODIIS 

''SBSARE  DOMOS,  theme ;  tu  yerbera  tectis  funereasque  in- 
'^RBB  faces,  Yariation. 

Yersare  DOMOS. — Exactly  our  embroil  families.  Whatever 
onbthiing  about  the  meaning  of  the  words  has  been  dissipated 
y  Forbiger's  apposite  quotation  of  Ovid,  Atnor.  ^.  2.  29 : 

"  ille  [Benrufl  conBcius]  placet,  i;^«a/que  domttm,  neqae  verbera  sentit ;  *' 

ad  Prop.  3.  10.  1 : 

**  quid  mirare,  meam  si  vertat  femina  vitam  f** 

x)inpare  Aesch.  Eunien.  3!it  (Chorus  of  Furies  speaking) : 


9M/AarMV  yap  tiKofiav 
awarpowas. 

^£rbera,  facibs. — ^^Tu,  in  ipsis  aedium  penetralibus,  flagris 
*^bus  insequeris  sceleratos,"  Heyne.     "  Verbera  .  .  .  non 
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ad  poenas  a  scelestis  exigendas  speotant,  sed  ad  rixas  turbasquc 
domestioas ;  *  faces  funereae'  ad  caedem  inde  ortam,"  Wagner, 
ed.  Heyn.,  following  Donatus;  and  so  Wagner,  1861;  also  For — ' 
biger  and  Thiel.  Heyne  is  right,  and  the  other  four  oommen — 
tators  wrong.  Verbera*  and  faces  are  literal,  the  verbera^^  '^ 
and  faces  with  which  Furies  are  armed  by  all  writers  whether:^^^^ 
of  prose  or  verse,  the  very  "  verbera "  and  the  very  "  faoes  *^ 
which  we  find  this  very  Fury,  in  obedience  to  these  very  com- 
mands, introducing  into  tlie  house  of  Tumus,  vs.  451 :  "  verbe- 
raque  insonuit ; "  vs.  456 : 

**  ric  eS&i&facem  iuveni  coniecit,  ct  atro 
lumine  fumantes  fizit  sub  pcctorc  taedas." 

Of  course  both  verbera  and  faces  are  typical  of  trouble  and 
torment,  but  it  is  with  the  types,  not  with  the  things  typified, 
Alecto,  herself  a  type,  deals.     Compare  Ovid,  fferoid.  11.  103  : 

*^  ierte  faces  in  me,  quas  fertis,  Erinnyes  atrae, 
ut  meu8  ex  iBto  lucoat  i^e  rogus ;  *' 

Id.  Ibis,  161 : 

**  verbera  torta  dabunt  sonitum  ;  nexaeque  colubris 
conscia  fumabunt  semper  ad  OT&faees. 
his  viviis/Mrii^  agitabere,  mortuus  iisdem.'* 

TiBI  NOMINA  MILLE,  MILLE  NOCENDI  ARTES. — "  TiBI  NOMINA 

MiLLE,  TToXvaii/v/uocy"  Hoync.     ^'  Pro  varia  potestate,  qua  qnis- 
que   erat,  deus  variis  appellabatur   nominibus,  iroAucaw/uoc/'^ 
Wagner.     '^  Du,  tausendnamige,  kennest  tausend  kunste 
leids,"  Voss.   This  is  not  the  meaning.   The  number  of  AleotoV 
names,  whether  great  or  small,  is  indifferent  to  Juno  and  the 
business  she  has  in  hand ;  but  it  is  not  indifferent  to  Juno  and. 
the  business  she  has  in  hand  that  Alecto  is  skilled  in  a  thousand 
different  kinds  of  mischief ;  therefore  (with  Feerlkamp)  Nomina 
MILLE  (nocendi),  mille  nocendi  artes.     Nomina  is  equivalent 
to  genera  or  kinds,  for  every  genus,  or  kind  having  a  disidnGt 
name,  there  were,  of  course,  as  many  kinds  as  there  were  names. 


*  V£HBEKA  here  means  Koiifioi,  platieitis,  *  beatings  of  the  breast/  m  in  Qrid, 
Her.  10.  38 :  '  verbera  cum  verbis  mixta  fuere  meis.'  There  are  other  placet  in 
this  work,  not  a  few,  as  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  me,  on  aome  convflniint 
occasion,  to  record  my  dissent  from  Dr.  J.  Henry's  Niew. — J.  F.  D. 


< 
J 
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l^ctl;  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  appears  further 
ot  only  from  its  being  the  usual  habit  of  Virgil  to  present  the 
ttxie  objeot  under  different  aspects  in  several  short  and  distinct 
^xitenoes,  but  {a)  from  the  repetition  of  the  word  mille,  the 
Q^phasis  of  which  repetition  is  lost  if  the  first  mills  be  referred 
>  one  object  and  the  second  mille  to  another,  and  [b)  from  the 
oxible  oiroumstanoe  that  the  TMords  tibi  nomina  mille,  mille 
ocjENDi  ARTES  are  actually  preceded  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
Lfierent  kinds  of  wickedness  in  which  Alecto  is  skilled — 

TU  POTBS  VNANIMOS  ARMARE  IN  PBAEUA  FRATRES, 
ATQUE  ODIIS  VERSARE  DOMOS  ;    TU  TERBERA  TBCTIS, 
7VNEREA8QUE  IKFERRE  FACES — 

id  followed  by  an  exhortation  (fecundum  concute  pectus) 
xansack  her  prolific  breast,  prolific  sciz.  of  those  thousand 
>:b»na  {fiamesy  and  therefore  kinds)^  and  those  thousand  artes 
I  ^^ckedness,  in  order  to  select  that  "  nomen"  and  that  "  ars" 
i  ^ckedness  which  promised  to  be  most  effectual  to  set  the 
[rojans  and  Latins  at  variance : 

DISnCB  COMFOSITAH  PACKM,  SERE  CRIMlNA  BELLI. 

li  I  am  asked  for  an  example  of  nomina  used  by  Yirgil  in 
this  sense,  I  beg  to  refer  to  6.  627,  "  poenarum  nomina"  {names 
of  punishments^  i.  e.,  kinds  or  categories  of  punishment,  each  with  a 
dittind  name),  and  to  observe  at  the  same  time  the  strong  simi- 
hiitjr  in  thought  between  the  two  passages,  the  one  treating  of 
the  innumerable  kinds  of  crime,  nomina  mille,  mille  nocexdi 
AltBs,  and  the  other  treating  of  the  innumerable  kinds  of  pimish- 

'*  non,.xnilii  si  linguae  .centum  sint,  oraque  eentum, 
ferrea  vox,  omnes  scelerum  comprendere  formas, 
omnia  poenarum  percurrere  nomina  possim.*' 

Akma  velit  poscatque  simul  rafiatque  iuvbntus. — 
omuL  belongs  to  the  whole  three  verbs :  Let  the  calling  for 
^  seizing  of  arms  be  simultaneous  tvith  the  wish  to  arm  ;  let 
^  youth  wish  for  arms,  and  at  the  selfsame  moment  that  it  wishes 
f^  arms  let  it  call  for  and  seize  them.  The  poets  aboimd  with 
^^•niples  of  this  calling  for  arms,  as  Aesch.  Sept,  c.  Theb.  672 
(^Iteooles  calling  for  his  arms  as  soon  as  he  has  determined  to 

36» 
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fight  Polynioes  in  person) : 

9xfipos  ^vp  cx^P^  ffTtiffo/iot.     ^cp*  i»f  raxos 
icw7ifu9aSf  aiXfJ^rjy,  km  "Kvrp^v  vpofiXrjfMTo. 

Euiip.  Here.  Fur.  937  : 

ris  fJLOt  8i8«(ri  ro^a  ;  rts  8*  oirAov  x*f^'  • 

Ovid,  Met  IS,  iJp.  (of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae) 

"  certafamque  omnes  uno  ore,  'Anna,  anna,'  loqunntcu 

Claud.  Ruf.  1.  SkO  (of  Mars) : 

^    '*  surgit  et  hortatur  celeres  clamore  ministros : 
*  fer  galeam,  Bellona,  mihi,  nexusque  rotamm 
tende,  Favor ;  frena  rapidos,  Fonnido,  iugales.*  " 

Compare  also  9.  72,  the  ^^  implet  manum  "  of  which  ooi 
to  the  RAPiAT  of  our  text. 

Gt)BG0NEIS   INFECTA    VENENIS. — ^^  Diris   INFECTA   8i 

GOBOONEis ;  ut  in  eum  modum  mutata  videretur  quo 
Gorgone,  et  tales  serpentes  gestare  pro  crinibus  qi 
portat  in  vertioe,"  Donatus,  Ascensiuis,  Oatroeus,  Hey 
Wagner  (ed.  1861).  To  be  sure  she  appears  with  Gor 
viper  hair.     We  are  told  so  expressly  by  our  author 

CAERULEIS  UNUM  DE  CRINIBUS  ANGUEM  CONIICTT.    But  t 

the  meaning  of  our  text  any  the  more  on  that  account, 
does  Servius  give  us  much  information  when  he  exph 
GONEis  by  "  pessimis,  saevis,  a  Gorgone;"  nor  La  Cer 
he  says :  "  Non  aliter  ac  si  secum  afferret  venena  et 
Gorgonum;"  nor  Ladewig,  quoting  "von  Gorgonisd 
verpestet,"  and  explaining  :  "  Da  Juno  die  an  sich  eel 
Allecto  noch  welder  gemacht  hat,  s.  ver.  330,  so  ist  d 
liche  Tvuth  der  Furie  jetzt  zur  wuth  der  Gorgonen  an; 
len."  These  explanations  not  only  do  not  set  forth  the 
meaning,  but  substitute  a  false  meaning  instead.  Ale 
in  any  "wuth"  or  rage,  is  quite  calm  and  composed, 
about  her  business  with  all  coolness  and  deliberatio 
Amata  who  is  in  a  rage,  not  Allecto : 

FEXINIAS  AKDENTEM  CUBAEQUE  IBAEQUE  COQIHSBAKT. 

All  Alecto  does  is  quietly  to  jerk  between  Amata's 
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Lffc    one  single  one  of  her  vipers — 

CONnCIT,  INQUB  SDTUM  FRAECOBDIA  AD  INTIMA  SXTBDIT — 


id  i;lu8  she  does  with  the  deliberate  object  that  Amata  may  be 
ansported  with  passion  and  overturn  the  whole  house  : 

QUO  FURIBUNDA  DOMUM  MONSTilO  PE&MISCBAT  OMXEM. 

Jeoto  is  ooRGONBis  INFECTA  VENENis  not  for  the  special  occa- 
Lon  "but  because  she  is  always  so,  always  stained,  tinged,  dyed 
riith  Qorgonean  poisons,  the  juices  which  her  serpent  locks  are 
lontiiiTially  distilling,  spewing  forth,  and  which  run  down  over 
ler  person.     See  Ovid,  Met.  U-  U92  (of  Tisiphone) : 

"  caesariem  excussit.  motae  sonuere  colubrae ; 
panque  iacens  humeris,  pars  circum  tempora  lapsae 
sibila  dant,  «aitii9mque  vomunt,  lingaasque  coruscant." 

^^n.  g.  921  (of  Laocoon) : 

«  peifusuB  tanie  yittaa  atroqoe  vtneno" 

But  not  alone  for  this  reason  is  Alecto  infecta  gorqoxeis 
^Nbnis,  viz.,  because  they  are  continually  distilling  from  her 
Gorgon  or  vipery  hair,  she  i  also  infecta  with  them  because, 
'^e  Ovid's  Tisiphone,  she  is  continually  handling  them  and 
lealing  in  them,  Met.  U>  500  : 

**  atttilerat  secom  liqoidi  quoquo  monstra  Teneni, 
orifl  Cerberei  spumas,  et  virus  Echidnae, 
erroresque  yagos,  caecaeque  oblivia  mentis, 
et  scelus,  et  lacr^nmas,  rabiemque  et  caedis  amorem ; 
omnia  trita  aimul,  quae  sanguine  mista  recenti 
coxerat  aere  cavo,  viridi  yersata  cicuta. 
domque  pavent  illi,  yertit  f uriale  yenenum 
pectus  in  amborum,  praecordiaque  intima  moyit." 

Infecta. — Stained^  dyed^  steeped  in^  imbued  toith.  The  word 
Rifles  that  penetration  of  the  infected  substance  which  arises 
frwu  the  continued  action  of  the  infecting  agent.  Accordingly 
Aleoto  is  INFECTA  with  the  poisons  because  she  has  been  ope- 
^^^^  on  by  them  for  a  length  of  time,  while  Laocoon  is  only 
Porfusus"  because  only  for  a  short  time,  and  tluit  only  re- 
^tty,  exposed  to  the  poisonous  influence. 
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Tacttumque  obsedit  limen  amatae. — "Tacttum  pro  tacite^^ 
Serviiis.  "  Quia  vero  Amata  tota  intus  coquebatur  curis,  tob 
iris  ardebat,  neque  se  dum  curae  illae,  aut  irae  manifestave 
rant,"  La  Cerda.  "  Aut  pro  tacite  obsedit,  ut  Servius,  au 
quatenus  de  matrisfamilias  cubiculo  agitur  in  seoretiore  domu 
parte.  Cerda  ad  curas  retulit ;  sc.  ut  tacita  sit  Amata.  Sed 
ut  dixi,  de  solitudine  est  accipiendum,  quae  cum  oura  et  ddlon 
mentis  taoito  bene  eonvenit,"  Hejme.  "  Tacitum,  quo  soli 
seoesserat  Amata  curis  intenta,"  Wagner  {Praest).  I  entirelj 
agree  with  Servius,  first,  because  it  is  not  neoessary  to  say  any* 
thing  in  this  verse  about  Amata's  state  of  mind,  the  whole  o: 
the  two  immediately  subsequent  verses  being  devoted  solely  t( 
that  subject ;  secondly,  because  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  Aleob 
besieged  (obsedit)  Amata's  door  silently  in  order  that  the  wore 
OBSEDIT  might  not  lead  the  reader  into  the  opinion  that  shi 
made  noise  or  disturbance,  or  used  threats ;  thirdly,  because  a' 
vs.  505  we  receive  the  precisely  similar  information  concermn{ 
Alecto,  viz.,  that  she  lurked  ^^tacitis  silvis,"  where  there  is  nc 
reason  why  the  woods  should  be  imderstood  to  be  tacit,  anc 
where  there  is  every  reason  that  Alecto  herself  should  be  tacit 
inasmuch  as  she  was  lying  hid  ('4atet");  and  fourthly,  becausi 
it  is  according  to  Virgil's  usual  manner  thus  to  use  this  woic 
elsewhere,  as  1.  506 : 

*'  Latonae  tacitum  pertentant  gaudia  pectus'* 

(where  it  is  Latona  who  is  silent,  not  Latona's  breast) ;  4.  363 
"  totumque  pererrat  luminibus  tacitis^^  (where  it  is  Dido  who  i 
silent,  not  Dido's  eyes) ;  6.  842  : 

**  quis  te,  magne  Cato,  tacitum^  aut  te,  Cosse,  relinquat?" 

(where  it  is  "  quis"  who  is  to  keep  silence,  not  Oato  or  Cofisoft^ 
and,  most  remarkable  of  all,  2.  255  :  ^'  fat^itae  per  amioa  silentx 
lunae"  (where  it  is  not  the  moon  which  keeps  silence,  but  tin 
Greeks). 
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350-379. 

VOT.VITUR — CIRCUM 


"oLviTUB  ATTACTU  NULLO  (vs,  350). — "Sine  morsu,  sine 
Bensix,"  Servius.     "  Sine  morsu,"  Cynth.  Genet.     "  Wie  Ovid, 
*  t^eo    Tulnera  membris  ulla  ferunt, "  Thiel.     "  Drehet  sie  ohne 
l^erii^ruug  einher,"  Voss. 

**  ei  primamonte  infra  la  gonna,  e'l  petto 
strisciandoi  e  non  mordcndo."  (Care.) 

With  the  single  exception  of  Servins's  two  words  "  sine  sensu," 

^'^iB  is  all  in  a  high  degree  inoorreot.     The  meaning  is,  so  far 

^^^xn  being  does  not  bite  (a  meaning  whioh  it  is  difficult  to  say 

"^"^  commentators  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  words  at  all), 

*^^t  it  is  not  even  (a  meaning  which  might  have  been  legiti- 

'J'^^tely  deduced  from  the  words,  considered  independently  of 

^o  context)  does  not  touch,  does  not  come  into  content,  slips  he- 

^^^en  the  dress  and  the  body  mthout  touching,  without  coming  into 

^^09^  tact  icith  the  latter.     This  meaning,  I  say,  might  be  legiti- 

ni«^tely  assigned  to  the  words  themselves  (at — tactu  ntjllo), 

fttt-d  would  besides  agree  well  with  the  immediately  subsequent 

FA.X-.L1TQUE  FURENTEM,  docs  not  tauch,  and  is  not  perceived  by  her. 

B^ifc  then  how  are  we  to  imderstand 

FIT  TOHTILE  COLLO 
AURUM  INOEXS  COLUBER,  PIT  LONOAE  TAENIA  YITTAE, 
INNECTITQUE  COMAS,  ET  MEMBRIS  LUBRICU8  ERRAT  P 

^  tJie  snake  does  not  touch  her  at  all,  how  is  it  possible  for  it  to 
'o<*Hi  itself  into  a  necklace  round  her  neck ;  how  is  it  possible 
^^^  it  to  serve  as  a  band  for  her  hair ;  how  is  it  possible  for  it  to 
8**-^e  over  her  Umbs  in  every  direction,  slimy  and  slippery? 
^^re  is  so  downright  an  impossibility  in  all  this,  that  attactu 
^^X.Lo  must  have  some  other  meaning  than  not  touching  her. 
^'Hat  other  meaning,  then  ?  Why,  simply  not  being  felt  to 
^^•*oA  her,  conveying  no  impression  to  her  setise  of  feeling ;  and  this 
^'^y  probably  be  the  meaning  of  Servius's  "  sine  sensu,"  added. 
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not  as  it  would  pnma  facio  seem  as  an  explanation  of  "  sint 
morsii,"  but  as  a  second  and  substantive  interpretation.  Bni 
no  matter  whether  this  be  or  be  not  the  meaning  of  Servius'j 
"  sine  sensu,"  it  is  certainly  the  meaning  of  Virgil's  ATTAcm 
NULLO,  and  that  is  the  only  point  which  it  is  of  any  oonse- 
quenoe  to  decide.  The  ordinary  and  manifestly  false  explana- 
tion of  "  sine  morsu"  has  evidently  been  imported  from  Ovid 
Met.  !f,  m  : 

.    .     .     "atiUi 
Inoosque  sinuB  Athamanteonqae  pererrant ; 
inspirantque  graves  animas :  nee  vulnera  membris 
uUaferunty^* 

referred  to,  totidem  verbiSy  by  Thiel.  Attactu  nullo,  so  under 
stood,  is,  as  usual,  the  theme,  of  which  fallitque  furbntem  h 
the  variation. 

ViPERBAM  iNSPiRANs  ANiMAM  (v8.  351). — Inspiring  into  he\ 
its  snaky  spirit^  while  it  glides  over  her  person^  next  her  skin^  w 
every  directiony  nnperceived. 

Fit  tortile  collo  aurum  ingbns  coluber,  fit  lonoai 
taenia  vittab,  innectitque  comas,  et  membris  lubricuf 
ERRAT  (w.  351-3). — ^Let  not  the  too  literal  reader  imagiiu 
that  there  is  a  transformation  of  the  snake,  first  into  a  rea 
gold  necklace,  secondly  into  a  long  ribbon,  and  thirdly  into  f 
hair-band.  Such  indeed  is  the  statement,  and  nothing  oan  Ih 
more  explicit  than  the  words  fit,  fit.  But  this  positive  aver- 
ment is — like  most  positive  averments,  not  of  poets  alone,  but 
of  all  those  numerous  speakers  and  writers  who  speak  and  write 
poetically — to  be  understood  poetically,  not  as  such  positivf 
averments  are  too  often  understood,  literally  and  prosaioally 
the  meaning  being,  not  that  the  snake  became  a  twisted  gold 
necklace,  a  long  ribbon,  and  a  hair-fillet  (^^  Bedit  serpens  al 
intimis  praecordiis;  et  in  aurum  versus,  fit  torques  circa  oollum. 
vitta  circum  comas"),  but  that  it  twisted  itself  round  her  neck, 
like  a  gold  necklace,  hung  down  from  her  head-dress  like  a  long 
ribbon,  and  wound  itself  round  lior  hair  like  a  hair -band.  The 
positive  averment  fit,  fit,  made  in  this  metaphorical  sense,  ha£ 
its  exact  parallels  in  the  "  saltu  super  ardua  venit  Pergama  "  ol 
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>k  6,  where  the  wooden  horse  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  come 
a  leap  into  Pergamus,  the  meaning  all  the  while  being  that 
it;  ^^^uQie  into  Pergamus  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  an  if  it 
leaped  into  it;  in  the  ^'dant  animos  plagae"  of  this  very 
>k,  where  the  strokes  of  the  lash  are  categorically  averred 
to  ^^^ve  spirit  to  the  top,  while  no  more  is  to  be  understood  as 
9  than  that  they  seem  to  give  spirit  to  it ;  and  in  a  thousand 
-like  positive  averments  not  only  in  the  Aeneid  but  in  every 
deserving  the  name,  all  as  wholly  metaphorical  and  poeti- 
C3l  «M,  and  no  more  to  be  understood  literally  than,  the  positive 
av^:xr3nents  of  Christ  that  He  is  a  door,  or  a  vine,  or  a  shepherd, 
OT  tlie  life,  or  the  resurrection,  or  that  the  cup  which  He  holds 
i^  idis  hand  is  His  blood,  and  the  bread  which  He  gives  His 
disciiples  to  eat  is  His  body. 

T^OBTiLE  coLLo  AURUM. — The  serpcut  clasps  the  neck  not 
oxily-  like  a  collar,  but  like  a  twisted  collar,  and  not  only  like 
*  t^^^igted  collar,  but,  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  and  often 
golcien  colour  of  serpents'  scales  (5.  87 : 

*'  caeruleae  cui  terga  notae  maculosua  et  auro 
squamam  incendebat  fulgor"), 

"t©  a  twisted  collar  or  necklace  of  gold. 

I^RiMO  AQUiLONE  (vs.  361). — Not  SO  much  because  Aquilo 
ble^r  in  the  right  direction  for  Aeneas's  leaving  Latium,  as  be- 
cause Aquilo  produced  clear  skies,  and  before  the  invention  of 
the  oompass  it  was  only  during  dear  weather  it  was  safe  to  sail 
(see  Hem.  on  5.  2).  Boreas  also  cleared  the  sky  of  clouds  and 
^^^  atmosphere  of  haze,  and  is  therefore  called  aiOpfiyiverriQ  by 
**-^Uaer,  Od.  5.  S96,  but  being  apt  to  be  very  rude,  blustery,  and 
'^^^^my,  was  generally  feared  and  avoided  by  sailors.  See  12. 
^«  and  Rem. 

-A.T  NON  SIC  PHRTGIUS  PENETRAT    LACEDAEMONA  PASTOR  (vS. 

^^^).- — ^At  non,  and  not  an  non.    So  9.  144 : 

.     .    .     **at  fion  viderunt  moenia  Troiae 
Neptuni  fabricata  manu  considere  in  ignes." 

^^   both  places  "  non  "  is  ironical — 7iof,  forsooth  !  and  in  neither 
P^ce  should  there  be  a  note  of  interrogation. 
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InACHTJS  ACRISIUSQUE  PATRES,  IfEDlAEQUE  MTCENAB  (V8.  i 

— "  Mediae  hebt  den  begriff  von  mycenae,  das  nioht  an 
kiiste,  Bondem  reoht  in  der  mitte,  im  innem  dee  auslandes  li< 
Thiel.  No ;  mediae  does  not  describe  the  situation  of  Myc 
with  respect  to  Argolis,  or  with  respect  to  Gtxeece  in  gen 
but  the  relation  of  the  origin  of  Tumus  to  Mycenae,  thai 
origin  of  Tumus  was  from  the  middle  of  Mycenae,  froni 
very  heart  of  Mycenae.     Compare  9.  738  : 

**  nee  muris  cohibet  patriis  media  Ard^a  Turnum" 

[not  surely  Ardea  in  the  middle  of  Italy y  or  in  the  middle  c 
country  of  the  Rutuli^  but  the  middle  of  ArdeUy  the  vety  hea 
Ardea].  Ovid,  writing  from  Tomi  to  his  friend  Macer  at  R 
ex  Pont.y  2.  10.  i9  : 

«  hio  68,  et  ignoras :  et  ades  celeberrimus  absens : 
inque  Getas  media  visus  ab  Urbe  venis" 

[^the  middle  of  the  city  ofMofne,  the  heart  of  Homey  as  we  w 
say  "the  middle  of  London,"  "  the  heart  of  London"].  . 
3.  80:  ^^  mediis  sed  natus -4^A^««"  [born  in  the  very  heat 
Athens].     Claud,  in  JEutrop.  1.  2 : 

*  *  tnoenibus  et  mediis  auditum  nocte  luporum 
murmur" 

[the  middle  of  the  city,  inside  the  vety  walls'].  Id.  Mapt.  1 
S.  2U5 :  "  mediis  invenimus  arvis  exanimem  Cyanen"  [the  mx 
of  the  fields].  Aen.  1.  113  :  "  mediis  fluctibus"  [the  middi 
the  waves].  And  so  precisely  I  understand  the  fitaov  Apyo 
Homer,  II.  6.  SU ;  Od.  1.  SU5y  15.  80,  about  which  Mr.  G 
stone  made  such  a  coil,  and  has  given  both  himself  and 
readers  so  much  trouble  to  so  little  purpose,  the  middl 
Argos,  the  l^art  of  ArgoSy  and  I  find  no  diflEerence  bet^ 
the  expression  Ap7e£  /jLetraw  {11.  6.  2;2Ji)  and  the  expres 
i/qvac  fiiv  tv  fiiaaricnv  {II.  13.  312). 

Vacua  atria  circum  (vs.  379). — "Ante  domum,"  He; 
Forbiger.  No ;  Wagner  and  Voss  are  right.  In  the  h 
exactly  as  in  English  we  say  :  "  round  the  hall,"  "  round 
room."     Else  why  vacua  ? 
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383-391. 

dant  animos  plagae  non  ctjrsu  seonior  illo 
teb  medias  urbes  aoitur  foptjlosque  feroces 
<iuin  etiam  in  silvas  8imulato  numinb  bacchi 
121 aius  adorta  nefas  maioremque  orsa  furorem 
:evolat  et  natam  frondosis  montibus  abdit 
ciuo  thalamtjm  eripiat  teucris  taedasque  moretur 
zeuoe  bacche  fremens  solum  te  viroine  dignum 
"vociferaxs  etenim  molles  tibl  sumere  thyr808 
te  ltjstrare  choro  sacrum  tibi  fascere  crinem 


P^^5.  LECT.  [punct,']  (vs.  390). 
^OCiyERAirS,  XTENIM  MOL.      Ill  Ribb. 

TOcrpEBANS.  ETENiH  MOL.    Ill  P.  Manut. ;  Brunck. 
^ociijBaAys  .  KiENiM  MOL.    Ill  Hejme ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.). 

▼0CXTERAN8  :    ETENIM  MOL.     Ill  La  Cerda  ;   Wakef.  ;    Lad.  ;    Wagn. 
{?rae9t,). 

VAR.  LECT,  (vs.  391). 

^^^^08  I  Rom, ;  "  In  plerisque  veteribus  codd.  cum  Romano  et  Medioeo 
iegitnr  choros,"  Pierius.  II  f .  Ill  Yen.  1470 ;  P.  Manut. ;  D. 
Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670).  The  passage  is  not  commented  on  by  Ser- 
Tins  (cod.  Dresd.). 

^O^ol  JlfeflT.  (CHOROSACR).  II J.  Ill  La  Cerda;  PhU.;  Heyne; 
Bnmok;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (edd.  Heyn.  and  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 


"^^irr  ANIMOS  PLAGAE. — "  Heynius  motum  conoitatiorem  turbi- 
^^  interpretatur ;  alii  de  pueronun  animis  ipso  ludo  acoensis 
^^^pixmt.  Et  hoc  verius  puto  etiam  quia  statim  sequitur  post 
^^ba  MiRATA  VOLUBILB  BuxuM.  Si  do  turbine  poeta  dixisset, 
J^^^^Uisset  post  cuRVATis  FERTUR   sPATiis,"  Peerlkamp.    The 
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argument  is  bad.     It  is  quite  according  to  Virgil's  habit 
to  interpose  a  parenthetic  description,  and  then  to  return  to  a^z^d 
complete  the  principal  subject,  or  subject  which  he  had  in  ha,«zzid 
when  he  so  deviated.     On  such  occasions,  too,  it  is  usual  ^"or 
him,  as  he  has  done  in  this  instance,  and  very  strikingly,  iAizmo, 
to  return  even  in  the  interposed  account  to  the  main  poini;      of 
the  principal  description  so  that  there  may  be  no  hiatus  betw^^Gn 
the  lajst  word  or  words  of  the  interposed  passage,  and  the  wor-^ds 
of  the   resumed  description.      In  the  present   case   volubii^e 
BuxuM  (the  very  subject  itself  of  the  main  description)  oosi- 
cludes  the  parenthetic  part,  and  is  fresh  in  the  mind  of  t^Xie 
reader  when,  in  the  words  dant  animos  plagak,  the  autbLOx 
returns  to  and  takes  up  again  the  main  description.     The 
nexion  is  scarcely  less  close  and  less  plain  than  if  a  relative 
personal  pronoun  ctti  or  ei  had  been  placed  as  connecting  HtiIc 
between  buxum  and  dant.   With  dant  animos  compare  9. 

.  •  .  **  qaibuB  haec  medii  fiducia  yalli 
fossaromque  morae,  leti  disorimina  parva, 
dant  onimoi  ;^* 

Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  1.  2.  85  : 

**  dant  animos  arcus  illis,  plenaeque  pharetrae  ; " 

Id.  A»u>r.  2.17.7 : 

"  dat  facies  animos  ;  facie  violenta  Corinna  est ; " 

Id.  Met.  6.  152 :  "  multa  dabant  animos  ;"  ibid.  10.  666  : 

**  adiiciunt  ani/nos  iuveni  clamorquo  favorque 
verbaque  dicentum :  *  nunc,  nunc  incumbere  tempos  ;  * '' 

Stat.  Theb.  S.  Ill : 

'*  dant  aminos  socer  augurio  fatalis  Adrastus, 
dotalesque  Argi ;  '* 


ibid.  6.  360  : 


**  tunc  aperit  [Apollo]  quis  fulmen  agat,  quia  sidera  ducat, 
spiritus,  uncle  (nil mi  fluviis,  quae  pahula  ventis 
quo  fonte  inimensuin  vivat  mare  ; '' 
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iripp.  Johan.  1.  SS7 : 

"  dant  animos  olamore  viri :  vox  ipsa  labores 
adinyat,  et  vires  nautis  et  gaudia  praestat ;  ** 

id.  1.  6U : 

"  dant  animot  socii  (clamor  tentoria  miscet) 
hortantiirqae  parem ;" 

all  which  instances,  no  less  than  in  the  Horatian, 

.  .  .  "  Parios  ego  primus  iambos 
oetendi  Latio,  numeros  animosque  seoutus 
Archiloclii," 

I.  in  our  text,  *'  animi "  exactly  corresponds  to  the  English 

Per  medias  urbes  agitur  populosque  feroces. — One  of 
«e  exaggerations  which  are  unhappily  of  but  too  frequent 
■jrrence  in  Virgil.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  our  epos  (we 
•"e  no  epos,  deserving  the  name,  except  that  of  Milton),  that 
e  not  similarly  disfigured. 

Maius  adorta  nefas. — ^Adoriri  is  to  set  about.  Compare 
i97 :  "  deducere  adorti  "  [set  about  to  take  away]  ;  and  Liv. 

9;  35.  51 ;  44.  11,  12 :  "oppugnare  adorti"  [set  about  to 
T-m]  ;  Oic.  pro  Sext.  87 :  "  Inermem  tribunum  alii  gladiis 
^hmfur"  [set  on  him  with  swords].  Nothing  can  be  more 
^  than  the  parallelism  (even  to  the  very  prei>osition)  between 

Latin  expression  adoriri  aud  the  English  set  on,  set  about, 
L  set-to. 
IFremens,  vociFERANs. — The  construction  is  rather  unusual, 

not  without  example,  the  two  co-ordinates,  frehens  and 
XPBRANS,  followed,  one  by  the  oratio  directaj  the  very  words : 
'^  BAOCHE,  the  other  by  the  obliqua,  the  words  put  into  the 
?uage  of  the  author  :  solum  te  virgine  dignum. 

Etenim  molles  tibi  sumere  thyrsos. — "  Ait  Amata  se 
^^re  Baccho  thyrsos,  se  lustrare  eum  chord,  se  crinem 

^ascere,"  Heyne.  "  Vociferatur  filiam  tibi  molles  stj- 
^B  thyrsos,  choros  circum  to  di(r.ere,^^  Wagner  {PraesU). 
^yne  is  wrong,  Wagner  doubly  wrong ;  Jtleyne  in  ascribing 
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the  words  to  Amata,  Wagner  in  not  only  ascribing  the  won 
to  Amata,  but  understanding  them  to  mean  that  it  is  Lavia 
who  takes  the  thyrsus,  who  dances  round  Bacchus,  and  lets  ha 
hair  grow.  Sumere  is  not  governed  by  vociferans.  It 
=  iumebat,  and  its  subject  is  Amata.  It  is  Amata  not  Lavmi 
who  is  the  Bacchanal,  who  takes  the  thyrsus,  who  dances  i 
choir  round  Bacchus,  who  lets  her  hair  grow  long.  Lavini 
does  not  make  her  appearance  at  all ;  Amata  has  hid  her  in  tl 
moimtains,  montibus  abdit.  From  exin,  vs.  341,  as  far  f 
CRiNEM,  vs.  391,  Alecto  and  Amata  are  the  sole  actors  on  tl 
scene.  Accordingly,  vs.  343,  amatae  ;  344,  quam  (Amatam) 
346,  Huic  (Amatae) ;  348,  furibunda  (Amata) ;  357,  locut 
EST  (amata)  ;  373,  experta  (Amata) ;  374,  videt  (Amata) 
375,  TOTAM  (Amatam) ;  377,  furit  lymphata  (Amata) ;  38^ 
agitur  (Amata) ;  386,  adorta,  orsa  (Aimata)  ;  387,  bvola* 
ABDIT  (Amata) ;  388,  eripiat,  moretur  (Amata) ;  389,  fri 
MENS  (Amata) ;  390,  vociferans  (Aimata),  sumere  (Amata) 
391,  lustrare,  pascere  (Amata).  Only  after  crinem  (veH 
391)  does  the  narrative  leave  for  a  moment  the  person  of  Amat 
in  order  to  describe  the  effect  of  the  contagion  of  Amata's  ei 
ample  on  the  other  women,  and  return  to  it,  to  the  person  c 
Amata,  again  immediately  at  verse  397,  ipsa  (Amata)  sustinet 
CANIT,  TORQUENS,  whcncc  it  gocs  ou  as  before ;  vs.  400,  claji a 
(Amata) ;  401,  amatae;  403,  mecu^  (Amata),  which  last  wor 
the  reader  will  observe  is  mecum,  not  as  it  would  have  been  ha 
Lavinia  been  a  party  with  her  mother  in  the  previous  proceed 
ings,  nobiscum.  No,  no ;  the  modest,  retiring  character  of  Lia 
vinia  is  not  thus  flagrantly  violated.  She  does  not  throw  off  aJ 
decency  (sine  more,  vs.  377,  and  see  Bem.  on  5.  694),  take  th 
thyrsus,  toss  her  hair  and  howl,  does  not,  Bacchanal  herself  i 
the  midst  of  a  Bacchanalian  choir,  sing  her  own  Hymenaea 
This  is  the  part  of  the  mother  : 

IFSA  INTEB  MBDIA8  FLAORANTEM  FERVIDA  FINUM 
8USTINBT,  AC  NATAB  TURNIQUE  CANIT  HTMEKAEOH 
8AM0VINEAX  TOBQUBNS  ACIBM. 

Lavinia  is  not  there,  is  as  little  there  as  Tumus.    She  is  hidde; 
far  off  among  the  woods  in  the  mountains.     Yoss  perceived  th 
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g'lstjjring  inoongruity  of  Lavinia's  being  at  one  and  the  same  time 

,l>dita"  and  taking  part  in  orgies  in  which  all  the  women  of 

city  joined,  but  saw  no  way  out  of  the  diJBBeulty  except  a 

considerable  and  wholly  unauthorized  alteration  of  the 

:  "  Es  Bind  [viz.,  w.  390,  391]  worte  der  mutter  von  ihrer 

Bacchus  geweihten  tochter,  wofern  man  die  lesart  etenim 

das  punct  nach  grin  em  zulasst.    Das  leidet  aber  das  vorige 

or  nioht,  dass  die  tochter  mitschwarme.     Das  etenim  ist 

ler  im  wege.      Man  lese  at  enim,  und  verbinde   fama 

lUSTRARE  CHORo. — ChoTus  is  a  uumbcr  of  persons  in  a 
.e,  either  singing  or  dancing,  or  both,  and  probably  at  the 
e  time  holding  each  others'  hands.     One  of  the  most  exqui- 
of  Ghiilio  Bomano's  all  exquisite  pictures  (in  the  Pitti  palace 
lorence)  is  the  chorus  of  the  Muses,  the  Muses  dancing 
id,  hand  in  hand.     Lustrare  is  to  go  round  and  round  a 
►ral  point  or  object.     Therefore  lustrake  choro  in  our  text 
the  motion  of  a  number  of  persons  either  singing  or 
^ing,  or  both,  round  and  round  a  central  point.     Amata  is 
lustrare  choro,  inasmuch  as  she  is  the  principal  person, 
^™^^^        leader  in  this  chorus.     She  is  said  lustrare  te  (Baoche), 
^^^^^^ohus  being  either  in  imagination,  or  under  some  figure,  the 
^xal  point  which  the  chorus  goes  round,  Imtrat,     Compare 
224 : 

**  agnoscunt  longo  regera  lwtrantc[\x.Q  choreic y 
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409-413. 

QUAM  DICTTUB  URBEM 
ACRISIONEIS  DANAE  FUNDASSE  COLONIS 
PRAECIPITI  DEL  ATA  NOTO  LOCUS  ARDEA  QUONDAM 
DICTUS  AVIS  ET  NUNC  MAGNUM  MANET  ARDEA  NOMEN 
SED  PORTUNA  FUIT 


VA£.  LECT.  (t8.  411). 

ARDEA*  I  Rom,^  Med, J  Ver,  (only  the  iirst  letter  distinotly  legible).  IXf. 
ni  Serv.  (ood.  Dresd.) ;  Ven.  1470;  IU)m.  1473;  Aldus  (1514);  P. 
Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Pott. ;  Jahn ; 
Siipfle;  Haupt;  Wagn.  (1861);  Ribb. 

A&DUA  I  **  Est  ARDUA  in  Medicco  et  aliquot  aliis  antiquis  codd./'  Pierixis. 
Ill  '*  Magkum  tenet  ARDEA  NOMEN.  BcuB  allusit,  nam  abdba  quasi 
Ardua  dicta  est,  i.  e.  magna  et  nobilis/'  Sery. ;  La  Cerda ;  Ruaeiui ; 
Catroeus ;  Phil. ;  Wakef . ;  Yoss. 


VAR,  LECT,  (vs.  412). 

TENET  in  ^^Retinet  quidem  nomen  adhuc,  sed  fortunam  primam  extinxit 
aetas,"  Schol.  Palimps.  Veron.  KeiPs  ed.,  p.  97, 1. 33;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
ed.  1861). 

TE 
MANET  \Med.  (MANET),  Ver,  (almost  illegible) ;  **  Manet  in  Mediceo  et 

aliquot  aliis  antiquis  codd.,"  Pierius ;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda  (maneat); 

D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck. ;  Wakef. ;  Lad. ;  Ribb. 


Praecipiti  delata  NOTO. — One  of  the  many  places  in  which 
Wagner  in  his  edition  of  Heyne's  Virgil  has  altered,  not  only 
gratuitously,  but  very  much  for  the  worse,  the  Heynian  punc- 
tuation :  '^  Mutata  interpunctione  colon  in  fine  versus  posui,  ut 


•  N.  B. — Audea  occurs  in  the  very  next  verse. 
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3  sequuntur,  pbaecifiti  delata  noto,  non  ad  Danaen,  sed 
klleoto  referantor ;  ad  illam  enim  ai  retuleris,  otiosa  sunt  et 
;niida"  (Wagn.,  1832).  Delata  belongs  not  to  Alleoto,  but 
3anae — Firstly,  because  suoh  is  the  order  of  the  words; 
»iidly,  because  the  train  of  thought  were  very  disagreeably 
:en  by  the  re-introduotion  of  Alecto  between  the  mention 
be  foundation  of  Ardea  by  Danae  and  the  mention  of 
ent  greatness  and  modem  insignifioanoe  of  that  place; 
rdly,  because  Alecto  has  no  assistance  from  the  winds  at 
1:76: 

''  Allecto  in  Teucroe  Stygiis  se  condtat  aliBy" 

trse,  notwithstanding,  so  exactly  parallel  to 

PS0TINU8  UnfC  FU8CU  TRIBTIS  DBA  TOLLITUR  ALI8. 

irthly,  because  tollitub  harmonizes  ill  with  PRAECiprn. 
thly,  because  however  correct,  however  justified  by  Ovid, 
8.  8U: 

**  dicta  Fames  Cereris  (quamyis  contraria  semper 
iUioB  est  open)  peragit,  perque  aera  vento 
ad  iussam  delata  domum  est," 

application  of  delatus  to  flying  objects  or  objects  carried 

wind  through  the  air,  the  ordinary  application  of  the  term 

rsons  passing  across  the  sea  from  one  shore  to  another, 

2:  ^^delati  in  portus,'*  5.  57:  "portus  delati  intramus 

*'  Plant.  Amph.  S.  2.  69  (ed.  in  usum  Delph.) : 

**  quid  si  e  portu  navis  hue  nos  dormientes  detulit  /" 

ST.  8. 16.  21 :  ^^  Elpis  Samius  natione,  in  Africam  dela- 
*'  Lucan.  2.  88  : 

.     .     .     *'  pelago  delatus  iniquo 
hostilem  in  terram ;  * ' 

13.  770: 

'*  Telcmus  interea  Siculam  delatus  ad  Aetnen, 
Tolemus  Eurymidcs,  quern  nulla  fefellerat  ales, 
Terribilem  Polyphemon  adit ; ' ' 

ise  "  delata  "  is  the  very  term  used  by  Hvd^**'—  ' 
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his  relation  of  the  story,  63  :  ^'  Quam  [Danaen j  pater  ob  st 
prum,  inclusam  in  area  oum  Perseo  in  mare  deieoit.    Ea  volu 
tate  lovis  delata  est  in  insulam  Seriphum."     Compare  SiL 
288  (of  the  landing  of  colonists  from  Zaoynthos  on  the  ooast 
Spain) : 

<<  mox  profugi  ducente  Nolo  adyertere  coloni ; " 

and  Stat.  Theb.  2.  193  : 

<<  nee  minus  haec  laeti  traliinms  solatia,  quani  si 
praecipiti  convuUa  Nolo  prospectet  amicam 
puppis  humnm." 

Seventhly,  because  Alecto  having  been  already  repiesentc 
flying— 

FU6CIS  TRISTI8  DBA  TOLLITUB.  ALIS 
AUDACI8  RUTULI  AD  MVBOS — 

the  view  afforded  by  "  delata  Allecto"  is  as  unnecessary  ai 
supererogatory  as,  there  having  been  no  previous  mention  wha 
ever  of  Danae's  arrival,  the  view  afforded  by  "  delata  Danae. 
/.  e.,  the  view  of  Danae's  arrival  by  sea,  is  not  merely  ornament 
but  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  picture.  I  should  n^ 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  establish  by  so  many  axgumen 
the  sufficiently  plain  connexion  of  delata  with  Danae  ("  Filia 
in  capsulam  misit,  et  in  mare  proiecit,  quae  delata  est  in  Li 
tium,"  Oynth.  Cenet.),  had  not  Wagner  in  his  own  edition  ( 
Virgil  of  1861,  even  while  sub  sikntio  restoring  the  conmi 
declared  in  the  words:  "Ai'deam  delata  Allecto  Tumi  an 
mimi  deturbat"  his  adherence  to  the  construction  for  the  sal 
of  exhibiting  which  he  had  in  1832  found  the  removal  of  U: 
comma  indispensable. 

Locus  ardea  quondam  dictus  avis,  et  nunc  magnum  mani 
ARDEA  NOMEN.  Sed  fortuna  fuit. — "  Ardea  nomen,  non  tai 
praecedentibus,  quam  potius  sequentibus  verbis  sed  F0RTXJ^ 
fuit  opposita  sunt,"  Forbiger,  following  Heyne,  whose  won 
are :  '^  Locus  quondam  a  maioribus  dictus  est  Ardea  ;  et  etiai 
num  NOMEN  urbis  magnum  ac  nobile  manet  ;  verum  fortui 
pristina  urbis  extincta  est."  This  view  of  the  construction  : 
I  think,  incorrect,  because  sed  marks  a  contrast  or  oppoidtio 
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ire  is  no  contrast  or  opposition  between  nunc  i^agnum 

ABDEA  NOMEN,  Understood  to  mean  no  more  of  the  city 

than  its  name,  and  fortuna  fuit.    On  the  contrary,  the 

tenoes,  if  immediately  connected  with  each  other,  should 

>en  united  not  by  sed,  but  by  et  or  nam.     No  more  of  the 

mins  t/uin  its  mere  name,  for  (or  and)  its  fortune  is  past. 

Pore  connect  fortuna  fuit  with  locus  ardea  quondam 

AVIS,  and  consider  the  words  et  nunc  magnum  manet 

NOMEN  to  be  thrown  in  parenthetically  :  the  place  teas  of 

J  called  Ardea  {which  great  name  continues  dawn  to  the  pre- 

f)  but  its  fortune  is  past.     I  think,  too,  that  it  has  been 

gratuitously  assumed  that  the  words  nunc  magnum 

ARDEA  NOMEN  mean  that  the  city  had  entirely  disap- 

leaving  only  its  name  behind  ('*  nimc  nihil  superest 

nomen,'*  Heyne).     This  may  be,  but  is  not  necessarily, 

3e.     The  words  will  equally  bear  the  less  strong  Jmean- 

te  city  is  no  longer  w/uit  it  teas,  no  longer  deserving  of  its 

ime.    Just  as  we  might  say,  speaking  of  Bome,  et  nunc 

I  manet  Roma  nomen,  without  meaning,  however,  that 

'as  at  present  no  such  city  as  Bome,  nothing  remaining 

^at  city  of  Bome  but  the  mere  name ;  and  just  as  Cicero 

r.,  act.  2,  lib.  6,  c.  72,  ed.  Orelli),  speaking  of  the  plunder 

pes  of  the  temple  of  the  Idaean  mother,  says :  "  teque, 

ima  mater  Idaea,  quam  apud  Enguinos,  augustissimo  et 

isfiimo  in  templo,  sic  spoUatam  reliquit,  ut  nunc  nomen 

Lfricani,  et  vestigia  violatae  religionis  maneant,  monu- 

victoriae,   fanique  omamenta  non   exstent,"  not  only 

i  meaning  that  the  temple  had  ceased  to  exist,  but  with 

ress  salvo  that  it  still  existed.     Compare  Lucan,  1.  135 : 

lagni  nominis  umbra,"  where  *^  nominis  "  is  not  fiame  in 

se  of  appellation  (the  shadow  of  an  appellation  being 

le),  but  name  in  the  sense  of  renaum,  reputation^  glory, 

'  as  the  expression  is  applied  by  Lucan  to  a  still  living 

decayed  man ;  it  is  applied  here  by  Virgil  to  a  still 

:   though  decayed  city.      '^  Infaustum  interluit  Allia 

'  verse  717,  is  a  reflection  of  the  same  kind,  the  same 

,  the  same  grammatical  structure,  and  occupying  the 

37  ♦ 
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same  position  in  the  verse.     Compare  also  Sil.  10.  582  (of  Ital; 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae) : 

.     .    .     "  nee  onim  superessc  iuuentam, 

oc  stare  Ausoniae  vacuum  sine  corpore  nomen.** 

Avis. — Doubtless  =  maioribus. 

Manet,  in  preference  to  tenet,  the  sense  of  manet  beini 
strong,  while  that  of  tenet  (soiz.  for  obtinet)  is  weak,  is  mor 
proper  for  a  grammatical  fop  than  a  great  poet. 

[•^Kfer].  Heyne  reads  ardea  quondam,  and  explains 
"  Urbs  olim  dicta  a  maioribns,  avis,  ardea  ;  manet  ea  urb 
etiamnum  magnum  nomen  ; "  an  explanation  not  to  be  admitted 
if  it  were  only  because  quondam  signifies  that  the  place  was  n< 
longer  in  Virgil's  time  called  as  it  had  been  called  in  the  tim« 
of  Yirgil's  ancestors.  La  Cerda  reads  ardua,  and  explains 
"  Didt  banc  urbem  avis,  i.e.  veteribus,  dictam  Arduam,  et  ind 
oorruptione  vocabidi  mansisse  Ardeam,"  an  explanation  equallj 
inadmissible,  first,  on  account  of  the  total  absence  of  any  evi 
dence  of  the  place's  having  been  ever  so  called ;  secondly,  oi 
account  of  such  derivation  of  the  name  Ardea  being  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  etymology  assigned  to  the  word  by  Hygi 
uus,  ap.  Serv. :  "  Licet  Hyginus  .  .  .  ab  augurio  avis  ardeai 
dictam  velit;"  and  thirdly,  because  the  words  nunc  manei 
signify  plainly  that  no  change  of  name  is  spoken  of,  but  on  th< 
contrary  the  continuance  of  the  place  down  to  the  present  (Vir 
gil's)  time  under  the  same  name — and  note  ardea  manet,  Ardei 
remains;  magnum  nomen,  a  great  name,  a  great  and/amous  name 
But  how  do  I  reconcile  this  manet,  this  remaining  nunc,  at  tin 
present  day,  of  Ardea,  the  same  city  of  Ardea,  with  the  sami 
famous  name — how,  I  am  asked,  do  I  reconcile  this  remaining 
this  manet  with  the  change  implied  by  quondam  ?  Nothin{ 
easier,  and  this  is  precisely  the  point,  the  point  which,  as  I  think 
both  Heyne  and  La  Cerda  and  all  commentators  have  missed 
Ardua  is  not  the  name  but  an  epithet  of  the  city,  locus  a&du 
QUONDAM  DicTus  AVIS.  Ardea  in  old  times  had  the  epiihc 
ARDUA,  it  was  "  ARDUA  Ardca,"  "  Ardea  ardua,"  on  account  c 
the  dignity  of  the  place :  "  Bene  allusit,  nam  Ardea  quasi  Ai 
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^ua  diota  est,  i.  e.  magna  et  nobilis,"  says  Servius,  right  in  the 
^^tter  of  fact  of  the  play  on  the  words  ardea  and  ardua,  but 
"^i^ng  that  the  town  owed  its  name  to  a  degeneration  of  the 
"«^ord  ARDUA  into  the  word  ardea.  Ardea  isras  "  magna"  and 
*  *  nobilis,"  a  great  and  noble  place,  a  great  and  noble  place  not 
naerely  according  to  Servius  but  according  to  Livy,  1.  56 :  "^r- 
r/iBam  Butuli  habebant,  gens,  ut  in  ea  regione  atque  in  ea  aetate, 
fi/citm praepoUem ;^^  according  to  Silius,  1.  667  : 

**  quum/f/Mf  nxmxum  dimittcret  Ardea  pubem  '* 

{yrtk^re  "  felix  nimium"  is  the  ardua  of  our  text) ;  according  to 
Silixis  again  in  his  imitation  of  our  author,  1.  291 : 

<<  firmavit  tenues  ortus  mox  Daunia  pubes, 
sedis  inops ;  misit  largo  quam  dives  alumno, 
magnanimxi  regvata  riris^  nunc  Ardea  nomen^^ 

(wlx^re  in  ^'magnanimis  regnata  viris"  we  have  the  ardua 
yfl^'^^ghty)  of  our  text,  and  in  "  nunc  Ardea  nomen,"  the  nunc 
MAO  jjxjM  TENET  ARDEA  nomen)  ;  and,  according  to  our  author 
Wmaelf,  7.  629 : 

'*  quinque  adeo  magnae  positis  incudibus  urbea 
tela  novant,  Atina  potens  Tiburque  superbum, 
Ardea,  Crustumerique  et  turrigorae  Antenmae  ;'* 

••^^  isras  besides  strongly  fortified  and  difficult  to  be  taken 
"y  assault  (see  Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Rotna,  1,  p.  245 :  "  Se  I'altezza 
della  cittadella  de  Ardea  reca  sorpresa  dall'alto,  non  e  meno  bella 
*  "^edersi  da  basso ;  potendosi  meglio  godere  le  parti  intatte  del 
^^^^^to  in  questo  lato  orientale"),  therefore  ardua  in  the  literal 
^®^8e  of  the  word  also.  It  was  usual,  therefore,  to  add  to  it  the 
©pithet  not  "magna,"  not  "nobilis,"  but  on  account  of  the 
^literation,  ardua,  and  to  say  "  Ardea  ardua." 

If  I  am  told  that  dicta  (locus)  ardua  can  mean  nothing 

®^®^  than  that  ardua  was  the  actual  name  of  Ai'dea,  and  that, 

**^^pting  the  reading  ardua,  I  must  accept  La  Cerda's  explana- 

^^iXy  I  reply  that  diet  us  is  used  no  less  commonly  of  epithets  or 

^^l^tivee  than  of  proper  names,  ea-.  f/r.y  Ovid,  Fa-^if,  3,  597 : 

'*  tunc  prinium  Dido/t/Zo:  est  dicfn  Borori, 

ot  quaecunque  aliquam  corpore  pr(>ssit  humuiu,** 
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and  is  used  precisely  in  this  manner  by  Ovid  when  speaking  or 
this  self-same  Ardea  and  in  conjunction  with  the  exactly  oo: 
sponding  epithet  "  potens,"  Met.  1U»  573  :  '*  cadit  Ardea  Tumo 
sospite  dicta  potens,"  where  "  dicta  potens"  is  precisely  thi 
DICTU8  ARDiJA  of  ouF  tcxt,  and  where  "Turno  sospite"  is 
dsely  the  sed  fortuna  fuit.      La  Cerda's  reading,  ardua 
therefore,  is  to  be  adopted  even  contrary  to  the  weight  of 
authority,  but  the  word  is  to  be  written  with  a  small  a,  anc:^ 
taken  in  a  sense  diametrically  opposite  to  La  Cerda's  given 
the  passage.      The  better  to  point  out  this  sense,  the 
should  be  printed  in  italics. 


423-432. 


REX — lUBET 


QuAESiTAS  SANGUINE  (vs.  423). — This  mention  of  wars  in  which^:^^ 
Tumus  had  shed  his  blood  fighting  for  Latinus  seems  rather^^^ 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  at  the  commencement  of 
Book  that  a  long  and  profound  peace  in  Latium  had  pi 
the  arrival  of  the  Trojans  : 

**  rex  arva  Latinus  et  urbes 
iam  spnior  hnga  placidas  in  pace  regebat." 

Placid  A  cum  nocte  iaceres  (vs.  427). — Commentators  have 
not  observed  how  very  mal'd-propoa  in  this  place  is  the  second 
person.  Tumus  is  lying  asleep,  as  we  are  informed  both  at  the 
commencement  of  the  story,  vs.  414,  and  at  the  end  of  it,  vs. 
458.  While  he  is  so  lying  asleep,  Alecto  in  the  form  of  Calybe 
appears  to  him  and  informs  him  that  she  brings  him  a  message 
from  Juno  which  she  was  ordered  to  deliver  to  him  in  his  sleep. 
Who  ever  heard,  in  all  the  history  of  romance,  of  anything  simi- 
lar ?  the  whole  verisimilitude  of  the  vision  destroyed  in  one  word 
by  the  apparition  itself !     Is  it  not  plain  that  iaceres  is  a  mere 
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blunder  of  a  transcriber,  and  that  with  the  anonymous  oritio  in 
the  S^iacel.  VirgiLy  p.  308,  we  should  read  iacerem  P    The  pre- 
tended Calybe  informs  Tumus  that  she  had  had  a  vision  in 
whiclx   she  was  commanded  by  Juno  to  deliver  a  message  to 
Tumus,  exactly  as  we  have  seen,  Book  5.  635,  the  pretended 
Beroe  inform  the  Trojan  women  that  she  had  had  a  vision  in 
which  Cassandra  put  a  lighted  torch  into  her  hand,  and  com- 
manded her  to  go  and  set  fire  to  the  Trojan  ships : 

*'  nam  mihi  Cassandrae  per  somnum  vatis  imago 
ardentefl  dare  visa  faces/* 

It  Was  on  the  one  hand  as  unnecessary  and  maUd-propoa  for 
Calybe  to  tell  Tumus  that  she  had  been  commanded  to  deliver 
him  the  message  while  he  was  asleep,  as  it  was  on  the  other 
hand  proper  and  even  necessary  that  she  should  inform  him 
that  she  had  received  the  message  for  him  when  she  was  her- 
self asleep. 

Caelestum  vis  magna  (vs.  432). — "  '  Nee  dubites,'  inquit, 

*  accepta  perficere  ;  quum  coeptis  tuis  affuturus  sit  potentissimo- 

nmx  numinimi  favor ;  et  id  luno  praecepit  magnae  potentiae,' 

h.e.  quae  plus  posset  quam  dii  ceteri,"  Donat. ;  followed  by 

Wagner  (1861) :  '^  magnum  aliquod  numen,  luno,"  erroneously, 

w  I  think;  the  reference  not  being  to  the  special  power  either  of 

•uno  or  any  other  divinity,  but  to  the  divine  power  generally. 

-^d  so  Heyne,  correctly :  "  magnum  deorum  numen,  to  twv 

^^^^  icporocy  dii ; "  and  Voss  :  "  so  will's  gottergewalt."     It  is 

^  ^  Calybe  had  said  :  "  Don't  despise  these  conmiands  of  Juno ; 

^^Bmemlj^P  the  great  power,  the  great  vis,  of  the  celestials." 

^yi^  first  informs  Tumus  that  she  is  the  bearer  of  Juno's 

'^^^nmands: 

IPHA  PALAM  PARI  OMNIPOTBNR  SATURNIA  IlTftSIT  ; 

next  specifies  the  conmiands : 

QUAHB  AOB,  BT  ARMABI  PUKEM,  PORTISQUE  MOVBRI 
LAETUS  IX  ARMA  TUBE,  ET  PHRYOIOH  QUI  PLrMIXE  PULCHRO 
CONSBDERE  DUCKS  PICTASQUE  EXUKE  CARINAS  : 

Mid  utially  assigns  the  reason  why  the  commands  sliould  bo 
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obeyed :  caelestum  vis  magna  itjbet,  viz.,  because  the  pow 
of  the  "  caelestes,"  one  of  whom  Juno  is,  is  great,  therefore  n 
to  be  trifled  with.  Juno  is  included  under  the  general  ter 
caelestum,  exactly  as  1.  15,  Juno's  mind  is  included  und 
"  animis  caelestibus."  See  Remm.  on  "  vi  supenmi,'*  1.  8,  ax 
on  "animis  caelestibus,"  1. 15  ;  and  compare  Cio.  2^*0  MiUme  (0 
Lamb.,  p.  556) :  "  Neo  vero  quisquam  aliter  arbitrari  potest,  ni 
qui  nuUam  vm  caelestem  esse  ducit,  numenve  divinum,"  whe] 
"vim  caelestem"  is  altogether  general,  is  the  celestial  powi 
contrasted  with  human  power ;  and  so  in  our  text. 

Vrom  the  glosses  of  Servius  and  Ascensius  ^"  aut  per  dei 
nitionem  ipsa  luno  est  vis  deorum  ;  aut  per  augmentum,  suas 
primo  per  se,  deinde  per  lunonem,  postremo  per  omnium  vii 
deorum,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion) ;  "  Scilicet  aut  ipsa  Iimo,  aut  tol 
manus  superorum,"  Ascensius),  eacli  leaving  the  reader  his  fn 
choice  betweein  the  two  rival  interpretations,  and  neither  makin 
even  the  slightest  allusion  to  a  third,  may  be  inferred,  on  the  01 
hand,  how  equally  divided  into  two  camps  were  ancient  opinioi 
respecting  this  passage,  and,  on  the  other,  how  entirely  bot 
camps  were  agreed  that  no  third  camp  was  possible.  The  glor 
of  forming  the  third  camp  was  reserved  for  Peerlkamp :  "  Foi 
tasse  MAGNA  pro  res  magnas,  magnum  ac  memcyrahile  facinua  a  1 
ex&pectaty  ut  peregnnos  ex  Italia  pel//js,^^  But  why  should  anti 
quity  be  so  divided  into  two  camps  respecting  the  meaning  c 
this  passage  ?  Why  should  Donatus  have  no  doubt  or  hesita 
tion  in  referring  to  Juno  alone  an  expression  at  first  sight  s 
plainly  referrible  to  celestial  or  divine  power  generally,  cables 
TUM  VIS  MAGNA?  au  cxpressiou  which  in  the  form  of  "  vis  caeles 
tis"  is  so  clearly  and  unequivocally  used  by  Cicero  (as  above 
without  the  least  reference  to  Juno,  and  in  the  plain  obviou 
and  grammatical  sense  of  the  words :  celestial  or  dimne  power ^  th 
celestial  OT  divine poicer  by  which  the  tcorld  is  governed;  the  "vi 
superum  "  of  Aen.  1.  8,  And,  scarcely  less  extraordinary,  wh; 
should  Servius  represent  the  two  so  very  different  interprets 
tions  as  equally  likely  to  be  true ;  nay,  assign  first,  and,  c 
course,  with  first  place  first  importance,  to  the  interpretation 
apparently  and  at  first  sight  least  likely  to  be  true  ("  aut  pe 
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defi^^f=£onem  ipsa  luno  est  vis  deomm ;  aut,  per  augmentum, 

»rimo  per  se,  deinde  per  Iimonem,  postremo  per  omnium 

)rum")  P    A  clue  to  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  is,  per- 

be  foimd  in  the  ^'  per  definitionem"  of  Servius's  gloss. 

Jt*^^^>     the  queen  of  heaven,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Jove,  is  a 

^efiAxtdon  or  specification  of  vis  cablestum,  is,  par  excellence^ 

-vx»  ^-^BLBSTUM,  and  therefore  the  commands  of  Juno,  whatever 

oicKX:^OTBNS  SATTJKNIA  lussiT  (vs.  428)  are  the  commands  of  the 

oAB'C'^sxuM  VIS  MAGNA,  VS.  432 ;  that  is  to  say,  Virgil  in  the 

^^or^^  CAELESTUM  VIS  MAGNA  lUBET  docs  uo  morc  than  return 

^**^  to  and  repeat  in  a  slightly  changed  form  what  he  had  said 

^  'He  words :  OBfNiPOXENS  saturnia  iussit.     Still  more  to  jus- 

*y    this  interpretation  we  have  in  Jimo's  Greek  appellation 

"/*«  the  very  notion  of  vis  embodied  (Hesych.  in  roc.  Hpa  kqi 

^^  ^'  TOP  aipa  Kai  rijv  yijv,  ij  aXicii,  koi  oivoc),  and  in  the  verse  of 

►nius,  Idyll.  I^,  "  monosyllaba  de  deis  " : 


**  ot  soror  et  coniux  fratris,  regina  deum  Vi*,** 

^*^^  identification  as  plainly  as  possible  of  Hpa  (Jimo)  and  Vis, 
^ot  merely  in  name  but  in  nature.     Nor  let  it  be  alleged  that 
®^oli  identification  of  Hpa  and  vis  is  below  the  epic  dignity,  and 
^o^^ever  admissible  and  even  to  be  expected  in  Ausonius,  is 
^^lioUy  inadmissible  in  Virgil.     On  the  contrary,  a  similar  play 
^*^    Words,  similar  allusions  to  the  real  or  supposed  meanings  of 
^^"■^s,  occur  in  all  languages,  are  used  by  all  writers,  and  capti- 
minds  not  captivated  by  nobler  means.     Phoebus  Apollo 
Jelf  as  the  Delphi  oracle  quoted  by  Tzetzes  ad  Lycophrmi. 
®S,  expressly  informs  us : 

ovK  tri  Tlix\cuf/My  KKriOrjirfcUi  avrap  AiroAAw 
HpaK\fa  8c  (re  ^oifios  tiruvvfwv  f^oyofxa(fij 
c{  Hpas  yap  tv  ay$p»xots  Kktos  a<f>$irov  c|cis, 

^^'^e  Palaemon  his  new  name  of  Hercules  on  account  of  the 
*^^^^c  he  was  to  derive  from  this  very  Hpa  (whether  in  the  sense 
'^Uno,  or  in  the  sense  of  vis,  no  matter ;  nor  would  it  be  easy 


'^a-days  to  decide)  and  the  address  of  Alecto  in  the  form 
^alybe,  lUNONis  anus  templique  sacerdos  in  the  middle 
^l^e  night  to  sleeping  Tumus  is  as  dignified  and  oracular  as 
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any  address  from  heaven  need  be,  not  even  that  of  the  Haip^ 
Celaeno  excepted,  and  the  play  upon  Juno's  name,  Hpa,  at  leas 
as  noble  and  worthy  of  Virgil  as  the  play  upon  "mensas"  whid 
determined  for  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  their  settling  point  ii 
Hesperia,  and  was  celebrated  on  the  spot  by  religious  observ 
anoes : 

'^  nunc  pateras  libate  lovi,  precibusque  yocate 
Anchisen  genitorem,  et  idna  reponite  mensis. 
sic  deinde  effatus  frondenti  tempora  ramo 
implicat,  et  Oeniomque  loci  primamque  deomm 
Tellurem,  Nymphasquc,  et  adhuc  ignota  piecatur 
flumina,  turn  Noctem,  Noctisque  orientia  signa, 
Idaeumque  lovem,  Phrygiamque  ex  ordine  Matrem 
inyocat,  et  duplices  caeloque  Ereboque  parentes," 

religious  observances  not  only  recognized  and  accepted,  buj 
responded  to  on  the  spot  by  ever  watchful  and  thankful  heaved 

**  hio  Pater  Omnipotcns  ter  caelo  clams  ab  alto 
intonuit,  radiisque  ardentem  lucis  et  auro 
ipse  manu  quatiens  ostendit  ab  aethere  nubem. 
diditur  hie  subito  Troiana  per  agmina  rumor 
adyenisse  diem,  quo  debita  moenia  condant : 
certatim  inBtaurant  epulas  atque  omine  magno 
crateras  laeti  statuunt  et  vina  coronant." 


438-472. 

FT  X(JE CERTATIM 


VAJi.  LECT.  (vs.  444). 
QUIS  BELLA  QERENDA  I  Vat,^  Rom,y  Med,  (qITIS  OF  QITKIS).    HI  Veil.  1470; 

p.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;  Wakef. ; 
Weiohert;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Led,  Virg,y  and  ed.  1861);  Lad.; 
Ilaupt;  Ribb. 

QUIS  BELL-\  GERENDA  III  not  clted  by  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.)  OMITTED 
OR  STIGMATIZED  Hoync;  Hrunck  ;  Heumann  (Ribb.  a/ /or.) 
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(v8.  438). — Invent. 
"VicTA  SITU  (vs.  440). — Qj?  vieta  situ  ;  vicrrA  being  substi- 
by  some  copyist,  who  did  not  understand  how  vieta  ootdd 
Form  the  part  of  a  dissyllable. 

Quia  BELLA  GERBNDA  (vs.  444). — Heyne  affixes  asterisks  to 

words,  and  observes  :  ^'  Cum  Heumanno  Burmannus  bene 

^v^dit  esse  resoindenda,  ut  ab  aliena  manu  assuta."    Wagner  has 

amoved  the  asterisks,  and,  as  I  think,  with  great  propriety. 

viBi  been  in  the  emphatic  position  these  words  would  not 

been  necessary,  but  the  sense  absolutely  requiring  that  the 

^^ot^phatio  i>osition  should  be  occupied  by  sella,  it  became  ne- 

^Gfisary  to  throw  in  a  make-weight  in  order  to  fix  the  reader's 

kt^^fc^ntion  sufficiently  on  vibi  ;  or,  to  make  my  meaning  clearer, 

in  its  eeoondary  position  in  the  Une  does  not  alone  and  by 

sufficiently  contrast  with  the  object  [feminae  understood) 

which  it  is  put  in  opposition.     It  was  impossible  to  put  it 

tmost  in  the  line,  both  on  accoimt  of  the  rhythm,  and  on 

of  the  necessity  of  making  sella  emphatic  by  position; 

words  QUis  BELLA  OERENDA  are  therefore  added  to  give 

^^ight  to  viRi.    That  the  words  are  genuine  is  further  shown 

oy  the  more  or  less  similar  sentiment  so  frequently  met  with 

^l«ewhere,  as  Horn.  //.  6.  U^O  (Hector  to  Andromache)  : 

oAX'  CIS  oucov  lowra  ra  (T*  avrris  tpya  ico/a^c, 
urroy  r*  tiKeucarriv  re,  km  afufftwoXoiai  iccAcuc 
^pyov  fvoixctf'tfai.     iroXt/ios  d'  oMiptatri  ficXi9<rct 
muriF,  cfioi  8c  /taXurrOf  roi  1\m  tyytyaiounv. 


B2 


O..^ 


a? 


Heracl.  711  (lolaus  to  Alcmena)  : 

UF^fMtv  yap  aXjeri.     <roi  dc  xP^  rovrwy  [puerorum]  /icAciv. 

,  Art,  Amat,  1.  182  (of  young  Octavius  Caesar) : 

'*  bellaque  non  puero  tractat  agenda  puer.'* 

^AHTAQUE  8E  FACiBs  APERiT  (v8. 448). — "  Semoto  auili  vultu 
finxerat,  et  quo  se  induerat,"  Servius.     '*  Nam  horrendi 
ex  capite  sibilant,  et  dira  deae  facies  vera  apparet. 
Ta  pro  talisy^  Heyne.     '^  Intellige  faciem  in  mains  auctam 
aaui  assimilata,  ut  consentaneum  est,  parva  fuerat,"  Wag- 
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ner.  "  Quum  cemeret  faciem  Furiae,  deposita  anili  forma,  ex 
orescentem  in  ingentem  magDitudinem  ;  nisi  quis  velit  e» 
explicationem  superioris ;  i.  e.  tot  se  hydrorum  faciee  aperae 
runt,  et  serpentium  hiatus  ostentarunt,"  Lemaire.  But  th 
only  word  requiring  explanation  is  precisely  the  word  all  thes 
commentators  have  left  unexplained,  viz.,  facies.  The  questioi 
is,  what  is  meant  by  this  word  facies — whether  the  faoe,  a 
their  sufficiently  obscure  words  seem  to  indicate  ("  vultu  quen 
finxerat,"  Servius),  or  the  whole  figure,  form,  appearance  of  tli 
Fury.  That  it  is  the  latter,  not  the  former,  I  have  no  doubt 
and  I  think  the  word  tanta  shows  plainly  that  it  is,  unlea 
indeed  we  are  content  to  imagine  that  the  Fury's  stature  re 
mained  of  the  size  suitable  to  Calybe  while  her  face  assumei 
enormous  proportions,  a  picture  methinks  fitter  for  a  moden 
nursery  tale  than  for  the  Aeneid.  No,  no ;  facies  is  the  whol 
aspect,  form,  appearance  of  the  Fury,  enlarged  to  her  natura 
size,  and  hissing  with  all  her  serpents,  the  person  or  figure  o 
the  Fury.  And  so  Voss,  correctly :  "  so  gross  breitet  sioh  am 
die  gestalt.  We  have  the  same  term  applied  to  the  whole  ap 
pearance  of  a  Fury,  6.  575  :  ^'  facies  quae  limina  servat ! "  ai 
we  would  say:  "What  a  figure  I"  Compare  8.  194,  wher 
"  Caci  facies  dira"  is  not  the  dire  face  of  Caciis^  but  Cacus^s  din 
form,  the  dire  Jig  tire  of  Cams;  also  12.  416 :  "  faciem  circumdat= 
nimbo"  [wo^  with  a  nimbus  about  her  face,  but  with  a  nimbiK 
about  her  whole  person]  ;  and  Manil.  2.  755  : 

**  ut  rudibus  pueri<»  Tnon«»tratur  litera  primum 
yex  facie lu  nonieuque  simm." 

It  is  in  this  sense,  not  in  the  restricted  or  special  sense  olface 
that  the  word  facies  is  oftenest  used  by  Virgil. 

With  our  text,  compare  further — the  probable  source  whence 
Virgil  drew  this  very  grand  picture — the  account  Callimachu: 
has  given  in  his  Hymn  to  Ceren^  of  that  goddess  appearing 
under  the  form  of  Nicippe,  the  keeper  of  her  temple,  with  he 
fillet  and  other  emblems  in  her  hand,  to  the  man  who  violates 
the  sanctity  of  her  temple  by  cutting  down  the  sacred  trees 
compare  her  ordering  him  to  desist,  and  when  he  not  only  re 
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fused  but  in  return  insulted  and  threatened  her,  her  assumption 
of  li^x:  natural  size  : 

AoftaTY}/)  8'  wparov  ri  Kortcnraro'  ytivaro  8*  a  0€vs' 
iBfiara  fitv  x^P^^f  f^f^ii\a  8c  oi  arltar*  OKvfiww. 

WTxo  can  doubt  that  this  is  the  tanta  se  facies  aperit  of  Vir- 
gil^  a  much  more  modest,  but  <*ssentially  the  same,  picture  ? 

En  ego  victa  situ,  quam  veri  effeta  senectus  arma  inter 
reotjm  falsa  formidine  lt7dit,  respice  ad  haec ;  adsum  dira- 
ru^i  ab  sbde  sororum,  bella  manu  letumque  gero  (w.  452- 

o). The  structure  is  en  ego  bella  manu  lbtumque  gero,  the 

words  viciA  SITU,  quam  veri  effeta  senectus  arma  inter 
RKc*UM  falsa  FORMIDINE  LUDiT,  bonowcd  from  vs.  440,  being 
meirely  supplementary  to  ego,  and  the  line  respice  ad  haec  : 
A]>si7M  DiRARUM  AB  SEDE  SORORUM,  being  parenthetic. 

£jN  EGO  GERO,  &c. — Ego  is  emphatic,  and  contains  this 
mecuiing :  Tou  think  it  in  you  kings  who  wage  war  and  peace^  but 
hehold  it  is  I  who  do  so ;  it  is  /,  this  woman  victa  situ  who  carries 
*«  ^er  hand  war  and  death  ! 

Haec  (vs.  454)  the  torch  which  she  carried  in  her  hand  and 
the  snakes  of  the  whip :  look  at  these,  and  know  who  I  am,  and 
whe7*e  leome/romyYiz.,  dirarum  ab  sede  sororum.  The  editors, 
not  understanding  the  structure  here,  placed  a  semicolon  at  lu- 
DiT  and  another  at  sororum  ;  also  a  colon  at  haec,  as  if  haec 
referred  to  the  words  adsum  dirarum  ab  sede  sororum,  and 
BELL^  MANU  LETUMQUE  GERO,  aud  the  scuse  wcrc.  Mind  this, 
^^•>  t/iat  I  am  herefrom  the  seat  of  the  Furies,  and  carrying  war 
and  death  in  my  hand.  In  order  that  the  pimctuation  should 
P^^^t  to  the  true  structure  and  sense,  the  semicolons  and  colon 
must  te  removed,  and  in  place  thereof  a  comma  must  be  placed 
^  ^XJniT,  a  comma  at  sororum,  a  semicolon  at  haec,  and  the 
™^  K"ESPiCE,  &c.,  placed  within  parenthetic  marks. 

•Rbspice  ad  HAEC. — ^As  WO  Say :  hok  here. 

^blla  manu  lethumque  GERO. — So  Eurip.  Rhesus,  273 
(Hector  to  the  shepherd  who  comes  as  messenger) : 

EK.    'Kawrtu  Xc^wv  /iot  ras  wpotravkuovs  rvxcts' 

fiaxftf  ^P<*  X*^P^^  '^o<  8o/>i7  0a<rTa(ofifv. 
Arr.  roiavra  Kayu  (rrjfJMyvv  tKriKvSa. 
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Arma  amens  fremit  (vs.  460),  theme ;  arma  toro  tect 
QUE  requirit  (vs.  460),  first  variation ;  saevit  amor  ferri,  e^ 

SCELERATA  IN8ANIA  BELLI,  IRA  SUPER  (vv.  461-2),  SeOOIld  Vari 

tion. 

FURIT   INTUS  AQUAI  FUMIDUS  ATQUK  ALTE  SPUMIS  EXUBE 

AMXis  (w.  464-5). — Virtually,  though  not  in  regular  form, 
variations  of  the  theme  exultant  aestu  latices  (vs.  464 
Compare  Horn.  Od.  12.  237  (of  Charybdis  vomiting  forth  th 
sea  which  it  had  swallowed) : 

riToi  o7^  c^e/iccrcM,  \€0rif  ws  ty  xvpt  iroAAcv, 
waa^  oyofJLOpfivptffKt  KUKcofiftnit  u^ocrc  8*  ax^i? 
oKpoKTi  ffKowtKouriv  ciT*  afufpOTtpotffty  mwrtr. 


Polluta  pace  (vs.  467). — "  Vel  sua,  vel  Troianorum, 
vius.    "  Violata  iam,  sciz.,  consilio,  conatu  et  voluntate 
Forbiger.     No ;  Heyne  is  right :  "  violata  iam  a  Latino, 
peace  spoken  of  is  the  peace  up  to  this  time  existing 
Tumus  and  Latinus  (vs.  426 :  tege  pace  latinos)  which 
has  been  now  violated  by  Latinus,  who  is  about  to  cast  off 
nus  and  give  his  daughter,  and  by  consequence  his  kingdom,  t 
Aeneas.     And  so  Yoss,  correctly : 

**  rasch  nach  entweiheten  bunde  zur  krieg^sfahrt  gegen  LatmnB 
ruft  er  dcr  junglinge  haupter." 

lubet  arma  parari,  tutari  italiam,  detruderb  finib 
uostem  (w.  468-9). — Arma  parari,  tutari  italiam,  detr 
DERE  FiNiBus  HosTEM,  three  independent  sentences  in  place 
the  single  one  armis  detrudere  hostem  Italia;  in  other  wo: 
the  whole  sense  expressed  by  a  theme  and  two  variations. 

Certatim  (vs.  472). — Ital.  a  gara.    There  is  no  conespon. 
ing  English  expression. 
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479-510. 


HIC — SECURI 


O  SUBITAM  CANIBUS   BABIEM  COCYTIA  VIRGO  OBIICIT,  ET  NOTO 
^-A^X^BS    CONTINGIT  ODORE,    UT   CERVUM   ARDENTES   AGERENT  (w. 

47^^81). — Ut  depends,  not  on  contingit,  but  on  rabiem,  as 
^f  "V"i]^  had  said:  virgo  canibus  contingens  nares  noto  odore, 

*^^IXCIT  RABIEM  UT  AGERENT   CERVUM,  f.  e.,  RABIEM   agetldi  CER- 

^'^^«;  exactly  as  Columel.  6.  35:  "Equarum  nota  rabiesy  ut 
^^uxx  in  aqua  imaginem  suam  viderint,  amore  inani  oapiantur, 
®*'  X^r  huno  oblitae  pabuK,"  &e.  Et  noto  nares  contingit 
^i>OitE,  is,  after  our  author's  usual  manner,  explanatory  and 
^^iXi  jlementary  of  rabiem  obiicit,  not  at  all  connected  with  ut; 
**  if  he  had  said :  contingens  nares  noto  odore,  obiicit  rabiem 

^"r    -(^GERENT,  &c. 

Quae  prima  laborum  causa  fuit  (vs.  481),  theme ;  bello- 
^^^^  animos  accendit  agrestes  (vs.  482),  variation. 

Cervus  (vs.  483). — Bonstetten,  who  visited  Torre  Patemo, 
tixo  site  of  Laurentum,  in  the  year  1803,  informs  us  that  deer 
**^iU  exist  in  that  neighbourhood. 

^ANUM   PATiENS   (vs.  490). — "  Patieus   illim  rei  dicimus. 

'^^de  apparet  unum  u  causa  metri  esse  detraotum,"  Servius. 

Xxi.  codicibus  aliquot,  manuum,  ubi  manif esta  synizesis ;  sub- 

^^^'^'Otum  tamen  u  alterum  plerique  malunt,  et  ita  codices  emen- 

^^^tiores  habent.      Quanquam  nihil  prohibet,  manum,   quarto 

^^^^^  inservire  participio,"  Pierius.     I  disagree  with  the  latter 

P^art  of  Pierius's  observation,  and  agree  entirely  with  Servius,  on 

*^^  ground  that  sense  requires  patiens  to  be  an  adjective,  as  in 

^  Jaaany  other  similar  sentences ;  "  patiens  laborum,"  "  patiens 

^Poriim,"  "  patiens  Phoebi,"  &c.     If  we  imderstand  patiens  to 

^  a^  verb  governing  manum  in  the  accusative,  the  words  must 

^*er  to  a  particular  occasion  on  which  the  deer  submitted  to  be 

*^^J^dled ;  but  this  is  plainly  not  the  sense  intended,  the  author 
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describing,  as  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  the  general  oh 
racter  of  the  animal,  not  its  conduct  on  a  particular  occasion. 

HUNC   PROCUL    ERRANTEM    RABIDAE    VENANTIS    lULI  COMM 

VERE  CANES  (w.  493-4). — This  is  one  of  those  cases  in  whi 
our  author  returns  back  to  a  point  where  he  had  left  his  din 
narrative,  in  order  to  explain  circumstances  which  a  prose  wrii 
would  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  in  historic  order.  Havi] 
first  presented  us  with  lulus  and  his  dogs  hunting,  and  th 
having  set  them  on  a  particular  scent,  our  author  stopped  8h< 
at  vs.  481  above  to  inform  us,  first,  that  the  himting  of  the  pi 
ticular  deer,  whose  scent  they  had  fallen  on,  excited  the  ang 
of  the  peasants  and  so  made  them  ready  to  second  Tumus  in  1 
war  against  the  Trojans ;  and  secondly,  to  describe  the  partic 
lar  circumstances  connected  with  the  deer  which  called  forth  t 
anger  of  the  peasants  at  its  being  hunted.  Having  given 
this  information  in  the  long  digression,  between  lines  481  si 
493,  he  now,  at  vs.  493  returns  to  the  point  which  he  had  Ic 
at  481,  and  proceeds  with  the  description  of  the  chase.  See,  f 
numerous  instances  of  the  same  kind,  Kem.  on  1.  151. 

Babidae. — On  the  scent  (rabiem  obiicit,  vs.  479),  and 
fall  cry, 

Commovekk. — See  Rem.  on  "  commotus,"  1.  126. 

Fluvio  quum  forte  secundo  deflueret  ripaque  abst 
viRiDANTE  LEVARET  (w.  494-5). — Both  La  Cerda  and  Hey: 
understand  the  meaning  to  be  that  the  deer  had  swum  do^ 
the  stream  and  was  on  the  bank  enjoying  the  shade,  when  s 
was  started  by  the  hounds — "  Nihil  enim  aliud  dicit,  qua 
post  defluxum,  i.e.  natationem,  successisse  ripae  ad  levand 
AESTUs,"  La  Cerda ;  "  lam  defluxerat^  ut  bene  Cerda  aod] 
DEFLUERET,  ct  sanc  CANES  cum  rcficientcm  se  commoyenu 
excitarunt,"  Heyne.  Both  commentators,  however,  err,  and  t 
meaning  is  that  the  deer  was  started  by  the  hounds  as  she  w 
swimming  down  the  stream,  and  enjoying  (in  the  stream)  t! 
shade  afforded  by  its  banks.  Commovere  cum  deflueret 
perfectly  explicit,   marks  unmistakably  the  time  when  ;   ai 

RIPA  AESTUS  VIRIDANTE  LEVARET  is  explanatory  of  DEFLUERE 

assigns  the  reason  why  the  deer  **  defiuebat,"  viz.,  to  assoaf 
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;he  heat  she  was  suffering.  Nothing  oould  be  more  incorrect, 
Here  inadmissible,  than  to  understand  the  one  imperfect,  de- 
PLUERET,  as  equivalent  to  the  pluperfect,  and  the  other  exactly 
siinilar  imperfect,  levaret,  as  literally  the  imperfect.  The 
explanatory  sentence  ripaque  aestus  viridantb  levaret, 
hmxg  omitted,  the  sense  appears  clear  and  unobstructed.  But 
-t  will  be  said :  Why  mention  the  bank  at  all  unless  to  signify 
liat  the  deer  had  left  the  water  and  was  on  the  bank  ?  or:  How 
>'uld  the  deer  cool  her  heat  with  the  bank  as  long  as  she  was 
the  water  P  Why,  plainly  with  the  umbrage  of  the  trees 
"Owing  on  the  bank.  Nor  is  it  necessary  we  should  be  even 
literal,  or  take  the  author  even  so  much  at  his  word,  ripa 
■:»-  be  the  itm*,  and  ripa  viridante,  the  green  shady  river^  with- 
-fc  special  reference  to  the  bank  b&  distinguished  from  the  water. 
^^  start  not,  reader ;  I  can  prove  my  statement,  strange  as  it 
appear^  with  all  the  certainty  of  a  mathematical  demon- 
tion.     Only  hear  Silius,  14.  189  : 

'*  baud  secus  Eridani  stagiUB  ripaye  Cayatri 
innatat  albus  olor,  pronoque  immobile  corpus 
dat  fluvio,  et  pedibus  tacitas  eremigat  undas.*' 

^at  particle  more  of  necessity  is  there  for  the  ripa  viridante 
which  Virgil's  deer  cooled  her  heat  to  be  the  actual  shady 
of  the  river,  and  not  merely  the  shady  river,  than  for  the 
"ipa  Caystri"  on  which  Silius*s  swan  swam  to  be  the  actual 
'Oi  of  the  Cayster  ? 

Nec  dextrae  erranti  deus  afuit  (vs.  498). — "Erranti, 
^^3  inoonstantem  fugientis  oervi  cursum  sequenti,"  Wagn. 
^61).  No,  no ;  erranti  is  going  wrong y  missing  the  marky 
*^ng.  The  boy,  being  an  inexperienced  marksman,  took  bad 
^^  and  would  have  missed  the  mark  but  for  the  deus.  who 
^k  care  to  guide  the  arrow  to  its  destination.  So  2.  739  : 
^^^avitne  via,"  went  astray y  took  a  wrong  direction.  The  attend- 
^<5e  of  the  god  were  superfluous  if  the  boy  had  been  able  to  do 
'-e  deed  by  himself. 

SaUCIUS  at  QUADRUPiSS  NOTA  INTER  TECTA  REFUGIT,  SUCCES- 
tQxjE  GEMENS  STABULIS  ;    QUESTUQUE  CRUENTUS   ATQUE   IMPLO- 

aENRY,  AENEIDEA,  VOL.   III.  38 
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IIANTI  SIMILIS,  TECTUM  OMNE  REPLEBAT  (w.  500-602). ^Th< 

and  two  variations :  stabulis   repeats  tbcta,  tectum   rep 
sTABULis,  succEssiT  repeats  refuoit. 

AUXILIUM    VOCAT,  ET  DUROS  COXCLAMAT  AGRESTES  (V8.  & 

— Theme  and  variation. 

PksTIS  ENIM  TACITIS    LATET  ASPERA  SILVIS  (v8.  505). J 

]>ESTis  LATET  tacita  in  silvis.  Compare  vs.  343,  where  see  B 
Stipitis  hic  gravidi  nodis  (vs.  507). — Strange  that 
sentence  should  invariably  be  understood  by  commentators 
cited  by  lexicographers  as  an  instance  of  gravidns  joined  i 
the  ablative  case.  "Stipitis  gravidi  nodis,  i. e.,  j?/<'ni  Forbij 
"  Stipes  gravidua  nodis,"  Forcellini.  Nothing  can  be  plai 
than  that  gravidi  depends  on  nodis,  not  nodis  on  gray 
Nodis  stipitis  gravidi,  the  knots  of  a  heavy  sticky  a  heavy  kao 
stick, 

Spirans  immane  (vs.  510).— Not  to  be  taken  literally,  o: 
if  the  meaning  were  drawing  a  deep  and  terrible  brent h^  but  tc 
taken  metaphorically  and  according  to  a  very  common  use  of 
verb  spirare,  as  signifying  thinking  a  terrible  thing,  ready  ti 
something  great  and  terrible — the  very  thought  less  briefly  i 
emphatically  expressed  by  Callimachus,  Hyjnn,  in  DeL  60 
Juno),  in  the  words  (rtr^pxofiEvi)  fjnya  St}  n  kqi  ov  ^arov,  and  m 
emphatically  and  graphically  by  Aeschylus,  Prom.  35If  (We 

Twfxava  BovpoVy  (is  os  ayrfffrij  0€ois, 
(FfAtpiycuat  yaiJ.<l>riKri<Ti  avpi^wv  ^ovov. 

[What  a  softening  down  of  the  Aeschylean  expression  is 
VirgUian !  And  yet  no  more  than,  hardly  as  much  as,  \ 
required  by  the  infinitely  lower  level  on  which  Tyrrheus,  i 
herd,  stood  as  compared  with  Typhon,  the  antagonist  of  all  ^ 
gods :  €4c  oc  avTiart^  Otot^ ].  Compare  Ilor.  Epist,  2.  1,  i 
(of  the  Iloman  poet) : 


**  nam  spirat  tragic um  satis,  et  feliciter  audet. 


»♦ 


Ammian.  22.  3 :  ^^  Eusebium  super  his,  cui  erat  Constaniu 
thalami  cura  commissa,  alte  spiranfem  et  dirum  addixere  poet 
kthali."     Id.  22.  9.:  "At  prosperis  lulianus  elatior,  ultra  hor 
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nes  icLTxx  spimbaL     Claud.  6  Com.  Honor,  UU^  (of  Alaric)  : 

.  .  .  "ruptas  animis  f^tVa/M  immanibufl  Alpes.*' 

Yal.  E'lacc.  2.  182  (Venus  in  the  oharaoter  of  Dryope  exciting 
the  IL«emnian  women)  : 

"  non  prius  ense  manus,  raptoque  annabimus  igne  P 
dumque  silent,  ducuntque  nova  cum  eoniuge  somnod, 
magnum  aliquid  apirabit  amor  P** 

[love  well,  aim  at,  aspire  to  some  great  exploit].  Flor.  1.  22 
(of  the  Boman  people) :  "  Inerat  qua^edam  adhuo  ex  pastoribus 
feritas,  quae  quiddam  apimhat  indomitum."  Mor.  1.  22  (of 
the  Roman  people) :  "  Inerat  quaedam  adhuo  ex  pastoribus 
feritas,  quae  quiddam  spirabat  indomitum.  The  expression  is 
Greek,  as  Hom.  IL  S.  8;  11.  508 :  fievna  wHovng  Axacoc. 
Aesch.  Agam.  31k  (od.  Davies)  : 

irc^ovrai  V  tyytyrfs 
aroKfiyiro»¥  Apifs 
iryfoyrtay  fitt^oy  t)  9iKaio»s 

[''a  strife  for  things  denied 
to  lust  is  proved  innate 
in  men  unduly  breathing  pride*']. 


-f^'V/.  218  : 


^ptvos  wfo»y  dvatrtfiri  rpoiraiav 
ayayyor. 


•^^«  Sum,  8k0  (ed.  Sohiitz)  (chorus  of  Furies  speaking)  : 


irvcctf  roi  nwoSf  awayra  re  Koroy, 


"^^toph.  Ran.  1010 : 


a\\a  irytovTfs  Zopv  kcu  Koyxat  Kat  KtvKo\o<poi/s  rpv^oActar 
Kcu  miKriKas  km  KyrjfjiiBas  kou  Ouuous  fwrafioaouS' 


Yiad.  jfein.  3.  39  (ed.  Boeckhj : 


.     .     rps<priyos  ayrip  oAAor'  aAAa  trvfuy  ovreor  arptKd 
icaTffia  iroBi 

38  • 
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[where  Dissen  **  animo  agitans"].    Eurip.  Andr.  189 : 

01  yap  wp€oyT€s  fitya\a  rout  icptt<r<rovs  Koyovs 
wucfws  ip^povai  TUP  %Ka<r<rovmv  vwo. 

Pseudo-Demosth.  contra  Aristog,  p.  787  (Reiske) :  rawiiv  n 

avd^wirov,  ti)v  roiavr  ivepyiTntratrav  avTOV,  wg  ttoAuc  Trap  vfn 
tTTvei  Kai  XafiTTpog  •  .  »  to  fiiv  rrpuyrov  pavitrag  koi  aTTuXtim 
fi7rE7r€)ui//ev  otto  rtjc  oiiciac.     Pind.  Pyth,  11.  30  (ed.  Boeckh) : 

o  8c  xa/ii9Aa  irrc»y  cupayrop  fiptfiti 

[breathing  metoness].    Id.  Olym,  11[10)  91  (ed.  Dissen) : 

Kai  arav  KoKa  tp^ais  aoiHaf  artp^ 
hyrjiriSafit  tts  Ai6a  irrc^fiop 
cai!fip  ucriTCUj  iccyca  wptvcrais  tirop§  fiox^^ 
fipaxv  Ti  rtpTTPOP 

[breathing  vanity,  emptiness]  (where  Damm  quoted  by  Wheels 
"  Inania  postquam  spiravit,  i.  e.,  frustra  laboravit ; "  and  whes- 
Dissen,  "vana  oonatus").     Aesoh.  Agam,  1215  (ButWs  Star 
ley  ed.) : 

oAA*  HP  iraAo«rTr;j,  icopr*  f/uoi  wpteop  X<V'' 

[breathing  affection,  regard].     Johan.  Gframm.  Guza, 
6.  56  (in  Matranga's  Anecdota  Gh'aeca,  vol.  2) : 

oraras  wKtKowri  fivSoi, 
KfPta  Trptovtrt  roA/icuf 
rairadri  7rP€ov<rt  yairis 
ficucapwp  apm  irpos  ovias' 
awaBris  OXv/aitos  tarip. 

Milton,  Par,  Lost,  ^.  697  : 

.    .    .     *'  and  breath$st  defiance  here  and  scorn, 
where  I  rei^n  king?" 

And  though  less  figurative,  still  figurative,  and  showing  tie 
transition  from  the  literal,  Milton,  Comus  (Comus  to  the  Isdj 
who  has  just  been  singing) : 

"  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  ? 
sure  somethinp  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
and  with  these?  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
to  testift  his  hidden  residence.'* 


!'"» 
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512-539. 


ARDUA CENTUM 


IDUA  TECTA  PETIT   STABULI  BT  DE  CULMINE   SUMMO  PASTORALE 

ZXT  SI6NUM  (vv.  512-13). — "Bene  culmine,  quia  de  teotis 
'^istium  loquitur,"  Servius.     The  meaning  of  Servius  is  that 

shepherds'  houses  in  Italj,  and  especially  the  stabula  or 
bXe-houses,  had  high  conical  roofs.  Such  houses,  quite  cir- 
^j,  built  entirely  of  reeds,  and  having  at  a  little  distance  the 
^^Murance  of  very  tall  haycocks,  are  almost  the  only  houses 
Loh  one  sees  at  the  present  day  in  the  Gampagna  of  Rome, 
doe  not  only,  as  well  remarked  by  Servius,  culmine  summo, 

jiRDUA  TECTA,  the  Very  opposite  of  our  stables  and  cattle 
Is,  which  are  mere  huts  or  sheds. 

I^ASTORALE  CANIT   SIGNUM,  CORNUQUE    RECURVO  TARTAREAM 

SNDiT  vocEM  (vv.  513-14). — Theme  and  variation. 

IDoRNU  RECURVO. — The  common  cow's  horn,  the  point  being 

>fif,  is  the  instrument  still  used  by  the  shepherds  and  swine- 

8  in  Italy  and  Spain  for  calling  their  dogs  and  making  sig- 

to  each  other.    It  is  worn  as  our  huntsmen  wear  the  bugle, 

at  the  side,  suspended  by  a  cord  attached  to  each  end  of 

Dm  and  passing  over  the  opposite  shoulder.   So  Bonstettin, 

ore  aujourdhui  les  bergers  de  Torre  Palerno  [Laurentum 

ly]  se  servent  d'un  cor  pour  appeler  leurs  camarades," 

uixote^  1.  2  :  "  Un  porquero  que  andaba  recogiendo  de 

istrojos  ima  manada  de  puercos  .  .  .  toco  un  cuernOy  a 

ilal  ellos  se  recogen,"  &o. 

PROTENUS  OMNE   CONTREMUIT   NEMUS,   ET   SILVAE   INTO- 

»R0FUNDAE  (vv.  514-15). — Theme  and  variation. 

FERRO  ANCIPITI   DECERNUNT,  ATRAQUE  LATE   HORRESCIT 
SEOES     ENSIBUS     (vV.    525-6). — FeRRO    ANCIPITI,    ivM 

iron^  i.e.,  icifh  the  mcord — (1),  because  their  present 
node   of  fighting  is  contrasted  with  their  previous 
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unmilitary,  or,  if  I  may  bo  say,  civilian  mode,  and  the 
tary  mode  of  fighting  par  excellence  was  in  those  days  witl 
sword.     (S),  because  the  immediately  succeeding  words  a 

QUE   LATE   HORRESCIT  STRICTIS  SEGES   ENSIBUS,   an   amplifici 

and  explanation  of  ferro  ancipiti  decern  unt,  declare  st 
to  be  meant ;  compare  10.  513  : 

**  proxima  quaeque  metit  gladio^  latumque  per  agmen 
ardens  limitem  ag:it/<?r»'o*' 

(where  there  is  a  similar  theme  and  variation,  and  "gla 
corresponds  to,  and  explains,  "ferro").  (8),  because  an^ 
— itself  used  as  an  epithet  for  the  sword,  Prudentius,  Cat 
6.  85  ("  Hymn,  ante  somn.  ") : 

"  huius  manum  potentem 
gladius  perarmat  anoeps, 
et  fulgurans  utrinque 
duplicem  minatur  ictum  ;  ^ 

with  which  compare  verse  91  : 

*'  «»wi«que  bia  timendus 
pri^ia  ac  secunda  mors  eat*'-*-* 

is  manifestly  the  Latin  representative  of  Stfli/jcroc,  a/n^i 
afuKpiSiKiog,  afi^nrXr^^y  and  a/i0/7rX?;icroc,  all  epithets  of  the  si 
(as  Aesch.  Prom.  Vinct.  869  : 

Si$TiKToy  ty  (r<f>ayai(Ti  $a^a(Ta  ^i<pos' 

Horn.  0^.  ^Z.  3il : 

Kai  ^lipoi  a/npr)K€  5'   hicffco  $'  wo  noffai  irthiKa' 

ibid,  16.  80: 

hwnu  hi  ^i<f*os   a^(f>r}H(^  Kai  troaai  trfSi^a' 

Eurip.  Ilf'pp.  701  : 

ovK  oifTfi  TiS  a/ui<l>ih(^ioy 
crihr]poy ,    (D  T«i5'  afx^a  Xvnofxiv  Sfprjs ; 


Soph.  Trarh.  93^ 


opw/xfv  avrrfy  aft<pi'tr\r)y  t  (paayavai 
ir\€vpav  i»^'  riprap  nai  <pptva^  nfirXrjyfityrfV' 
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whioh  oooapare  Public  Opin'tOH  (newspaper),  April  4,  1863: 
^ople  who  turn  their  reaping-hooks  into  sabres,  and  their 
€:he8  into  tioo-edged  stconh,^^     Browne,  Brit.  Pastor.  1.  6  : 

.     .     .     ' '  rest  upon  that  word 
which  doth  assure  thee,  though  his  two-edged  tword 
be  drawn  in  justice  Against  thy  sinful  soul.'*) 

p^4  (4),  beoauoe  the  very  expression  '^  anoipiti  ferro"  is  used 

^puleiuSy  Met.  8  [27^]  (ed.  Valpy),  in  a  oonteit  in  which  it 

ecki:B.viot  by  possibility  mean  anything  else  than  tico-edged  iron, 

i-  ^-,  9fcord:  "Diuque  capite  demisso,  cervices  lubiricis  intor- 

<l,u.e^utes  motibua,  crinesque  pendulos  in  circulum  rotantes,  et 

noi^rsunquam  morsibus  sues  incursantes  miisoulos,   ad  postre- 

iXiuxia  ancipiti  ferro,  quod  gerebant,   sua  quisque  braohia  dis- 

seo^kut,"    Not  only,  therefore,  are  both  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.) 

ancL   Thiol  wrong  in  interpreting  our  text  "  aequatis  iam  armi^ 

DEOKRNUNT,  quo  fit  ut  ocrtamen  existat  anceps  ;"  both  Wagner 

(ecLci.  1845  and  1849),  and  Forbiger  tnrong  in  interpreting  it 

"  bipennibus,"  and  doubly  wrong  because,  as  appears  abun- 

dautly  from  the  sequel,  neither  Trojans  nor  Latins  used  "bi- 

peunep  at  all,  in  battle;  but  the  doubt  of  Servius,  "aut 

gkdios  aut  bipennes"  is  altogether  destitute  of  reason,  and  the 

amendment  of  Peerlkamp,  "  et  Marte"  instead  of  sed  ferro, 

uncalled  for,  and  worse  than  uncalled  for,  inasmuch  as,  at  one 

^d  tile  same  time,  it  substitutes  an  indefinite,  weak,  and  hack- 

'Jeyed,  fQp  a  definite,  strong,  choice,  and  rare  expression,  and 

obs    the  passage  of  the  picturesqueness  bestowed  on  it  by  the 

^ntrast  of  the  two  modes  of  fighting. 

^^VJCTUS  UTI    PRIMO  COEPIT  CUM   ALBESCERE  VENTO,  PAULA- 
^  ^^SB  TOLLIT  MARE,  KT  ALTIUS  UNDAS  ERIOIT,  INDE  IMO  CON- 

'^^1'  AD  AETUERA  FUNDo  (vv.  528-530). — This  simile  has  been 

^  ^y  Heyne  and  others  compared  with  and  supposed  to  re- 

^le    Homer's  a>c  i"  or'  kv  aiyiaXu,  {II,  U-  U22)  and  Virgil's 

^  **  Fluctus  ut  in  medio"  [Oeorg.  3.  237).     It  diflfers,  how- 

N  Basentially  and  toto  caelo  from  both,  the  comparison  in  our 

'  weing  that  of  the  contest  between  the  Latins  and  Trojans — 

Wt  inconsiderable  and  of  no  moment  and  waged  with  rustic 
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weapons  only,  and  then  beooxning  serious  and  of  great  momen 
and  waged  with  swords  and  martial  weapons — to  the  sea,  whicCT 
in  the  beginning  of  a  storm  is  only  ruffled,  and  as  the  sto: 
increases  is  disturbed  from  the  very  bottom,  and  rages  wiC 
fury ;  while  Homer's  comparison  is  that  of  an  army  marohin. 
to  battle,  to  the  waves  of  the  sea  rolling  in  succession  to,  an 
breaking  on,  the  shore ;  and  Yirgil's  own  comparison  in  tk 


third  Georgio  is  that  of  a  bull,  charging  his  enemy,  to  a  singZ         — 1 
wave  rolling  in  from  the  sea  and  breaking  on  the  shore. 

XJdab  vocis  iter  (w.  533-4). — "  Hoc  est  tuium  itbr  vocip===^^; 
non  enim  vox  uda  est ;  sed  per  udam  arteriarum  labitur  viam, 
Servius.     Feerlkamp  objects :  ^'  Ineptum,  meo  quidem 
epitheton  udae,  etiam  si  cum  interpretibus  per  hypallagen 
ITEB  referendum  esse  dicas.   Saepe  apud  poetas  inveni  vocis 
vocis  vitty  nusquam  udae.     Mart.  11.  92,  ^  mors  vocis  iter  pro; 
vit  olaudere  blandae.'    Et  talia  sunt  addenda,  quibus  aliquid 
voce  singulare  exprimitur,  non  uda,  quod  in  medica  descriptio 
gutturis  vel  alia  ratione  locum  obtinere  poterit,  non  potest 
telum  in  gutture  haeserit."     Feerlkamp  did  not  peroeive  tim. 
the  comparison  was  not  merely  of  the  wet  trachea  to  a 
but  of  the  wet  trachea  to  a  wet  road.     Udum  iter  or  uda  via 
the  phrase  by  which  a  wet  road  was  expressed.  See  Luoan.  3. 

'*  et  qua  Pontinas  via  diyidit  ttda  paludes;" 

and  compare  Ovid,  Met.  6.  35U  (of  Latona  thirsting) : 


.     .     .     "  cavct  08  humore  loquentis  : 
ct  fauces  arent ;  vixque  est  via  voeis  in  illis." 

Centum  (vs.  539). — A  word  signifying  indefinite  multiti 
as  if  Virgil  had  said  :  fire  flecks  of  nhcej^y  five  herds  of  cotcSy  ar 
do  not  know  Jwiv  many  ploifghs. 


0 
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543-572. 

CAELI LBVABAT 


TAB.  LECT,  (V8.  337.) 

^'oni  nm&k.  I  Med.^  a  man.  pr.  (Fogg.)  Ill  Brunck ;  Wakef . ;  Pott. ; 
Wagn.  (ed.  1832,  ed.  1861) ;  Thiol ;  Siipfle;  Forb. ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 

coiw-^^mA  I  Rom,:  Pierius.  U  i8;  cod.  Canon.  (Butler).  HI  Senr. 
(ood.  Dresd.),  who  adds :  "  Dicit  et  quidam  oommentarius  convecta 
legendum,  at  sit,  ipsa  convecta,  quod  difficile  in  excmplaribus  -inveni- 
tnr;"  Yen.  1470;  Rom.  1473;  Aldus  (1514) ;  P.  Manut. ;  LaCerda; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne ;  Ribb. 

»^  says :  ^'  Yielleioht  caeloque  invectaJ** 


VJM.  LECT.  (vs.  667). 

I  jRom,  II  <<  Sttfeb  aethebias  ;  quia  dizerat  caeli  cx)nt£XA  per 
Ar&As"  (where  the  meaning  must  be  *'  supeb  aethekias  aubas,  quia," 
&c.),  Sery.  (ood.  Dresd.) ;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and 
Praest,) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

Ill  Lachmann  ad  Luoret.  4.  167. 


^-^^•ifiU  CONVBR8A   PBB   AURAS    lUNONEM    VICTBIX    AJFFATUR   (VV. 

"*^^— 4). — ^I.  e.,  itinere  facto  peb  auras  caeli  convertitur  ad 
***'*<W6»i  atque  earn  ita  affatur. 

C!abli  per  auras. — Having  made  her  journey  through  the 
^*'*^      having  travelled  through  the  sky^  exactly  as  Claud,  in  Prob. 
^^^lyhr.  Cons.  l^U : 

'*  ut  stetit  ante  ducem  discussas  Roma  per  auras^^* 

^'^^je,  as  in  our  text,  the  journey  through  the  air  is  expressed 
y    the  words  "  per  auras"  ^lathout  the  assistance  of  any  verb  of 


et 
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CoNVERSA. — I,e.^  CONVERSA  in  lunonem^  tuffied  towards  e 
exactly  as  "  oonversis,"  Sil.  10.  147 : 

.     .     .     **plenamque,  lieu  barbara  virtus  ! 
abecissi  galoam  capitis,  ceu  missile  telum, 
eonvertis  in  terga  iacit/* 

is  turned  about,  turned  to  flight.  Compare  Claud.  Lau^  Set 
100:  . 

.     .     .     **  tfi  matrem  teneris  eonveraa  querelis: 
*■  quid  de  mo  propriis  auferre  Penatibiis/  inquit, 
*  imperat  hie  semper' P" 

where,  inasmuch  as  the  verb  is  merely  "  inquit/'  without  6 
fication  of  the  person  addressed,  the  full  expression  '^  in  ms 
conversa"  is  necessary,  whereas  in  our  text  the  abbteT 
expression  conversa  is  sufficient,  the  person  addJreeeed  1 
immediately  subjoined  to  the  verb  :  iunonem  apfatur.  ] 
no  trace  of  a  reading  congressa  either  in  the  MSS.  or  in  Sei 
else  I  should  be  tempted  to  think  that  Claudian  had  read  nc 
CONVERSA  nor  coNVEXA,  but  congressa,  for  in  hitf  very  pa 
passage,  in  Rufin.  1.  SSJt,  he  has  *'  Megaera  deprendit  lust 
in  arce" : 

*  *  acrior  interea  voto,  multoque  Megaera 
luxuriata  malo ;  maestam  depreiidit  in  arte 
lustitiam,  diroque  prior  sic  ore  lacessit : 
'  En  tibi  prisca  quics*  **  etc. 

See  Rem.  on  "conversa  cuspide,"  1.  85. 

[•^Wler].  Conversa. — Changed,  turned;  viz.,  into  her 
proper  figure.  Else,  at  verse  561,  we  find  ourselves  in  th 
lemma  of  either  assuming  that  AUecto  has  changed  back  int 
proper  figure,  sub  silentio,  or  of  picturing  to  ourselves  the 
tended  Calybe  spreading  out  her  snaky  wings  and  descei 
on  them  to  Cocytus.     Compare  Ovid,  Met.  1,  87  : 

**  sic  modo  quae  fuerat  rudis  et  sine  imagine  tellus 
induit  ignotas  bominuni  eonversa  figuras/* 

En  (vs.  545). — Behold ;  you  see ;  as  if  Juno  had  been 
ing  on  all  the  while  at  what  Allecto  was  doing. 

Si    qua    SITEK    FORTUNA    LAHORUM     EST    (vS.     559).  —  /; 
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*wo^^  trouble  happens,  the  trouble  being  expressed  by  laborum, 
«xi<l     the  chanoe  that  it  may  happen  by  fortuna.      Compare 

"  non  tamen  ulla  magis  praesens /or ^immi  lalorum  est 
quam  si  quis  ferro  potuit  rescindere  summum 
ulceris  OB*' 

Lth^xe  is  no  trouble  more  likely  to  be  useful,  no  labour*  you  can 
*^*k.^  to  cure  the  sore  affords  you  a  better  chance  of  success  than 
P^iQ^oture].  The  entire  sense  of  the  two  words  fortuna  laborum 
^  ^^cpreesed  at  9.  41  (where  see  Rem.)  by  the  single  word  "for- 
^^^^J^^,"  just  as  in  English  also  we  express  by  the  single  word 
^^^^^€ient,  an  accidental  misfortune,  or  evil. 

^OBiLis,  ET  fama  multis  memoratus  IN  ORIS  (vs.  564). 

,  much  talked  ofj  celebrated,  famouB ;  without  even  the 
praise  attached  to  the  celebrity.     Compare  Ldv.  9.  1  : 
S^quitur  hunc  annum  nobilis  clade  Romana  Caudina  pax." 
^^-^'^A  MULTIS  MEMORATUS  IN  ORIS  is  Only  another  way  of  say- 
tbe  same  thing;  which  has  been  already  said  in  nobu.is. 
other  words,  nobilis  is  a  theme,  of  which  multis  memora- 
9   IM  obis  is  the  variation.     I  therefore  agree  by  all  means 
Wagner  and  Jahn  in  placing  a  comma  at  altis  (vs.  563). 
Etc  specus  horrendum  monstratur  (vv.  568,  9),  is  the 
,  of  which  SAEVi  SPIRACULA  DiTis  {monstrautur),  and  rupto 
^*^^^bns  acheronte  vorago  pestiferas  aperit  fauces  are  the 
o  variations. 

Quis  condita  erinnys,  invisum  numen,  terras  caelumqub 
^ABAT  (vv.  570-1). — Compare  Claud,  in  Rufin.  2.  Jf5If  (of  the 
^^th  of  Rufinus)  : 

'*  sensenint  conveza  necem,  teUusque  nefandum 
amolitur  onus.     lam  respirantibut  astris 
infernos  gravat  umbra  lacus/' 


"*  [Rather:   *do  chance-of-relicf  for  them  in  their  trouble  is  more  (usually) 
'^       ^'^tual.'     Fortuna  y  like  t^xIj  standing  alone,  means  either  good  or  bad  for  tune  y 
*  iiauallj  the  former'  :  see  Liddcirs  Lexicon  s.  v.  rvxn-     Allc<to  may  very 
**  »ay  'agreeable  chance  of  having  some  work  to  do.'  — J.  F.  D.] 


I 
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Manil.  5.  618  (ed.  Jacob.) ,  of  the  sea  monster  killed  by  Pei 
seus) : 

.     .     .     ^' quo  coDcidit  ipsa 
Gorgone  non  levius  monBtrum,  pelaguftque  Uvavit.^* 

Senec.  Thy  est.  105  (Megaera  to  the  ghost  of  Tantalus) : 

**  actum  est  abunde.    Gradere  ad  infomos  specus, 
amncmque  notum  :  iam  tuum  maestae  pedem 
terrae  (^ravantur,** 

where  Ghronovius :  "  gravamur  aliquam  reytiy  quam  vel  si  iam  f er 
muB,  tentamus  excutere,  vel  nondnm  susceptam  reousamus  e 
procul  habemus." 

In  the  words  of  our  text  the  direct  narrative,  dropped  £ 
verse  562  above : 

COCYTIQUB  FBTIT  8BDBM,  8UPBR4  ARDUA  LINQVBN8, 

in  order  to  describe  more  particularly  the  vorago  by  which  th 
Fury  left  the  upper  world,  is  again  resumed.  See  Bern,  o: 
1.  158. 

Invisum  numen  (vs.  571). — Compare  Aesch.  Sept.  <?.  Thcl 
52U  (of  the  picture  of  Typhon  on  the  shield  of  Hyperbius)  : 

a<piKov  €v  (Toicci  rov  x^oytov  Stfias 
Batfjiovos,  tx^poif  €UcturiAa  fiporots  tc  k<u 

hoLpO^lOHn  OtOKTl. 


Id.  Bum.  71  (of  the  Furies)  : 

(irCi  KOKOV 

GKorov  v9fxo¥Tai^  raprapou  &*  vwo  x'^ouos, 
fitdi/iar*  avUpotv  kcu  9c»y  OAv/uitxmk, 

and  again,  ibid/ 6^1  (Apollo  addressing  the  same)  : 

Trayrofiiffri  #cyw8aAa,  <rrvyri  dtuv. 
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577-589. 

TURNUS — TENET 


'iP^AR.  lECT.  (V8.  677). 

»»■:      I  Rim.,  Med.    lU  Pott;   Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad,; 
XIaapt;  Ribb. 

'^'^x^  I  "  In  Romano  igni  legitur,  aed  ignis  melius/'  Pierius.   Ill  Princ. ; 
Strasb.  1470;  Ven.  1470;  Rom.  1471,  1473;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda; 
L  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  PhiL  ;  Heyne  ;  Brunok  ;  Wakef. 


C  J9unei,'\ 

^®^X      ,  T£&ROiiE]i  I  Med.  (Fogg.)    UI  **  Et  igni  :  in  ipso  fervore  aedi- 
'^lonis,"  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) 

'^^■"I   TnsBBOSEM  UI  Wagn.  (ed  Heyn.  and  Praest) ;  Lad. ;  Ribb. 

^^^*'K9    TEBSOBSic  in  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins  (1670) ;  Heyne ; 
^Bnmok;  Wakef. 


\,  LECT.  (t8.  687). 

^^  ^^TBAeoRE  I  jRom.,  Med.,  Ver, :  Pieriua.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  Ven.  1470 
Xtom.  1473;  P.  Manut.;  La  Cerda;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670) 
^hil.;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.,  ed.  Heyn.  and  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt 

^^ -:«rBAQOBE  III  not  cited  by  Servius  (cod.  Dresd.) ;  OMITTED  OR 

^riOMATIZEDy  Heyne,  Brunck. 


^^^NUS  ADEST,  MEDIOQUE  IN  CRIMINE  CAEDIS  ET  IGNI  TERROREM 

'^^^bminat  (vv.  677-8). — La  Cerda  oonnecto  his  reading  ignis 
CRiMiNS  80  as  to  afford  the  sense :  ^'  Conoitat  et  maioris 
t  (terrqrem),  crimen  conferens  in  Troianos  caedis  faotae, 
^^is  immissi" — a  sense,  I  need  hardly  say,  inconsistent  with 
,^^   narrative,  inasmuch  as  there  had  been  no  incendiarism. 
"^^^Vjme,  adopting  the  same  reading,  connects  ignis  with  tbrro- 


'^  and  thus  interprets :  ''  ingeminat  terrorbm  caedis  et 
^>iis,  i.  e.,  minatur  caedem  et  ignem.^'     I  object,  first,  that  the 
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reading  is  of  inferior  authority  (see  Var.  Lect.\  and  seoondl^ 
that  the  sense  which  it  affords  is  bad,  inasmuch  as  it  nowheK: 
appears  that  Tumus  threatened  Latinus  or  the  Latins  at  aK 
much  less  threatened  them  with  "  caedes"  and  "  ignis,"  wheth»» 
at  his  own  hands  or  the  hands  of  anyone  else.  I  therefore  ador 
the  reading  igni,  and,  interposing  a  comma,  so  as  to  sepaituu 
that  word  from  what  follows  and  connect  it  with  what  go^i 
before,  obtain  the  sense :  in  medm  flagraniibus  iris  prap^^ 
caedem  suorum  a  Troianis,     Compare  11.  225  : 

**  ho8  inter  motus,  medio  Jlagr ante  tumvitUf 
ecce  super  macsti  magna  Diomedis  ab  urbe 
legati  responsa  feruut," 

where  "medio  flagrante  tumultu"  exactly  corresponds  to  t 
MEDIO  IN  CRiMiNE  CAEDis  ET  iGNi  of  our  tcxt,  and  whore  t] 
news  brought  by  the  legates  is  an  additional  cause  of  the  pop 
lar  fermentation  ("  super"),  just  as  in  our  text  the  terror 
sioned  by  Tumus's  representations  aggravates  the  oommoti 
already  raised  by  the  "  caedes."  Compare  also  Eurip,  Ha 
60U: 

fv  rot  fivptot  ffrpaTtvfiari 
cucoAaorros  oxAos,  yettniKri  t*  cwapxM 
Kputratov  wvpos* 

Ignis  is  metaphorical,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  and  as  not  on 
the  similar  Latin  terms  (compare  Ammian.  36. 10 :  "  inter  qu- 
eminebat  Araxius,  in  ipso  rerum  exustaruni  ardore  adeptils  a; 
bitu  praefecturam,"  where  both  the  "  ardore"  and  the  "  exu.^ 
tarum"  are  metaphorical),  but  the  corresponding  terms  in  a* 
languages,  and  remarkably  in  the  Greek,  as  Hom.  IL  286 : 

And  SO  Servius :  "  In  ipso  scilicet  fervore  ac  incendio  seditionis 

Tekrorem  ingeminat  :  teucros  in  regna  vocari  (vs.  678S* 
&o. — 7.6?.,  terrorem  ingeminat,  monendo,  sive  id/mtidem  ditetu^ 
teucros  in  regna  vocari,  &c.  ;  or,  ideniidem  dicenSy  teucros 
REGNA  vocari,  TERROREM  INGEMINAT.     Compare  11.  448: 

.     .     magniKquc  tirbcni  tfiroribus  iinplet : 
instmctos  acie  Tiberino  a  fluniine  Teucros 
TjTi'hcnamque  ntanuin  totis  descendere  campis" 
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r[t«  e.^  '^implet  Tirbem  terroribus,  monens.Teuoros  instructoB  aoie 

ileaoendere,"  &o.] 

litfARTEMQUE  FATiGANT  (v8.  682). — "  Fatigant  Latinum 
clamoribus  ad  preoibus  super  Marte  seu  bello  faciendo,"  Heyne, 
^^SLgn.  {Praeai.)  I  think  not,  but  tcearj/  Mars  himself  tcith  their 
^^^eme9Bfor  battle.  And  so  in  the  very  sentence,  8.  94,  quoted 
■^y  Heyne  himself : 

"  oil!  remigio  noctemque  diemque/a^tyanr* 

L^oary  the  very  day  and  night  with  their  rowing,  with  the 
^^oiistancy  with  which  they  row].     See  Bern,  on  1.  284. 
IF  ATA  DBUM  (vs.  584). — Compare  Luoan,  1.  699: 

**  turn  qui /a/a  deum  secretaque  carmina  servant, 
et  lotam  panro  revocant  Aimone  Cybeben.'* 

IPerverso  numine  (vs.  684). — "  Irato,"  Servius.    "  Perversa, 

^^^'li'turbata  et  infirmata  deorum  voluntate,"  Heyne.     **  Quasi 

P^^'^'ert^ites,  susque  deque  habentes,  imperiiim  deorum,"  Wagn. 

( ^^^rtest.)    "  Merito'  prof ecto  Virgilius  loquax  iudicaretur,  si  per- 

^'Ki^so  NUMINE  de  oraculo  aut  de  voluntate  divina  intelligi  volu- 

^®®^ti,  quasi  utrumque  non  satis  expressum  esset  verbis  contra 

^MxiijA  et  CONTRA  FATA  DEUM.  At  quid  magis  nefarium  est  quam 

*^©oinmi  imperium  pervortere,  quod  nonne  is  facit,  qui  contraria 

^>  quae  illi  iusserunt,  poscat  ?   Quam  apta  vero,  talis  sententia : 

^souNT,  cantra  ea,  quae  dii  decrevere,  bellum,  non  modo  con- 

^^npto^  sed/unditus  everso  divino  imperio .?"  Dietsch,  TheoL  Virg. 

'^  ;  hxii  perversa  voluntate  eovumy  viz.  ipsorum  Rutulorum  ;  the 

^^cuM  CONSILIUM  of  verses  691,  2.    That  this  and  nothing  else 

the  meaning  of  perverso  numine  is  shown  by  the  imme- 

^tely  preceding  contra   omina,    and  contra   fata   deum. 

leir  numen,  voluntas,   or  will,  was  perverse,  precisely 

^Uise  it  was  contra  omina,  and  contra  fata  deum.     Com- 

"^1. 137,  t*  meo  sine  numine'^  [without  my  will,  imaathorieed 

tiae];  2-.  396,  **  hand  ^numine  nostro"  [no^b  according  to  our 

will  or  choice] ;  and  see  Rem.  on  2.  396,  where  further 

orities  are  adduced  in  support  of  this  interpretation  of  the 
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Illb  veltjt,  &o.,  .  .  .  TENET  (w.  686-9). — Compare 
Met,  9.  39  (AchelouB  giving  an  account  of  his  oombat  with  Hi 
oules) : 

*<  me  mea  defendit  graviUs ;  frustraque  petebar. 
hand  secus  ac  moles,  quam  magno  murmore  fluctiu 
oppugnant ;  manet  ilia  ;  suoque  est  pondere  tuta." 


598-599. 

NAM  MIHI  PARTA  QUIES  OMNISQUB  IN  LIMINE  PORTUS 
FUNERE  FELICI  SPOLIOR 


VAB.  LECT. 

BAM  .  .  .  OMNisQUE  I  Rom,,  Med.  (OMNISa.)>    ^^^  (OMNISQ). 

P.  Manut.;  La  Cerda;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne ;  Wake£> ; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Hejn.  and  ed.  1861) ;  Haupt;  Bibb. 

NAM  I  Vat,    m  firunok. 

NAM  .  .  •  MORTiSQUX  III  Barm. 

KOK  .  .  .  OMNISQUB  III  Lad. 

Not  dted  by  ServiuB  (ood.  Dread.) 


VAR.  LECT, 
OMNisQCTB  IN  LIMINE  PORTUS  STIGMA  TIZED  III  Bninck. 
0  Vat. 


VAR,  LECT.  \j>unei.'] 

FOETUS  FUNERK  (no  interpoint)  I  Med,    III  N.  Heins.  (1670} ;  Ribb« 

PORTUS  •  FUNERE  lO  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) ;  Ven.  1470 ;  P.  Mannt. ;  ^ 
Cerda;  D.  Heine.;  Pbil. ;  Heyne;  Wakef.;  Haupt;  Wagn.  (ed.Hap'i 
Led,  Virg,  and  Praeet)    . 

FuNERS  I  Fier. 


I 'I' 


"Cit 
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>ozKipare  Apollon.  Ehod.  1.  689  : 

If  fi§w  9ympy  ffi  jccu  fM  tomw  m  irt^putatri 
Kiip€S,  wwtpxo/MWow  wov  oiofuu  c(ff  rro$  i)9tj 
'^uoM  9^9ir<r9ff$au^  nr^p^mif  meo  fiotpaw  tKowrav 
uvrms  1}  Btfiu  ctfrt,  vopot  jcoiconira  TcXaircrcu. 
9wXor9pfi<n  8c  "tvyx^  raZ^  ^pa(t(r0ai  oKryo. 

'  S^K3iirita8  omnis  in  promptu  est,"  Servius*  (cod.  Dread.  Daniel., 

Lao:i:i.),  followed  by  Ruhkopf  ("  omne  auxilium  mihi  ante  pedes 

st  l>«kratum  est  seni"),  Wagner  (1861),  Forbiger  and  Thiel — an 

S3^1«uiation  to  which  there  is  the  very  obvious  objection  that  in 

Ktnip^e  is  never  "  ante  pedes  et  paratnm,  but  always  in  principio, 

Ctenaa.  anfangs.    On  the  other  hand,  Heyne's  interpretation  "  et 

totus  sum  in  aditu  portus,  in  portu  navigo,"  although  all  right  as 

far  9«  119  LIMINE  is  concerned,  is  scarcely  less  objectionable;  first, 

^XM»e  OMNIS  {ego)  cannot  well  stand  without  sum;  and  secondly, 

i-Tise  PORTUS,  simply  and  by  itself,  is  wholly  inadequate  to 

the  port  of  death.     Only  when  he  has  read  the  words 

^tTKHHE  FELici  SPOLIOR  cau  the  reader  be  quite  sure  that  the 

P^^rt  at  whose  entrance  Latinus  has  arrived  is  the  port  of  death. 

^-^napare  Cic.  ad  Fam.  1.  15 :  "Sed  nescio  quomodo  ipsae  illae 

^^cslixdere  me  a,  portu  etper/ugio  lidetitury^  et  quasi  exprobrare 

'••on?  in  ea  mta  maneam^  in  qua  nihil  insit,  nisi  propagatio  miser- 

^'^  temporis,"  where  it  is  impossible  for  the  reader  certainly 

*   know  what  "portus"  and  "perfiigium"  is  meant,  until  he 

*^ve8  at  the  explanation  contained  in  the  words  "  quod  in  ea 

a,  maneam."   I  therefore  throw  omnis  to  spolior,  and  under- 

^d  QUE  to  join  the  sentence  omnis  in  limine  portus  funere 

^Xci  SPOLIOR  to  the  preceding  nam  mihi  parta  quies  in  that 


An  error  in  the  printed  text  of  most  editionB  of  Serrius,  viz.,  **in  portu  est,** 

^^  of  '*  in  promptu  est,*'  has  led  must  of  the  elder,  and  some  even  of  the  later 

^lentators,  into  a  fatal,  and  to  those  of  their  readers  who  are  unaware  of  the 

%  wholly  unaccountable  confusion.     Only  to  those  who  are  aware  of  the  error 

e  Servian  text,  Are  Taubmann*s  *•'  Mihi  mortis  vicinae  benefieio  quies  et  secu- 

omnis  in  portu  eat,*'  Ueyne's  **  Senii  cxplicatio  nihili  est,  *  securitas  omnis  in 

est,*  *'  and  Voss*s  animadversion  on  the  latter,  *'  Servius  sagt:  *  parta  quibs, 

icinae  mortis  benefieio ;  is  limine  foutus,  securitas  [die  erklanmg  des  vori- 

lEs]  omnis  in  portu  est,*  **  not  riddles. 

NUY,  AEXEIDEA,  VOL.  III.  3D 
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loose  manner  in  which  que  sometimes  connects  two  unequal 
not  perfectly  congruous  sentences,  as  for  instance,  Aen.  10, 18 

'*  cuius  olorinae  siu'gunt  de  vertice  cristae, 
(crimen  amor  yestrum)  formae^tM!  ineigne  pat^mae  ;*' 

tod  Georg.  U-  67  : 

**  sin  autem  ad  pugnam  exierint — nam  saepe  duobuB 
regibus  incessit  magno  discordia  motu — 
continuo^t^  animos  Tulgi,*'  &c. 

Compare  Aen.  11.  693 j  where  "  ef  joins  the  words  "  laevo  d 
pendet  parma  lacerto  "  to  the  preceding  sentence  without  joinii 
them  to  "qua,"  just  as  in  our  text  que  joins  the  words  omnis 
LIMINE  PORTUs  FUNERE  FELici  spoLioR  to  the  preceding  senten 
without,  however,  joining  them  to  nam.  The  sentence,  so  und( 
stood,  is  the  correction  or  limitation  of  the  preceding  nam  mi 
PARTA  QuiEs  :  "  the  coming  trouble  cannot  affect  me  much,  I 
cause  I  am  just  about  to  die,  but  still  it  affects  me  inasmuch 
it  makes  my  death  unhappy ;"  in  other  words,  "I,  having  reach 
the  natural  t^rm  of  life,  shall  soon  escape  from  that  trouble  frc 
whicli  you,  Tumus,  shall  not  escape." 

FuNERE  FELICI  spoLioR. — "  Excquiis  tantum  regalibus  careo 
Servius.  "  Tali,  quale  ducitur  ei  qui  in  felicitate  moritur,"  Wa 
ner  (1861).     Doubly  erroneous ;  first,  as  separating  the  wor 

FUNERE  FELICI  SPOLIOR  from   OMNISQUE  IN  LIMINE  PORTUS,  wi 

which  they  form  a  single  indivisible  sentence  ;  and  secondly, 
understanding  "  funus,"  here  used  in  the  sense  of  death  [coi 
pare  Aen.  1.  236 :  "tot/wwem  passis;"  Coripp.  Justin.  Mine 
1.U3: 

* '  nunc  idem  genitor  laotus  i)lcnusque  dienim 
funerefelici  caelestia  rcgna  petivit"] 

to  mean  funeral  obsequies.  The  sentence  omnisque  in  limi? 
PORTUS  FUNERE  FELICI  SPOLIOR  is  Only  a  little  wider  variatii 
than  usual  of  the  preceding  theme,  mihi  parta  quies.  T1 
entire  sense  of  theme  and  variation,  expressed  in  one  sentem 
is  :  I  have  a  near  port  of  refuge  in  death;  I  only  wish  my  entrat 
into  that  port  had  been  happier.  This  junction  of  omnis  in  limii 
PORTIAS  to  SPOLIOR,  and  this  oonstruction  of  tortus  as  the  ger 
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to  LIMINE,  is  the  more  probably  correct  as  it  suggested  it- 

to  Ladewig  before  he  could  have  been  aware  that  it  had 

ested  itself  to  me.     It  is  a  further  confirmation  of  its  oor- 

ess  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  Ribbeck  irom  Ladewig. 

IMINE  PORTUs. — "  limen  portus/'  the  threshold  or  entrance 

port  (viz.,  death),  as  ouSoc  yripaog,  the  threshold^  or  entrance 

^€i  age^  Hymn,  in  Vener.  105 : 

diipoy  tv^wnif  KOI  opav  (^aos  ritXtoio, 

o\0ioif  €V  \aoiSf  KM  yripaos  ov9ov  iKcertfoi. 

Q.  Curtius,  6.  3  :  "  in  ipso  limine  victoriae  stamus"  [on 
1-^  t^lireshold  of  victory] ;  Aen,  8.  656 :  "  Gallos  in  limine  adesse 
iiix^l)at "  [that  the  Gauls  are  on  the  threshold,  or  as  we  say,  at 
^^  door]  ;  and  Actt.  Apost.  5.  9  ;  I  Sou,  oi  iroSig  twv  0ai//ai;rajv 
***^  €xvSpa  GOV  eiri  tti  Ovpa^  Kai  e^okjovgiv  ctc.  [at  the  door,  i.e., 
^   ^i^^tine'], 

I^ORTUS  (the  genitive  depending  on  limine)  is  here  equiva- 
stxt^  to  death,  death  being  the  port  par  excellence.  Compare 
El>igr.  Leonidae,  Anthol.  Pal.  7.  U52 :  Koivog  waai  Xifiriv 
A  V  S  i|  c .     Soph.  Antig.  1295  (Capper) : 

(C0,  <w,  ivtTKaOapros  AiSov  KifiriVj 
ri  fjL  apa,  ri  ft*  oAcircfs  ; 

^^^Jiins  (ed.  Hessel.,  p.  274)  (Thyestes  execrating  Atreus) : 

**  neque  tepulcruMy  quo  so  recipiat,  habeat,  portum  corporis,  ubei 
remissa  humana  vita,  corpus  requiescat  a  maleis/* 

^-   Tusc.  5  (ad  extrem.):  "Quid  est  tandem,  dii  boni,  quod 

oremus  ?  portus  enim  praesto  est,  quoniam  mors  ibidem  est, 

^iHnm  nihil  sentienti  receptaculum."    Longin.  de  sublim.  9: 

^    VfJ^iif  iiiv  SvadaifiOPOVfTiv  anoKiirai  X</[£i|v  Jcaicftiv,  o  0ai;a- 

Carlyle.  Fred,  the  Oreat,  vol.  5  (Frederick  the  Great, 

ing  to  the  Margravine  of  Baireuth) : 

**  ainsi  mon  seul  asyle  et  men  unique  port 
se  trouve,  ch6re  soeur,  dans  les  braa  de  Ut  mort." 

iHi  PARTA  QuiEs,  theme ;  omnisque  in  limink  roRTtis 
iE  FtLici  SPOLIOR,  Variation. 


39  • 
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612-641. 


CINCTUQUE — MOVETE 


VAU.  ZECT.  (vs.  641). 

CANTT78QUE  MOVETE  I  Med,  (Fogg.)    Ill  SeTvius,  who  observes :  **  legi" 
etMONETE;''  (Yen.  1470;  Aldus  (1514);  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.; 
Heins.  (1670);  Jahn ;  Thiel;  Wagn.  (1861);  Siipfle;  Forb.;  Ribb. 

CAimrsQUE  MONETE  III  Wakef. 

CANTUQUE  MONETE  II  Cod.  Canon.  (Butler). 


CiNCTUQUE  GABiNO  (v8.  612). — The  scholiast  to  Persius  (5a/. 
gives  us  this  curious  bit  of  infonnation  concerning  this  **  dnetr 
Gtibinus":  '^  Gabino  habitu  cinctuque  Dii  Penates  forma' 
obvoluti  toga  super  humerum  sinistrum,  dextro  nudo ;"  and  € 
scholiast  to  Lucan,  1.  596,  this  other :  ^^  Quo  habitu  diacx>ni 
ecclesia  quadragesimali  tempore  ministrant.'' 

Abstinuit  tactu  pater  (vs.  618),  theme ;  aversusqub  r 

FUGIT  FOEDA  MINISTERIA,  first  Variation  ;    ET  CAECIS  SB  CONDID 

UMBRis,  second  variation ;  the  three  sentences  being  disposed  i 
climax. 

Eerratos  (vs.  622). — Plated  with  iroii^  strengthened 
ir&Hf  as  2.  481,  " aerates," jt?^^  fvith  hrasSy  strengthened  mt^ 
brass.    No  doubt,  the  stronger. 

RupiT  (vs.  622). — Broke  open  by  force  tlie  door^  burst  all  i 
bars. 

PosiTis  iNCUDiBus  (vs.  629). — Compare  Hom.  //.  18.  J^TO 
Ofjicc  8'  €7r'  aK/jLoOerwj  where  Villoison  "  AKfioOiTo) :  cavitate  supe:: 
quam  imponitur  incus." 

Cantusque  MOVETE  (v8.  641). — In  favour  of  the 
MONETE,  is  first  its  mention  by  Servius  as  an  aliter ;  secondly. 
that  MONETE  is  the  reading  of  both  the  Palatine  (Bibb.)  andth 
Ghidian  (Ribb.),  10.  163,   where  the  same  verse  is  repeated  ^ 


-tur 
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liirdl J,  verse  41 ,  above,  "  tu  vatem,  tu,  diva,  mone  ;  "  also  Ovid, 
Fhst  3.  S59  : 

"  quia  mihi  nunc  dicat  quare  caelestia  Martis 

arma  ferant  Salii,  Mamuriumque  canant  P 
nympha,  tnons,  nemori  stagnoque  operata  Dianae ; " 

tnd  ihid.  5,  4^5 ; 

^*  dicta  sit  unde  dies,  quae  nominia  extet  origo, 
me  f  agit :  ex  aliquo  ect'inyenienda  deo. 
Pleiade  nate,  mone^  virga  yenerande  potenti ;" 

and,  above  all,  the  singular  suitability  of  monete  to  the  imme- 
diately following : 

ET  MEMINISTIS  BNIM,  DITAB,  ET  KBMOBAJUI  P0TBSTI8. 

Against  monete  is  to  be  objected,  first,  that,  except  in  the  Fala« 
tine  (Bibb.)  and  Gudian  (Bibb.)  readings  of  the  same  verse 
where  it  occurs  again,  viz.,  10. 163,  the  expression  cantua  manere 
has  not  been  found  elsewhere ;  secondly,  that  at  10. 163,  Wake- 
field himself  has  not  adopted  that  aliter  of  the  Palatine  and 
Ghidian  MSS.,  but,  on  the  contrary,  silently  contented  himself 
with  the  vulgar  reading  cantusque  movete  ;  and  thirdly,  that 
in  Statius's  imitation : 

**  nunc  mihi,  fama  prior,  mundique  arcana  vetustas,! 
cui  meminisse  ducum  yitasque  extendere  curae, 
pande  yiros,  tuque  o  nomoris  regina  sonori, 
Calliope,  quae  ille  manus,  quae  moyerit  arma 
Oradiyus,  quantas  populis  solayerit  urbes 
aublata  molire  lyra^^ 

^^sublata  molire  lyra"  has  been  less  probably  suggested  by 

CANTUSQUE  MONETE  than  by  CANTUSQUE  MOVETE. 

Nowhere  perhaps  in  the  whole  Aeneid,  not  even  in  tlie  visit 
to  Hades  (see  Bern,  on  6.  426)  is  the  aristocratic  spirit  of  Virgil 
manifested  more  plainly  than  in  this  account  of  the  Latin  arma- 
ment. It  is,  it  will  be  observed,  substantially  an  aceoimt  not  of 
the  Latin  forces  but  of  the  Latin  generals,  each  of  whom  is  de- 
scribed at  full  length  with  all  the  minute  details  of  his  personal 
history,  while  the  least  possible  notice,  in  some  cases  no  notice 
at  all,  is  taken  of  the  troops  under  his  command.  Thus,  we  have 
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thirteen  lines  devoted  to  the  personality  of  Aventinus,  and  no 
more  than  two  to  his  troops,  these  two  informing  us  indeed  tha* 
they  fought  with  "pila"  and  "dolones"  and  the  "  veru  Sabel- 
lum,"  but  not  saying  one  word  either  of  their  numbers,  or  fro 
what  part  of  Italy  they  came ;  nay,  so  contemptuously  are  hi 
troops  treated  that  they  are  introduced  to  us  with  the  wo: 
"  gerunt"  to  which  we  are  left  at  liberty  to  supply  what  nomi- 
native we  like.     In  like  manner,  we  have  eight  lines  devoted  t 
the  two  brother  chieftains  Catillus  and  Coras,  but  not  one  singl 
word  of  the  troops  under  their  command.     Then  while  the 
are  five  lines  given  to  Lausus  and  two  to  Mezentius,  the  troops 
of  Lausus  are  despatched  in  a  single  line,  and  those  of  Mezen- 
tins  in  the  single  word  "  agmina."     TJmbro  has  ten  lines 
a  half  to  himself ;  to  Umbro's  troops  not  even  so  muoh  as  oni 
single  word.     Virbius  has  noiess  than  twenty-two  lines,  but=^^ 
for  aught  we  are  told  to  the  contrary,  may  be  supposed  to  hav 
come  alone  to  the  war.  Camilla  has  eleven  lines  entirely  to  hei 
self,  while  her  "  agmen  equitum  et  florentes  aere  ootervas 
disposed  of  totidem  verbis  as  if  they  had  been  her  personal  sui 
or  beef-eaters.     Now  this  is  all  in  the  very  strongest  contrast 
the  account  of  the  Ghredan  armament  given  by  Homer,  in  whiol^< 
the  first  and  most  important  place  is  given  to  the  forces  led,  an 
only  the  second  place  and  minor  consequence  to  the 
Homer  mentioning  separately  and  individually  every 
city,  and  district  from  which  ti*oops  were  sent  to  the  war,  witH^ 
such  distinctness  that  a  geographical  map  of  Ghreeoe  might  b^ 
formed  from  his  catalogue,  and  never  growing  weary,  however 
weary  his  readers,  of  one  unvaried  ot  re,  oi  re,  ot  re,  ot  re, 
peated  without  end.     It  would  be  in  the  very  highest  degree 
tedious  to  go  through  the  particular  cases  one  after  another, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  taking  the  first  case,  viz.,  that  O- 
the  Boeotians,  Boiwroji^,  for  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  democra* 
Homer  places  the  people  first,  and  lets  the  leaders  follow.     Th^ 
Boeotians,  he  tells  us,  were  led  by  Peneleus,  Leitus,  Arcesilaus-^^ 
Prothoenor,  and  Clonius,  on  not  one  of  whom  does  he  bestow 
second  word,  but  hurries  on  to  tell  you  with  the  most 
circumstantiality  the  names  of  the  individunl  towns,  cities  an 
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istcriots  from  which  the  troops  under  their  oommand  oame, 
Inxost  eyerj  one  of  these  towns,  cities,  and  districts  having  its 
^9Tx  peculiar  descriptive  epithet  attached  to  it,  and  concludes 
^fix  an  exact  tot  of  the  aggregate  of  the  contingent.  From 
tu&  fundamental  difference  between  the  Yirgilian  and  Homeric 
Gt'tctlogues  arises  that  other  so  remarkable  difference  observable 
•^t^ween  them,  viz.,  that  while  the  former  enriches  the  Aeneid 

a  chapter  second  in  interest  and  poetical  beauty  to  none  in 
whole  work,  the  latter  encumbers  the  Iliad  with,  to  say  the 

of  it,  a  long  dry  table  of  statistical  details.     Well  for 

^^^^ton's  great  poem  that  its  author,  in  this  as  well  as  in  so 

■^^Vny  other  respects,  followed  the  example  not  of  Homer  but  of 

^i^gil.     Puritan  and  regicide  as  he  was,  he  yet  treats  the 

^^:ix)wd "  as.  unceremoniously  as  even  Yirgil  himself  with  his 


>> 


**  say,  Muse,  their  names  then  known,  who  first,  who  last, 
roused  from  the  slamber  on  that  fiery  couch 
at  their  great  Emperor's  call,  as  next  in  worth, 
came  singly  where  he  stood  on  the  bare  strand, 
while  the  promiscuous  crowd  stood  yet  aloof." 
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MEMINISTIS ORAS 


^.d^.  LECT. 

V8  m  D.  Helns. 

H  JRam,,  PaLf  Med, :  '<  Antiqui  plerique  codices  leg^nnt  fobtiyo  ]^artu 
.  .  ORAS,"  Pierius.    II  f.    Ill  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  N.  Heins. 
1670) ;  Phil, ;   Heyne  ;.  Brunok;  Wakef. ;  Pott.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn. 
n^Praest);  Lad,;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

ted  by  Serv.  (cod.  Dread.) 


NisTis  DivAE  (vs.  645). — Compare  Empedocles,  de  Natum, 
o\vfivrf(TTr}  \tVK<o\evi  irapOivf  Movtra,    No  wonder  they 
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had  good  memories,  being  all  of  them  daughters  of  Mnemosj^ 
herself.     No  wonder  they  were  able  to  tell  stories  (memora 

POTESTIS). 

Nowhere  in  the  whole  work  is  Virgil's  inexhaustible  vari< 
and  command  of  language  more  conspicuous  than  in  this 
meration  of  the  Italian  chieftains  (vv.  647,  et  seqq.)y  no  two 
whom  are,  I  will  not  say  described  in  the  same  mannori  b 
even  so  much  as  introduced  in  the  same  form.     First  of 
Mezentius  init  bellum,  agminaque  armat.    At  his  side, 
son  Lausus  ducit  mille  viros,  xequidquam  secutos  ex  aq 
I.INA  URBE.    After  these,  Aventinus  ostentat  insigxem  pal 
CUBRUM  viCTORESQUE  EQUos,     Then  the  two  brothers  CatilX^ 
and  Coras, 

TIBUaTIA  MOBNIA  LINQUVNT, 
ET  PBIMAM  ANTB  ACIBM  DBNBA  INTBB  TBLA  FBBUNTUB. 

Then  Gaeculus  is  there  : 

NEC  PBAENE8TINAB  FXJNDATOB  DBFUIT  UBBI8. 

Then  Messapus : 

HESIBES  POPULOS  DB8UBTAQUB  BBLLO 

AOMIN  A  IN  ABKA  YOCAT  8UBIT0,  FBRRUMQUE  BBTRACTAT. 

Then  behold  Clausus  magnum  agmen  agens,  magxique  i 

AGMINIS  INSTAR.     Ncxt  HaleSUS  CURRU  lUNGIT  EQUOS,  TUBNOCaXT  B 

FEROCEs  MILLE  RAPiT  POPULOS.     Ncxt  Ocbalus  is  not  left 
mentioned : 

nec  tu  carminibu8  n08tri8  indictu8  abibi8, 
Obbalb. 

And  Nersae  sent  thee,  0  Ufens,  to  the  battle  (misers  in 
lia)  ;  and  Umbro   the  priest  and  serpent-tamer  venit, 
Virbius  the  son  of  Hippolytus  ibat,  and  Tumus 

inteb  primos 

VBRTITUR,  ARMA  TENENS,  BT  TOTO  VBRTICB  SUPRA  BST  ; 


and  besides  all  these  Camilla  arrived, 


ADVENIT, 

AOMEN  AOENS  EQUITUM,  ET  FL0RENTE3  AERB  CATERVAS. 


Homer,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  catalogue  (well  so  called)  of  th^ 
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ian  forces  repeats  the  word  ripxov  11  times,  tiYCfeoi/coci/  12 
3y  evc/AOi/r'  or  afAfpevifAOvTo  15  times,  tirovro  17  times,  and 

•  no  lees  than  32  times  ;  yet  critics  are  not  wanting  who  set 
;il*B  poetical  skill  below  Homer's. 

HoNTBMPTOR  DivuM  (vs.  648). — See  Bern,  on  6.  620. 

DlGNUS  PATRIIS  QUI  LAETIOR  ESSEX  IMPERIIS,  £T  GUI  PATER 

D  MEZBNTius  ESSEX  (vY.  653,  4). — Compare  Tacit.  SisL 
1 :  "  non  Vitellio  principe  dignm  ezeroitus."  Patriis  qui 
noR  ESSEX  IMPERIIS,  thomo ;  ex  cui  paxbr  haud  mbzen- 
ESSEX,  variation. 

!iAEXi0R. — The  expression  is  as  delicate  as  it  is  possible  for 
ession  to  be.  He  does  not  say  that  Lausus  was  unhappy, 
that  he  deserved  to  have  been  happy.  Laetus  seems  to 
roperly  and  peculiarly  used  to  express  the  happiness  the 
.  has  in  the  parent,  or  the  parent  has  in  the  child.  Gom- 
6.  787 : 

'<  laeta  deam  partu,  centum  complexa  nepotes." 
/ENXUM    ANOUES   CINCXAMQUE    OERIX    SERPENXIBUS  HTDRAIC 

S58). — The  cenxum  anoues,  of  the  first  part  of  the  verse 
lot  the  same  as  the  serpenxibus  of  the  last  part,  but  they 
he  same  as  the  hydram  serpenxibus  cincxam  of  the  last 
The  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
le  device  on  the  shield  is  that  it  is  an  immense  number  of 
mts  (cenxum  anoues).  The  hydra  on  the  shield  of  Aven- 
)  has  so  many  heads  and  necks  that  it  appears  to  the  be- 
3r  to  be  an  immense  number  of  serpents;  this  immense 
ber  of  serpents  is,  however,  only  the  single  hydra  with  its 
Y  heads  and  necks,  each  head  presenting  the  appearance  of 
parate  serpent.  Nor  let  the  reader  take  umbrage  at  the 
a  surrounded  ("cincta")  by  parts  of  itself,  by  its  own 
bers.  The  serpent  of  Cadmus,  which  has  but  one  head,  is 
lunded,  girt  ("cingitur")  with  its  own  orbs  or  convolu- 
,  lies  snug  in  the  middle  of  its  own  coils,  Ovid,  Met.  3,  77: 

*<  ipse  modo  immensum  apirit  facientibus  orbem 
eingitur  ;  interdum  longa  trabe  reotior  exit/' 

*  much  more  the  hydra  with  its  manifold  hea<ls  and  necks  ? 


# 
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Centum  [gerii)  anoues,  theme;  cinctam  gerit  serpbntirtjs 
HYDRAM,  variation — one  and  the  same  thing  presented  nnder  It^p^d 
diflFerent  aspects,  each  aspect  explaining  the  other.     The  gerte- 
ral  view  is,  as  usual,  placed  first ;  the  particularizing,  second. 
The  two  views  together  make  up  the  single  view  of  the  prosaist: 
suis  centum  serpentibtis  cinctam  hydram,     A  confirmation  of  tte 
above  analjsisy  according  to  which  the  centum  angues     are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  centum  angues  oonfltitoting*    &e 
hydra  itself,  is  afforded  by  Eurip.  Phoen,  IISU : 

reus  8*  t$9ofuus  Ahpa<rro5  §v  irvKaiiriv  i^v 
tKarov  cx'^'^at^  eunriS*  cinrAi}p»r  7/>a^i} 
v9paSf 

where  tKorov  ^x^Svai^  are  the  centum  capita  of  the  hydra  L"^aeK. 
Compare  also  Sil.  2.  158 : 

*  ^  centum  anguti  idem  Lemaeaque  monstra  gerebat 
in  clipeo,  ot  sectis  (P)  geminam  aerpentibus  hydram," 

the  '^  centum  angues"  constituting  the  same  Lemaean  moi^^ster, 
the  same  hydra ;  also,  Yirg.  Aen.  8.  299 : 

.     .     .     '  ^  non  te  rationis  egentem 
Lemaeus  turha  capUum  oircumstetit  anguis," 

where  see  Bem. 


665-668. 

ET  TERETI  PUGNANT  MUCRONE  VERUQUE  SABEU.O 
IPSE  PEDES  TEGUMEN  TORQUENS  INMANE  LEONIS 
TERRIBILI  INPEXUM  SAETA  CUM  DENTIBU8  ALBIS 
INDUTUS  CAPITI  SIC  REGIA  TECTA  SPBIRAT 


.  V' 


VAR.  LECT,  [j>unct,'\  (vs.  668). 

CAPITI  .  IPfl/.,  Med,,  Vei\     III  Ven.  1470;  P.Manut. ;  LaCerda; 
Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Phil.;  Heyne;   Brunck ;  Wakef.;  ^T^' 
(ed.  Heyn.  and  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

Not  cited  by  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) 
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BRUQUE  SABELLO. — We  must  not  suppose  real  roasting  spits 
ed  as  spears,  as  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  song,  in  the  Doom  of  Devor- 
f/,  2.  9 : 

'*  these  cowls  of  Kilmarnock  had  spits  and  had  spetn, 
and  lang-hafted  gullies  to  kill  Cayaliers,'* 

t  Spears  resembling  roasting  spits  in  the  shape  of  their  blades. 

Teeeti  mucrone  veruque  sabello. — '/.  e.y  with  the  veru 
hpllum^  a  spear  the  blade  end  of  which  is  not  flat  or  sharp- 
ged,  but  like  that  of  a  roasting-spit,  round  and  tapering  to  a 
int. 

Indutus  CAPiTi. — "  Non  conveniunt  tegumen  torqubns, 
r>uTus  CAPITI,"  Jahn.  "  Eiice  versum  importunum  indutus 
piTi  sic  kegia  tecta  subibat,  quae  a  sensu  et  loco  aliena 
it,  et  iuncturam  verborum  enecant,*'  Heyne.  "  Apparet,  ex 
)re  vulgaris  sermonis  haec,  torquens  et  indutus,  copula 
sse  iungenda.  Sed  de  industria  ab  eo  more  discessit  poeta, 
od  in  re  horrida  honidiore  (!!!)  etiam  dioendi  genere  utun- 
m  putavit,"  Wagner.  If  we  understand  indutus  to  be  the 
3usative  plural  of  the  substantive  indutus,  and  to  stand  in 
position  to  tegumen,  we  shall  have  a  perfectly  regular  struc- 
re :  ipse  subibat  regia  tecta  pedes,  torquens  immane  te- 

7HEN   LEONIS  (iMPEXUM  TERRIBILI   SETA  CUM  DENTIBUS  ALBIS) 
^UTUS  CAPITI,    SIC  SUBIBAT  REGIA  TECTA,  HORRIDUS,  &0.      We 

ly  either  consider  the  sentence  as  broken  of!  at  capiti  and 
iTin  again  at  sic,  and  the  nominative  ipse  as  standing  with- 
'  a  verb  (compare  1.  227,  and  Rem.),  or  we  may  consider  sic 
xiterposed  between  the  nominative  ipse  and  its  verb  subibat. 
^  lion's  skin  is  to  be  understood  as  covering  both  the  head 
lody  of  the  wearer,  the  face  appearing  through  the  rictus, 
diUa's  tiger's  skin  was,  no  doubt,  worn  after  the  same 
tion,  11.  577: 

**  tigridis  exuviae  per  dorsum  a  vertice  pendent." 

Japare  the  similar  equipment  of  Omytus,  consisting  of  a  cow's 
^  eked  out  with  the  skin  and  teeth  of  a  wolf's  head,  11,  679: 

*<  cui  pellis  latos  humeros  erepta  iuvenco 
pugnatoii  operit ;  caput  ingens  oris  hiatus 
et  malae  texere  lupi  cum  dentibua  albis," 
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Tegumbn  immane  indutus  capiti,  as  vs.  688,  "  fulvcNi 
ros  tegmen  oapiti/'     Compare  also  w.  632  and  742,  "  te^ 
oapitum."     If  Virgil  had  here  written  tegmen  capiti  the 
would  have  been  plain  and  the  struoture  undoubted,  but 
could  not  have  used  both  tegmen  and  tegumen  in  the  same 
tence.     Hence  the  necessity  to  have  recourse  to  the  word 
general  signification  indutus.     Compare  Tacit.  Ann.  16.  U  C 
Nero  performing  on  the  stage) : ''  ne  fessus  resideret ;  ne  su< 
rem,  nisi  ea,  quam  indutui  gerebat,  veste  detergeret." 

"  Sic  regia  tecta  subibat. — Compare  10.  870  :  "  sic 
simi,"  &o. ;  also  12.  304  :  ''  sic  rigido  latus  ense  ferit." 


674-677. 

CEU  DUO  NUBIGENAE  CUM  VERTICE  MONTIS  AB  ALTO 
DESCBNDUNT  CENTAUBI  HOMOLEN  OTHRYNQUE  NIVALBM 
LINQUENTES  CURSU  RAPIDO  DAT  EUNTIBUS  INOENS 
SILVA  LOCUM  ET  MAGNO  CEDUNT  VIROULTA  FRAQORE 


VAR.  LECT.  [ptmet.'] 

LINQUENTES  CUHSU  BAPIDO ;  DAT  III  Heyne  ;  Wakef .  (bapido  :  dat)  (q-c 

ing  8.  216:  **oolle8  clamore  relinqiii");  Jahn;  Wagn.  (1832,  IHS^Ji* 
Thiel;  Supfle ;  Ribb. 

LurausNTES :  CUBSIT  RAPIDO  DAT  III  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Hei^*^ 
(1670). 


Dat  EUNTIBUS  inoens  silva  locum. — "  Defectus,  eedU ; 
utique  cedit  sylva,  cedunt  et  virgulta ;  cum  utique  a  minore  ^^ 
maius  venire  debuerit ;"  Servius  (ed.  Lion).     "The  observati^^ 
of  Servius  is  just.  This  beautiful  description  is  unhappily  dos-^^' 
Nothing  can  be  greater  than  dat  euntibus  ingens  silva  locit*^- 
It  should  not  have  been  followed  by  magno  cedunt  viroui-^^ 
FRAOORE,"  Jortin.   "  Pulchra  descriptio  infeliciter  finitur.  Nib'' 
mains  esse  potest  quam  dat  euntibus  ingens  silva  locum,  ^ 
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I 

I 


tia  hio  non  bene  congruunt,  maono  cbdunt  virgulta  fra- 

m,"  Miscett.  Obsen?.  1,  p.  17,  where  annotator  B  observes : 

i»t  poeta  oapienduB,  ut  silva  inoen8,  sive  arborura  maioram 

ina  Centatironim  horum  oapitibns  dederent  locum  ;  vtr- 

JLTA  pedum  inoessu  mota,  fraota,  et  protrita  oum  sonitu  fue- 

t"    '^  Ex  Mkcell.  Obis.  notatnr  ad  h.  1.  reprehensio  poetae, 

post  *'  silvam/  virgulta,  post  maius  minus  oommemorando, 

BUS  vim  infregerit.   Bespondet  ibi  vir  dootus  alius,  sed  parum 

mode ;  nee  magis  commode  Sohrader.  ad  Musaeum,  p.  164, 

.^^^eneraliori  poetam  ad  speeialius  transire.     Dioendum  erat, 

ULTA  poetioo  sermone  iungi  oum  ^silvis'  et  eodem  loco 

i,  nee  inferius  illo  esse,"  Heyne.     To  which  Wagner  sub- 

'^Num  igitur  putabimus  arbores  ab  illis  currentibus 

aut  prostratas  P    Fotius  dioendum  erat :  ailvam  h.  1.  ut 

dioi  de  densis  fruticetis,  minoribusque  arbustis,  sed  pro- 

poetam  locutum  puto :  silva  dat  locum,  dum  ramuli  arbo- 

prominentes  cursus  impetu  f ranguntur ;  \t[rgulta  cbdunt, 

"i^runtur  pedibus  Centaurorum." 

A  total  misunderstanding,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  our  text, 

^y         all  commentators  ancient  and  modem  alike.     Not  only  is 

^"^:»:e  no  anticlimax,  no  giving  way  first  of  the  great  wood, 

^*^^       IMGENS    silva,    and  then  of  the  little  wood,    the   vir- 

*^^*:-TA,   no  bursting  with  heads  and  shoulders  through  the 

^'^^^^hs  of  the  tall  trees,  and  with  the  feet,  through  (Jie  under- 

^^<^^d  (!),  there  is  not  even  so  much  as  the  slightest  mention 

^*  <::^3r  allusion  either  to  two  woods  or  two  different  parts  of  the 

***^^  wood's  tall  trees  and  brushwood — the  silva  and  virgul- 

^^     ^qK)ken  of  being  one  and  the  same  thing  under  different  as- 

P^^"fc«,  silva  the  brushwood,  virgulta  the  shrubs  of  which  the 

^^^'^^Ji  consiBts.   Therefore  ingens  silva,  the  mighty  brushwood, 

^     Thmshwood  considered  in  respect  of  its  extent,  and  virgulta 

^*— "TO  FRAGORE  the  samc  brushwood  considered  in  respect  of 

^*®       ^ect  produced  on  it  by  the  breaking  through  of  the  Cen- 

****».    Our  author  has  chosen  for  the  sake  of  ease  and  fluency 

^"^arsification  to  express  in  two  simpler  co-ordinate  sentences 

.  ^    "thought  which  had  been  so  much  less  ambiguously  expressed 


^  *^e  one  more  complex  sentence,  ingenn  silva  inrguUorum  cedit 
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magno  fragore.     The  case  about  wliioh  the  commentators  hmm   ««"e 
made  so  much  noise,  and  to  so  little  purpose,  is  thus  a  mc 
ordinary  case  of  theme  and  variation,  virgulta  varying  sil^ 
as  CEDUNT  varies — scarcely  even  so  much  as  variel,  almost 
peats — DAT   locum;   and  as   magno  varies — scarcely  even 
much  as  varies,  jdmost  repeats — ingens.     Compare  («),  0^ 
Met.  8.  3U0  (of  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar) : — 

'*  stemitur  incursu  nemus,  et  propulsa  fragorem 
silva  dat,** 

where  (a),    "nemus''  and    "silva"   are   neither  two  disti 
woods,  a  greater  and  a  less,  nor  even  so  much  as  differ^:K=i>t 
parts  (the  tall  trees  and  the  brush)  of  one  and  the  same  wocxi  ; 
but  "  silva"  varies  "  nemus,"  as  virgulta  in  our  text  vari^^ 
silva;    (J),  "propulsa   fragorem   dat"  varies   "stemitur 
cursu,"  as   magno  cedunt   fragore  in  our  text  varies 
EUNTiBus  LOCUM ;  (c),  the  whole  second  clause  is  a  mere 
tion  of  the  whole  first  clause,  as  the  whole  second  clause  of 
text  is  a  mere  variation  of  the  whole  first ;  and  (rf),  "  silva'*  i* 
not  a  wood  of  tall  trees,  but  like  the  silva  of  our  text  and  th^ 
"  nemus"  of  the  preceding  clause,  a  brushwood  or  jungle,  con- 
sisting of  the  particular  shrubs  specified  (Ovid  being  always 
more  specific  than  Virgil)  only  four  verses  previously : 

.  .  .  *'  tenet  ima  lacunae 
lenta  salix,  ulvaeque  leves,  iuncique  palustres, 
yiminaque,  et  longa  parvae  sub  arundine  cannae/* 

Compare  also  (l>),  that  simileurly  "  non  alta  silva,"  of  Ovid» 
Art.  Amat.  3.  689 : 

*'  silva  nemus  non  alta  tacit ;  togit  arbutus  herbam  ; 
FOB  maris  et  lauri  nigraqae  myrtus  olent. 
nee  donsae  foliis  buxi  fragilesque  mjrricae, 
nee  tenues  cytisi,  cultaque  pinus  abest," 


where  we  have  not  only  a  similar  enumeration  of  the  shrut^  fc 

constituting  the   "  non  alta  silva,"  or  brush,  but  the  expr©^  ml 

declaration  of  the  identity  of  the  "  non  alta  silva"  and  tb^  m^ 

'*  nemus."     Also  (f»),  Aen.  6.  7:  "pars  densa  ferarum  tectd  i^ 

rapit  silvas,"  where  "densa  ferarum  tecta"  is  not  something  1^ 
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erent  from  ^^silvas,"  but  ^^silyas''  oouBidered  tinder  a 
erent  aspect,  the  woods  considered  as  the  stalls,  stabling  or 
3(r  of  wild  beasts.  Also  («i),  Stat.  Theh,  1.  376  (of  Poly- 
t-s): 

**  talis  o/MMMi  legens  nemorum  Cadmeius  heros 
acoeleiat,  vasto  metuenda  umbone  ferartitn 
excutiens  atabuldf  et  prono  virgiUta  refringit 
pectore," 

"xe  again  ^'stabula  ferarum"  and  "virgulta"  are  not  two 
fl&  e€M5h  of  which  is  substantially  diflferent  from  the  just- 
itioned  "opaca  nemorum,"  but  the  just-mentioned  "  opaca 
Lorum"  themselves,  considered  under  two  new  aspects — 
9  as  the  stalls  or  stabling  of  wild  beasts,  and  then  as  brush- 
^  or  bushes  embarrassing  the  passage.  And*  above  all, 
.pare  (e)  our  author  himself,  12.  521 : — 

*'  ac  velut  immiflsi  diversis  partibus  ignos 
arentem  in  ailvam  ot  virguUa  sonantia  laurOy** 

5re  not  only  is  the  "  silva  "  followed,  as  in  our  text,  by  the 
lanatory  "  virgulta,"  but  the  explanatory  "  virgulta''  is  fol- 
ed  by  the  still  further  explanatory  "  lauro,"  and  we  are 
)rmed  not  only  that  the  wood  spoken  of  was  a  brushwood, 
that  the  brushwood  constituting  the  wood  was  of  bay.  So 
itual,  indeed — I  might  truly  say  so  inveterate — is  our 
ior*s  use  of  this  construction  that  we  need  go  no  further 
1  the  immediately  preceding  verses  for  an  example  of  it, 
HOMOLEN  OTHRYNQUE  NiVALEM  of  those  vcrscs  being  at 
a  the  explanation  and  varied  repetition  of  the  verticb 
TTis  AI.T0,  and  linquentes  the  explanation  and  varied  repe- 
>n  of  the  descendunt  ab  of  the  same  verses. 
The  Centaurs  present  a  fine  picture,  as  they  descend  from 
top  of  the  mountain  through  the  brushwood  which  clothes  its 
B8.  The  picture  they  had  presented  descending  through  a  tall 
bd,  the  full-grown  trees  of  which  they  broke  down  before 
im,  had  been  ridiculous;  the  picture  they  had  presented 
ioending  through  a  tall  wood,  breaking  only  the  lower 
Jiches  of  the  full-grown  trees  with  their  shoulders,  and  the 
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bruflhwood  with  their  feet,  had  been  no  picture  at  all,  at  L 
no  pioture  with  which  Catillus  and  Coras,  rushing  into      'fcle 
midst  of  the  enemy,  could  with  propriety  have  been  oompa-iL'  «jd, 
Catillus  and  Coras  being  full  in  view  under  the  open  sky,    ible 
Centaurs  hid  from  all  view  by  the  tall  trees. 

The  "  silvas"  of  Statius's  imitation,  Theb,  4.  1S9  : 

'*  non  aliter  silvas  hunieris,  et  utroque  refruigens 
pcctore,  montano  duplex  Hyleus  ab  antro 
praocipitat,  pavet  Ossa  vias,  pecudeflquo  feraeque 
procubaere  metu," 

is  of  course  to  be  understood  in  the  same  way  as  the  s  :■:  y-^* 
and  viKGULTA  of  our  text,  for  Statius,  Rodomont  as  he  ^^vas, 
was  hardly  Bodomont  enough  to  break  down  full-grown  ^fcx^eeB 
with  the  mere  impetus  of  a  Centaur  coming  down  froxn  a 
mountain  ;  also  the  vXijv  of  Hom.  IL  12.  HO  : 

ayportpoitri  <rvt<r<riv  coiirorc,  r«  r^  §v  opttrffir 
fUfZpw  i}8c  jcvrcvr  8cx<irai  KokoavpTop  lorraj 
hoxjiM  T^  altnrorr§  ircpc  <r^t<riy  aypvrov  vXi^r, 
irpufirtiv  9KrafiPorr§s, 

for  who  ever  yet  heard  of,  or  even  imagined,  wild  boars  rushiui'    i^ 
with  such  violence  as  to  overturn  tall  full-grown  trees  ?    Th^t    jt|. 
Donatus  as  little  perceived  as  his  brother  commentators  the  re^ 
construction  of  the  passage,  as  little  imagined  as  they  that  tb^ 
latter  clause  of  the  sentence  was  the  mere  explanatory  variatia^^ 
of  the  first,  appears  plainly  from  his  gloss,  "  his  currentibix^ 
cedunt  omnia,  quae  fortassis  occurrerent,"  the  "omnia*'  of  whicJ*- 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  equivalent  for  both  the  greS'*' 
trees  and  the  underwood ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  the  same,  ^ 
must  say,  gross  misconception  of  our  author's  meaning  we  ar^ 
indebted  for  Ariosto's  very  absurd  and  ridiculous  picture  o^ 
Bajardo  breaking  down  and  bearing  before  him  not  only  tree&^ 
but  everything  which  opposes  his  passage  through  the  woo(5y 
Orl  Fur.  1,72: 

**  non  fui-o  iti  due  miglia,  che  sonare 
odon  la  selva,  che  li  cinge  intorao, 
con  lul  lomore,  e  strepito,  che  pare, 
che  tremi  la  forosta  d'  ogn'  intomo : 
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c  poco  dopo  un  gran  deijtrior  n'  appare, 
d*oro  guemito,  e  riccamente  adomo, 
che  salta  macchie,  e  rivi,  ed  a  fracasso 
arbori  mena,  e  ci6,  che  vieta  il  passo."' 

®©  Bern,  on  "  quern  si  fata  virum  servant,"  1.  550 ;  and  on 
progeniem  sed  enim,"  &o.,  1.  23-26. 


684-713. 

PASCIT — SEVERUM 


J^AB.  LECT.  (vs.  684). 
KJiT  I  Med.  (Fogg.)    ID  Ven.  1470 ;  Aldus  (1514) ;  P.  Manut. ;   D. 

Heins.;  Wakef. ;  Jahn ;   Wagn.  (1832,  1861);  Thiel;  Siipfle ;  Forb.; 

Bibb. 
3CXS  III  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne. 


VAR,  LECT.  (vs.  696). 
''QiTosauE  FALiscos  I  Pal.y  Med.  Ill  Serv.  (ood.  Dresd.) ;  Yen.  1470;  La 

Cerda;    P.  Manut.;    D.  Heins.;    N.  Heins.   (1670);  Phil.;  Heyne; 

Bninck ;   Wakef.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.) ;  Pott. ;  Haupt ; 

Ribb. 
BQOoao.  7AiJsco8Q«    III  Bom.  1473. 
Bosque  falleoos  I  Horn. 

X^fidewig  omiU  vs.  695  altogether. 

^.^dE.  LECT.  (vs.  703). 
»«nrjB  TAHTO  I  Bom.,  Pal.    Ill  Ven.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473 ;  P.  Manut ; 

r.iik  Cerda;    D.  Heins. ;   N.  Heins.  (1670);   Phil.;    Heyne;   Brunck; 

^V^mkef. ;  Pott;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 
mBr.K  LAHtTO  I  Med.  (not  tanto,  us  incorreotly  represented  by  Foggini 

Mid  Ribbeck). 

^^'^^STE  TANTO   O  J. 
'^"^^S:   TANTO  II  ). 

^ot  cited  by  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.) 
NlSTlGu    NUDA    8INISTRI   INSTITUERE    PEDIS    (VV.   689-90). — If 

\\i\)e  not  a  hopeless  task  to  analyze  these  words  (vestigia  in 
\hd  aense  of  steps  agreeing  as  badly  with  nuda,  as  in  the  sense 

BXKET,  ABXBLDSA,  VOL.  111.  40 
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of  feet  it  agrees  with  instituere),  I  am  inclined  to  oons' 
them  thus: — Institukre  nuda,  iliey  institaied  naked;  vbsti 
the  steps,  i.  e.,  the  stepping  part ;  sinistri  pedis,  of  the  left 
In  plain  English,  they  walked  mth  the  left  foot  naked,  Scaro 
less  difficult  of  analysis  is  the  Greek  parallel,  Eurip.  fra 
Meleagri,  6 : 

01  8c  6c<rrtov 
Kovpoi  TO  \atoy  tx^os  avap$u\ot  iro8os, 
rov  8*  cr  irc8iAo<f  ws  ^Kauppi^oy  yovv 
cxotci't  Oi  9rt  irairiv  KirtaXois  voyuos* 

Besides  (vs.  693). — See  Rem.  on  1.  726. 

Ibant  aequati  numero,  regemque  canebant  (vs.  698) 
Aequati   numero,    "  digesti  in   ordinem.      Hino    saepenun, 
scripsiy  hoc  est,  ordine,  congruenter,  siout  deoebat," 
Cynth.  Genet.     "Aequalibus  numeris  h.  ordinibuB,"  He; 
Wagner  (Praest.)    "  Gleich  in  geordnetem  tritt  gehn  all',"  V 
"  Ivan  del  pari  in  ordinanza,"  Caro.     I  think  not ;  but, 
Peerikamp,  Thiel,  and  Forbiger,  "  gressus  aequabant  ad  n 
rum  carminis."    This  is  the  correct  intprpretation,  first,  beca 
the  immediately  following  words,  regemque  canebant,  gup 
you  with  the  subject  of  the  song,  keeping  time  to  which  tt». 
marched  (ibant  aequati)  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  pi 
of  soldiers  marching  in  time  {irppg  pvOfjiov  ififiaivovrtQj 
mpi  opxrifftwg  irpog  pvOfxov  liaivuxriVy  VlntsTch.,  Apophthefjfm,)  f^  ^      *' 
all  setting  down  their  feet  at  the  same  moment,  is  much 
striking  than  that  of  soldiers  merely  going  in  ranks  consi 
of  equal  numbers.     The  picture  is,  therefore,  frequently  p 
sented  to  us  by  poets,  as  Milton,  Par.  Lost^  1,  5^9  (of  the 
of  Satan)  ; 

.     .     .     ' '  anon  thoy  move 
in  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
of  flutes  and  soft  recorders^  such  as  raised 
to  height  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
aiming  to  battle ; " 

and  ibid,  6.  59  (of  the  army  of  God) : 

.     .     .     *'  nor  with  less  dread  the  loud 
ethereal  trumpet  from  on  high  gan  blow  ; 
at  which  command  the  powers  militant 
that  stood  for  heaven,  in  mighty  quadrate  joined 
of  union  inxsistiblc,  moved  on 
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in  silence  their  bright  legions,  to  the  sound 
of  instrumental  harmony,  that  breathed 
heroic  ardor  to  adventurous  deeds, 
under  their  godlike  leaders,  in  the  cause 
of  God  and  His  Messiah." 

iRO,  REGEMQUE  CANEBANT. — In  every  song  there  are 

1  measure.     The  words  are  referred  to  in  kegem,  the 

which  the  song  treated,  the  measure  is  expressed  by 

The  distinction  between  the  words  and  the  numeri 

served  by  D.  Heinsius,  Ovidy  Natal.  175 : 

**  ad  numeraa  veniunt  verba  ligata  suos.'* 

Aen.  8.  J^5S  : 

**  illi  inter  sese  multa  vi  brachia  tollunt 


in  numerum  ;  '* 


5.  n : 

«  turn  vero  in  nwnerum  Faunosque  ferasque  yideres 
ludere." 

ir ATI  NUMERO  has  no  reference  to  the  singing  of  the 
s  they  marched,  but  only  to  their  marching  in  equal 
in  the  very  long  simile  of  ceu  nubem,  the  entire  sub- 
lich  is  the  music  of  the  swans,  has  reference  to  two 
lnt  canebantque  only,  and  none  at  all  to  aequati 
Such  illustration,  it  is  manifest,  had  been  very  dis- 
late.  Aequati  numero  being  understood  to  be  spoken 
xching  to  music,  stepping  in  time,  the  disproportion 
d,  and  the  meaning  is  no  longer  canebant  ceu,  but 
)uati  numero  canebantque  ceu.  Compare  (quoted 
,  and  like  the  suicide's  weapons,  fatal  to  their  master) 

0 

.    .     .     '^misit  diyes  Callaecia  pubem, 
barbara  nunc  patriis  ululantem  carmina  linguis, ' 
nunc  pedis  altemo  percussa  verbere  terra 
ad  numerum  lesonas  gaudentem  plaudere  oeti:as ; " 

420: 

"  ibant  et  laeti  pars  Sancum  voce  canebani 
auctorem  gentis,  pars  laudes  ore  ferebant, 
Sabe,  tuas.** 

PULSA  (w.  701,  2). — Echoes.     The  Komans,  having 

40* 
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no  single  word  by  which  to  express  the  verb  echo^  were  oblij 
to  use  a  periphrasis.     So  Eel.  6.  8If  : 

**  ille  canit ;  pulsae  referunt  ad  sidera  valles ; " 

Aen.  6.  150  : 

**  puhati  colles  clamore  resultant,*^ 
NeC  QUISQUAM  AERATAS  ACIES,  &C.,  .  .  .  NUBEM  (VV.    703- 

— Servius  understands  the  swans  spoken  of  in  the  preced 
verses  to  form  the  subject  of  these  verses  also,  for,  comment 
on  voLUCRUM  RAUCARUM,  he  says:  "Sciendum  tamen  Virgili 
secundum  morem  provinciae  suae  locutum:  in  qua  bene  canei 
cycni  rauciores  vocantur.  Est  autem  haec  Homeri  oompara 
quam  ipse  etiam  de  oycnis  facit  (//.  2,  ^69)  rtuv  S'  cue,  k.  r. 
I  think  Servius  is  mistaken,  and  that  not  the  swans  alrei 
spoken  of  are  meant  in  these  words,  but  other  birds  oJ 
different  species — first,  because  swans  do  not  fly  in  a  **  nubc 
but  in  comparatively  small  troops ;  and  secondly,  because  Vii 
elsewhere,  when  using  swans  for  the  piu:pose  of  a  similitu 
completes  his  picture  by  the  addition  of  birdb  of  a  diJSer 
kind,  11.456: 

"  baud  secus  atque  alto  in  luco  quum  forte  catervae 
consedere  avium,  piscosovc  amne  Padusae 
dant  Ronitum  rauci  per  stagna  loqnacia  cyeni^'*'' 

where  "  catervae  avium "  cannot  be  the  "  cycni,"  inasmuch 
swans  do  not  sit  on  high  trees,  and  inasmuch  also  as  the  bi 
sitting  on  the  high  trees  are  placed  in  contrast  with  the  swj 
on  the  water.  In  like  manner  in  our  text  the  volucr 
RAUCARUM  NUBEM  is  different  from  the  mvei  liquida  ini 
NUBiLA  CYCNI,  and  the  former  crowding  towards  land  fr 
their  passage  across  the  sea  are  contrasted  with  the  latter  hi 
up  in  the  sky.  The  soldiers  singing  while  they  march  are  tl 
compared — first,  with  respect  to  their  singing,  to  swans ;  i 
secondly,  with  respect  to  their  moving  noisy  multitude 
immigrating  birds.     Compare  pseud. -Eurip.  Rhcsm^  290  : 

iroWi]  yap  rixn  BpTiKios  ptay  ffrparoi 

exactly  as  in  the  fifth  Book  the  movements  of  the  riders  in 
Ludus  Troine  are  compared,  with  respect  to  their  intricacy, 
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Cretan  Labyrinth ;  and  with  respect  to  the  agility  with 
sh  they  are  made,  to  the  gambols  of  dolphins,  the  two 
les  being  required  to  set  before  the  reader  the  full  picture 
36  singing,  moving,  noisy  multitude. 

AlZTtTATif  8ED   OURGITE  AB   ALTO  URGUERI   VOLUCRUM  RAUCA- 

:  AD  LiTTORA  NUBEM  (w.  704-5).  The  following  is  the 
"wint  given  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  arrival  of  quails  on  the 
L4U1  coast  in  spring,  after  having  spent  the  winter  in  Africa, 
f^roni^s  Memoirs,  1.  29:  "The  region  of  juniper  bushes 
i-fl  the  first  asylum  of  the  quails,  upon  their  arrival  [viz.,  in 
Pontine  Marshes]  early  on  a  fine  May  morning,  after  their 
il's  flight  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from  the  coast  of 
oa.  Those  who  catch  those  delicious  birds  for  the  supply 
t^e  markets  place  vertical  nets  attached  to  poles  extending 
^  hundred  yards  along  the  shore,  and  about  five  from  the 
ix's  edge.  The  lower  limb  of  the  net  is  drawn  up,  so  as  to 
o  a  double  or  bag.  The  quails  arrive  in  general  in  a  very 
tiisted  state,  especiaUy  if  the  least  contrary  wind  has  ob- 
3ted  them,  and  they  fly  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
3  they  strike  against  the  net,  and  falling  to  the  bottom  are 
y  taken  by  the  persons  on  the  watch.  Millions  which 
pe  the  nets  throw  themselves  like  stones  on  to  the  sand 
GtuERi  AD  LITTORA  nubem],  and  roll  into  the  nearest  juniper 
I,  from  which  it  is  perhaps  their  destiny  to  be  soon  aroused 
•he  dog  of  the  sportsman,  and  shot  dead  by  his  gun." 

tf EC   QUISQUAM   AERATAS    ACIES    EX    AGMINE   TANTO    MISCERI 

ET  (w.  703-4). — "Nemo  putaret  illud  ad  pugnam  facien- 
i  inoedere.  .  .  .  Miscentur  acies,  dum  congrediuntur  et 
Uant,"  Heyne,  Forbiger,  Voss.  Nothing  could  be  more 
>rreot.  Misceri  is  not  future,  but  present,  and  co-ordinate 
i  TJRGUERI,  and  means  not  the  miMe  of  battle,  but  the  con- 
d  noise  made  by  the  soldiers  marching  and  singing  at  the 
©  time.  Compare  Georg.  1,  358:  ^^  resonantia  longe  littora 
m'; "  ibid.  i.  75  (of  bees) : 

"  et  circa  regem  atque  ipsa  ad  praetoria  densae 
miscentur;" 
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.  •  .  **  caeoique  in  nubibus  ignes 
terrificant  animos  et  inania  murmura  mUcent;** 

ibid.  i.  m  ■■ 

"  mitteeri  ante  oculos  tantis  clamorihus  aequor." 

The  structure  is  not  misceri  ex  agmine,  but  acies  ex  ag 

LiQUiDA  inter  NUBiLA  (v8.  699). — Amidst  the  dear  %ky^  a 

4.  245.   (where  see  Rem.),  "  turbida  nubila,"  the  turbid  «^=~^ 

5.  525  (where  see  Rem.),  "liquidis  nubibus,"  the  clear  sky, 

Instar  (vs.  707). — See  Rem.  on  "  quantum  instar  in  ips. 

6.  866. 

MoNTEMQUE  SEVERUM  (vs.  713). — See  Rem.  on  "  Peti 
3.  402. 


720-757. 

QUUM — EVALUIT 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  738). 

R 
SARBAsns  I  Bom,,  Pal.  (SARRASTIS),  Med,  sareastis  or 

D  1.     DI  Yen.  1470 ;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heixis. 

(1670) ;  Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  laSi); 

Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

SARASTRES  D  ^. 

SARAsns  m  Serv.  (cod.  Dread.) 


Vel  QUUM  SOLE,  &c.  (vs.  720). — Not  QUAM,  but  orrtJK. 
QUAM  being  purposely  rejected  by  the  author  himself,  in  ord^' 
to  vary  the  expression — quam  multi  fluctus  volvuntur,  ^^'^ 
quam  multae  (torrcntur)  aristae  dcnme,  quum  aristae  deS^^^ 
torrentur.  See  for  a  precisely  similar  variation  of  struotixre* 
12.  67 : 

**  Indnm  sangiiineo  veluti  viola vcrit  ostro 
si  quia  ebur,  aut  mista  rubent  vbi  lilia  multa 
alba  rosa." 

Scuta  sonant  pulsuque   pedum  conterrita  tellus  i^- 
722). — There  should  be  no  comma  at  sonant,  all  the  nomiD^ 
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res  in  the  verse  belonging  to  that  verb,  and  the  sense  beiug : 
eir  shields  [struck  mth  their  spears)  and  the  earth  struck  mth 
^eir  feety  resound;  in  other  words,  their  shields  resound  icith  the 
^riking  of  their  sj)ears,  and  the  earth  with  the  tramp  of  their  feet, 
*he  intention  of  the  poet  being  to  place  prominently  before  the 
^nd  of  the  reader  the  great  noise  made  by  the  army  in  march, 
o  is  not  satisfied  with  saying  scuta  sonant,  but  adds,  as  an 
Iditional  subject  to  sonant,  pulsuque  pedum  conterrita 
Ki-Lijs,  exactly  as  at  vs.  701,  his  intention  being  to  represent  to 
^o  reader  the  great  noise  made  by  the  swans,  he  is  not  content 

f9Hj  soNAT  AMNis,  but,  as  an  additional  subject  to  sonat,  adds 
*  ASIA  LONGB  PULSA  PALUs.  This  is  another  of  those  very 
Lxnerous  instances  in  which  Heyne  has  had  a  truer  perception 

the  sense — ^may  I  say  the  fine  sense  ? — of  his  author,  than 
laer  of  the  Heinsii  or  Wagner,  all  of  whom  place  a  comma 
t^r  SONANT,  so  as  to  make  a  separate  sentence  of  pulsuque 
XiuM  conterrfta  tellus,  thus  rendered  self-subservient,  and 
cxtaining  its  own  verb  conterrita  (est) ;  a  punctuation  and 
^sequent  interpretation  for  which  Wagner  assumes  credit  in 
^  following  words :  "  Comma  posui  post  sonant  ;  melius  hoc  : 

TTBRRITA,  Sciz.  CSty  TELLUS,  quam  CONTERRITA   SOnat   TELLUS. 

unbe  est  enim  verbum  sonat  adiunctum  fortioris  verbi  parti- 
o  CONTERRITA."     The  Credit  thus  assumed  by  Wagner  (if 
)ed  it  be  credit,  and  not  rather  discredit)  belongs  however 
to  him,  but  to   Daniel  and  Nicholas  Heinsius,  and  the 
loean  MS.,  all  of  which  authorities  divide  the  verse  into 
it  SONANT.     I  am  glad  to  see  that  Eibbeck  has  returned  to 
8  I  doubt  not,  true  punctuation  and  structure. 
WTERRITA. — A  participle  introducing  a  new  additional 
subsidiary  to  the  main  idea  presented  in  sonant  and 
PEDUM,  exactly  as  "  indignatum,"  Oeorg,  2,  162,  is  a 
ightening  idea,  subservient  to  the  main  idea  expressed 
idoribus"and  "sonat." 
'A  SONANT. — Compare  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  1.  667  : 

.  .  .  **  and  fierce  with  grafiped  arms 
clashed  on  their  sounding  shields  the  din  of  war.*' 

"»ERE  QUI  SOMXOS  CANTUQUE  MANT'QITE  SOLEHAT  (vS.  754  . 
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— "  Sparse    papavere   aut    *  niedicatis  frugihus/   6.  420, 
adhibita  incantatione  sopire  viperas,  1.  426,"  Wagner  (Ift^iy 
What  has  "sparso  papavere  aut  ^medicatis  frugibus'*'  to      ^t 

with  SPARGERE  SOMNOS  CANTUQUE  MANUQUE? 

EvALUiT  (vs.  757). — The  force  of  the  e  added  to  valutt  i» 
bift  HhiJled  as  he  was^  he.  teas  not  skilkd  enough  tOy  &c. ;  his  ^^k£i 
did  not  reach  so  far. 


759-760. 

TE  NEMUS  ANGUITIAB  VITREA  TE  FUCINUS  UNDA 
TE  LIQUIDl  FLEVERE  LACUS 


Te  LiQUiDi  FLEVERE  LACUS. — "  Etiam  alii,"  Seivius.  "Lacit^ 
alii  praeter  Fucinum,"  Wagner  (1861).  If  this  interpretatioi"^ 
be  correct,  TJmbro  is  represented  as  wept  not  merely  by  tJ>-^ 
NEMUS  ANGUiTiAE  and  the  lake  of  Fucinus,  but  by  a  numl>^^ 
of  other  lakes  not  named  ;  a  most  unlikely  sense,  both  becaiL^^ 
there  is  not  a  number  of  lakes  in  the  country  of  the  Maisi 
be  so  referred  to  by  the  general  term  lacus,  and  because  ei 
if  there  had  been,  to  have  so  lumped  together  tliose  other  lak< 
under  one  general  term,  ^vithout  further  description  or  partici 
larization  after  the  particular  mention  of  one,  had  been  contrarr;^ 
to  the  habit  not  only  of  our  author  himself,  but  of  all  poets— *-^ 
poets,  and  particularly  our  author,  being  careful  to  pro( 
from  general  to  particular,  never  from  particular  to  genei 
Compare  EcL  10,  13 : 

"  ilium  etiam  lauri^  ilium  etiam  fleverc  myricae^ 
pinifer  ilium  etiam  sola  sub  rupe  iacentem 
Macnalua  et  gelidi  fleverunt  saxa  Li/eaei;''* 

Aen,  7.  793: 

**  insequitur  nimbus  poditum,  clipeataque  totis 
agmina  densantur  campis,  Argivaque  pubes, 
Auruncaeque  manus,  Rutuli,  veteresque  Sicani, 
et  Sacranae  acies,  ct  picti  scuta  Labici ; 
qui  saltus,  Tiberine,  tuos,"  &c. 
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jrefore  understand  liquidi  lacus  to  be  a  variety  of  vitrea 
I,  a  dwelling  on  the  just-expressed  thought,  as  if  Virgil 
said :  Fucinus  icith  its  glassy  ivave^  the  clear  lake  of  Ikicinus 
thee.  This  is  the  more  probably  the  meaning  on  account 
e  exact  parallel  of  Ausonius,  MoselL  IJfO  (of  the  Silurus) : 

*'  at  quum  tranquillos  moliris  in  anrne  meatus, 
et  yirides  ripae,  te  caernla  tnrba  natantom, 
te  liqoidae  mirantur  aquae," 

e  "yirides  ripae''  are  the  green  banks  of  the  Moselle, 
rula  turba  natantum''  the  fishes  of  the  Moselle,  and  '^li- 
le  aquae"  the  clear  waters  of  the  Moselle;  exactly  as  in  our 
NEMUS  ANOUiTiAE  is  the  gTOVGS  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ipseven  on  the  banks  of  lake  Fucinus  [SoHn.  8:  "C.  Caelius 
9ie  tres  filias,  Angitiam,  Medeam  et  Circen  fuisse  dicit.  .  .  . 
tiam  vicina  Fucino  occupasse"),  vitrea  unda  the  glassy 
B  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  and  liquidi  lacus  the  clear  water 
B  lake  Fucinus  ;  and  where  "  te  liquidae  mirantur  aquae  " 
in  brother  of  te  j.iquidi  flevere  lacus,  both  in  respect 
a  prosopopoeia  in  both,  the  position  in  the  verse  of  both,  the 
3er  of  words  in  both,  the  measure  of  both,  and  the  relation 
bh  to  the  two  immediately  preceding  clauses  of  the  sentences 
lich  they  respectively  belong.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
%T  prosopopoeias.  Eel.  10,  13,  quoted  above ;  ibid,  1.  39  : 

.  .  .  "ipsaote,  Tityre,  pinus, 
ipsi  te  fontes,  ipsa  haec  arbusta  vocabant ; " 

.  .  .  '*flerunt  Rhodopeiae  arces, 
altaque  Pangaea,  et  Rhesi  Mavortia  tellus, 
atque  Getae,  atque  Hebrus,  atque  Actias  Orithyia," 

author  follows  the  lead  of  Moschus,  whose  very  words  seem 
3ep,  Idyll,  3.  1  : 

ai\t¥a  fiot  oTOvaxciTc,  yairai,  Km  Attpiop  v5o»/>, 
KOI  vorafioi  KKcuoirt  roy  ifitpotvra,  Bivya,  &c. 

^ail  ever  came  up  to  that  whine — how  could  Virgil  with  his 
inflexible  Latin  P    Even  had  he  had  a  more  flexible  instrii- 
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ment,  he  was  himself  quite  too  civilized,  too  Augusticizedy    ^oo 
Napoleonized,  too   intemational-exhibitionized,   to  draw   B^vM^ib 
melting  sounds  out  of  it :  at,  oc,  (i,  ai,  at,  oo,  €c,  oo,  oi,  at,  oi^  «#o. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  real  weeping  in  Virgil's  days,    xio 
more  than  in  ours.     The  most  one  dare  venture  then,  as  no'wr, 
was  to  put  a  cambric  handkerchief  to  one's  eyes. 

La  Gerda  marshals  a  whole  host  of  Latin  examples  of  tliis 
sort^of  prosopopoeia,  as  simple  and  natural  as  it  is  beautifi^il, 
and  to  be  found  growing  wild  everywhere,  even  outside  tlie 
consecrated  pale  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Compare  Albanian  soxi^ 
on  the  death  of  Selman  Toto  da  Praogonates  (Camcurda,  appen- 
dice,  p.  36) ; 

ov  fipa  2€^/iav  Toto  PoMTfo, 

thus  translated  by  Camarda : 

*'  piangete  o  monti,  piangete  o  campi, 
ch^  h  ucciso  Selman  Toto  Rusha.*' 
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PTNGUIS CX)LLES 


VAB,  LECT.  (vs.  764). 

ET  PLACABiLis  I  Rom.,  Paly  Med.  (PLAGABILIS).     II  f . 

(cod.  Dresd.);  Ven.   1470;   Rom.  1473;   P.  Manut.j    U  Cerda;         ^* 
Heins.;   N.  Heins.  (1670);   Phil.;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Pol 
Wagn.  (ed.  Hejm.  and  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


VAR.  LECT,  (vs.  771). 

LUMINA  1  Ronu,  PaL,  Med.  11  J.  Ill  Ven.  1470;  P.  Manut; 
Cerda;  D.  Heins. ;  X.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Phil. ;  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Vfsk 
Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

LDfiNA  III  Rom.  1473. 

The  passage  is  not  cited  by  Servius  (cod.  Dresd.) 
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lUIS   UBl    ET   PLACABILIS    ARA    DIANAE    (V8.  764). — "  PlACA- 

^ ;  ao  si  diceret  non  qualis  ante  fuit  vel  illic  vel  apud  Tauros, 
ano  gaudens  cruore,"  Servius.    This  explanation  might  im- 

upon  lis  and  bo  accepted  if  the  same  critic  had]not  given  us 
Ame  explanation  of  "  pinguis  ubi  et  placabilisjara  Palici," 
.e  ninth  Book  (vs.  585] :  ^^  Hi  primo  homanis  hostiis  placa- 
ur,  postea  quilbusdam  saoris  mitignti  sunt,  et  eorum  immu- 
sacrificia.  Inde  ergo  ^placabilis  ara';  quia  mitigata  sunt 
m  numina,"  Servius.  It  is  so  highly  improbable,  first,  that 
il  had  in  his  mind  with  respect  to  these  two  so  widely  dif- 
it  deities  a  change  in  their  worship,  from  human  to  bestial 
Bees ;  and  secondly,  that  even  if  he  had  such  change  in  his 
I,  he  should  express  it  in  both  cases  not  merely  by  the  same 
.  "  placabilis,"  but  by  the  same  entire  phrase  "  pinguis  ubi 
acabilis  ara,"  the  first  of  which  two  adjectives  has  nothing 
ever  to  do  with  such  a  change  of  sacrifice,  tltat  I  reject  the 
tnations  of  both  passages  alike  as  nugatory,  and  accept  in- 
.  Heyne's  much  more  simple  and  natural  "  ara  pinguis 
laiB  caesis ;  et  flacabilis,  pro  dea^  phcabiliSy^  and  at  9. 

"  *  placabHis  ara '  quia  dii  placaxi  possunt  et  solent  victi- 
propter  quas  eadem  ara  *  pinguis'  " — an  interpretation  in 
aall  degree  confirmed  by  Hom.  IL  2.  5U9 : 

eydadf  fiir  ravpouri  cai  apv^iois  lAaoyrai 
Kovpoi  A0ri¥aiot¥, 

hich  Virgil's  "  pinguis  ara  "  represents  the  wiovi  vijw,  and 
il's  "  placabilis  "  the  ravpotm  Kai  apveioig  tXaovrai. 
Flacabilis. — Not  used  either  here  or  at  9.  585  in  the  spe- 
tod  extraordinary  sense  assigned  to  it  by  Servius,  but  in  botli 
38  in  the  ordinary  and  received  sense  of  the  word  as  used 
Tally  by  Latin  writers.  The  expression  "  placabilis  ara," 
•  that  mat/  be  placated,  is  fully  borne  out  by  Ovid,  Met.  15. 

m 

.    .     .     ''  yiridique  e  cespite  faetas 
plaeat  odoratis  lierbosas  igzubus  wroiy'* 

y  quotM  by  Gossrau. 
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TuRBATis  DisTRACTUs  EQUis  (v8.  767). — Translation  of 
Hippolytus,  vs.  761  above.     So  Prudent.  Peristeph.  11.  80    ^^^ 
Hippoljtus  martyr)  : 

**  ille  supinata  residens  (ervico :  *  Quis/  inquit, 
'  dicitur  P'  affinaant,  dicier  Hippoljtuin. 
'  Ergo  ait  Hippolytus^  quatiat  tmbetque  iugales, 
intereatque/<fri«  dilaceratu*  equis.*  '* 

Ad  sidera  rursus  aetheria  et  superas  caeli  venisse  su::"*-^^ 
AURAS  (vv.  767-8). — A  very  ornate  way  indeed  of  expressin^-^^ 
the  simple  thought  of  returned  to  life,  and  in  the  words  al^  -^^^ 
SIDERA  aetheria  exhibiting  a  laxity  of  expression  bcmiqAj^^^^I 
less  to  be  reprehended  than  that  we  have  already  observed  iic^-^  ^ 
the  words  "  aethere  in  alto,"  6.  436,  and  "  ad  aetherium  caelLX^aeh 
suspectus  Olympum,"  6.  579. 

Secretis  alma  recondit  sedibus  (w.  774-5),  theme;  iia    ■  ■  ht 
nymphae  egeriae  nemorique  relegat,  variation. 

Aequore  campi  exercebat  equos  (vv.  781-2),  theme ;  cur^-*c«:  b- 
RUQUE  in  BELLA  RUEBAT,  Variation. 

F1LIU8   ARDENTES   HAUD   SECIUS  AEQUORE  CAMPI   EXBRCEBAr*^^w  AT 

EQUOS,  &c.  (vv.  781-2).  —  Haud  secius,  "etsi  equi  a  luc»<^-«w 
parentis  arcebantur,"  Heyne.  "Etsi  propter  calamitatem  pa^^^^^a- 
ternam   equos   nunquam    tangere    debuerat,"    Peerlkamp.     Z  ^ 

think  HAUD  secius  refers  specially  to  neither  cireumstan(x::> -•ce 
taken  apart  from  the  other,  but  to  the  whole  history  :  althougi^'^^9^ 
the  father  had  been  killed  by  his  horses,  and  horses  had  been  «-»-  *" 
consequence  excluded  from  the  sacred  grove  of  the  mother,  yet  th^^^^ 
son,  &c. 

At  levem  clypeum  sublatis  cornibus  10  auro  insigxiba*^:^  -^t. 

lAM   SETIS   OBSITA,  lAM   BOS  (vV.  789-90). — SuBLATlS   OORXIBU^  -ZLJS, 

"sine  cornibus,  quae  inde  sublata,  i.e.,  ablata,^*  La  Cerda; 
interpretation  which  is  inadmissible  inasmuch  as  in  direct  ooi 
tradiotion  to  iam  bos.  The  other  interpretation  is  that  of  Heync 
"  ornate,  pro  lo  cornuta,^^     To  which  Peerlkamp  objects  "Que 
uec  ipsum  esse  verum  puto.     Vacca  sublatis  cornibus  non  aliac — ^ 
significat  nisi  quae  comua  irate  et  hostiliter  toUit  .  .  .  Et  d*-** 
lo  comua  tolleret,  et  vacca,  et  timida,  cui  additus  erat  crsrr*^ 


\\ 
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178  P"  and  proposes  to  read  sub  latts  cornibus,  which  he 
krds  to  be  the  Yirgilian  equivalent  for  the  /3ooc  evK^paoio  of 
jchus  {Idf/l.  2).  An  ingenious  proposition,  indeed,  but  not 
e  adopted,  as,  independently  of  its  being  based  solely  on  oon- 
ure,  the  breadth  of  the  horns  affords  but  a  dull  picture  in 
parison  of  the  lively  image  presented  by  the  upraised  head 
horns.  Sublatis  cornibus,  therefore,  upraised  hornSy  exactly 
>vid,  Fa,^t,  S.  851 : 

**  nunc  potes  ad  Solem  sublato  dicere  vuUu  ;** 

ilei.  11.  If  63  (of  Alcyone) :  "  sustulit  ilia  humentes  oculoa.^* 
^  upraised,  elevated  position  of  lo's  head  and  horns  is  pre- 
ly  that  in  which  the  head  and  horns  of  a  cow  are  so  often 
resented,  as  Ovid,  Met.  3.  SO  (of  the  cow  which  conducted 
Imus)  : 

'*  bofl  stetit ;  et  tolUns  spatiosam  eomibus  altis 
ad  caehuD.  frontemj  mugitibus  impulit  auras," 

3re  we  have  our  author's  identical  word  (toUere),  and  where 
re  is  nevertheless  no  threatening.     Compare  also  Sil.  12.  6  : 

.     •    •     **  oeu  condita  bruma 
dum  Rhipaea  rigent  Aquilonia  tlamina,  tandem 
evolvit  serpens  arcano  membra  cubili, 
et  splendente  die  novns  emicat,  atque  coniscum 
fert  caput,  et  saniem  sublatis  faueibtu  efflat,'* 

ire  "  sublatis  "  implies  not  threatening,  but  mere  liveliness 
^  exultation. 

Iam  bos  (vs.  790). — Compare  Mosch.  Europ,  Ui-  (of  the 
ket  of  Europa) : 

cKTCTf  leoprii  covffa,  pvriv  8*  ovk  cixc  yvvaiKOi, 

gil  having  slightly  varied  the  thought,  viz.,  from  to  be  for 
-rest  of  her  life  a  cowj  into  already  at  the  present  vwment  hav^ 

undergone  her  transfat*matio)i,  and  being  a  cow. 

Insequitur  nimbus  peditum  (vs.  793),  theme;  clipbataquk 
^is  agmina  densantur  camtis,  variation. 


r 
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Saltus,  tiberine,  tuos  (vs.  797). — The  passes  or  rayine^ 
through  whioh  the  Tiber  flows,  the  deep  valley  or  basin  of  th< 
Tiber. 

Sacbumqub    numici   littus  arant   (w.   797-8),  theme 
RUTULosauE  EXBRCENT  voMEKE  coLLES,  Variation. 


804. 


AGMEN  AGENS  EQUITUM  KT  FLORENTES  AERE  CATERVAS 


Agmen  AGENS  EQUITUM,  theme ;  florentes  aere  catkrva 
variation. 

Florentes. — "  Splendentes,   fulgentes,"   Heyne,  Wagn 
(1861),  Forbiger;  all  misled  by  Servius's    very  inaoourate^^^  • 
"  Ennius  et  Lucretius  florem  diount  omne  quod  nitidum 
hoo  est  seoutus  Yirgilius."     No ;  f  lorere  is  avOecv,  and  boi 
words,  like  our  own  English  to  bloomy  to  bioic,  to  be  in  bioom^  -        ^^ 
be  in  b/ow,  and  to  flourish  preserve  in  their 'secondaiy  and  deriv^^^^ 
meaning  the  allusion  to  their  primary ;  smell,  if  I  may  use  tt— »-^® 
metaphor,  of  the  flower-garden,  and  parterre  [compare  Plai^^** 

Pers.  5.  1.  18  (Toxilus  presenting  a  garland  to  Lemniselene^ I ' 

"  Do  banc  tibi  florentem  florenti"].  Especially  used  to  expf^^*^ 
(«)  the  fresh,  blooming,  flourishing  appearance  conferred  by  you.  ^ 
and  beauty,  as  Aesch.  Prom,  Vinct,  22  (Vulcan  to  Prometk^  ^^ 
pinning  him  to  the  rock) : 

.     .     .     aradtvroi  V  i\\tov  i^oifirj  ip\oyt 
Xpoicis  afjLttyjftis  avdor 

["colons  florem  (venustatem)  mutabis'']  ;  Aristopli.  EccL 
(ed.  Dind.)  (de  puella  florida) : 

TO  rpv(f>epoi/  yap  tfirtipvKf 

rots  afraXoicri  firipioiSy 

Ki.in  Tots  firikois  [papilli^]  ciray- 
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''  mm  majlwrentes  aeqiiali  corpore  Nymphae  ; 
non  metus  incensam  potuit  retinere  deonim ;  '* 

Dvid,  Met.  9.  US5  (Jupiter  speaking) : 

'<  perpetuumque  aevi^or^m  Rhadamanthus  haberet  ** 

[compare  the  similar  use  of  OoXXciv,  Find.  Isthm.  6.  1^9  (ed. 
Boeekh) : 

ofifu  8*,  Q»  xp^*^*^  Ko/UL  $a\\»Vf  irop*,  Ao^ta, 

r^attrty  ofuWduruf 

cvoj^ffa  KM  nv$toy  [al.  nvSoi]  art^tvoy 

'^  Nobis  autem,  0  aurea  coma  florens,  praebe,  Loxia,  tuis  ex 
certaminibus  floridam  etiam  Pythiam  coronam/'  BoeckhJ,  they 
are  applied  with  scarcely  less  frequency  to  {b)  the  similar 
flowering,  flourishing,  gay,  gaudy  appearance  produced  by 
new  and  fine  clothes,  as  Eurip.  Iph,  in  AuL  71  (of  Paris)  : 

•     .     .     cX0Q»y  V  €K  ^pvytcp  o  ras  Otas 
Kpiyas  o8*,  t»i  o  fAv9os  euf$pww»y  ^x^h 
/^uctZeufiop*,  aP$itpos  fitv  ctfiarwp  irro\fjt 
Xpvrw  Tff  Kc^iwpos,  $ap0ap»  x^'^'JA'^*^** 

k^enoph.  Ci/roj).  6,  ^U*  ufore  titrrpavrs  fiiv  \aXK(o  rivOsi  Sb  fffoivi'^ 
€W€  iraaa  ly  arpana,  and  of  course  and  by  natural  consequence 
(e)  the  still  more  gay  and  flourishing  appearance  produced 
7^  that  most  picturesque  and  striking  of  all  kinds  of  new  and 
^^  clothes^  new  and  fine  arms,  as  Attius,  quoted  by  Nonius : 

'*  aere  atque  ferro  fenrere,  igni,  inaignibos 
Jlorere  ;'*^ 

l^tud.  3.  Com.  Honor.  133 : 

**Jhret  czistatifl  exercitus  imdique  tunnia." 

^^  use  is  then  extended  to  {d)  the  expression  of  any  other  kind 
-  lundsome,  rich^  or  flourishing  appearance— -to  the  colours  of 
^ined  wax,  Mart.  Capell.  NupL  k  (of  Dialeotica) :  "  in  dex- 
'^^  formulae  quaedam  floreniihxi%  discolora  venustate  ceris, 
Herter  effigiatae,  latentis  hami  nexu  interius  tenebantur ; "  to 
'  ^all  covered  with  pictures,  Philostr.  Ima(j.  proem. :  Marpamo 
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fAiv  uvv  [»j  OToa]  Kai  Xidoig,  oiro(rovg  iiraivH  rpvffnij  fiaXitTTa  c 
qvOii  ypatftai^,  ivqpfioapiiviav  avrjfi  irivaK^v^  oucy  ifxoi  SoicfiV)  o 
airaOwg  rig  (TWikti^aTo'  t€^  the  rich  and  flourishing  show 
by  fire,  lighted  lamps,  precious  stones,  Aesch.  Prom.   VincL 
(Robur  to  Vulcan) : 

TO  ffop  yap  av0OTf  iravT€X^<*^  irvpos  (TcXai, 
BvTiroiffi  K\t^as  Mvatrtv, 

where  the  Scholiast  explains  to  <rov  qvOoq  by  tov  <tov  ico(t/ioi/, 
and  quotes  from  Homer  (not  quoted  in  Seber) : 

avTop  nrti  irvpos  apBos  aireirraTO.  wavaaro  5f  ^Ao|* 

Lucret.  4.  452 : 

'*  bina  luceraarum  ^r^n/ia  lumina  flammis ;  '* 

Stat.  Theb.  2,  276:  ^^  a,rc€Lno  florentes  igne  smaragdos;"W 
i.  210  (of  the  palace  of  Jove,  when  the  assembly  of  the  gods 
meets  in  it) : 

.  .  .  *'  radiant  maiore  sereno 
oulmina,  et  arcano Jlorentes  lumine  postet;*' 

to  the  sea  covered  with  ships,  Lucret.  6.  1441 : 

"  torn  mare  ye^volum /lorebat  nayibus  pandis  ;*' 

M.  Cato  in  Orat.  Dierum  dictar,  de  consulatu  suo :  "  mare  velis 
florere  videres  ultra  angulum  QuUicum ;  '*  even  to  the  sea  en- 
riched with  (prankt  with,  as  we  might  say  in  English),  di^ 
playing,  making  a  great  show  of  the  wrecks  of  ships  and  the 
oaicases  of  the  drowned,  as  a  victorious  general  does  of  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy,  Aesch.  Agam,  658  fed.  Ahrens)  : 

circi  8*  (Uffj\$€  kt^xTcpov  rj\iov  <paos^ 
opufi^y  avdovv  TftKayos  Aiyaioy  vcKpois 
cufBpwy  AxctMV  vavrtKcoy  r  cpwirioiV' 

as  well  as  to  a  family  made  to  burgeon  with  troubles  as  & 
tree  burgeons  with  blossoms,  Aesch.  Sept.  adv.  Theb.  951  (ed. 
Ahrens) : 

M  iToWots  €irav$nravr€s 

TTOVOlffl  y(  SofJLOVS' 

[*'  heu !  multis  miseriis  domum  replebant "]  ;  and  to  the  dead 
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lade  to  bloom,  burgeon  or  flourisb  by  means  of  funeral  la- 
lents  and  dirges,  Aesoh.  Choeph.  150  (ed.  Ahrens)  (Eleotra  to 
lie  chorus) : 

VfJMS  Bt  KVKVTOiS  tiray$l(€l¥  P0fl9i, 

TTCuava  rov  Baatovros  €^au^(»fi€vas. 

^*  paeanem  mortui  (Agamemnonis)  alta  voce  oanentes"]. 

Plorentes  aere  therefore  is  not  "  splendentes,  fulgentes 
BBE,"  but  flowering,  flourishing,  blooming,  looking  charming  with 
e9j  and  the  "catervae"  of  Camilla  are  florentes  aere  not 
t  all  in  the  sense  in  which  the  ^^  catervae"  of  Pallas,  8.  593, 
pe  "  fulgentes  aere,"  and  in  which  Pjrrrhus,  2.  470,  is  "  telis  et 
ice  coruscus  ahena,"  but  in  the  very  different  sense  of  blooming, 
aurishing-lookingy  charming  with  aes,  and  so  at  last  we  perceive 
'hy  an  expression  never  so  much  as  even  once  in  the  whole 
>urse  of  the  work  applied  to  other  troops  has  been  applied  to 
le  troops  of  Camilla  not  only  here,  but  also  11.  433,  or,  on 
etch  of  their  only  two  appearances  on  the  stage,  viz.,  not  at  all 
9  conveying  the  notion  that  the  troops  of  Camilla  were  in  any 
aspect  more  "fulgentes"  or  "splendentes  aere"  than  other 
roops,  but  as  conveying  the  notion  that  their  florere,  their 
loom,  their  finery  was  not  the  ordinary  ^r^^,  bloom  or  finery 
f  their  sex,  but  the  manly  martial  bloom  or  finery  of  "  aes,"  a 
lotion  which  although  not  inevitably,  or  of  necessary  conse- 
[uence  conveyed  by  the  expression  [for  florere  is  applicable 
Jfio  to  masculine  bloom,  as  Georg.  If,  563  (our  author  of  him- 
elf):  "  studiis  florentem  ignobilis  oti;"  Ciria,  110:  "Minos 
lorebat  in  armis;"  Eurip.  Mec.  1192:  Eicropog  rivOu  copw 
jl&nd.  3  Cons.  Honor.  133: 

^*Jloret  cristatiB  exerdtus  undique  turmis, 
quisqae  sua  te  voce  canons  ;  praestringit  aena 
lux  oculos,  nudique  seges  Mavorda  ferri 
ingeminat  splendore  diem ;  *' 

ind  especially  Claud,  in  Prob,  et  Olybr.  Cotiml.  18 : 

'^  nee  quisquam  procerum  tentat,  licet  aere  yetusto 
Jloreat,  et  claro  cingatur  Roma  senatu, 
se  iactare  parem** 

nobles  blooming,  or  fine,  with  bronze  statues  of  their  ances- 

HENRY,  AINBIDBA,  TOL.  III.  41 
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tors] — where,  although  affording  a  different  picture,  we  have  th< 
very  expression  of  our  text,  acre  florere^  can  yet  hardly  fail  tc 
be  suggested  by  the  picture  of  women  florentes,  blooming,  in 
what  it  is  so  little  usual  for  women  to  bloom  in,  viz.,  "aes.'' 
Nor  is  it  in  these  respects  only,  however  important  these  re- 
spects may  be,  that  florentes  aere  is  altogether  different 
from  "  fulgentes,"  or  "  splendentes  aere."  The  "  catervae  " 
might  have  been,  as  they  no  doubt  were,  "  fulgentes  aekb," 
"  splendentes  aere,"  and  yet  not  at  all  florentes  aere.  To 
be  "fulgentes  aere"  it  was  only  necessary  that  their  "aes" 
should  shine ;  to  be  florentes  aere  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  wear  or  carry  it  with  ease,  should  be  at  home  and  happy 
in  it  and  with  it,  and  even  proud  of  it.  And  this  is  especially 
the  picture  which  our  author  wishes  to  set  before  us  with  the 
expression  florentes  aere,  viz.,  that  of  his  amazons  not  so 
much  "  fulgentes  aere  "  as  neither  stiff  or  awkward  in  "  aes," 
but  on  the  contrary,  well  used  to  it,  happy  in  it,  flourishing  in 
it  and  enjoying  it — a  notion  which,  not  being  contained  in 
"coruscus,"  he  was  obliged  in  his  description  of  Pyrrhtis  to 
supply  by  an  additional  word,  viz.,  "exultat,"  expressive  of 
the  high  delight,  the  exultation  of  Pyrrhus,  in  the  exoitement 
of  the  actual  fight,  exactly  as  florentes  expresses  the  more 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  amazons  who,  ha\4ng  not  yet  entered 
the  combat,  were  enjoying  their  arms  only  in  anticipation. 

After  all,  let  not  the  reader  be  too  severe  upon  us  poor 
commentators.  Little  notion  has  he  how  hard  is  our  task,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  keep  our  feet  steady  and  never  slip  at  all  on  the 
slippery  ground  of  a  poet's  language.  Perhaps  he  will  be  more 
inclined  to  feel  for  us  when  I  inform  him  that  we  are  not  the 
only  persons  who  have  been  blear-eyed  enough  not  clearly  to 
discern  at  first  sight  this,  I  must  own  it,  very  obvious  metaphor. 
Even  the  accomplished  Princess  of  Lovers  Labour  Lost,  act  6, 
sc.  2,  required  to  have  it  explained  and  made  clear  to  her  royal 
comprehension : 

*'  Princess.   "Will  they  retuiTi  ? 
Bo  YET.        They  M-ill,  they  will,  God  knowp  ; 

and  leap  for  joy,  though  they  :iie  lame  with  blows : 
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therefore  change  favours,  and  when  they  repair, 
blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air. 

Prxncess.   How  blow  ?  how  blowF  speak  to  be  understood. 

BoTBT.        Fair  ladies  masked  are  roses  in  their  bud, 

dismasked,  their  damask-sweet  commixture  shown, 
are  angels  vailing  clouds,  or  roses  bloMm," 

tlii^^^  oorreotness  of  which  explanation  is  not  to  be  questioned,  as 
it  :S.^  the  explanation  not  of  a  fallible  commentator,  but — rare 
fen^ic3ity  for  the  reader — of  the  infallible  author  himself,  ex- 
pl-^3«»is3ing  his  own  trope,  speaking  at  one  and  the  same  time 

and  prose,  poetry  for  his  own  deUght,  and  prose  for  the 
<»tion,  I  was  going  to  say,  of  his  readers,  but  I  will  confine 
MiJ>^^»^lf  to  the  strict  matter  of  fact,  and  say  of  the  more  prosaic 
o^     l:»^is  own  dramatis  per sonce. 


808-817. 

INTACTAB MYRTUM 


>^"^-^.CTAE  (vs.  808). — "Sciz.  a  pedibus  eius,"  Donatus.     "In- 

^^"^•^^t^m  segetem  non  esse  ad  etymum  revoeandam,  quippe  in 

V^^^t^  per  se  patet.  .  .  .  Etiam  in  pedestri  oratione  dioeremus, 

r  taxid^  leviter  aliquem  insistere  vestigiis,  ut  vix  terram  attingat," 

A  "-^yxie.     "  Quae  vix  videatur  tangi,"  Forbiger,  Wagner  (1845, 

tl  ^^^4:8j.     « Nee  segetem  tangeret,  nee  segetem  laederet,"  Peerl- 


r. '  ^  ..."  auf  dem  oberen  griine  der  kaum  nur  beriihreten  saatflur 

J.C-*. 


> 


uT-      • 


floge  sie."  (Voss). 

}  '■^liiB  is  to  confound  intactae  with  vix  tactae,    Intactae  is 

^^h^Uy  untouched,  rirgin,  and  the  meaning  is  not  scarcely  touched 
\^i2.y  by  Camilla),  but  wholly  tintouc/iedy  viz.,  by  the  hand  of 
^^^^an,  i.e.  unreaped,  virgin.     Compare  Ovid,  ex  Ponto^  3,  U-  61 : 


-3'Z 


\ 


"  nec  TniTiiiniiTn  refert,  in  facta  rosaria  primus, 
on  sera  carpas  paene  relicta  manu" 
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[intact  rosebeds,  rosebeds  &om  which  no  roses  had  yet  been 
culled].  The  absurd  and  general  error  has  been  happily  avoided 
by  Thiel,  and  in  his  edition  of  1861  backed  out  of,  sub  silentiOf 
by  Wagner. 

Heyne's  defence  of  Camilla's  skimming  along  the  tops  of  the 
ears  of  com  without  hurting  them,  and  over  the  tops  of  the  waves 
without  wetting  her  feet :  "  velocitatis  denotationem,  v.  808  sqq. 
temere  reprehendunt  viri  docti.  Nee  ilia  utique  convenit  nos- 
tris  sensibus ;  sed,  cum  Maro  ea  uteretur,  a  vetustate  quasi  per 
manus  erat  tradita ;  expressit  enim,  11.  20.  226S29  de  equabus 
Erichthonii : 

at  8*  ore  fi€y  VKi^tttv  nrt  (tiBwpov  apovpatf^ 
OKpov  cir*  avBMpiKtov  KOpnrov  Btov^  ouHt  icarcicAMy' 
aW*  ore  hi  CKiprwcy  tf^  €vpta  yctra  $a\<urCfiSf 
OKpov  nri  pijyfityos  a\os  iroXioio  tfcccricoy," 

is  a  weak  defenoe.  The  defence  should  have  been  not  that  Vir- 
gil followed  the  bad  example  of  Homer,  but  that  Virgil's  exag- 
geration, great  as  it  is,  is  scarcely  half  as  great  as  Homer's,  the 
speed  of  Camilla,  represented  by  the  conditionals  volaret  and 
FERRET  ITER  {might  or  could  fly  and  might  or  cauld  travel)^  being 
only  in  posse ^  while  the  speed  of  Erichthonius's  mares  represented 
by  the  indicatives  fleov  and  dceaKov  [did  run),  is  in  esse.  To  which 
better  defence,  Heyne,  had  he  only  suflBciently  understood  his 
author,  might  have  added  the  further  defence  that  not  even  in 
posse  is  Camilla's  swiftness  that  which  it  has  been  generally  and 
even  by  himself  represented  to  be,  viz.,  that  of  flying  along  the 
tops  of  the  com  without  touching  them,  but  only  that  of  flying 
along  them  without  injuring  them  (see  above). 

For  our  text  compare  also  Philostr.  Heroica.  (ed.  Boisson. 
p.  50) :  SpafxovTog  Sc  [npuirco-tAaou],  aar}fiOQ  »y  yn'  fH^TiiopOQ  yap 
Ti^  KOI  oiov  iiriKVfiariZtJV  aiperai. 

IlLA  VEL  INTACTAE   SEGETIS  per  SUMMA   volaret  GRAMINA 

(w.  808-9),  theme ;  nec  teneras  cursu  laesisset  aristas, 
variation. 

Vel  mare  per  medium  fluctu  suspensa  tumenti  ferret 
ITER  (vv.  810-11),  theme  ;  celeres  nec  tingeret  aequore 
PLANTAs,  variation.     Fluciu  tumbnti  is  the  oiSfia  of  Hom. 
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Jl*  -^^i.  23Uy  the  oihfia  Xifjivai;  of  Eurip.  Hec\  J^JfO   ed.  Pursou), 

^"^^^        ^he  aXiov  oiSfjLay  ibid.  631, 

IHIlLAM  OMNIS  tectis  agrisque  effusa  iuventus  tukbaque 
'^^^  ^.  -^^TUR  MATRUM  (w.  812-813j,  theme ;  et  prospectat  eun- 
'^^-'^^«^,  variation. 

TEIt  pastoralem  praefixa  cuspide  myrtum   (vs.  817 j. — 

V  ^SToRALEM,  "quia  hao  pugnare  pastores  solent,"  Servius.    No, 

^^xt  \)ecause  shepherds  used  to  make  their  crooks  of  myrtle.     If 

tiiey  fought  with  them  sometimes,  as  Statius  tells  us  they  did, 

Theh.  U.  300 : 

.     .     .     **  hi  Paphias  myrtos  a  stirpe  rccurvant, 
et  pastorali  mcditantur  pnielia  trunco/* 

it  was  only  by  accident,  and  the  myrtle  was  equally  '*  pastora- 
lis  "  whether  they  did  or  not. 


END    OF    BOOK    VII. 
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SioNUM  EXTTM.iT. — "  SioNUM  puto  por  ipwi  lUa  coRNUA  vers. 
alt.  explioari,"  Ileyne.  No;  efferre  is  never  anything  else 
tlian  cither  to  lift  o\d  ofy  or  to  lift  up,  raise  on  highy  and  espe- 
cially a  standard,  light,  or  other  visible  signal.  Compare  2. 
256  :  "  flammas  cum  regia  puppis  extxderaty^  where  see  Item. 
If  Virgil  had  wished  to  express  the  meaning  assigned  to  him 
by  Heyne  he  would  have  said,  not  signum  extulit,  but,  as 
\\,  519,  niguum  dedit. 

UtqUE    aches    COXCUSSIT    EQTIOS,    UTQUE    IMPULIT    ARM  A. 

"  Simplicissimum  est  de  apparatu  bellico  accipere :  nhi  Tunma 
KQUOS  et  ARM  A  excitacity  protnlit,  in  medium  prodnxit :  extempi.o 
totiun  Latinm  ad  helium  est  inflammatum,^^  Hoyne.  True  on  the 
whole,  but  not  adequate.  Concussit  and  imptjlit  signify  a 
great  deal  more  than  "excitavit,  protulit,  in  medium  produxit;" 
signify  the  violence  and  iynpetuosity  with  which  Tiunus  "  exei- 
tavit,  protulit,  in  medium  produxit ; "  both  express  giving  a 
violent  impulse  to,  so  as  to  set  into  energetic  motion  or  action, 
as  Ovid,  Met,  7.  200  (Medea  speaking) : 

.     .     .     **roMriM«aque  BLsto, 
stantia  eoncutio  cantu  freta ; " 

Stat.  7.  315 : 

"  Asopos  gonuisse  datur,  dip:n"s<iuc  vidori 
tunc  pater,  abniptis  cum  torrentl^jsinius  exit 
pontibus,  aut  natae  tumidus  cum  virj^inis  ultor 
Huniina  conen^sit^  >renerum  iudignati  Tauautem  ;  " 

liucan.  7.  10 : 

*'  et  quaocunque  fugax  Sortoiius  impn/it  anna  ;'* 

id.  1.  574  : 

.     .     .     **  Thebanam  qunlis  Agavon 
impiility  aut  saevi  contorsit  tela  Lycurgi 
Eumonip  ;" 

Aen,  If'  594  •' 

**  fertc  citi  flammas,  date  tela,  impelUtc  remos;" 

Ammian.  27.  3:  "Valens  .  .  .  arma  cancussit  in  Gothos;"  and 
above  all,  and  exactly  parallel  to  our  text,  Ovid,  Met.  1,  1^3  : 

,     .     .     **prodit  Bcllnm,  quod  pugnat  utroque, 
sanguinoaquc  manu  crepitantia  coneutit  arma.** 


AENEIDEA. 


VIII. 


1-8. 


UT  BKLLI  SIGNUM  LAURENTI  TURN  US  AB  ARCE 
EXTULIT  ET  RAUCO  STREPUERUNT  CORNUA  CANTU 
UTQUE  ACRES  CONCTTSSIT  EQUOS  UTQUE  INPULIT  ARMA 
EXTEMPLO  TURBATI  ANIMI  SIMUL  OMNE  TUMULTU 
CONIURAT  TREPIDO  LATIUM  SAEVITQUE  lUVENTUS 
EFFERA  DUCTORES  PRIMI  MESSAPUS  ET  UFENS 
CONTEMTORQUE  DEUM  MEZENTIUS  UNDIQUE  COGUXT 
AUXILIA  ET  LATOS  VASTANT  CULTORIBUS  AGROS 


Ut  belli  SIGNUM,  &c.,  .  .  .  ARMA  (vv.  1~3). — In  these  words, 

which  are  with  some  slight  variation  a  repetition  of  7.  637,  et 

8cqq. : 

**  classica  iamque  sonant,  it  bello  tossera  signum. 

hie  galeam  tectis  trcpidus  rapit,  ille  fromontes 

ad  iuga  cogit  oquos,  clipoumquo  auroqne  trilicem 

loricam  induitur  fidoquc  accingitur  onae," 

OUT  author  returns  to  the  onward  stream  of  the  narrative,  inter- 
rupted at  verse  640  of  the  preceding  Book  in  order  to  introduce 
the  long  episode  or  digression  of  the  enumeration  of  the  Latin 
leaders  and  their  forces. 


■3 
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itself  an  expression  precisely  of  the  same  kind  and  foroe  as  the 
ordinary  expressions,  movere  opus,  movere  fata,  movere 
cantus,  movere  inoendia,  &o. 

Nothing  can  be  more  spirited  than  this  oommencement  of 
the  eighth  Book ;  this  hoisting  of  the  signal  of  war  from  the  top 
of  the  citadel  of  Laurenttun ;  this  pealing  of  the  trumpets ;  this 
commotion  of  men,  horses  and  arms :  all  the  more  striking  when 
taken  in  contrast  with  the  sweet,  soft,  and  tender  peacefulness 
of  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  Book.  How  masterly 
the  hand  which  drew  two  pendants  so  different,  so  entirely- 
opposite  in  every  respect,  yet  at  the  same  time  equally  per- 
fect! 

EXTEMPLO  TURBATI  ANIMI  (vS.  4)  thcmC  ;  SIMUL  OMNB 
TUMULTU  CONIIIRAT  TREPIDO  LATITJM,  first  Variation  ;    SABVITQUE 

luVENTUS  EFFERA,  sccoud  Variation. 

DucTOREs  PRiMi  (vs.  6). — Principal  leaders^  principal  among 
the  leaders ;  as  2.  263  (where  see  Rem.),  "  primus  Machaon," 
Machaon  principal  among  the  chiefs  mentioned, 

CoNTEMPTOR  DEUM. — Not  the  thcorctical  disbeliever  in  the 
existence  of  the  gods,  but  the  practical  under-rater,  despiser, 
contemner  of  the  gods,  Otwv  ovk  oXcyoiy,  Horn.  Hymn,  in  ApoU. 
278: 

((es  8'  cs  ^Ktywuv  au^pwy  vo\ty  vfipKTrawVf 

ot  Atos  ovK  aXtyovres  tiri  x^ovi  pcutT€uurKov 

fv  KoXri  0ri<r<rri,  Kri4>icr(rtSos  eyy v6i  Xifiyjis. 

This  is  the  only  meaning  of  contemptor,  and  to  interpret  it 
infidely  or  unbeliever  in  the  existence  of  the  godSy  is  either  to  mistake 
the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  contemptor,  or  knowingly  to 
pervert  the  meaning,  for  a  religious  purpose,  viz.,  in  order  to 
throw  discredit  on  unbelief  by  representing  it  as  the  companion 
of  cruelty.  Compare  9.  205  :  "  animus  lucis  contemptor*'  [_not 
disbeliever  in  the  existence  of  life,  but  despising  life,  oaring 
little  for  life].     Stat.  Silv,  2.  3.  70 : 

*'  idem  auri  facilis  contemptor ^  et  optimus  idem 
pronicre  divitias,  opibusquo  immittere  lucom  *' 

j  not  disbeliever  in  the  existence  of  gold,  hd  dcspiser  of,  caring 
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little  for,  gold].  Tacit.  Hist.  J4..  5  (of  IlelvidiuB  Priscus) :  ^^opiim 
cantemptorf  recti  pervicax,  constans  adversus  metus."  Stat.  Theb. 
11.  513 : 

"  it  praeccps  sonipes,  strietae  eontemptor  Jiabenae, 
arvaquc  sanguinco  scribit  rutilantia  gyro" 

[noi  a  disbeliever  in  the  reins,  but  contemning  the  reins,  and 
therefore  disobeying  the  reins].     Qvid,  Met.  12,  170 : 

**  eontemptor  ferrif  nulloqae  forabilis  ictu 
Cycnus  *' 

[not  disbelieving  in  iron  weapons  (for  he  used  iron  weapons 
himself),  but  setting  iron  weapons  at  defiance].  Stat.  Theb. 
6.  5i^  (of  Leander  embroidered  on  a  garment) : 

.     .     .     **  Phryxei  natat  hie  eontemptor  ephebus 
aeguorisj  et  picta  translucet  caenilus  unda*' 

[not  disbeliever  in  the  existence  of  the  Hellespont,  but  con- 
temner of  its  dangers,  of  the  harm  it  might  do  him].  It  was 
not  infidelity  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  that  word,  viz.,  a 
theoretical  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  gods,  but  want  of  respect 
for  gods  whose  existence  was  never  called  in  question,  which 
was  associated  in  the  opinion  of  the  (Jreeks  and  Romans  with 
cruelty  and  fierceness  of  character. 

Exactly  as  our  modem  offence,  contempt  of  court,  consists 
neither  in  disbelieving  the  existence  of  the  court,  nor  in  enter- 
taining a  mean  opinion  of  the  court,  but  in  manifesting  a  con- 
tempt of  court  by  disobedience  of  its  orders,  so  the  offence  of 
Mezentius  consisted  neither  in  denying  the  existence  of  the  gods, 
nor  in  entertaining  a  mean  opinion  of  the  gods,  but  in  manifest- 
ing contempt  for  the  gods  by  an  habitual  disregard  of  their  com- 
mands.    See  Hem.  on  "  non  temnere  divos,"  6.  620. 

XJndique  cogunt  auxilia  (w.  7,  8),  theme;  et  latos 
VASTANT  cuLTORiBus  AGRos,  Variation. 

Vastant. — Render  them  a  tcaste  (vastum),  t.  e.,  a  place 
where  nobody  dwells  (and  quaere  whether  the  sea  is  not  called 
cast  urn  mare  in  the  same  sense).  Compare  Oeorg,  1,  507  : 
**  squalent   abductis   arva   colonis;"   Caes.   Be^L   GalL   S.   ^.i  : 
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"  FineB  eius  vastare  oivibus,  aedifloiis,  peoore ; "  PaulinuB,  8, 
Martin.  I4,  (of  the  oountiy  people  crowding  to  see  Saint  Martin) : 

'*  omnes  donudat  Yncuos  cultoiibus  agros, 
gloria  tanta  virL" 


14-46. 


DARDANIO — LABORUM 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  14). 
DARDANIO  I  Rom,,  Pal,,  Med,,    Ver,    TK\.    Ifl  Serv.  (cod.  Dreed.) ; 
Ven.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473 ;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Hcins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670) ;    Heyne ;   Bnmck ;  Wakef. ;   Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and 
Praest,) ;  Yoss ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Bibb. 

DARDANIUM  111  MUc.  Obss,  A,  tom.  2,  p.  380. 


Quid  struat  his  coeptis  (vs.  15),  theme ;  quem  eventum 
PUGNAE  cupiAT,  Variation. 

Magno  curarum  fluctuat  aestu  (vs.  19),  theme  ;  animum 
NUiNC  Huc  CELEREM,  NUNC  DiviDiT  iLLUC,  fipst  Variation;  IN 
partes  rapit  varias,  perque  omnia  versat,  second  variation ; 
this  second  variation  again  being  divisible  into  sub-theme,  in 
partes  rapit  varias,  and  sub- variation,  per  omnia  versat. 
See  Bern,  on  the  same  words,  4.  285-6. 

Sicut  aquae  tremulum  labris  ubi  lumen  ahenis  sole 
repercussum  aut  radiantis  imagine  lunae  omnia  pervoli- 
tat  LATE  LOCA  (vv.  22-24). — Like  the  light  which  is  reflected /ram 
a  basin  of  water  on  which  the  sun  or  moon  is  shining.  Such  is  the 
substance  of  the  thought,  and  no  thought  can  be  more  plain  or 
intelligible,  no  picture  more  familiar  to  every  reader.  But  it 
would  not  be  Virgil's  thought  or  Virgil's  picture  if  there  were 
not  a  difficulty  somewhere  in  the  expression,  and  the  reader  asks: 
why  is  the  sun  simply  sole,  the  moon,  imagine  lunae  ?  Is 
the  moon  more  an  image  than  the  sun  P     A  question  to  which 
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iuB  answers :  yes ;  the  moon  receiving  her  light  from  the  sun 
properly  an  image,  an  image  or  reflection  of  the  sun :  "  Non 
^mww,  sed  imaginem  dixit  lunae,  quam  a  sole  lumen  acoipere 
anifestum  est" — an  explanation  with  which  I  think  few  readers 
be  satisfied.     The  next  explanation  is  Heyne's  :  "  In  ima- 
INB  LUNAE  argutantur  interpretes ;  est  ea  pro  ipsa  lima,  cuius 
e  imago  in  aquae  superficiem  incidit  ab  eaque  redditur ; " 
.  e.j  IMAGINE  LUNAE  is  ^^  luua  ipsa,"  the  moon  being  called 
MAGINE,  or  the  term  imagine  being  applied  to  the  moon,  be- 
.use  the  moon's  image  falls  on  and  is  reflected  from  the  water, 
confusion  hardly  to  be  equalled  elsewhere  in  this  generally 
ixplidt  commentator.     And  last  of  all  comes  Forbiger's :  "Non 
pliciter  pro  ipsa  luna,  sed  vere  de  imagine  lunae  cogitandum, 
uae  in  aquae  superficie  conspicitur,"  in  which,  although  there  is 
o  confusion,  it  is  nevertheless  difficult  to  acquiesce,  because  it  is 
ot  likely  so  good  a  painter  as  Virgil  would  have  thus  drawn  off 
or  attention  from  the  main  subject  of  his  picture,  the  light  re- 
:^3ected  from  the  water  to  the  ceiling,  and  fixed  it  on  the  less 
important,  wholly  subsidiary  object,  the  image  in  the  water ;  in 
blither  words,  that  Virgil  would  have  descended  to  the  minutiae 
^hat  the  light  which  danced  on  the  ceiling  was  the  reflexion  of 
an  image  in  the  water,  which  image  in  the  water  was  in  its  turn 
"the  reflexion  of  the  sun  or  moon  shining  on  the  water.    I  there- 
fore understand  imagine  lunae,  as  I  believe  it  was  understood, 
"though  so  confusedly  explained,  by  Heyne,  to  be  a  mere  equiva- 
lent or  synonym  for  /m/w,  exactly  as  Ovid,  Met.  7.  179 : 

**  tres  abcrant  noctcs  ut  comua  tota  coirent 
efHicerontquo  orbem.   postqimm  plenissima  falsit 
ac  solida  terras  spectavit  imagine  lunae  ;" 

l^etnm.  Arbiter.  AnthoL  Lat,  17^.  6  (the  witch  speaking) : 

.     .     .     **  Lunae  desccndit  imago 
carminibus  deducta  meis  ;  *' 

in  both  which  places  "imago  lunae"  can  be  only  the  moon  it- 
self, the  orb  of  the  moon  as  it  appears  in  the  sky,  the  image 
presented  to  the  mind  of  the  observer  by  the  moon ;  in  other 
words,  the  moon  itself  regarded  as  an  image,  shape,  or  form. 
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Compare  Ovid,  Mel,  15.  785  (of  the  omens  preoediiig  the  assass- 
ination of  Caesar)  : 

.     .     .     **  Phoebi  quoque  tiistis  itnago 
lurida  sollicitis  pracbobat  lumina  terns  ;"' 

ibid.  U.  768 : 

**  quails  ubi  oppositas  nitidissima  soils  imago 
evicit  nubes,  nullaque  obstante  reluxit ;" 

in  both  which  examples  "imago"  is  applied  to  the  sun  in  the 
identical  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  in  our  text  to  the  moon, 
viz.,  in  the  sense  of  shape^form^  outward  aspect.  This  being  so, 
viz.,  imago  in  the  sense  oi  shape,  farm^  outward  aspect  [being 
equally  applicable  to  sun  and  moon],  it  follows  that  our  author 
might  equally  well,  so  far  as  "  imago"  was  concerned,  have  said, 
/una  repercHssum  aut  radian tis  imagine  solisy  and  that  if  he  was 
decided  not  to  say  so,  but  to  say  rather — 

SOLE  KEFEBCU88UM  AUT  RADIANTI8  IMAGINE  LUNAB, 

he  was  decided  not  by  any  unfitness  of  the  expression  imagine 
soliSy  but,  first,  by  the  measure  of  his  verse,  which  allowed  him  to 
say  SOLE  REPERCussuM,  and  did  not  allow  him  to  say  luna  re- 
percussum;  and,  secondly,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  sun,  being 
more  important  than  the  moon,  not  only  should  have  the  prece- 
dence, but  could  better  do  without  the  ornaments  imagine  and 
RADiANTis ;  in  other  words :  sole,  alone,  first  word  of  the  verse, 
was  a  perfect  counterpoise  for  radiantis  imagine  lunae, 
whereas  Inna  alone,  first  word  of  the  verse,  had  been  over- 
balanced and,  if  I  may  so  say,  eclipsed  by  radiantis  imagine 
soiis.  "  Imago,"  in  the  sense  oiform,  figure,  shape,  is  thus  added 
to  "  luna  "  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  exactly  as  the  same  word,  in 
the  same  sense,  is  added  to  Adrastus,  6.  479  : 

**  hie  illi  occurrit  Tydeus,  hie  inclytua  armis 
Parthenopaeus  et  Adrasti  paUentis  imago  ;'* 

and  exactly  as  "  forma  "  and  "  formao  "  in  the  same  sense  are 
added  at  the  end  of  the  respective  verses  to  "  tricorpor  umbra," 
6,  286  : 

**  Centauri  in  foribus  stabulant,  Sc3'llaeque  biformes, 
ot  ccntumgominus  Briarciis,  ae  bellua  Lemae 
horrcndum  stridens,  flammisquo  armata  Chimaora, 
Gorgones,  Ilarpyiaequo  ei  forma  tricorporU  umbrat  ;'* 
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and  to  "  magni  lupi,"  7.  18 :  ^\formae  magnorum  iiliilare  lupo- 
rum,"  the  addition  being  made  in  all  the  places  alike,  for  the 
sake  on  the  one  hand  of  convenience  of  versification,  and  on  the 
other  of  richness  and  variety.  See  Eem.  on  "formae  hiporum," 
7.  18. 

Eadiantis  lunae. — Not  at  all  because  the  moon  was  more 
radiant  than  the  sun,  or  more  deserving  of  an  ornamental  epi- 
thet, but  because  the  ornamental  epithet  was  more  required  by 
an  object  not  only  in  itself  inferior,  but  occupying  an  inferior 
position  in  the  verse. 

The  Apollonian  origin  of  the  image  in  w.  22-24  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Heyne,  and  is  sufficiently  well  known.  Less 
weU  known  is  the  repetition  of  it,  Aristaen.  2.  5 :  IloeiccXa  ri|c 
iiavoiaq  virBKirriSa  jjloi  KivrifxaTay  KuOairep  aiyXri  rig  riXiov  iraXXerai 
(nf\va  TTf/ui  TOi\ov  Cs  vSarog  avravyovaa  Kara  aKafjuSog  ij  AfjSijroc 
Ki\vpiivoVy  Kcu  atrraTio  (popa  rijv  evKii^rirov  (TVdTpotjtriv  airtiKOviZ^Tai 
Tiov  vSarojv. 

Aethekis  axe  (vs.  28). — See  Bem.  on  "caeli  axem,"  6.  791. 

TuM  sic  affari  (vs.  35),  theme  ;  curas  his  demere  dictis, 
variation. 

Troianam  ex  hostibus  urbem  qui  revehis  nobis  (vv. 
36-7),  theme ;  aeternaque  pergama  servas,  variation.  Re- 
vehis, hringest  home ;  Troy  having  been  originally  Italian  ;  see 
3.  167. 

HiC  TIBI  CERTA  DOMUS ;  CERTI,  NE  ABSISTE,  PENATES  (vS.  39), 

theme  and  variation  embodied  in  one. 

Tumor  omnis  et  irae  (vs.  40). — See  Eem.  on  10.  387. 

LlTTOREIS  INGENS  INVENTA  SUB  ILICIBUS  SUS,  TRIGINTA  CAPI- 

TUM  FETUS  EMXA,  lACEBiT  (vv.  43,  44). — Fcstus  says:  ^^Confeta 
SUB  dicebatur,  quae  cum  omni  fetu  adliibebatur  ad  sacrificium." 

HiC  LOCUS  URBIS  ERIT,  REQUIES  EA  CERTA  LABORUM  (vS.  46), 

theme  and  variation  embodied  in  one. 
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47-62. 

EX  QUO — PERSOLVES 


Ex  QUO  TER  DENIS   URBEM   REDEUNTIBUS  ANNIS  ASCANIUS  CLARI 

coNDET  coGNOMiNis  ALBAM  (vv.  47,  48). — "  Ex  QTTO,  por  latini- 
tatem  ita  accipere  oportet,  ut  Aeneas  requiem  habiturus  asset 
oondito  Lavinio,  sed  postquam  etiam  condita  esset  Alba/'  Peerl- 
kamp.  Very  strictly  interpreted,  the  words  do,  indeed,  present 
the  meaning,  but  the  meaning  so  presented  is  not  the  meaning 
intended  by  the  author,  which  is,  on  the  contrary :  ex  quo 
tempore.  //*  thirty  yeara^  counting  from  the  time  when 
such  portent  shall  be  presented  to  youy  or  ex  quo  por  t en  to ,  in 
thirty  years  counting  from  such  portent  (i.e., /ro/w  the  date 
of  such  portent)  Ascanius  shall  build  a  city  andy  in  memory  oft/te 
portenty  call  it  Alba. 

Clari  cognominis  ALBAM. — "  Quod  album  est,  est  clammy 
ergo  Alha  habet  cognomen  clammy  albi  nempe  colons,  qui  erat 
in  sue,"  Peerlkamp.  A  mere  fancy,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the 
commentator.  "Olarus"  is  here,  as  so  oft^n  elsewhere,  renowned^ 
illustrious.  Compare  1.  554 :  "  Troianoque  a  sanguine  cirrus 
Acestes." 

Nunc  qua  ratione,  quod  instat,  expedias  victor,  paucis, 
adverte,  docebo  (vv.  49,  50). — docebo  qua  ratione  nunc 
KXPEDiAs;  non  nunc  docebo,"  Peerlkamp.  No,  no;  nunc 
marks  the  transition  to  a  new  subject,  exactly  as  4.  115  : 

.     .     .     "  nunc  qua  ratione  quod  instAt, 
confiori  possit,  piiueia,  adverts,  doccbo,*' 

where,  as  in  our  text,  the  structure  is  "  nunc  docebo."  In  like 
manner  we  eay  at  the  present  day :  and  note  (that  malter  haiintj 
hern  settled)  I  mil  tell  you  how  you  are  to  proceed, 

UUI    REG  EM    EVANDRUM    COMITES,   QUI  SIGN  A  SECUTI   (vs.   52), 

theme  and  valuation  embodied  in  one. 
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HOS    CASTRIS    ADIIIBE    fiOClTS    (VB.    56),   thome  ;    ET    FOEDERA 

lUNGE,  variation. 

Eecto  fldmine  (vs.  57). — Right  up  the  river ^  along  the  river. 
Compare  Manil.  3.  374 : 

.     •    •     **  nam  quisquis  spectat  ab  omni, 
dimidium  e  toto  mundum  videt,  orbe  rotondi 
pars  latot  inferior ;  neque  enim  circumvenit  ilium 
recta  aeiet,  mediaque  tonus  distinguitur  alTo" 

[the  right  onward  sight  of  the  eye,  the  eye  looking  forward  in 
a  straight  line].     Id.  4.  282  : 

<*  iam  hue  atquo  iUuc  agilem  conyertere  clavum, 
et  frcnaro  ratem^  ^iM;^<Mque  effindcre  reetos^^ 

[to  plough  the  wave  lying  in  a  right  line  before  the  ship,  not 
breasting  the  wave,  but  running  along  it,  the  ship's  length  and 
the  wave's  length  being  parallel].  Lycophr.  Cassandra^  12^  opOri 
KtXevOo),  Lucian,  de  navigio,  9  :  rovvThvOev  Se  aira^  rijc  opdric 
cKTrcoovrac*     See  Hem.  on  6.  900. 

BiPis  et  recto  flumine  (vs.  57),  i.  e.,  rectia  ripis  et  recto 

FLUMINE. 

MiHi  VICTOR  HONOREM  PERSOLVES  (w.  61-2). — ^Compare  the 
words  of  the  oraole  at  Delphi,  apud  Liv.  5.  16  (ed.  Walker) : 
"Bello  perfecto,  donum  amplum  victor  ad  mea  templa  portato." 


62-65. 

EGO  SUM  PLENO  QUEM  FLUMINE  CERNIS 
STRINOENTEM  RIP  AS  ET  PINGUIA  CULT  A  SECANTEm' 
CAERULEUS  THYBRIS  CAELO  GRATISSIMUS  AMNIS 
HIC  MlHl  MAGNA  DOMUS  CELSIS  CAPUT  URBIBUS  EXIT 


VAIt.  LECT.  (v8.  65.) 

L 
MAGNA  .  .  .  CELSIS  I  Rom,y  Med,  (GAESIS,  with  the  A  crossed  out).    D  |. 

in  Rom.  1473  ;   P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;    N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ; 

Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef . ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  PraeaU) ; 

Haupt;  Bibb. 

CEETA  .  .  .  CELSIS  I  Pal, 
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MAGNA  D0MU8,  CELSis  CAPUT  TTUBiBUS,  EXIT.   ID  Hejne;  Bmiiok;  Wakef. ; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.) ;  Haapt ;  Bibb. 

MAGNA    DOMUS,    CELSIS    CAPX7T    U£BIBXJ8    EXIT.       Ifl    P.    Maiiut.  ;     Wagn. 

{PraesL);  Lad. 

MAGNA  D0MT7S  CELSIS  CAPT7T  XIBBIBUS  EXIT.    ID  I^  Cerda ;  D.  Heixis. ;  N. 
Heins.  (1670). 


PiNGUiA  cuLTA  SECANTEM. — ^The  CTLTA  through  wMoh  the 
Tyber  flows  are  with  the  greater  propriety  said  to  be  pinouia, 
inasmuch  as  rivers  flowing  through  level  grounds  are  apt  to 
fatten  them.    C!ompare  Eurip.  Sec.  i51  (ed.  Forson) : 

TUP  v9aTofp  war€pa 

<l>«urtp  ATtiayar  yvas  \iiraip€ip» 

Accordingly  the  Eridanus  also,  Oeorg.  >J.  372^  flows  through 
"  pinguia  oulta,"  t.  ^.,  through  cultivated  grounds  made  rich  by 
itself, 

'*  Eridanus,  quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  euUa 
in  maro  purpureum  yiolentior  effluit  amnis ; " 

and  9.  31,  the  stream  of  the  Nile  is  styled  "  pinguis,"  i.  e.,,/aU 
tefiinffy  or  which  snakes  the  lands  through  which  it  flows  fat :  "  pin- 
gui  flumine  Nilus ;"  and  Georg,  8.  18 Uy  this  pinguescence  of  the 
ground  well  watered  by  rivers  is  described  and  explained  at  full : 

*■  *■  at  quae  pinguis  humus  dulcique  uUgine  laota, 
quique  frequens  herbis  et  fertilis  ubere  campus — 
qualem  saepe  cava  montis  conyallo  solemus 
dispicere ;  hue  summis  liquuntur  rupibus  amnesy 
fdicemque  trahunt  limum.'''* 

Caeruleus  thybris. — Nibby  {Roma  neW  anno  1838,  vol.  1, 
p.  4),  speaking  of  the  Tiber,  says:  "Albula  fu  appellato  in 
origine  dal  colore  biancastro  tendente  al  ceruleo  che  ha  presso 
Koma,  quando  non  venga  intorbidato  dalle  pioggie;"  but  I 
have  never  seen  the  Tiber  either  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
or  between  Rome  and  the  sea,  of  any  other  colour  than  muddy, 
slightly  yellowish  brown.     In  Tuscany  only,  high  above  Rome, 
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lo€8  it  at  all  deserve  the  epithet  caeruletjs.  Whether  the 
epithet  was  more  suitable  in  Virgil's  days  than  now  it  is  hard 
x>  say,  but  most  probably  it  was  not,  and  we  are  to  regard  it 
*ather  as  the  offspring  of  the  Roman's  partiality  for  everything 
Boman. 

HiC    MIHI    MAGNA    DOMUS,    CELSIS    CAPUT    URBIBUS,    EXIT. — 

*  Onmes  interpretes  hinc  se  expedire  nequeunt.  Deinde  quid 
IOC  ?  Hic  EXIT  MAGNA  DOMUS.  Nugae.  Lege  eacttf  apxaiKUi}^^  ut 
iiaty  olli. — ^bene  autem  escit^  i.e.,  erit;  nam  Roma  domus  fluvii 
londum  erat,"  Faber.  On  which  conunent  of  Faber's,  Heinsius, 
nthout  proposing  a  better,  observes :  "  Ingeniose  prof ecto ;  uti- 
lam  et  vere ! "  "  Hic,  i.  e.,  in  Italia,  qucon  ego  seoo,  mihi  erit 
)0MU8  MAGNA,  i.e.,  Roma,  quae  omnibus  urbibus  futura  caput," 
La  Cerda.  ^^  Circa  has  easdem  oras  surget  aliquando  magna 
irbs,  Roma,"  Heyne.  "  Signifioatur  Roma ;  exit  pro  exibitj^ 
iVagner.     {Virg,  Br.  En,) 

"  gross  hier  steiget  mcin  haus,  den  erhabcnen  stadten  cin  haupt,  auf.'*    (Voss.) 

Ronitty  quae  futura  est  aliarum  magnarum  urbium  caput  etprin- 
ep'%  wie  schon  Lambinus  zu  Hor.  Od.  1.  1.  22^  es  fasst,"  Thiol, 
t  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  an  interpretation  more  remote 
rom  the  truth.  Tiberinus  is  not  speaking  of  Rome,  is  not  pro- 
hesying  about  the  future ;  he  is  speaking  of  himself  and  of  the 
resent  time  and  place :  Ego  sum,  etc. :  /  am  the  river  god^ 
'iBERiNUs,  residing  here  where  you  have  arrived.  My  stream  flows 
7icn  from  a  country  full  of  stately  cities.  As  much  as  to  say: 
7iis  Sesperia  is  neither  a  small  and  insignificanty  nor  a  desert  un- 
Jiabited  country.  It  is  not  stnall  and  insignificanty  for  it  is  watered 
f  this  great  river  of  ichich  I  am  the  divinity ;  it  is  not  desert  and 
^linhahitedy  for  further  inland  it  is  full  of  stately  cities, 

Hic  mihi  domus. — Here  is  my  habitatiouy  meaning  not  this 
ver  is  my  habitation^  but  this  country  in  which  you  have  arrived^ 
.18  Hesperiay  is  my  habitation.  This  and  no  other  is  the  mean- 
ig  of  HIC  in  this  place,  because  this  and  no  other  is  its  meaning 
I  the  exactly  corresponding  passage,  verse  39,  above,  "  hic  tibi 
3rta  domus,"  explained  in  the  immediately  preceding  line  by 
le  words  "  solo  Laurenti  arvisque  Latinis."    Hesperia  is  the 
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DOMUS  of  Tiberinus  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  island  ofiP  the  coast  of  Sicily — 

**  insula  Sicanium  iuxta  latus  Aeoliamque 
erigitur  Liparen" — 

is  the  house  of  Vulcan,  "  Vulcani  domus,"  vs.  422 ;  in  the  same 
sense  as  Sicily  itself  is  the  "  domus  "  of  Ceres,  Ovid,  Fasiij  J^.  Ji,10  : 

*'  terra  tribus  scopulifl  yastum  prorurrit  in  acquor 
Trinacris  ;  a  positu  nomon  adepta  loti. 
grata  domus  Ccreri.  multas  oa  [«/.  ibi]  possidet  urbes;'* 

and  in  the  same  sense  as  the  wood  in  which  Hylas  is  lost  is  the 
"  domus  "  of  Hylas,  Val.  Flaoc,  4.  26  :  "  hoc  nemus,  haeo  fatis 
mihi  iam  domus.^* 

Magna  domus. — Magna,  because  Hesperia  is  magna  (7.  4) ; 
as  if  he  had  said,  tJns  great  ffpsperia  is  my  habitation. 

Caput,  as  applied  to  a  river,  is  most  usually  the  source  or 
spring  of  the  river,  and  has  been  so  used  by  our  author  himself 
when  speaking  elsewhere  of  the  Tiber,  as  Geory.  If.  368  : 

**  et  caput  undo  altus  primum  so  erumpit  Enipeus, 
undo  pater  Tiberinus." 

If  CAPUT  is  used  here  also  in  this  its  strict  sense,  crlsis  urbi- 
BUS  must  be  regarded  as  in  the  dative  case,  and  the  sense  must 
be  my  spring  issues  forthy  viz.,  out  of  the  grouiir/,  to  lofty  cities^ 
i.  e.,  in  the  neiyhhourhood  of  lofty  cities ;  in  other  words,  M/»#v 
are  lofty  cities  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  hare  my 
source;  and  this  interpretation  derives  a  strong  confirmation 
from  the  reply  of  Aeneas  which  makes  special  mention  of  the 
spring  of  the  Tiber  : 

QUO  TB  CrXQUE  LACU8 

roSTE  TENET,  QrOCVNQUE  80T,0  rVLCHERRIMrB  EXI8. 

At  other  times,  however,  caput,  as  applied  to  a  river,  has  a 
much  wider  sense,  embraces  all  that  part  of  the  stream  which  is 
near  the  source,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  part  whicli  is 
near  the  sea,  as  Sil.  3.  447  : 

**  aggeribus  caput  Alpinis  ct  rupe  nivali 
prosilit  in  Celtas,  ingcntomque  extraliit  aninem 
spuinanti  Rhodanub  proscindcns  gurgitc  campo!>, 
ae  propcre  in  pontum  lato  ruit  incitus  alvoo," 

where  "  caput"  is  not  the  source  of  the  Rhone,  but  jJl  that  pari. 
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of  the  Bhone  which  has  not  yet  left  the  Alps,  whioh  is  still  flow- 
ing among  the  Alps,  viz.,  all  that  part  of  the  Bhone  above  the 
lake  of  Qeneva,  and  which  only  in  a  very  wide  sense  is  the 
oaput  of  the  river.    If  it  is  in  this  sense  our  author  employs 
CAPUT  in  our  text,  and  the  source  of  the  Tiber  is  not  meant,  but 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  as  contradistinguished  from  the  part 
near  the  sea,  then  celsis  urbibtjs  must  be  understood  to  be  in 
the  ablative  case,  and  the  sense  to  be  the  upper  part  of  my  dream 
comes  out  from  lofty  citieSy  i.e., /row  a  landfall  of  lofty  cities^ 
CELSis  URBiBUS  depends  on  the  sx  of  exit,  and  corresponds  in 
every  respect  to  the  "  aggeribus  Alpinis"  and  "  rupe  nivali*'  of 
JSilius,  and  exit  is  applied  to  the  issuing  forth  not  of  the  river's 
^ring  from  the  ground,  but  of  the  river  itself  from  Etruria  (^^De 
TFuflcia  quam  illis  multum  constat  floruisse  temporibus,"  Servius). 
Uf  the  former  explanation  be  adopted,  Aeneas  in  his  reply  uses 
3XIT  in  the  precise  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used  by  Tiberinus, 
mnd  the  fomte,  lacus  and  solo  of  Aeneas's  speech  are  the  caput 
^f  Tiberinus's.     If  the  latter  explanation  be  preferred,  Aeneas 
^oes  not  so  strictly  confine  himself  to  the  thought  of  Tiberinus, 
«uid  instead  of  speaking  as  Tiberinus  had  spoken  of  the  coimtiy 
«ut  of  which  Tiberinus  flows,  varies  the  thought  so  far  as  to 
opeak  of  the  country  in  which  Tiberinus  rises,  the  same  coun- 
try and  the  same  river  being  all  the  while  meant  by  both 
speakers.     In  favour  of  the  latter  explanation  is  the  almost 
perpetual  junction  of  exire  with  the  ablative  case  no  less  by 
"Virgil  himself — and  so  near  as  the  very  reply  of  Aeneas :  quo- 
CTTNQUB  SOLO  PVLCHERRIMUS  Bjcis — than  by  all  other  authors,  as 
Ovid,  Fastiy  g.  709 :  " Mediis  altaribus  anguis  exit"    The  de- 
Bdiption  which  Tiberinus  gives  of  himself  to  Aeneas  in  the 
words  CELSIS  CAPUT  URBIBUS  EXIT,  in  whichever  of  their  two 
possible  senses  those  words  be  taken,  has  a  parallel,  as  exact  as 
it  is  possible  for  the  parallel  between  a  river  and  a  lake  to  be,  in 
the  description  which  the  supposed  Thrasymenus  gives  of  him* 
self  to  Hannibal,  Sil.  4.  738  : 

**  nobis  persolvea  meritos  securus  honorea: 
namque  ego  sum,  celti*  quern  einetum  montibua  ambit 
Tmolo  miaaa  manaa,  atagnia  Thrasymenus  opacis." 

BSNBY,  ABNIIDBA,  TOL.  III.  44 
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•Nor  can  anyone  well  doubt  that  Silius  when  writing  these  words 
dbad  before  him  and  copied  as  closely  as  the  difference  between 
Thrasymenus  and  Tiber  permitted,  our  autlior's: 

*  '  .        .  -■ 

MIHI  VICTOR  HONOUEU 
PBRSOLTEB.    KOO  BtJH  PL^NO  QUEM  FLUMTTTE  CBRlf  IS 
^  BTKIKOBNTKM  Illl'AS,  BT  FIVatiA  CULTA  SECANrEM 


HIC  MIHI  MAGNA  DOMU8,  CBL8I6  CAPUT  UKBIBU8  EXIT. 

In  whichever  sense,  too,  the  words  be  taken^  the  representation 
which  Tiber  gives  of  the  upper  part  of  his  stream  is  in  the  moet 
perfect  harmony  with  what  is  stated  of  it  by  various  anthoxfi, 
€J!.  gr.  by  Silius,  8.  454,  where,  speaking  of  the  Umbri,  he  says: 

"  eed  pater  ingeoti  medios  illabitur  amne 
Albula,  et  admota  perstringit  moenia  ripa ;  ** 

as  well  as  with  the  fact  of  the  Tiber's  coming  down  from  Tu£k 
cany  and  being  properly  a  Tuscan  river — see  Sil.  13,  4  (of  Han- 
mbal) : 

**  castra  locat,  nulla  laedens  ubi  gramina  ripa 
Tiiria  deducit  tenuem  sine  nomine  rivum, 
et  tadte  Tiudt  inglorras  afflnit  tmdiSf** 

where  "  Tuscis  undis''  is  not,  as  understood  by  Nibby,  Dentomi 
de  Roma,  1,  p.  12,  the  Tuscan  side  of  the  Tiber,  but  the  Tusoan 
waters,  i.  ^.,  the  Tiber. 

Celsis  URBiBus. — It  had  not  been  enough  to  speak  of  the 
land  alone.  That  might  have  been  an  unimproved,  uninhabited 
desert.  As  evidence  that  it  was  not,  Tiberinus  adduces  its  ^'  eel- 
aae  urbes."  This  is  not  only  according  to  usual  custom 
{compare  Ovid,  Fasti^  U-  Ul^y  quoted  above : 

**  terra  tribus  ecopulia  vastum  procurrit  in  aequor 
Trinacris  ;  a  podtu  nomen  adepta  loci ; 
grata  domus  Ccreri.  wultas  ea  [<«/.  ibij  podsidet  urbes  ;*' 

Also  Aen.  S,  106  (Anchises  speaking  of  Crete  and  recommend- 
ing it  to  Aeneas  as  a  fit  place  for  settling  in,  on  the  very  grounds 
on  which  the  Tiber  recommends  Hesperia) : 

*'  rent  Km  wbt's  babitant  magnaf,  uberrima  regna/* 
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•"-^as  like  aa  the  differences  of  the  eiroumstanoes  and  the  ispeaker 
permit  to 

HIC  HlHI  >LA.aNA  D0XU8|  CBLSIS  CAPUT  URBIBU8  BKIT  ; 

alfio  6.  92 : 

**  quas  gentes  Italiim  aut  quae  non  orayeris  urb&t  /** 

where  the  cities  of  Hesperia  are  again  spoken  of  and  set  before 
the  eye  of  Aeneas  by  the  prophecy  of  the  Sibyl)  but  in  the 
strictest  accordance  with  the  account  given  by  historians  of  the 
greatness  of  ancient  Tuscany,  as  Liv.  6.  33 :  ^^  Tuscorum  ante 
Bomanum  imperium  late  terra  manque  opes  patuere.  Mari 
supero  inferoque,  quibus  Italia  insulae  modo  cingitur,  quan- 
turn  potuerint,  nomina  sunt  argumento ;  quod  alterum  Tuscum 
oommuni  yocabulo  gentis,  alterum  Hadriaticum  mare,  ab  Kadria, 
Tuscorum  colonia,  vocavere  Italicae  gentes.  Gbaeci  eadem  Tyrr- 
henum  atque  Hadriaticum  vocant.  li  in  uinimque  mare  ver- 
gentes  incoluere  urbtbus  duodenis  terras."  Compare  the  account 
given  by  Ammian.  15.  11.  of  the  Q-aronne;  "A  Pyrenaeis 
oriens  collibus,  postque  oppida  multa  transcursa  in  oceano  de- 
litescens;"  and  (27.  4)  of  the  Ister :  '^  Qua  Bomanum  caespitem 
lambit,  urbibus  multis  et  castris  oontiguus  et  castellis." 

Celsis. — "  Sitis  in  coUibus,'*  Wagn.  {PraesL)  To  be  sure, 
if  DOMUS  be  understood,  as  it  has  been  understood  by  the  same 
ttritio,  to  be  "  antrum  in  quo  habitat  Tiberinus,"  for  in  that  case 
high-situated  cities  might  contrast  as  well  with  the  *' antrum 
Tiberini,"  low  down  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  they  might 
agree  well  with  the  situation  of  the  source  high  up  the  country. 
But  DOMiTs  is,  as  I  have  already  showi],  not  the  '^  antrum  Tiber- 
ini,^  but  Hesperi£^  and  not  merely  Hesperia,  but  magna  Hes- 
peria (^AGNA  DOMUB ;  se^  Bctii.) ;  and  it  is  not  lofty  situation  or 
situation  on  hills  that  this  epithet  magna  suggests,  but  grandeur, 
diignity,  and  importance.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  and  not  in  the 
sense  of  h/Mi/  situated,  1  understand  the  epithet  here  applied  to 
the  cities  of  Etruria,  an  epithet  exactly  corresponding  to  *  mag« 
nas,"  the  epithet  i-pplied  to  the  ^iti^  of  Crete,  3.  106.  Com** 
pare  Propert.  3.  9 : 


'^  eelsaque  Romanis  decerpfa /^oZa^ia  tauris 
ordiar,  et  caeso  moenift  firma  Remo,*' 
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where  ''  celsa"  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  manner,  viz.,  as 
signifying  moral,  not  physical,  elevation,  and  for  a  similar  reason, 
because  it  is  indifferent  to  the  thought,  whether  the  "palatia" 
were  loftily  situated  or  not,  inasmuch  as  cattle  graze  equally  on 
high  grounds  and  low ;  but  it  is  not  indifferent  to  the  thought 
whether  the  ''palatia"  were  august  or  not,  because  cattle  less 
frequently  graze  in  august  places  than  in  mean  and  lowly. 

Exit. — Exire  is  constantly  used  by  Virgil  when  speaking 
of  rivers.  See  Aeneas's  reply  below,  quocunque  solo  pulcher- 
RiMUS  Exia;  Oeorg.  1,  116 : 

.    •     •     '*  incertis  si  mensibus  am;ii«  abundans 
exitf  et  obducto  late  tenet  omnia  limo ;  '* 

Aen.2.If97: 

.     .    .     '*  aggeribus  niptis  cum  spumeus  arnnU 
exiity  oppositasquo  evicit  gurgite  moles." 

It  remains  still  to  be  observed  (1),  that  the  passage  being  thus 
understood,  there  is  not  merely  an  intimate  connexion  but  the 
most  perfect  harmony  between  the  two  clauses  of  which  it  oon- 
sists,  the  land  being  first  spoken  of  generally,  as  a  great  land, 
and  then  this  greatness  explained  by  the  grandeur  of  its  cities. 
The  second  or  concluding  clause  of  the  sentence,  celsis  caput 
URBiBUS  EXIT,  is  thus  accordiug  to  our  author's  usual  manner 
the  complement  of  the  first  or  commencing  clause.  (4),  that  if 
the  sense  of  the  passage  haul  been  that  assigned  to  it  generally 
by  the  commentators,  the  epithet  "  celsus,"  very  improper  to 
apply  to  the  inferior  or  subordinate  cities,  should  have  been 
applied  to  the  superior  or  commanding  city,  and  our  author 
would  have  written  not  celsis  caput  urbibus,  but  celsum 
CAPUT  urbibus,  the  reading  actually  proposed  by  Peerlkamp. 
(8),  that  the  speech  of  Tiberinus  divides  itself  into  four  heads 
or  topics:  first,  the  exordium  or  address  to  Aeneas,  vv.  36-41  ; 
second,  the  omen  and  prophecy,  vv.  42-49  ;  third,  instructions 
to  Aeneas  what  he  was  to  do,  vv.  49-62 ;  and  last,  the  short 
statement  concerning  the  person  who  thus  took  upon  himself 
to  advise  and  instruct  Aeneas,  viz.,  that  he  was  Tiberinus,  the 
divinity  of  the  river  Aeneas  saw  before  him,  a  river  flowing 
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through  a  great  oountrj  full  of  flourishing  cities.  And  (4), 
that  the  structure  being  not  domus  bxit,  but  domus  est,  the 
comma  should  be  removed  from  urbibus,  and  a  semicolon  placed, 
instead  of  the  comma,  at  domus.     Thus : 

HIC  MIUI  ICAONA  DOMUB  ;    CBL8I8  CAPUT  URBIBUS  BXIT. 


74-89. 

quo — ABESSBT 


Quo  TE  CUNQUB  LACU8  FONTB  TBNBT  (W.  74,  76),  thome  ;    QUO- 

cuNQUB  solo  pulcherrimus  exis.  Variation. 

Ijacus. — "  Lacus  pro  ipso  amne,"  Heyne,  Forbiger.  "  Lacus, 
<]uia  putabant  fontes  ex  lacubus  subterraneis  provenire,"  Wag- 
ner (PraesL).  I  think  not,  but  specially  the  pool,  pond,  or 
Isasin  of  water,  which  the  spring  forms  exactly  where  it  rises, 
a.nd  the  overflow  of  which  constitutes  the  river.    See  Bem.  on 

1.    249.    quo    TB    CUNQUB   LACUS   FONTB    TENET,    whcrevev  18    the 

original  basin  of  thy  spring^  the  basin  fanned  by  thy  spring  ;  quo- 
cuNQUE  SOLO  PULCHERRIMUS  EXIS,  whevcver  thou  issuest  out  of  the 
ground,  the  latter  sentence  being  explanatory  of  the  former. 
From  the  great  stress  (as  shown  by  the  repetition  of  the  word 
QtJOCUNQUE)  which  Aeneas  puts  upon  these  words,  it  is  plain,  if 
from  nothing  else,  that  they  contain  a  reference  to  something 
which  had  preceded,  viz.,  to  the  last  words  of  Tiber's  address, 
and  that  therefore  the  interpretation  which  I  have  above  givon 
of  those  words,  Eem.  on  vs.  65,  is  correct.  "  No  matter  where 
your  source  is,"  says  Aeneas,  "  whether  in  a  great  country  or 
not,  no  matter  whether  there  are  great  cities  on  yoiu:  banks  or 
not,  I  will  always  be  grateful  to  you,  always  honour  you  with 
presents  on  account  of  your  tender  sympathy  with  my  suffer- 
ings." Observe  how  parallel  the  train  of  thought  runs  to  the 
train  of  thought  in  his  thanks  to  Dido,  1.  613 : 

'*  semper  honos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudesque  mancbunt, 
quae  me  cuuque  vucant  terrae;*' 
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the  very  same  "  honop,"  the  very  same  "  quocunque."  If  there 
are  no  "  doiia"  in  the  ease  of  Dido,  it  is  only  beoanse  "  dona  '* 
were  then  out  of  the  question,  Aeneas  being  then  a  shipwrecked 
sailor — "  grates  persolvere  dignas  non  opis  est  nostrae." 

Exis. — This  is  the  appropriate  word  for  the  issuing  (exire) 
of  a  spring  out  of  the  ground.  So  Ovid,  Met.  11.  lUO  (Baochus 
to  Midas) : 

*'  spumiferoque  tuum  fonti,  qua  plurimus  exitf 
subde  caput/* 

Semper  honore  mko  (cekbraberi^)^  (vs.  76),  theme;  semper 
CELEBRABERE  DONis,  Variation.     See  Eem.  on  vs.  74. 

CORNIGER  HESPERIDUM  FLUVIUS  REGNATOR  AQUARUM  (V8.  77). 

— Cynthius  Oenetensis  is  here,  a  rare  thing  for  him^  up  in  open 
rebellion  against  his.  prophet  and  master.  ^^  ^  Coimigeri  dicuntur 
fluvii,'  nt  inquit  Maurus,  '  quod  mugiant  tanquam  boves,  vel 
oomutas  habeant  ripas  ad  similitudinem  comuum,'  quod  non 
placet,  nam  flavii  habent  oomos,  i.  e.  ramos."  I  own  that  I 
am  up  too,  but  if  I  am,  it  is  not  with  Cynthius  against  Servius, 
but  it  is  against  both  grammarians  alike.  The  horns  of  rivers 
are  I  think  mere  emblems  of  their  strength  like  the  horns  of 
Jupiter,  of  Moses,  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  of  the  visioned  beasts 
of  the  prophet  Daniel,  and  Hannah's  horn  whioh  '^  is  exalted  in 
the  Lord." 

AdSIS  O  TANTUM,  ET  PROPIUS  TUA  NUMINA  FIRMES  (vS.  78). 

"  FiRMES  novo  aliquo  omine  et  oertiore  signo,"  Forbiger,  Thiel, 
Wagner  [Praeat.).  I  think  not ;  first,  because  such  demand  for 
a  second  omen  had  been  an  insult  to  the  deity,  inasmuch  as 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  he  could  not  trust  the  promise 
already  received ;  and  secondly,  because  no  second  omen  is  given, 
the  appearance  of  the  sow  (vs.  81)  being  not  a  new  omen,  but 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  part  and  parcel  of  the  omen  already 
given.  In  the  words  of  our  text,  Aeneas,  instead  of  asking  for 
a  new  omen,  accepts  that  already  vouchsafed.  It  is  as  if  he  said, 
/  thank  thee  for  thy  ornen^  and  beg  tJiee  to  make  it  good — firmbs, 
not  confirm  it  by  another^  but  by  its  oum  fulfilment. 

[•^fl/ler].  TuA  NUMINA  FIRMES. — Confirm,  not  thy  divinity^ 
but  thy  will  and  pleasure,  i.e.,  the  ejrjyrcssion  thou  hast  just  given 
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^Df  thy  will  and  pleasure,  exactly  as  2.  691 : "  Haeo  omina  firma.'* 
See  Rem.  on  "  numen,"  1. 12 ;  and  on  "  niunen  lunonis,"  1.  62. 

Bemigiq  (vs.  80).— Not  rowers,  bat  oarB.  So  1.  305,  **  re- 
-vnigio  alanun,"  i.  e.,  reniis  alart»n  ;  and  compare  Ovid,  Met. 
^.   658  :  "  alarum  insistere  remis."  •       • 

CoNSPiciTUR  sus  (vs.  83). — CoNSPiciTUR,  according  to  the 
visual  intensive  force  of  con,  is  seen  plainly,  comes  full  into  view, 
Oompare  Oeorg,  3.17 :  "Tyrio  conspectus  in  ostro ;"  Aen.  1. 166: 

"  turn  pietate  gravem  ac  mentis  u  forte  yirum  quern 
conspexere  ;^* 

und  see  Bern,  on  ^^  conspectus,"  8.  688. 

TiBi  ENiM  TiBi  (vs.  84). — "  Vacat  enim  et  tantum  ad  oma-^ 
turn  pertinet.  lutegmm  est  ergo  tibi,  ut  ex  iteratione  creecat 
augmentiam,"  Servius.  Most  undoubtedly  incorrecti  and  of  a 
piece  with  the  annotations  of  Servius  geuerally.  No  word  of 
Virgil's  ever  "  vacat."  It  is  the  commentator  always,  never 
Virgil,  who  writes  nonsense,  and  here  especially  where  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  reading,  and  where  the  words  used  are  re- 

a 

peated  by  Silius,  13.  135  : 

'*  ezceptam  laeto  iuyenum  certamine  ductor 
maciatf  'diva,  tibi,  tihi  ehim  haec  gratissima  sacra, 
Fulvius,  atque  adsis,  orat,  Latonia,  coeptis.** 

JBI    ENIM.  —  TiBi    quidem    (cui  hoc   debetur    ex    praecepta 

eleni,  3.  437)  non  alii  numini,^^  Forbiger,  Thiel,  Wagner 

raest.).     Plausible  as  this  explanation  seems,  it  can  hardly 

correct,  enim  being  used  in  the  same  manner  where  there  is 

"t,  the  same  special  reason  for  its  use,  Silius  just  quoted : 

'*  mactat,  diva,  tibiy  tihi  enim  haec  gratissima  sacra;*' 

d.  Met.  15.  581 : 

**  *  Kez/  ait,  *  o  salve ;  tibi  enim,  tibi,  Cipe,  tuisque 
hie  locus  et  Latiae  parcbunt  comibus  arces.'  " 

this  frequent,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  stereotyped  use  of  enim 

^^c>ii junction  with  a  repeated  tibi,  it  seems  that  there  is  no 

^^nce  in  our  text  to  the  special  instructions  given  by  Helenus 
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in  the  third  Book,  but  that  on  the  oontrarj  iibi  enim  tibi  was 
the  ordinary  formula  on  such  occasions. 

Tibi  enim  tibi,  more  probably  than  tibi  enim,  tibi — ^first, 
because  the  emphasis  is  more  likely  to  be  on  the  repeated  word, 

as  5.  80 : 

'*  ialre^  sancte  parens,  iterum  saivete,  recepti 
nequicquam  cineres," 

where  the  similar  mistake  has  been  made,  viz.,  that  of  joining 
"  iterum"  to  the  first,  not  to  the  repeated  "  salvete"  (see  Rem.) ; 
and  secondly,  because  it  is  with  the  second  ^'tibi"  the  particle 
is  joined  by  Silius  (see  above)  in  a  passage  where  there  can  be 
no  ambiguity,  inasmuch  as  the  '^  enim"  does  not  come  till  after 
the  second  "  tibi." 

Sacra  ferens  (vs.  85). — See  Rem.  on  6.  809. 

Tybris  ea  eluvium,  &c.,  .  .  .  ABEssET  (w.  86-89). — Com- 
pare Hom.  Od.  5.  U51  : 

0S  (poB*t  0  8*  avTuca  trawrtv  toy  pcoy,  tffx*  '*  tu/tOy 
TpoffSt  8c  01  Toirjfft  ya\riPriv,  rov  9*  ^ffauonrw 
cr  Torofiov  irpoxoat* 

Tybris  ea  eluvium,  quam  lonoa  est,  nocte  tumbmtbh 
LENiiT  (vv.  86,  87),  theme ;  tacita  refluens  substitit  umda, 
variation. 

Sterneret  aequor  aquis  (vs.  89). — Compare  Mosoh.  Eurcp. 
116: 

Ktu  V  atnror  fiapa^ovwos  virtip  oXot  Erwotriyaiof 
KVfxa  KariOvyuyf  oKiris  177CIT0  nt\tv$ou 
axnoKaciyyrirot . 


f 


c 
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ERGO  ITEK  INCEPTUM  CELERA.NT  RUMORE  SBCUNDO 

LABITUR  UNCTA  VADIS  ABIES  MIRANTUR  ET  UNDAE 

MIRATUR  NEMUS  INSUETUM  FULGENTIA  LONGE 

SCUTA  VIRUM  FLUVIO  PICTASQUE  INNARE  CARINAS 

OLLI  REMIGIO  NOCTEMQUE  DIEMQUE  FATIGANT 

BT  LONGOS  SUPERANT  FLEXUS  VARIISQUE  TEGUNTUR 

ARB0RIBU8  VIRIDESQUE  SECANT  PLACIDO  AEQUORE  SILVAS 


7AR,  LECT.  (vs.  90). 

RUMONE  I  Med.  ('£  et  linea  expungens  N  reoentioris  Bunt  manns,' 
Foggini).  in  **  Aut  rumore  pro  Rumone  posuit,  nam  ut  supra  diximns 
Enmon  eat  dictus  [Tybris],"  Serv.  (cod.  Dresd.),  referring  to  his  com- 
ment on  Terse  63  above,  viz.  :  "  '  stringentem  ripas' ;  radentem,  immi' 
nuentem.  Nam  hoc  est  Tiberini  fluminis  proprium,  adeo  ut  ab  antiquis 
Rumon  *  dictus,  quasi  ripas  ruminans,  id  est  exedens,  et  in  sacris  Serra 
dioebatur"  (cod.  Dresd.). 

OUNT  RTTMORE  I  {Rom,). 
T  RTTMOBE  11$. 

RAiTT  CLAHORE II  ood.  Canon.  (Butler). 


VAR.  LECT.  [punei,,  ^<?.] 

;  RTTMORE  SECUNDO  LABiTXTR  III  Heyuc  ;  Wakef . ;  Pott. 

RUHORE  SECiTNno  •  I  Vat, :  **  In  plerisque  codd.  antiquis  fera- 
euNT  legitur.  Utrumque  placet,  sed  melius  celsraitt.  In  Medioeo 
CELXBRAjfTf,  quod  cum  eo  quadraret,  quod  sequitur  ruhore  secukdo/' 
PierioB.  DI  Bom.  1473  ;  G.  Fabrioius  ;  La  Cerda ;  P.  Manut. ;  D. 
Heine. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;  Brunck ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Bibb. 

-^JtAJTT   •  RUMORE  SSCUNDO   -   I  Pal, 

3UM0RE  SECUNDO  is  the  reading  preferred  by  F.  Ursinus. 


^l-x 


In  the  Yossiana  and  Regia  MSS.  Eumor:  in  the  Wolfenbiittel,  I  and  2,  Bomon 
"t"  (Cblbrant  ifi  the  reading  in  Foggini*8  fac-eimile  of  the  Medicean. — J.  F.  D.) 
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FAlt.  ZECT.  (V8.  93)  [puneL] 
vmuM  FLUVio  •  PiCTAs  I  Med,  •(SPICTA8).    Ill  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ; 

Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.) ;  Haupt. 
viEFM  •  FLUVIO  PICTAS  1.  Pal.    UI  Phil. ;  Heyne  ;  Brunok. 
vntTjM  FLTJVio  PICTAS  UI  D.  Hcins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Lad. ;  "Wagn. 

(Praest) ;  Ribb. 

Ver.  exhibits  FVVIOPICTASQ. 


EiUMORE  SECUNDO. — In  separating  these  words  from  celerakt, 
and  throwing  them  to  labitur,  Heyne  has  performed  the  part 
of  a  true  critic — first,  because  they  harmonize  badly  as  part 
of  the  consequence  of  the  smoothness  of  the  water;  in  other 
words,  ITER  iNCEPTUM  CELERANT'is  the  logical,  consoqueiK^  of 
the  smoothness  of  the  water,  but  iter  Inceftum  celebant 
RUMORE  SECUNDO  is  illogical,  does  not  follow  as  a  consequence 
at  aU.  Secondly^  because  they  not  only  harmonizQ  well  with 
tiABiTUR  UNCTA  vADis  ABIES,  but  ar^  ueoessary  to  take  awaj,  to 
clothe  with  hair  as  one  might  say,  the  baldness  of  the  expresBLon 
LABITUR  UKCTA  VADIS  ABIES.  Thirdly,  beoaiise  **  labitur^'  is 
similarly  eked  out,  10.  687 : 

**  labitur  alta  secans  fluotuque  aest'uque  Beoundo.'' 

Fourthly,  because  "rumore"  is  actually  joined  with  "interlabi** 
by  Ausonius,  MoselL  22  : 

t  "  interlabentis  tacito  rumore  Mosellae." 

Fifthly,  because  separated  from  rumore  secundo,  tbe.oentexioe 
ERGO  iter  INCEPTUM  CELERANT  uot  ouly  strougly  rescmbles  in 
cast  "  ergo  iussa  parat,"  4.  503,  but  has  an  exact  parallel  in 
T-nay,  seems  to  be  a  repetition  of  "  ergo  iter  inoeptum  pera- 
gunt,"  6.  384.  Wagner,  undoing  as:  usual,  the  work  oi  Heyne, 
restpres  (ed.  Heyn.)  the  two  words  to  celerant,  and  to  make 
them  as  easy  as  he  can  in  the  bad  company,  understands  them 
to  signify  the  celeusma  !  In  his  ed.  of  1861  he  renounces  the 
interpretation,  but  still  insists  on,  forbidding  the  banns  between 
the  parties  Heyne  had  pointed  out  as  made  for  each  other. 


*  (^  Litem  S  fenne  abrasa  eat,*  Foggini. — J.  F.  D.) 
t  (It  is  subterlaifcntis,  with  no  variant,  in  Lemaiie's  edition  of  '  Poetae 
Minores.'— J.  F.  D.) 
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SuMORB   is   not  the    Ki\iv<rfia    or   shouts   of  the  sailors 
C  ***Rnmor'  hie  pro  plausu  ponitur,"  Pierius  (Wagn.,  ed.Heyn.)), 
the  sailors  are — as  might  be  expected  in  those  who  are 
sploring  an  unknown  region — quite  silent  (compare  verse  108: 
t&oitis  incumbere  remis),  but  (with  Wagner  in  his  PraeaL) 
noise  made  by  the  ripple  of  the  water  on  the  bows  of  the 
It  18  with  this  KUMORE  the  vessels  "  labuntur/'  exactly 
^  is  with  the  similar  '^rumore/'  the  ripple  of  the  stream  along 
i*»    "fcanks,  the  Moselle  of  Ausonius  "  interlabitur," 

[•fWler]. — RuMONE,  not  rumore — first,  because  rumons 
^^  "fcle  reading  of  the  Medicean,  and  although  altered  into 
^'^^^"^iORE,  the  alteration  is  by  a  modem  hand.  Secondly,  be- 
^*^^^^e  RUMONE  is  confirmed  by  Servius's  gloss  (see  Var.  Led. 
^■^^^^"^e^.  Thirdly,  because  rumore  was  likely  to  be  substituted 
y^^  RUMONE.  Fourthly,  because  "rumore  secundo,"  where  it 
»  ^-^  —-J  by  Claud.  Epith.  Pallad.  et  Celenn,  6^2  : 

.     .     .     "  quae  sic  impcrria  famae 
seceesit  regio,  quo  non  rujtwre  seeundo 
Palladii  penetravit  amor  ?  ** 


only  meBLnfavouring  report,  one  of  the  two  meanings  assigned 
^  ^^ervius  to  the  reading  rumore  secundo  in  this  place  ("  bona 
^^^^c^  quum  neminem  laederent"),  but  which,  like  its  fellow, 
certe  dicit  eos  ante  venisse  quam  fama  nuntiaret  ventures," 


loUy  incongruous  with  the  context. 

MlRANTUR     ET    UNDAE,     MIRATUR    NEMUS.  —  "  SeCUUdum 

"^^Jiagorae  disciplinam  dictum,   qui  putabat   omnia  spiritum 

_      __.tionis  habentia  posse  mirari,"  Pierius.     The  old  fault, 

^^^     inveterate  error  of  taking  that  literally  which  is  mieant 

.^^^ip^tively  ;  an  error  which  more  than  any  other  has  perverted 

^    ^    Qense  of  Virgil  in  almost  every  line  of  his  work  from  the 

S^i waning  to  the  end,  exactly  as  it  has  perverted  the  meaning 

^      ^^lirist  in  every  sentence  of  his  teaching  from  the  day  of  his 

I^t;:istn  to  the  day  of  his  death.     Alas  !  alas  !  is  there  no  fate 

^   S>earls  but  to  be  trampled  under  the  feet  of  swine  P 

ScCTA   VIRUM    FLUVIO   PICTASQUE    INNARE   CARINAS. — HeyUO 

^^'^ong  in  placing  a  comma  at  virum,  because  the  wonder  was 
^"^'A  VIRUM  FLUVIO,  and  Wagner  is  wrong  in  placing  a  comma 
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at  FLUvio,  because  fluvio  belongs  even  more  closely  to  inn  are 
than  to  SCUTA,  The  structure  is  scuta  virum  pictasqub  cari- 
nas INNARE  FLUVIO.  The  SCUTA  are  said  to  float  or  swim  on 
the  water,  according  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  thought  that 
whatever  is  in  the  ship  is  on  the  water.  Compare  1.  642  (where 
see  Bem.)  ^'huo  pauci  vestris  adnavimus  oris"  [not  literally 
have  Bwum  to  your  shores ^  but  have  floated  (viz.,  in  our  ships)  to 
your  shores^. 

PicTAs. — Le.j  painted  red  with  minium.     So  Horn.  //.  i?. 
637  (of  the  ships  of  Ulysses) : 

Olli  remigio  noctemque  diemque  fatigant. — Weary  th€^^%j^ 
day  and  night  with  their  rowing ;  row  so  incessantly  all  day  and  aU^!^  -^n 
nighty  that  both  day  and  night  are  tired  of  their  rowing^  and 
for  quiet.  That  this  is  the  precise  meaning  is  demonstrated  b 
Silius's  variation  or  paraphrase  of  the  formula  *' noctemqu»^Buue 
diemque  fatigare,"  where,  speaking  of  the  supplications  of  th»^M=Jie 
gods  by  the  Koman  women,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  battl^f^^e 
of  Thrasymenus,  he  says  (6.  562) : 

"  ast  aliae,  laceris  canenteB  crinibnB,  alta 
verrunt  tecta  deum,  et  seris  poet  fata  suorum 
sollicitant  prccibus  ;  requiem  tenebraeque  dieaquc 


amtsere 


»♦ 


for  the  concluding  words  of  which  sentence  you  may,  witho 
altering  the  sense  one  iota,  substitute  '*  noctemque  diemque  fai 
gant."     Nonius,  therefore,  is  wrong,  where,  quoting  this 
sage,  he  says,  ^^  fatigare  positum  pro  fatigari^^  meaning  tha^^»^ 
the  sense  is  the  same  as  if  Virgil  had  written  noctemque  di 
QUE  fatigantur,  a  bad  sense  which  must  not  be  palmed  on  o 
author.     See  Rem.  on  1.  284, 

Variisque  teguntur  arboribus.  —  "Satis  otiosa  haec^ 
Wagner.     On  the  contrary,  take  these  words  away  and  tb»-* 
whole  picture  is  changed.     You  have,  indeed,  still  the  Tro]a»3« 
rowing  up  the  wooded  river,  but  you  no  longer  have  theui 
embowered  by  the  trees,  neither  have  you  any  longer  the  tra^ 
of  various  species.    Nay,  you  have  no  longer  individual  trees  at 


t 
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dl,  but  only  woods  which  may  be  mere  oopse  or  brushwood. 
Ajiboribus,  necessary  to  inform  you  that  the  silyas  are  not 
Bopse  but  trees,  informs  you  further  by  its  emphatic  position, 
last  word  of  its  own  clause  and  first  word  of  a  line,  from  the 
sequel  of  which  it  is  separated  by  a  pause,  that  the  trees  are 
trees,  par  excellence^  large  full-grown  trees,  varus  informs  you 
that  these  large  full-grown  trees  are  of  different  species,  and 
rEouNTUR  that  they  overhang  and  embower  the  vessels  as  they 
row  up  the  river.  Thus,  not  only  is  the  whole  sentence  not 
'*  otiosa,"  but  there  is  not  in  it  one  single  word  which  is  so. 

Secant  placido  aequore  silvas. — "  Ostendit  adeo  perspi- 
suam  fuisse  naturam  fluminis,  ut  in  eo  apparerent  imagines 
aemorum  quas  Troianae  naves  secabant,"  Servius,  La  Cerda, 
Voss,  Peerlkamp.  I  think  not — first,  because  the  idea,  however 
suitable  for  a  petit-nmltre  laureate,  or  laureate's  ode  (compare 
Tennyson's 

.     •    •    "my  shallop  clove 
the  citron  shadows  in  the  hlue") 

vere  wholly  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  poet,  especially  of  Virgil, 
md  wholly  unsuitable  to  a  great  epic.  Secondly,  because  the 
iver,  although  described  as  placid,  is  not  described  as  dear ;  on 
he  contrary,  is  described  as  very  muddy,  7.  31 :  "  multa  flavus 
ixena ; "  and  see  Bem.  on  8.  64.  Thirdly,  because  the  voyage 
iras  performed  by  night  no  less  than  by  day,  and  by  night  at 
east  the  citron  shadows  would  vanish  from  the  blue.  I  agree, 
heref ore,  with  Heyne,  that  these  words  are  to  be  taken  in  their 
lore  obvious  sense,  viz.,  as  descriptive  of  the  passage  of  the 
Trojans  up  the  river  between  the  woods.  Nay,  more,  I  think 
re  may  recognize  our  author's  own  reference  to  and  exposition 
f  these  words  in  the  words  atque  inter  opacum  allabi  kemus, 
B.  107.  Scaliger,  whether  misled  by  the  authority  of  Servius, 
r  erring  of  his  own  judgment,  saw  only  the  so-called  "  exqui- 
Ite"  sense  in  this  passage,  and  thus  somewhat  roundly  rates 
ur  author  for  it  (ad  Eleg,  in  Maecen.  Obit. :  '^sane  non  minus 
xnbitiose  hie  de  aqua,  quam  de  aere  apud  Aristophanem  Opviai: 


aXtfji^yov  aiBfpos  avXtuex  rMfivwv. 


•» 
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fhe  oen^nre  falls  hftrmleM  to  the  ground  along  with  th6  inter- 
pretation oU  which  it  reetft. 

Should  the  reader  dtill  hesitate  to  receive  the  woMb  in  their 
pimple  unambitious  sense^  he  will  find,  at  verse  62  above,  H  passage 
sufficient  in  my  mind,  alone  and  of  itself,  to  decide  a  question 
Vrhich  should  neter  have  been  raised.  Exactly  as  her»  the 
I'rojans  secakt  aequorb  silvas  the  Tiberlnus  there  '*seoat 
flumine  oulta" : 

.     .    .     "ego  sum,  pleno  quetn^uwtVitf  bemiB 
stringentem  ripos,  6t  pinguia  cuUa  *ecanttm»^* 

The  "  oulta"  are  not,  cannot  by  possibility  be,  reflected  in  the 
water,  yet  Tiberinus  cuts  them  with  his  stream.  Even  if  they 
are  reflected  in  the  water,  who  will  venture  to  allege  that  it  ib 
their  reflexion  the  Tiberinus  cuts  and  not  themselves  P  Why 
more  Aeneas  and  the  Trojans  cut  the  reflexion  of  the  woods 
which  they  secant  aequore  P  Aequoi^e  is  the  instrument  by 
means  of  which  Aeneas  and  his  companions  out  the  woods,  as 
^^  flumine"  is  the  instrument  by  means  of  which  Tiberinus  cuts 
the  **  culta."  To  carry  out  the  view  of  Servius  and  his  followers, 
and  convict  Virgil  of  the  clap-trap,  the  word  in  is  wanting,  a 
Very  little  word,  indeed,  but  here  sufficient  by  its  absence  ot 
presence  to  acquit  or  condemn  a  great  poet,  to  discharge  hitn 
but  of  court  with  green  and  flourishing  laurels,  or  send  inm  to 
keep  company  for  ever  with  felon  Berviuses  and  Laureates. 
Compare  Manil.  4.  610: 

.     .     .     *'  seeat  aequore  laevum 
lllyricum^  Epirumquo  lavat,  claramque  Corinthum, 
et  Peloponnesi  patulas  circumvolat  oras," 

where  few  will  maintain  that  the  structure  is  '^  secat  lae 
lUyricum  in  aequore,"  and  the  meaning  cuts  the  shadow  oK: 
Illyricum  in  the  watery  and  not,  on  the  contrary,  "  secat  (ctim)( 
aequore  (i.  e.,  vium  faciens  aequore)  laevum  Illyricum," 
Illyricum  on  the  left  hand,  sails  by  Illyricum  on  the  left.  Far 
it  from  our  author  to  have  used  in  one  and  the  same 
AKBOKiBUS  for  real  trees,  and  silvas  for  shadows  of  trees  !1 
Arboribxjs  and  sit.vas  are  the   same  trees,  described  in  thee 
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l)6giiming  of  the  verse  as  formulg  a  varied  roof  or  bower  over 
Aeneas  and  his  companions,  and  described  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  verse  as  being  passed-by  by  Aenoas  and  his  companions  as 
ihej  row  up  the  placid  water.     The  two  clauses  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  of  theme  and  variatioui  and  are  used  by 
the  author  according  tx)  his  habit,  instead  of  one  long  sentence 
of  more  complicated  structure  in  order  to  express  with  that  ease, 
clearness,  terseness,  and  at  the  same  time  connexion,  which  is 
indispensable  to  good  poetry,  not  only  that  the  water  of  the  river 
up  which  Aeneas  and  his  companions  rowed  was  placid,  and  its 
banks  wooded,  but  that  the  trees  with  which  its  banks  were 
wooded  were  of  various  kinds  and  spread  so  far  over  the  water 
as  to  form  a  bower  over  the  rowers.  Let  the  reader  well  observe 
that  this  full  and  picturesque  description  of  the  scene  is  not 
given  as  an  author  of  the  present  day  would  give  it,  viz.,  if  I 
may  so  say,  at  the  expense  of  his  travellers.     The  poet  does  not 
leave  Aeneas  and  his  companions  rowing  up  the  river,  and  come 
and  tell  you  how  the  river  was  placid,  its  banks  wooded,  the 
wood  of  various  kinds  and  widely  embowering  the  water,  but  he 
tells  you  that  Aeneas  and  his  companions  already  described  as 
mowing  up  the  river,  pursue  their  way  through  the  green  woods 
mt  the  placid  water,  and  are  covered  as  they  proceed  by  over- 
lowering  trees  of  various  species.    It  is  not  the  woods  which 
€ire  green  and  overbowering  and  the  water  which  is  placid,  but 
it  is  Aeneas  and  his  companions  who  pursue  their  way  up  the 
plaoid  water  under  the  green  overbowering  woods,  just  as  in  the 
preceding  clause  it  is  not  the  river  which  ha$  long  windings,  but 
Aeneas  and  his  companions  who  dear  the  long  windings  of  the 
liver.  In  the  whole  description  you  never  for  an  instant  lose  sight 
of  the  busily  rowing  Trojans,  while  at  the  same  time  you  never  for 
a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  river :  now  they  are  rowing,  now  they 
aare  eojiqueting,  now  they  are  covered,  now  they  are  cutting,  mak* 
ifxg  way,  as  we  say ;  but  it  is  (of  course)  on  the  river  they  are 
rowing ;  it  is  its  long  winds  or  reaches  they  are  conquering ;  it 
is  with  its  bordering  trees  they  are  covered ;  it  is  on  its  plttcid 
Water  they  are  making  way  through  the  green  woods.   Compare 
Claudian's  description  of  the  Nar,  no  less  full  than  our  author^s 
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of  the  Tiber,  and,  exoept  that  it  wants  the  rowinj^  boats,  no  less 
lively ;  the  same  specification  of  the  windings  of  the  stream,  of 
the  wooded  banks,  of  the  overbowering  trees ;  and  their  kind, 
with  the  addition  of  the  colour  of  the  water,  omitted  by  our 
author  because  already  described  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
vious book,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  stream  by  the  approxima- 
tion to^each  other  of  the  mountains  on  the  sides,  6  Cons.  Honor.  ^ 
616:  ' 

•    •    •     "  rarique  colons 
non  procul  amnis  abest,  urbi  qui  nominiB  auctor, 
ilice  sub  densa  silvis  arctatus  opacis, 
inter  utrumque  iugum  tortis  anfractibus  alb«t.*' 


98-163. 

MUROS — LUMINB 


V^iB,  LECT.  (v8.  108). 

TACITOS  I  jRom.,  Pal.^  Med,^  Ver, ;  *^  In  Bom.  ood.  et  aliquot  aliit 
legitur.     Non  tamen  displicet  tacitis/'  Picrius.    fl  {.    fli 
Wagn.  {Led.  Virg,^  with  qu.  ?  subjoined). 

TAcrris  m  Sery.  (ed.  Lion) ;  P.  Manut. ;  La  Cerda ;  D.  Heins. ;  N. 

(1670) ;  Heyne ;    Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.    (ed.  Heyn.,  cd.  1861 
Haupt;  Eibb. 

VAR.  LECT.  \_punet.']  (vs.  1*7.) 

INSEQUITITR  •    I  Pfl/.,    Med,     III   p.  Manut.;  D.  Heins. ;   N.  Hein- — -  *• 
(1670) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861. 
Lad.;  Haupt;  Eibb. 


MuROS,  ARCEM,  TECTA  DOMORUM  (vs.  98). —  WalUy  cUodelj 
houses^  three  parts  which  taken  together  constitute  the  cit 
URBI,  vs.  101,     More  generally,  however,  the  city  is  describ^'^ 
as  consisting  of  two  essential  parts,  the  walls  or  fortificatiax*^ 
and  the  houses ;  no  special  notice  being  taken  of  the  arx.    S^ 
Bem.  on  "tectis  .  .  .  moenibus/'  11.  567. 
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Amphitryoniadak  magno  DivisQUE  (v8.  103).  —  "Nam 
Juivis  deo  sacrificaretur,  necesse  erat  post  ipsum,  reliquos 
Liivoc€ui,"  Servius.  The  usual  error,  viz.,  that  of  too  literal 
Liiterpretation.  It  is  hendiadys :  to  heaven  and  the  great  Am- 
phUryonideSy  i.e.,  to  t/ie  great  divm  [saint]  AmphitryonidsSy  exactly 
as  3.  148: 

**  effigies  sacrae  diviim  Phrygiique  Penates,*' 

where  the  "  divi"  spoken  of  are  and  can  only  be  the  "  Phrygii 
Penates"  themselves.  Further  on  in  this  same  episode,  where 
the  priests  and  worshippers  are  carousing  in  honour  of  the  same 
Amphitryonides,  we  have  the  object  of  worship  characterised  by 
the  self-same  plural : 


*•*•  ociufl  omnes 


in  mensain  laeti  libant  <fu*o«que  pi^cantur." 

The  same  formula  is  to  be  understood  in  tlie  same  way,  3.  19  : 

**  Piicra  Dionaeao  matri  divi8q\i%  forobam,'* 

i.e.,  divae  matrix  Veneri, 

Ut  celsas  viDERE  RATES  (vs.  107),  theme ;  inter  opacum 
jiLLABi  NEMUs,  first  Variation;  tacitus  incumhere  remis, 
eecond  variation.  Our  author,  according  to  his  habit,  expresses 
by  three  short  and  simple  sentences,  having  three  several  objects, 
the  thought  which  another  author  would  have  expressed  in  the 
longer  compound  sentence,  ut  videre  celsas  rates  aj.labi 

TACITIS   remis   inter   OPACUM    NEMUS. 

Tacitis  incumbere  remis  (vs.  108). — See  Hem.  on  4.  363. 

Ciuos  iLM  \\v.\A.o  profugos  egere  superbo  (vs.  118). — The 
No\i  and  the  lamb !     Is  it  not,  reader  ? 

ExcEPiTQUE  MANU  (vs.  124),  theme ;  uextramque  amplexus 
NHAESiT,  variation. 

Sed  mea  me  virtus,  &c.  (vs.  131). — Compare  Soph.  Oed. 
lol.  7  (Oedipus  speaking) : 

(TTtpyuv  yap  at  traJdai  fit  x^  Xfiovos  ^vyoay 
fAOKpos  SiSacTKci,  Kcu  TO  ytwvaiov  rpirow. 

*•  tertioque  loco  generosa  auimi  indoles"];  Sail.  Uist.  ^.  Ul  (©d. 
Dietsch],  Cotta  speaking :  "  Quirites,  multa  mi  hi  pericula  domi 
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militiaeque,  multa  adversa  fuere,  quorum  alia  toleravi,  partim 
reppuli  deorum  auxiliis  et  virtute  mea.^* 

Fatis  egere  volentem  (vs.  133). — "  Dubia  verborum  con- 
structio,  quae  mea  quidem  sententia  expediri  nequit,  nisi  ut 
FATIS  dativiis  putetur,  ab  egere  volentem,  quod  in  eo  insit 
obedientiae  atque  obsequii  notio  suspensus.     Nam  pro  ablativo 
haberi  vel  illud  vetat  quod  virtus  certe  nou  fatis  ad  agen 
uti  dici  potest,"  Dietsch,   Theoiog.,  p.  32.      The  objection 
naught.    Aeneas's  virtue  does  not  use  the  fates,  but  is  used  b; 
the  fates  for  their  purposes,  the  meaning  being :  Mi/  virtue^  Sfc.r  — 
have  moved  [driveti)  me  hither  with  the  fates ^  i.e.,  the/atei  cam—M 
manding,  ordaining ;  in  other  words,  in  obedience  to^  or  at  lead  iim.1 
conformity  and  harmony  with,  the  fates. 

Fatis  (ablative)  with  the  fates,  exactly  as  5.  656 :  "  fatisqui 
vocantia  regna,"  calling,  not  to,  but  with  the  fates,  i.e.,  according 
to  the  fates ;  and  so  precisely  Dietsch  himself,  in  his  comment  a 
this  latter  passage :  '^  Ablativus  *  fatis '  illud  significare  non  pel 
quo  ad  vocandum  utantur,  sed  quod  in  vooando  sequantur  (iE=_a.i 
mofiitu,  tussu,  sim.),"  thus  recognising  in  the  "  fatis"  of  tlr       we 


parallel  not  merely  the  same  grammatical  case,  but  the  sam 
sense  which  I  claim  for  the  fatis  of  our  text. 

His  FRBTUS  NON  LEOATOS,  NBQUE  PRIMA  PER  ARTEM  TKKT. 

MEKTA  Tui  PEPiGi  (w.  143-4). — Thcmc  and  variation  em 
in  one,  the  verb  of  the  theme  being  omitted,  as  inferriUe 
the  variation. 

Mb  me  ipse  medmque  obieci  caput  (w.  144-5),  theme ; 
suppLEX  AD  LiMiNA  vENi,  Variation. 

Gens  eadem  quae  te  crudeli,  daunia,  bello  insbquit 
(w.  146-7). — Still  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  much-injured  i 
vader! 

Et  mare  quod  supra  teneant,  quodque  alluit  infra  ( 
149). — "Haec  plane  sapiunt  glossam  geographicam.    *Onuc»Js 
Hesperia'  satis  est,"  Peerlkamp;  and  the  opinion  has  been  foi- 
lowed  by  Eibbeck,  wlio  encloses  the  line  between  brackets.     I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  line,  and  the  less  he- 
cause  it  occurs,  Oeory.  2,  158,     It  is  the  variation  of  the  theme 
OMNEM  hespkriam.  Sufficient,  indeed,  for  the  prose  sense,  but 
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eaving  the  passage  scalled  and  bare,  and  wholly  without  the 
If  the  verse  is  superfluous,  and  to  be  omitted  because 
MNEM  HESPERiAM  is  Sufficient,  then  omnem  itself  is  superfluous 
nd  to  be  omitted,  because  hesperiam  is  sufficient.  Precisely 
the  same  way  in  which  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  pleased  with 
MMBM,  and  would  not  readily  part  with  it,  it  is  pleased  with 

BT  MAaB  QUOD  KUPRA  TENBANT,  QtODQUB  ALLUIT  INl'ltA, 

nd  would  part  with  it  even  less  readily. 

Ille  OS  octjlosque  loquentis  iamdudum,  et  T(yrUM  LUS- 
RABAT  LUMiNE  CORPUS  (vv.  152-3). — Here,  as  at  4.  363  (where 
Bern.),  the  distinction  is  well  observed  between  o cuius,  the 
gan^  the  bail  of  the  eye^  and  lumen,  the  sight  of  the  eye^  the 
^9ion.   With  the  sight  of  his  eye  he  scanned  the  eyes  of  Aeneas. 


162-202. 

SED — SUPERBUS 


VAU,  LECT.  (V8.  1G7). 
TKRTEITO  I  Rom.,  Pal.  (INTEIITEXTO^'^*,  with  the  0  crossed  out,  tht' 

alteration  being  modern.   II  ^.    III  "  Legitur  et  intektexto,"  Serv. 

(ed.  Lion) ;  Wakef . 
TESTEXTAM  I  Med, ;  Pierius.      II  ?.     Ill  Serv.  ;   Ven.   1470 ;   Rom. 

1473 ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  X.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne ;  Brunck ; 

Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  18G1) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  169). 

:^HI  I  Bom.,  Pal.,  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Phil. ;  Heyne ;  Bninok ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.; 
Haupt;  Ribb. 


VAR.  LECT,  (vs.  183). 

"^^^^UPETUI I  Rom.y  Pal,  Med.    II  f .    Ill  Serv. ;  Ven.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473 ; 
P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;   N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;   Heyne  ;  Brunck  ; 
Wakef.;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Haupt;  Ribb. 
PETUO  111  Lad. 

4.')  ♦ 
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VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  185). 
KVAJ^DER  II  g. 

KVANDRUS  I  Rom,y  Pal,y  Med,:  "  Pauci  admodnm  oodices  sunt  in  qoibus 
KVANDER  legatur,  sed  in  quamplurimis  evandrtjs,"  Pierius.  MJI  J. 
in  Serv.  (ed.  Lion) ;  Ven.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Hcins. ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670);  Phil.;  Heyne;  Bnmck;  Wakef. ;  Pott.;  Wagn. 
(ed.  Hejm.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


VAIt.  LECT,  [ptmei,,  ^c]  (vs.  194). 
CACi  .  FACIE8  I  Pa/.,  Med,     III  P.  Manut. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. 

CACI  FACTBS  ;   QUAM  DIRA  TEGEBAT  III  D.  HeinS. 

CAcr  FACiES  QUAM  DTRA  TENEBAT  III  Heyne ;  Brunok  ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  202). 

IS 
(*ERTONAE  I  Pal,  Med,  (GERYONE-,  the  IS  modem).    Ill  N.  Heins. 

(1670) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest.) ; 

Lad.  ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

Geryonis  or  gerionis  II  J.     Ill  Serv.  (ed.  Lion) ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ; 
Phil. 

oERVONi  I  Horn,  (GERYONISPOLIIS,  and  this  MS.  does  not  make  the 
final  S  serve  for  the  commencement  of  following  word). 


Sed  cunctis  altior  ibat  anchises  (vv.  162-3). — The  respect 
commanded  everywhere  and  in  all  ages  by  mere  superiority  of 
stature  has  not  escaped — liow  could  it,  or  why  should  it  P — ^the 
wide-sweeping  satire  of  our  Irish  Menippus,  GuUiver^s  Voyage 


N 
TEGEBAT  I  Rom,,  Pal,  Med.  (TEGEBAT).    II i.    Ill  D.  Heins. 

TENEBAT  I  ''In  Rom.  cod.  et  aliquot  aliis  pervetustis,  teoebat legitnr.    8ed 

TENEBAT  receptum  magis/'  Pierius.    Ill  P.  Manut. ;  I^.  Heins.  (1670);  ^    ^ 

Heyne ;  Brunok ;   Wakef. ;   Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  and  Praest,) ;  Lad. ;  «       — 

Hanpt;  Ribb. 
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to  LiflipiU :  "The  empress  and  young  princes  of  the  blood-royal 
sat  on  chairs  near  the  emperor,  who  was  taller  than  anyone  pre- 
sent by  half  the  breadth  of  my  nail/' 

Ergo  et,  quaac  petitis,  iuncta  est  mihi  foedere  dextra 

(vs.  169). — "  Antiquis  amicitiis  et  per  Anohisae  hospitium," 

Servius.     To  which  interpretation  Peerlkamp  objects :  "  Minus 

jeote ;  neque  hoc  erat  foedus  . . .  Aeneas  petiit  dextram  Evandri, 

Tion  Evandrus  AenearC.  (Evandrus)  dedit  suam  dextram  Aeneae, 

"^t  iunxit,  dum  haeo  ipsa  verba  loquitur.  Scribendum  est :  iuncta 

ZEST  TiBi  FOEDERE  DEXTRA."     Pcerlkamp's  objectiou  is  good; 

xiot  80  the  emendation.     The  sense  sought  by  Peerlkamp  is 

^)btainable  from  the  received  text,  merely  by  understanding 

:BfiHi,  not  as  connected  with  iuncta  in  the  sense  dextra  quam 

:»»BTiTis  iuncta  est  mihi,   but  as  the  ethical  dative,  in  the 

MIHI  quidem  (i.e.,  quoad  me)  dextra  quam  petitis  iuncta 

(iihi).     "Quaerenti,"  verse  212,  is  a  dative  of  a  similar 

^Xdnd. 

AUXILIO    LAETOS    DIMITTAM     (vS.    171),    thcmo  ;     OPIBUSQUE 

»:uvAB0,  variation. 

Dona  laboratae  cereris,   bacchumque  ministrant  (vs. 

81). — I  take  notice  of  these  words  only  for  the  sake  of  ex- 

laining  through  their  means  the  words  of  Christ,  Ev.  S.  John  mi. 

£.  10  :  El  riSeig  njv  Sutpeav  tov  Ocou,  koi  rig  ktrriv  o  Acywi/  <ior 

oc  /^<^(  wiuv'  (TV  av  fyrvjaac  uvtov,   koi  ^Swkbv  av  (rot  vSwp  Zwv» 

DONA    LABORATAE    CERERIS    is   hvcad^   SO    ito^iav    TOV    OtOU   is 

^grater ;  and  Christ's  meaning  is :  *'  If  thou  hadst  known  that 

ere  was  another  water,  still  better  deserving  the  name   of 

's  gift,  than  the  water  of  this  well,  and  if  thou  hadst  known 

I  am  that  ask  thee  for  water  to  drink,  thou  wouldst  have 

^%u»ked  Me  for  that  other  and  better  water,  and  I  would  have 

ven  it  to  thee."     That  this  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  passage 

hardly  be  doubted  by  anyone  who  is  aware  that  even  at 

day  the  water-carriers  who  carry  about  water  in  the  streets 

i  eastern  cities  (Cairo,  ex,  gi\)  cry  out,  not  "  water,"  but  "  the 

ift  of  God"  ("  Ya,  aatee  Allah  ! ")  see  Whately's  Ragged  Life 

^-*4  Egypt;  to  the  amiable  author  of  which  work  I  am  indebted,  no 

^^588  than  my  reader,  for  this  illustration  not  merely  of  our  text 
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but  of  those  eastern  manners,  without  a  knowledge  of  whioh 
Christ's  preaching  is  so  often  worse  than  unintelligible. 

PeRPETUI   TERGO   BOVIS,   ET  LUSTRALIBUS  EXTI6  (vg.  183). 

Theme  and  variation  embodied  in  one.  Perpetui,  in  one  piece^ 
of  Hie  entire  length  of  the  ox.  See  Rem.  on  "  perpetuis  mensis/' 
7.  176. 

ExBMPTA  FAMES  (vfi.  184),  theme;  amok  comprkssus  edbnih, 
variation. 

HaEC    ROLKNNIA    nobis,    has    ex   more    DAPES,   HANC   TANTi 

NUMiNis  ARAM  .  .  .  iMPosuiT  (vv.  185-188),  theme  and  two 
variations  embodied. 

Meritosque  NOVAMU8   HONORE8   (vs.  189). — *' Diotum   de 

saoro  anniversario,"  Heyne,  Peerlkamp.      No ;  Wagner  (ed.  E>«c 

Heyn.)  is  right:  **Facimus  nova  haec  et  insolita  saora;"  this  «k^^ 

being,  first,  the  very  sense  in  whioh  our  author  has  used  the  ^^mA 

word,  5.  601 : 

"  bic  primum  Fortuna  fidem  mutata  novavit  ;^^ 

4.  290  : 

*^  amia  parent,  et  quae  sit  rebus  causa  novandis 
dissimulent  ;'* 

and  secondly,  because,  as  observed  by  Wagner  (tiW  9upra)  :  —      <)  ' 

'^  Neque  excusatione  opus  esset  Evandro,  si  non  esset  nova  aigue 
insolrta  haec  superstitio." 

SaXIS  8U8PENSAM  HANC  ASPICE  RUPEM  (vS.  190). Th$8  atdp 

mountain,  this  crag  suspended  with  rocks,  i.  e.,  the  rocks  of  whkh 
hang  (saxis  suspensam  =  saxis  svspevsis,  as  3.  271,  **ardua  saads" 
=  ardnis  saxis),  suspensam  indicating  that  the  rocks  aje  unsup- 
ported underneath,  i.e.,  form  the  still  remaining  part  of  the  roof 
of  Caous's  cave.  That  this  is  the  meaning  is  sufficiently  clear 
from  the  immediately  following  lines,  which  inform  us  that 
Evander  pointed  out  to  Aeneas  not  merely  the  scopuli  or  tilex 
torn  up  by  Hercules  from  the  roof  and  now  lying  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  but  the  still  standing  residence — pbserta  stat 
DOMUs — viz.,  the  place  where  Cacus  lived  in  the  "rupee,"  and 
which  was  still  partially  covered  over  head  (suspensam  saxis) 
by  that  part  of  the  *'  rui)es'*  wliicli  Hercules  had  not  torn  up 
and  precipitated  to  the  ground.     Servius,  followed  by  Wagner 
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{Praegt,)j  interprets  suspensan,  "iam  iamque  lapsuram,"  I 
think  incorrectly.  The  notion  is  simply  that  of  suspended  or 
hangingy  not  at  all  that  of  likely  to  fall.     See  Bern,  on  1.  170. 

The  mined  cave  of  Cacus  as  described  by  Yirgil  was  surely 
present  to  the  mind  of  Lucan  when  he  described  in  the  following 
words  (1.  24)  the  state  of  ruin  to  which  the  cities  of  Italy  had 
been  reduced  by  the  civil  war : 

'*  at  nunc  semirutis  pendent  quod  moenia  tectin 
urbibus  ItaliaO)  lapsisque  ingentia  muris 
saxa  iacent ;  nulloque  domas  custodo  tenetur, 
raniB  et  antiquis  habitator  in  urbibus  errat.** 

Nothing  can  be  more  exact  than  the  parallelism  of  the  two 
^passages,  tallying  with  each  other  clause  for  clause ;  the  '^  semi- 
urutis  pendent  moenia  tectis"  of  Lucan  being  Yirgil's  saxis 
^usPENSAM  RUPEM,  the  *4apsis  ingentia  muris  saxa  iacent"  of 
.Hiucan  being  Virgil's  disiectae  procul  ut  moles,  et  scopuli 
:aNGENTEM  traxere  RUIN  AM,  and  the  "  nuUo  domus  custode 
^^euetur"  of  Lucan  being  Virgil's  deserta  montis  stat  domus. 

HiC  SPELUKCA  FUIT,  VASTO  SUBMOTA  RECESSU  (V8.  193). — No 

^Domment  can  explain  vasto  submota  recessu  better  than  Ovid's 
^description  of  this  same  cave,  /^a«^/,  1.  555  : 

**  proque  domo  longis  spelunca  recessibus  mgons.*^ 

•'uiT,  was,  but  is  no  longer,  having  been  destroyed  by  Hercules, 
o  broke  into  it  from  above,  in  consequence  of  which  the  cavity, 
ing  open  above,  has  no  longer  the  character  of  a  spelunca. 

Cact  faciks  (vs.  194). — Not  the  face,  but  the  form,  figure, 
hole  appearance.     See  Rem.  on  "  tantaque  se  facies  aperit," 
448. 

Inaccessam  (vs.  195). — See  Rem.  on  "  inaccessos,"  7.  11. 

Sbmperque  recenti  caede  tepebat  humus  (w.  195-6). — 

BCENTi,  Fr.fraiche,  less  in  the  sense  ol  fresh  or  recetit  than  in 

3iat  of  iret,  because  recently  spilled  blood  or  other  fluid  is  always 

et.     Compare  Champfleury,  Grandeur  et  decadence  d^une  seri^ 

'  "  *La  musique  est  frai4)he\  s'ecria-t-elle.   *  Qui  est-ce  qui 

a  trempee  dans  1'  eau  P'  "     Inasmuch  as  in  our  text  it  is  the 

UMUS  which  TEPEBAT,  and  the  "  caedes"  which  was  **recen8," 
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we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that,  9.  466,  it  is  not  the  "oaedea,*^  "^^ 
but  the  "  locus"  which  was  '*  tepidus,*'  and  not  the  "locus"  bu^t; 
the  "caedes"  which  was  "recens;"  in  other  words,  that  the  true 
reading  of  that  passage  is  not  **  tepidaque  reoentem,"  but "  tepi^t 
dumque  recenti." 

AuxiLTUM   ADVENTUMQUK   DEI   (v8.   201). — See  Hem.  o 
**  munera  laetiliamque  dei,"  1.  640. 


206-208. 

AT  I-ITRIS  CACl  MENS  EFFERA  NE  QUID  INAUSXJM 
AUT  INTRACTATUM  8CELKRISVE  DOLIVE  FUISSBT 
QUATUOR  A  STABULI8  PRAESTANTI  CORPORE  TAUR03 
AVERTIT  TOTIDEM  FORMA  SUPERANTE  lUVKNCAS 


rjR.  LECT.  (V8.  205). 

FURI8  1  Med,:*  *'£xemplaria  pleraque  vetusta  cum  Mediceo  et  For'       ^ 
FURis  habent,  quo  vocabulo  quam  maxime  exprimitur  ignom.""** — ^  " 
Fieri  us.  II  \^,  in  ^*  Aur  furis  caci  mens  :  pro  ingenti  soelere 
nomen  posuit,"  Serv.  (cod.  Dread.) ;    Ven.  1470 ;    Fabric. ; 
Wakef. 

FUHiis  1  Jiofn.y  Pal.     II  vh".     Ill  Doiiatus  (wliose  gloss  is:  **mor«m 
proprii  furoris  arripiens^') ;  Rom.   1469,   1473;  Ascens. ;  F.  Manat.; 
La  Cerda ;    D.  Ileins. ;    N.  Heins.  (1670) ;    Fhil.  ;    Heyne ;  Bnmck; 
Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Ileyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. ;  Ribb. 

FURI  II  iV. 


At  furis  caci  mens  effeka. — Furis,  not  furiis,  because 
FURiis  EFFERA  expresses  a  state  of  mind,  a  degree  of  transport 
of  passion,  not  only  unsuitable  to  the  act,  viz.,  that  of  stealing 


•  Incorrectly  quoted  FVRIIS  by  Foggini,  the    i-oading  of  the  MS,  being 
certainly  FVRIS.     The  error  has  arisen  from  the  S  of  FVRLS  having  been  tik« 
for  1,  and  an  I  appearing  throujfh  the  parchment  from  the  other  side,  in  theint*' 
•paco  between  FVRIS  and  rACI,  for  S. 
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Lght  oxen,  but  incongruous  with  the  immediately  succeeding 
K  QUID  iNAUsuM  .  .  .  FuissET,  for,  once  the  mind  is  effbra 
URiis,  it  does  not  stop  at  any  act  whatever.  The  words  nb 
uiD  INAUSUM  .  .  .  FuissKT,  after  FURiis,  are  therefore,  to  say 
le  least,  unnecessary,  explain  the  act  no  further  than  it  was 
Toady  explained  by  the  words  furiis  bffbra.  On  the  other 
3tnd,  (1)  the  word  furis  assigns  a  reason  for  the  theft,  and 
^nders  it  more  probable  ;  the  act  w«w  exactly  such  as  might  be 
cpeoted  from  a  robber  by  profession  [Mythograph.  Primus 
ip.  Maium)  1.  66  :  **  Gacus  .  .  .  secundum  veritatem  fuit  Evan- 
ci  servus  pessimus  et/«i/'."     Tzetzes,  Chil.  5,  Hist.  21  : 

hose  mind  was  so  effera  as  not  to  leave  any  act,  no  matter 
3W  daring,  unattempted;  (2)  furis  caci  mbns  effera  oorre- 
)ond8  exactly  to  semihominis  caci  facies  dira,  vs.  194,  and  so 
as  a  fine  effect:  "semihominis  caci — at  furis  caci,  the  reader 
eing  reminded  by  tlie  latter  expression  of  the  former,  and  the 
orror  and  abomination  for  the  scarcely-liuman  villain  and 
)bber  being  increased  to  the  utmost.  There  is  besides  a 
ecidiar  appropriateness  in  the  words  furis  mens  effera,  as 
pplied  to  Cacus,  Cacus  being  by  profession  a  robber,  while  the 
rords  FURiLs  mens  effrra  are  no  more  appropriate  to  Cacus 
lian  to  Hercules,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  very  similar  expression 
furiis  exarserat  atro  felle  dolor  "  is  actually  applied  only  a  few 
nes  further  on.  The  peculiar  propriety  of  the  application  of 
le  term  "fur*'  to  Cacus  is  also  shown  by  the  emphatically 
)peated  application  of  the  term  to  him  by  Propert.  4.  9.  11 : 

* '  hie,  ne  certa  forent  manifestae  signa  rapinae, 
averaos  cauda  traxit  in  antra  bovos. 
nee  sine  teste  deo ;  fur  em  sonuere  iuvenci, 
Juris  et  implacidas  diniit  ira  fores." 

Furis  is,  as  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  a  very  careful  per- 
mal  examination,  the  reading  of  the  Medicean.  Foggini, 
ideed,  represents  that  MS.  as  reading  furiis  ;  but  this  is  an 
Tor  of  that  generally  faithful  copyist,  easy  to  be  accounted  for 
y  the  indii>tiuotnei>s  which  time,  aided  l)y  a  local  defect,  in  the 
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parohment  has  produoed  in  this  paitioular  word.  It  is  less  re- 
markable that  Heyne  and  Wagner,  who  knew  the  Medioean 
only  through  Foggini's  copy  of  it,  should  have  been  influenced 
by  the  alleged  authority  of  that  MS.  to  read  furiis,  contrary  to 
plain  common  sense  and  the  point-blank  testimony  of  Servins; 
but  it  is  very  remarkable  and  to  me  wholly  unaccountable,  that 
Ribbeok,  who  made  a  personal  examination  of  the  Medioean, 
should  neither  have  quoted  that  MS.  at  all  with  respect  to  this 
word,  nor  assigned  any  authority  whatsoever  for  fubiis,  the 
reading  which  he  has  adopted.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  much 
less  surprising  that  the  same  so  often  to  be  praised  and  ad- 
mired critic  should  at  verse  211  have  ejected  the  unanimous 
reading  of  the  codices,  raptos  —  though  supported  by  the 
parallel,  1.  532:  **  raptos  ad  littora  vertere  praedas" — to  make 
way  for  "  raptor,"  the  mere  conjecture  of  so  reckless  an  inno- 
vator as  Wakefield.  No  other  reading  than  furis  was  known 
to  Servius,  proof,  almost  alone,  that  furiis  is  a  mere  error  of  the 
copyists. 

Effera. — ^The  term  "  efferus,"  simply  and  without  further 
explanation,  is  with  the  greatest  propriety  applied  to  Cacus — 
the  "  fur"  and  cannibal  Cacus — exactly  as  it  is  applied  simply 
and  without  further  explanation  by  Ovid  to  Diomedes,  who  fed 
his  mares  on  human  flesh,  Epist.  9.  67 : 

'*  non  tibi  Buccurrit  crudi  Diomedis  iDiago, 

efferu*  humana  qui  dape  pavit  cquas  ?  ** 

Caci  mens  avertit,  as  verse  194,  caci  faciks  tenebat. 
Compare  Eurip.  Ilec,  85  (ed.  Person)  (Hecuba  speaking)  : 

wov  wort  $tiay  EXcfov  4^i;x"*'t 
1)  KourovSpoy  cctiSm,  TpwaSci, 
ws  fMi  Kpivatffiy  ovfipovs ; 

Auson.  Epigr,  129  : 

**  Medeam  vellet  quum  pingero  Thiiomachi  fnfns"' 

\_i.e,,  Timomachus]  ;  Gratius,  Cyneg.  96  : 

.     .     .     *  *  deus  ille,  an  proxima  dlvis 
mens  fuit,  in  caccas  acicm  quae  magna  tonebiafi 
ogit,  et  ignarum  perfudit  luiuinc  vulgus." 
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Forma  superante. — "Quae  tauros,  quanquam  praestanti 
CORPORE  esseot,  forma  euperabant,"  Peerlkamp.  I  think  not, 
but  with  Wagner  and  Forbiger,  **  egregias,  exoellentefl." 


2L?-221. 

INTEREA  QUUM  I  AM  STABULIS  SATURATA  MOVERET 
AMPHITRYOXIADES  ARMENTA  ABITUMQUE  PARARET 
DI8CESSU  MUOIRE  BOVES  ATQUE  OMNE  QUERELIS 
IMPLERl  NEMUS  ET  COLLES  CLAMORE  RELINQUI 
REDDIDIT  UNA  BOUM  VOCEM  VASTOQUE  SUB  ANTRO 
MUGIIT  ET  CACI  SPEM  CUSTODITA  FEFELLIT 
HlC  VERO  ALCIDAE  FURIIS  EXARSERAT  ATRO 
FELLE  DOLOR  RAPIT  ARMA  MANU  NODISQUE  GRAVATUM 
ROBUR 

Cum  iam  stabulis  saturata  moveret  amphitryoniades  ar- 
MBNTA,  theme ;  abitumque   pararrt,   variation.     Peerlkamp, 
unable  as  usual  to  reoognize  the  intentional  dwelling  on  the 
object,  in  the  form  of  theme   and  variation,   makes  for  the 
thousandth  time  the  objection  :  "  £t  sane  idem  saepius  est  repe- 
titum.     Boves  discedentes  mugiunty  bovea  implent  nemus  quere- 
LIS,  boves  relinquunt  colles  clamore."     The  passage  affords 
a  good  example  of  that  peculiarity  of  structure  which  I  have 
had  so  frequently  occasion  to  point  out,  viz.,  the  presentation  of 
one  event  or  one  picture  under  three  different  points  of  view  ; 
in  other  words,  the  description  of  one  event  in  three  short  sepa- 
rate sentences  or  statements,  each  sentence  or  statement  having 
its  own  separate  verb,  separate  subject,  and  separate  accidental 
circumstance,  and  the  ensemble  of  all  these  sentences  represent- 
ing exactly  what  would  be  represented  by  a  prose  writer  in  one 
long  complicated  sentence,  with  one  principal  verb  and  principal 
subject,  with  the  help  of  adjectives,  and  predicates,  and  adverbs, 
and  participles,  and  conjunctions.     This  long  complicated  sen- 
tence of  the  prose  writer  would  be  nearly  this :  fiisredfmtes  impic" 
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bant  mugitu  et  clamore  et  qtierelis  totum  collem  nemorostim  quern 
rcUnquebant,     Such  precisely  is  the  complex  thought  which  o 
author  has  divided  into  three  simple  thoughts,  of  which  the  two 
latter  are  varieties  of  the  first:  discessu  muoire  boves,  the  main 
thought  or  theme,  the  oxen  depart  helloiving ;  ohne  QUERSLii^Ers 
iMPLERT  NEMUS,  first  Variation,  the  departing  oxen  fill  the  tchoh 
grove  with  their  cornplmnta ;  colles  clamore  relinqui,  seoon 
variation,  the  departing  oxen  leave  the  hills  with  clamor.     Dis — 
CESsu  is  repeated  in  relinqui  ;  mugitu  is  repeated  in  que- 
RELis  and  CLAMORE ;  nemus  is  repeated  in  colles,  the  sam» 
place,   f.  e,y  the  place  where   the  oxen   had  been  and   whic 
they  ai*e  now  leaving   (discessu  .  .  .  relinqui)  being  in  th 
one  clause   denominated  nemus,  because  covered  with 
and  in  the   other  clause   colles,  because  hilly.     Comment 
tors,  deceived  by  the  expression  of  the  thought  in  three  di*-    _s 
tinct  sentences,  have  supposed  that  diflPerent  places  and  di: —    /- 
ferent  actions  were  described — "  Die  aus  dem  thai  abgehend(=^i2 
kiihe  steigen  iiber  die  hiigel  mit  gebriill,"  Voss.    "  Processera^^Hit 
boves  ex  valle  in  proximos  colles  eosque  iam  relinquere  i 
oipiebant,"  Wagner  (1861).     "  Die  3  satze  in  diesen 


enthalten  einen  f ortschritt  in  der  erzahlrmg :  die  kiihe  hriill^^ii 
beim  ausbruch  (discessu,  vgl.  Aen.  10.  ^^5) ;  brullen,  wahrer-:::^^^ 
sie  dureh  den  wald  in  der  niederung  (vallis,  v.  204)  zieher    3 ; 
briillen,    als  pie  die   nachsten  hcihen  erreichen."*      See  for        « 
similar  instance  of  one  and  the  same  act  taken  by  comme:^*^- 
tators  for  substantially  different  acts,  because  described  in  d£  ^' 
ferent  sentences  under  different  points  of  view,  8.  605 : 

**  ippe  oratores  ad  mc  rognique  coronam 
cum  Bceptro  misit,  mandatquo  iiipijrnia  Tarchon.*' 

Nemus,  colles. — The  same  place  d(^^ieribed  in  the  one  wo: 
as  woody,  in  the  other  as  hilly,  the  precise  place  meant  beir^^ 
the  wooded  Aventine  hill  (7.  G59  :  '*  coUis  Aventiui  silva'^  ^ 
The  cave  of  Cacus  being  in  this  Aventine  Hill,  the  lowing 
the  oxen  as  they  departed  was,  of  course,  heard  by  their  co 
rndes  within  the  cave.     Virgil's  nemora  and  silvae  bei 
almost  without  exception  on  colles,  and  Virgil's  colles  bei 
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[*  Thv  %!>•.  'Iocs  not  slatf-  from  mIioih  t]ii>  is  (jiioti^d. — J.  F.  D.] 
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«rhen  it  is  expressly  otherwise  stated,  covered  with 
i  or  silvae,  nemora  (or  silvae)  and  colles  (or 
i)  are  words  on  which  we  find  him  perpetually  ring- 
changes,  as  5.  148 : 

"  turn  plausu  fremituque  virum)  studiisque  faventum 
conaonat  omne  nemu»y  vocemque  indiua  volutant 
littora,  pulsati  colha  clamoro  resultant ;  ** 

.     .     .     **  quern  cnlHhut  undique  curvis 
cingebant  tilvat ;  * ' 

"  'hoc  nemuty  hunc'  inquit  *frondo80  vortice  colUm 
(quia  dcus  incertum  est)  habitat  deus  ;*  ** 

.     .     .     **  undique  collet 
inclu^cre  cavi,  et  nigra  nemus  abieto  cingit  ;** 


5^; 


**  deaerit  obscsaos  coHeSy  nemora  aspcra  linquit  ;'* 

*'  Liber  pampineaa  inyidit  collibus  umbras  ; 
I*hyllidi8  adventu  uostrae  nemut  omne  Tirobit ; " 


'  one  of  which  instances  (besides  innumerable  others  in 
uga  or  mons  performs  the  part  of  colles)  it  is,  as  in 
,  a  single  locality  only  which  is  spoken  of ;  that  single 
being  regarded  under  the  two  different  views — of  its 
ation  and  its  clothing. 

[.Es  RELiNQUi. — The  oxcu  leave  the  hills  (viz.,  the  Aven- 
1)  where  they  have  been  feeding,  exactly  as  the  deer  leave 
intains  where  they  have  been  browsing,  4.  155  :  "  mon- 
elinquunt."  As  the  deer  hunted  by  the  dogs  leave  their 
pastures,  so  the  oxen  driven  away  by  Hercules,  quum 

S  SATURATA  MOVERET,  ABITUMQUE  PARARET. 

DIDIT  UNA   BOUM   VOCKM,    thcmC ;    VASTOQXJE   SUB    ANTRO 

variation. 

VERO  ALCIDAE  Fl.UIlS    FIXARSERAT  ATRO  FELLE  DOLOR. — 

:  per  fiirias,  iram,"  Ileyne.  "  Non  autem  haerendum  est 
ce  ablative  furiis,  felle.  Nam  (id  quod  etiam  Jahn 
e  docet)  furiis  est  ablat.  causalis  (instrumenti),  felle 
blat.  loci  (ubi  dolor  exarsit ;  nam  felle,  inquit  Servius, 
ir  secundum  physicos,  ut  splene  ridemus,"  Forbiger.    But 
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why  not  furiis  in  the  dative,  as  if  Virgil  had  written  Aicida^t^m:^^dae 
furenti?    Compare  10.   694:  "  obvia  ventorum   furiis"  [i.e.. -^     e., 
ventia  furentihua].   Alcidae  furiis,  so  understood,  is  an  expres— ^^^^-es- 
sion  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  ^'  Caoi  mens,"  vs.  205. 

Eapit  akma  manu  nodisque  gravatum  robur. — Not  (wittCcJ^i-ith 
Servius  and  Thiel)  seizes  arms  {his  arrows)  and  his  cluby  but  (witbT^i-with 
Forbiger)  seizes  arms^  viz.,  his  dub ;  arms  himself  with  his  clubA^^^ub, 
So  vs.  249,  "  telis  "  and  "  arma"  are  not  his  arrows  and  hirm-^  }^ 
club,  but  the  arms  specially  mentioned,  "ramis,  vastisqu-Ki^-jgue 
molaribus."     See  Bem.  on  "  os  habitumque,"  1.  319. 


222-224. 

TUM  PRIMUM  NOSTRI  CACUM  VIDERB  TIMENTEM 
TURBATUMQUE  OCULl  FTJGIT  ILICET  OCIOR  EURO 
SPELUNCAMQUE  PETIT  PEDIBU8  TIMOR  ADDIDIT  ALAS 

VAIi,  LECT. 

ocuLi  HUE  Serv.  ed.  Lion  (^*  Alii  ogttli  leg^nt  et  aooipiont  a  auperioribu  wr^i 
viDERE  TXJRBATUM  ocxJLi*") ;  Burm. ;  Wakef. ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 

ocuLis  I  Rom,,  PaL,  Med,  II  {%,  111  Donat. ;  Serv.  ed.  Lion  ("  TimB-^^=^- 
TUMQUE  0CDLI8 :  ea  parte  xrEBATCM,  quae  proditrix  mentis  est.  A  — -^» 
OCULI  leg^nt  et  accipiunt  a  superioribus :  videre  turbatum  ocdli*"^^^}; 

Rom.   1469,   1473;    Yen.  1470;   Aldus  (1514);   Fabric;   La  Cerd ^; 

D,  Heins. ;  N.  Ileins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne;  Brunok  ;  Pott. ; 
(ed.  Heyn.,  Led.  Virg,,  ed.  1861) ;  Ribb. 


OcuLi  not  OCULIS ;   (I),  because  there  is  no  example  of  nos'tr/ 
used  thus  absolutely  by  Virgil ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  junc- 
tion of  nostri  with  oculi,  and  of  oculi  with  videre,  is  ot 
frequent  occurrence  [as  Bycol,  6,  57 : 

'*  si  qua  forte  ferant  oeiUig  sese  obvia  nosiria 
errabunda  bovis  vestigia.'* 

*  OcuLi8,  cod.  Dresd. 
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2.  7iO :  "  neo  post  oculis  est  reddita  nostrk^     Ovid,  Met, 
U  (Alpheus  to  Ceres) : 

**  ergo  dum  Stygio  sub  tenia  gurgite  labor, 
v'uia  tua  est  otn/w  illic  Proseipina  nottru^ 

7.  679: 

.     .     .     **  sed  non  formosius  isto 
viderunt  oculi  telum  iaculabile  nostri  [my  eyes],''* 

).  Hipp,  1207  (Valck.) : 

HKfipctyostucras  ofifia  rovfioy  ttffopaw' 

JEvang,  2,  30:  on  ctSoi/  oi  o<^da\fioi  fxov  to  awrripiov 
Luoret.  4.  284 : 

.  .  .  ''««<ftt^t  in  speculum  quoque  sensimus  ipsum 
continuo  a  nobis  in  eum,  quae  fertur,  imago 
peryenit,  ac  nostroa  oculoa  reiecta  revisit." 


Paneg.  71 :  "  Contigit  ergo  ocuiis  nostris  insolita  faoies, 
eps  candidatus  aequitus  et  simul  stantes"  [al.  ^^piincipis 
kti  oandidatis  et  simul  stantis,"  which  is  the  reading  of 
ire's  ed.].  BibL  Sacr.y  Prov,  25.  8  :  "  Quae  viderunt  ocuU 
le  proferas  in  iurgio  cito."  Reg.  S.  1 :  "  videntibus  oeulis 
*'     Coripp.  de  Laud.  lustin,  i.  275  : 

.     .     .     **  yia  lucida  noatrit 
nunc  facta  est  oeulia,*'* 

>are  Horn.  J  I,  1,  587 : 

firi  iTf,  <pt\riv  wtp  toviTcty,  cf  o^0a\fioiiriw  t9vfiai 
BfiyofjLfyfiy, 

3.  Vit,  Const.  1,  30  :  o  Si|  kqi  riftac  o00uX/l£O(c  ttotc  avvf^q 
iafiuv.  Soph.  Philoct,  1352  (Philootetes,  reluctant  to  yield 
e  pressure  put  on  him  by  Ulysses  and  Neoptolemus  to 
ipany  them  to  Troy) : 

a\A*  tucaBw  8t/t^  ;  ctra  irwj  o  9vff/Mpos 
us  <fws,  ra^*  tp^aSy  ftfii ;  r<ft  ftpotntyopos  ; 
ffwSi  w  ra  trayr*  iSovrcs    ttfuft*  c/ioi  kvkAoi, 
TOUT*  clayatrx^frco^e,  roiaiw  Krptttt 
€fif  ^vyoyra  iraiffiy,  oi  fi  airwAccroy  ; 
irus  rw  iraya)\ti  iratSt  rov  Aatpriov; 
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["  sed  oedam  igitur  P  tiun  qua  fronte  prodibo  in  luoem  inf elix, 
hoo  quum  fecero  ?  quomiu  commimicans  alloquia  ?  0  qiii 
omnia,  quae  in  me  commissa  sunt,  vidistis^  ocu/iy  quomodo  fere- 
tis  me  cum  Atridis  oonversantem,  qui  me  perdiderunt  P  Quo- 
modo cum  Bceleratissimo  Laertae  filio  "  P].     Aesch.  Prom.  69  : 

op  at  Otafia  JivtrBtaroy  ofifiaCip 

[viz.,  Prometh.  pinned  to  the  rock].  And,  above  all,  Virg. 
Cins,  510 : 

**  numquam  illaro  postbac  oettli  videre  suorum 
purpureas  flavo  retinentem  vertice  vittas," 

where  we  have  not  only  the  very  oculi  videre  of  our  text,  but 
"  Buorum"  corresponding  to  nostri].  Nay,  oouli  occurs  even 
at  end  of  a  sentence,  Senec.  ad  Marc,  12 :  "  Ne  illud  quidem 
dicere  potes,  electam  te  a  diis,  cui  frui  non  liceret  filio.  Circui 
per  omnem  notorum  et  ignotorum  frequentiam  oadk ;  occurreut 
tibi  passi  ubique  maiora."  (9),  because  not  only  has  Virgil 
frequently  employed  turbatus  in  the  sense  of  disturbed^  cott' 
ffiHcdy  discomposed,  without  the  addition  of  a  word  to  point  out 
in  what  respect  disturbed,  confused,  or  discomposed,  as  2.  67 
(of  Sinon)  :  "  turbatus,  inermis  ; "  8.  435  :  "  turbatae  Pallodis 
arma;"  7.  767:  "  turbatis  distractis  equis;"  9.  13:  "  turbata^ 
arripe  castra  ;'*  9.  122  :  "  turbatis  Messapus  equis;"  but  tur- 
batus is  the  very  word  used  by  the  author  of  the  Epitome  Iliados 
(vs.  975)  to  express  not  merely  the  confusion  and  dismay,  but 
the  rout  and  discomfiture  of  Hector  pursued  by  Achillea: 

.     .     .     **  instat  Nereius  heros 
turbatumciue  prcmit  procul  undiqiie'* 

(where  we  have  iu  '*  turbatum''  the  very  tukuatum  of  our  text, 
and  in  "premit"  the  veiy  "  premit"  of  verse  249),  with  whicli 
compare  Virgil's  own  {Aeu.  1,  397)  : 

"  aetheria  qiios  lapsa  plaga  lovis  ales  aperto 
turbabat  caelo;" 

and  9.  406  :  "  hunc  sine  me  turbare  globmn;"  Florus,  1.  18, 
"  [pugna]  tam  atrox  fuit,  ut  Frentanae  turmae  praefectus  Ob- 
sidius,  invectus  in  regem,  turbaverit,  coegeritque,  proieetis  insig- 
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►us,  praelio  excedere;''  in  all  which  places  "turbare"  is, 
in  our  text,  to  diHComfit  and  put  into  confusion^  a  meaning  as 
table  for  our  text  as  looking  tciidl^y  if  the  words  were  capable 
luch  meaning,  is  unsuitable.  (8),  because  rapaatrtiv  (turbare) 
lie  very  word  with  which  Theocritus  expresses  the  confusion 
3  which  Amycus  in  his  boxing  match  with  Pollux  was  put 
the  feints  of  his  adversary,  Idyll,  22,  102 : 

roy  [Amycum]  fity  ava^  [Pollux]  erapa^ty  truata  x^P^^  wpohtuivvs 
'wapToOtv  oAA'  ore  8i)  iiiv  afifixo^^oyr*  tyoriCfy, 
fiHTtras  pivoi  \nrtp9t  Kar  o<ppvof  ri\atrf  irvy firiy, 
tray  8*  avctrvpc  fitruwoy  ts  oirrtoy,  avrap  o  vAa^cif 
vwrios  €v  ipvKKouri  Tt0a\o<riy  f^trayvaOri. 

I,  because  where  Virgil  has  elsewhere  joined  turbatus  with 
object  he  has  put  the  object  in  the  accusative  case,  as  8.  29 : 
risti  turbatus  pectora  bello."  And  (5),  because  turbatum 
jLis  would  not  mean,  as  assumed  by  Donatus,  Servius, 
lyne,  Wagner,  and  the  other  editors  who  adopt  that  reading, 
raying  by  his  eyes  the  confusion  of  his  mind  ^"  Turbatus,  inquit, 
7LIS  fuit,  nee  immerito,  quum  videret  tantam  potentiam  dei, 
nat.  "Ea  parte  turbatum  quae  proditrix  mentis  est, 
•vius.  "  Turbatum  oculis  i.e.,  turbationem  indicantibus," 
sens.),  but  seeing  confusedly j  xcith  impaired  tnsion.  That  this 
aid  be  the  meaning  of  turbatum  oculis,  appears  from  a 
apaxison  of  that  expression  with  turbatum  mente.  As  the 
ter  means  disturbed  in  his  mindy  thinking  confusedly j  so  the 
mer  must  mean  disturbed  in  his  sight,  seeing  confusedly,  and 
h  exactly  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  Livy  (7.  26), 
3re  the  G-aul  is  described  as  disturbed  both  in  his  mind  and 
his  vision,  by  the  raven  "  os  oculosque  hostiB  rostro  et  xm- 
bus  appetiit :  donee  territum  prodigii  talis  visu,  oculisqvLe 
^l  ac  mente  turbatum,  Valerius  obtruncat,"  where  it  is  im- 
(ible  that  *'  oculisque  simul  ac  mente  turbatum "  can  mean 
^hing  else  than  disturbed  in  his  eyes,  and  disturbed  in  his  mind, 
Seeing  badly,  and  thinking  confusedly ;  blinded  and  bewildered, 
so  precisely  S.  Ambros.  Concio  U  :  "  Tunc,  inquam,  apud 
I^Urbatur  oarminibus  globus  lunae,  quando  calicibus  turban- 
^t  oculV^  [when  your  eyes  are  blinded  with  drink;  or,  as  we 
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pay :  when  yon  arc  blind  dnmk^  ;  Celsus,  Medicinay  6.  8  (of 
diseases  of  tlie  eyes)  :  '^  sed  si  quis  in  balneo  sensit  maiorem 
oculorum  pei'turbaitonem  quam  attulerat ;  .  .  .  quamprimmn 
discedere  debet."  Compare  Senec.  Up.  85 :  "  quomodo  oculos 
maior  et  perfeota  suffusio  excaeeat,  sic  raodica  turbat^'  [great 
suffusion  renders  quite  blind ;  sliglit  suffusion  confuses  the  vision]. 
Plin.  Nat  Hist,  27,  2$ :  "  Alectorolophos  .  .  .  utilis  .  .  .  cali- 
gini  oculorum.  Solid um  semen  ooniicitur  in  oculum  neo  turhat, 
sed  in  se  caliginem  contrahit.  Mutat  colorem,  sed  ex  nigro 
albicare  incipit  et  intumesoit,  ao  per  se  exit"  [does  not  inflame 
the  eye],  Apul.  De  Dogm.  Platan.  1.  15:  "At  superciliorum 
sepes  praemuniunt  ocnlos,  ne  desuper  proruat  quod  teneras  vi- 
siones  mollesque  perturbet.^^  Also  Scribonius  Largus,  o.  3  : 
^^  AjSiConturbationea  et  epiphoras  oculorum  soio  multa  collyria, 
etsi  tarde,  magnos  tameu  effectus  habere/'  exactly  corres]x>nd- 
i.ng  to  which  "oonturbatio  oculorum"  (disorder  or  disease  of  the 
eyes  or  eyesight)  of  the  Romans  is  the  rapa^ig  of  the  Greeks, 
Faulus  Aegineta,  3.  22 ;  Galen,  rutv  eiriSnfittDv  6,  comm.  5.  Alsa 
Du  Cange,  in  voc.  turbare:  "  turbare  oculum,  excuterey  pare 
exturbare.  Charta  Alfonsi  vt.,  Imperat.  Hipaniar.,  ann. 
1086,  apud  Anton,  de  Tepez,  torn.  6 :  *  qui  oculum  turbaveritj 
aut  dentem  excusserit,  aut  membrum  secaverit,  seu  daninaverit, 
60  solidos  dabit  Abbati.'  " 

Turbare  applied  to  the  eyes  signifying  thus  invariably  not 
the  disturbed  expression  of  the  eyes,  but  tlie  disturbed  faculty 
of  vision,  turbatum  oculis  is  an  expression  of  the  same  kind 
and  nearly  of  the  same  meaning  as  captnm  oculis^  and  altogether 
inapplicable  to  Cacus,  whose  vision  was  not  impaired  at  all. 
The  reading,  therefore,  is  not  oculis,  but  as  quoted  by  Servius 
from  manuscripts  now  no  longer  existing,  oculi,  and  our  author 
instead  of  representing  Cacus  either,  contrary  to  the  myth, 
TUBBATUM  OCULIS,  disturbed  in  his  faculty  of  vision,  unable  to 
see  clearly,  or,  as  the  commentators  perverting  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase  will  have  it,  betraying  his  fear  by  the  expression 
of  his  eyes  ("  Ea  parte  turbatum  quae  proditrix  mentis  est," 
»^ervius ;  "  TurbatiiS,  inquit,  oculis  fuit,  nee  immerito,  quiim 
videret  tautam  potentiam  dei,"  Donatus),  speaks  not  of  the 
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lyes  of  Caoiis  at  all,  but  of  the  eyes  of  tlie  beholders,  and  in- 
tead  of  requiring  us  to  imagine  the  timid  and  terrified  Arcadians 

0  close  to  the  object  of  their  terror  as  to  be  able  to  see,  and  so 

001  besides  and  nonchalant  as  to  note  the  expression  of  his  eyes, 
equires  ns  only  to  imagine  them  observing  from  safe  distance 
he  disturbed  (turbatum)  attitude  and  demeanour  of  him  whom 
hey  had  never  before  seen  discomposed. 

NosTRi  ocuLi  viDERE  TURBATUM. — Compare  Goldoni,  La 
Icozzese,  3.  8  :  "  Pare  dunque  a  vostre  occhi  che  io  sia  oltremodo 
gitata ; "  "  Non  sarebbe  fuor  di  proposito  la  mia  oonfusione, 
eggendo  voi  estremamente  turbaia" 

FUGIT  ILICET  OCIOR  EURO  SPELUNCAMQUE  PETIT  ;  PEDIBUS 
IMOR  ADDIDIT  ALAS.      Ut  SESE  INCLUSIT,  &0.      ThoSC   who  loVC 

arce  after  tragedy  may  compare  Dr.  Sheridan's  escape  out  of 
he  dock,  and  precipitate  retreat  to  his  bedroom,  when  he  was 
}ronounced  guilty  on  his  mock  trial  at  Ardsalla,  and  the  rope 
produced  with  which  he  was  to  be  hanged  (Theophilus  Swift's 
S'arrative,  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Life  of  Swifts 
3.  423,  n.) :  "  Out  of  the  dock  he  springs,  and  flies  up  stairs, 
lie  whole  court  in  fuU  cry  after  him.  Bui  fear  having  added 
ptnga  to  his  feet,  he  had  sufficient  time  to  bolt  his  chamber  door, 
chich  he  barricadoed  as  well  as  he  could  tvith  tvhat  furniture  was 
n  the  room.  Here  for  two  hours  he  remained  besieged;  at 
ength  he  capitulated,  on  a  solemn  assurance  that  he  should 
lot  be  hanged." 
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231-240. 

TER  SAXRA  TENTAT 
LIMINA  NEQUIDQT7AM  TER  FESSUS  VALLB  RE8ED1T 
8TABAT  ACUTA  SILEX  PRAEC18IS  UNDIQUE  SAXIS 
SPELUNCAE  DORSO  INSURGENS  ALTISSIMA  VISU 
DIRARUM  NIDIS  DOMUS  OPPORTUNA  VOLUCRUM 
HANC  UT  PRONA  lUGO  LAEVUM  INCUMBEBAT  AD  AMNEM 
DEXTER  IN  ADVERSUM  NITENS  CONCUSSIT  ET  IMI8 
AVOLSAM  SOLVIT  RADICIBUS  INDE  REPENTE 
INPULIT  INPUL8U  QUO  MAXUMUS  INSONAT  AETHER 
DTRSULTANT  RIPAB  REFLUITQUE  EXTERRITUS  AMNI8 


LiMiNA  (vs.  232). — The  entrance,  the  door  itself,  properly  de- 
nominated SAXEA,  inasmuch  as  not  only  in  the  solid  rock^  but 
now  blocked  up  by  a  solid  rock. 

Acuta  silex. — The  "  soopuli,"  pointed  out  above  (vs.  192) 
by  Evander  to  Aeneas,  lying  prostrate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
"  iugum." 

Praecisis. — Cut  shorty  cut  off  in  front,  i.  e,,  praecipitouif  per^ 
pendiculur.     Compare  Sil.  13.  336  (of  Pan) : 

**  nulla  in  praeruptum  tarn  prona  et  inliospita  cautes, 
in  quam  non,  librans  corpus,  Bimilisque  Tolanti 
cornipedem  tulerit /^ra^tM  per  aria  plantam," 

where  we  have  the  exact  equivalent  of  "  praecisa  avia"  in  "  in 
praeruptum  prona  et  inhoepita  cautes." 

Saxis. — The  saxa  of  the  silex,  i.e.,  the  silex  itself.  Silbx 
PRAECISIS  SAXis  =  silex  perpendicularis. 

Undique. — The  silex  was  praecipitous  or  pendicular,  not 
merely  on  one  side,  but  all  round,  on  every  side.  There  is  no 
difiEerence  whatever  between  Virgil's  praecisis  undique  saxis, 
and  Cicero's  "  circumcise  saxo,"  De  Republ,  2.  6  (of  the  Capitol) : 
"  Ut  ita  munita  arx  circumieotu  arduo  et  quasi  circumcise  saxa 
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niteretur,"  with  which  oompare  Pausanias,  in  Atiim  (of  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens) :  Ecc  Se  rqv  AKpovoXiv  tariv  euroSog  fjua' 
BTtpav  Si  ov  wapexercuy  iraaa  airoTOfAog  oi/ao,  where  iraaa 
anoTOfiog   is  precisely  the   "  oiroumoiso"   of  Cicero  and  the 

PRAECISIS   UNDIQUE   of   OUr   tCXt. 

Stabat  acuta  silex,  puaecisis  UNDIQUE  SAXis  is  thus  equi- 
iralent  to  stabat  acuta  et  undiqvte  perpendkulatu  ailexy  the  formula 
PRAECISIS  sAXis  being  used  in  place  of  the  simple  adjective  per- 
7endiculari8y  partly  for  variety's  sake,  partly  for  the  ease  of  the 
versification,  and  partly  because  so  conveniently  adapting  itself 

;0  UNDIQUE. 

Speluncae  dorso  insurgens. — The  silex  was  the  sole  pro- 
oinence  on  the  top  of  the  ca^e,  rising  high  above  all  the  other 
■ocks  which  formed  the  roof  of  the  cave. 

DoRSO. — Not  the  hack  (hinder  or  posterior  part)  of  the  cave^ 
>ut  the  hujnp  (i.  e.,  the  humped  roof)  of  the  cave^  first,  because 
lor  sum  is  not  properly  the  back,  but  the  hump  of  the  back,  and 
herefore,  by  extension,  a  hump  of  anything  (see  Bem.  on  **dor- 
(iini  immane  mari  summo,"  1. 114) ;  secondly,  because  the  silex 
8  described  as  insurgens  dorso,  i.  e.,  aurgens  in  dorso ;  thirdly, 
Decause  the  silex  being  thrown  down,  there  was  still  no  outlet 
jo  the  cave  by  which  Cacus  could  escape  (v.  248,  "  inclusum 
5avo  SAXo"),  as  there  would  have  been  had  the  situation  of  the 
iiLKX  been  upright  along  the  back  of  the  cave ;  and  fourthly, 
because  Hercules  having  first  pressed  Cacus  hard  with  stocks 
ind  stones  thrown  down  at  him  "desuper"  (vs.  249)  actually 
eaped  down  himself  into  the  cave  through  the  opening  which 
lie  overturn  of  the  silex  had  made  in  the  "  dorsum"  : 

.     .     .     '*  sequo  ipse  per  ignem 
praecipiti  iocit  saltu,  qua  plurimuB  undam 
fumus  agit,  nebulaque  ingens  specus  aestuat  atra." 

•ompare  1.  114:  "  Dorsum  immane  mari  summo;"  Stat.  Theb. 
.    U60: 

**  mons  erat  audaci  Reductue  in  aethera  dor$o  ;** 

"al.  Flacc.  4.  177 : 

* '  littore  in  oxti-emo  spelunca  apparuit  ingens, 
arboiibiis  super  et  flor$o  eontccta  minaHti  ;'* 
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Caes.  Bvlt.  (jfalL  7 :  "  Constabat  inter  omnes,  quod  iam  ipse 
Caesar  per  exploratores  cognoverat,  dorsum  esse  eius  iugi  prope 
aequum."  Sil.  7.  692:  "  Circaeo  Tusoula  dorso  moenia;" 
Petron.  Troi.  Halos.  [Satyr.  89)  : 

.     .     .     '*  celsa  qua  Tenedos  mare 
dorao  repellit,'* 

where  "  dorso"  is  the  hump  or  boss  which  the  island  forms  on 
the  even  surface  of  the  sea,  precisely  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used  Aen.  1.  IIU^  quoted  above. 

NiDis  DOMUs. — A  home  or  situation^  not  for  the  nest  (for, 
nidis  in  the  sense  of  nest  being  itself  a  domus,  nidis  domus 
would  then  be  equivalent  to  domui  domus,  quod  absurdum),  but 
for  the  young  brood.     See  Rem.  on  5.  214. 

luGo  (vs.  236). — The  ridge  of  the  Aventine. 

Prona  iugo. — Not  prone  (or  sloping)  on  the  "  iugum,^'  but 
prmie  or  sloping  by  means  of  the  "  iugum  ;*'  the  slope  was  in  the 
**  iugum,"  not  in  the  silex  ;  this  was  perpendicular  on  the 
"iugum,"  and  the  "  iugum"  having  a  slope  toward  the  river 
the  siLEX  if  pushed  from  its  foundation  would  fall  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Laevum  ad  amnem. — The  river  was  on  the  left  of  what  ? 
not  of  Hercules,  for  he  pushed  the  stone  straight  forward,  right 
before  him,  in  adversum  nitens,  and  could  only  have  pushed 
it  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  inclined,  and  its  inclination 
was  downwards  towards  the  river  (incumbebat  ad  amnem). 
The  river,  therefore,  must  have  been  on  the  left  of  something 
else,  and  there  was  nothing  else  on  whose  left  it  could  have 
been,  but  either  the  cave  (i.  ^.,  on  your  left  hand  as  you  looked 
out  from  the  cave),  or  of  the  spectator  (/.  e.,  on  your  left  hand 
as  you  stood  in  front  of  the  cave,  and  looking  towai-ds  it).  In 
the  former  case  the  cave  must  have  looked  up  the  river  (the 
Aventine  mount  being  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river) ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  cave  must  have  looked  down  the  river.  It  is  more 
probable  that  laevum  means  on  your  Uft  hand,  i.  e.,  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  spectator,  looking  towards  the  opening  of  the  cave, 
because  vs.  1  f)0  we  have  Evander  calling  the  attention  of  Aeneas 
to  the  cave,  with  the  word  "  aspiee,"  &c.     Aeneas,  therefore, 
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^Lnd  Evander  are  to  be  considered  as  standing  in  front  of  the 
<»ve,  looking  at  it,  or,  indeed,  rather  at  the  site,  where  the  cave 
once  was,  and  therefore  (as  they  were  standing  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  and  had  the  river  on  their  left  hand)  as  looking  up 
the  river.  In  front  of  them  was  the  "  iugum*'  of  the  Aventiue 
crossing  tlieir  field  of  view  from  right  to  left,  and  in  the  "iugum'' 
the  site  of  the  cave,  now  open  above  (the  silex  which  had  stood 
on  the  top  of  it  having  been  torn  up  and  pushed  down  the 
**  iugum  "  by  Hercules,  and  so  a  great  chasm  made  in  the  roof) 
and  open  below  on  the  level,  the  stone  having  been  removed 
from  the  door  or  opening  of  the  cave,  in  order  to  take  out  the 
oxen  (vs.  262). 

Dexter  in  adversum,  &c.,  . .  .  amnis  (v.  237-240). — "  Eem 
naturae  vertit  in  fabulam,  cum  ruina  rupis  in  se  recurrere 
necesse  sit  impetum  fluminis,"  Servius.  "  Stetit  Hercules,  et 
saxum  labefactavit,  ita  ut  illud  in  amnem  prolaberetur,"  Heyne, 
Forbiger.  I  find  no  such  meaning  in  the  words.  I  find  only 
that  the  aether  thundered  with  the  fall  of  the  stone,  the  banks 
of  the  river  started  from  each  other,  and  the  river  was  so  terri- 
fied that  it  flowed  backward.  These  were  the  metaphorical,  not 
the  physical  effects  of  the  fall  of  the  stone  on  the  bank,  of  the 
concussion  produced  by  the  fall  of  the  stone.  For,  first,  if  the 
stone  had  fallen  into  the  river,  there  would  have  been  some 
accoimt  of  the  splash,  and  the  foam,  and  the  stopping  up  of  the 
watercourse.  Secondly,  the  stone  in  its  original  position  is 
described  not  as  hanging  over  the  river,  but  only  as  inclining 
towards  the  river,  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  toward  that 
side  on  which  the  river  was,  laevum  incumbebat  ad  amnem. 
Thirdly,  still  further,  the  stone  either  was  the  "scopuli"  pointed 
out  to  Aeneas  by  Evander  (vs.  192),  or  amongst  those  "scopuli," 
and  therefore  certainly  not  in  the  river  when  Aeneas  and  Evan- 
der contemplated  it,  but  lying  prostrate  on  the  level  ground  at 
the  bottom  of  the  "  iugum,"  and  between  the  "iugum"  and  th^ 
river.  Fourthly,  the  effect  on  the  river  is  plainly  indicated  by 
EXTERRiTus  to  havc  been  a  moral  and  metaphorical,  not  a  lite- 
ral and  physical  effect.  Fifthly,  if,  nevertheless,  the  effect  on 
the  river  is  to  be  understood  literally  and  physically,  then  the 
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effect  on  the  banks  (dissultant  ripae)  is  also  to  be  imderetoo 
literally  and  physically ;  qiwd  absurdum.    And  sixthly,  Ovid,  i 
his  account  of  the  fall  of  the  rock,  not  only  makes  no  menti 
whatever  of  the  river,  but  informs  us  in  explicit  terms  that  i 
rock  fell  on  the  ground,  Fast  1.  667 : 

*^  quod  simul  evulsum  est,  fragor  aethera  terruit  ipsum ; 
ictaque  subeedit  pondere  molis  humtss.^* 

See  9. 123  for  a  precisely  similar  effect  of  fear  and  astonishm< 
on  the  selfsame  river  : 

**  obfltupuere  animis  Rutuli,  conterritus  ipse 
turbatis  Messapus  equis,  eunctatur  et  anrnU 
rauca  sonans,  revoeat(^o  pedem  Tiberifmt  ab  alto ; " 

and  Sil.  3.  463,  for  the  effect  of  the  Ehone's  fear  and  astonLiei- 
ment  at  the  sight  of  the  elephants  transported  across  it  on  re^ita 
by  Hannibal : 

''  at  gregis  Dlapau  fremebundo  territut  acris 
expavit  moles  Rhodantu^  stagnisque  refusis 
torsit  arenoso  minitantia  murmura  fundo ;  '* 

and  compare  Claud.  Eutr,  2,  16^  (of  the  effect  produced  on 
nature  by  Mars  rattling  his  spear  on  his  shield) : 

.     .     .     '*  responsat  Atbos,  Uaemusqae  remagit: 
ingeminat  raucum  Khudope  concussa  fragorem. 
comiia  cana  gelu  mirantibus  extulit  undis 
Hebrufl,  et  exsangucm  glacie  timor  adligat  llistniin  ; " 

also  Sil.  4.  444  : 

.     .     .     * '  quatitur  Satuniia  cedes 

ingressu  trcmefacta  Dei  [Martis]  ripasque  relinquit 

audito  rumi, /otjfiquc  rcU'bitur  amnis ;** 

and  Claud,  in  Rujin,  1.  131  (of  the  effects  produced  by  the  howl 
of  Megaera) : 

.     .     .     *'  sensit  fcrale  Britannia  mumiTir, 

et  Senonum  quatit  arma  fragor,  revolutaque  Tethyt 

substitit,  et  Rhenus  proiecta  iorpuii  urna ;  '* 

and  Psaltn  1 13  :  **  Mare  vidit  et  fugit ;  Jordanis  conversiist  est 
retrorsum.'' 
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Dbxtbr  (vs.  237). — Standing  totcards  the  right  handy  viz.,  of 
he  spectator  as  he  looks  up  the  river  towards  the  cave.  In 
^^i.i>VER8UM  NiTENS,  77w«^iw^  straight  forwardy  or  before  him  (Her- 
<^3iile8),  and  therefore  towards  the  river. 

Impulit  (vs.  239) . — Not  merely  pushed^  hut  pushed  so  as  to 
row  doicn ;  overthrew  with  a  push.    Compare  2.  460:  "Turrim 
.  convellimus  altis  sedibus  impulimusque^^  [not  merely /?e<«A^, 
pushed  so  that  it  fell  over"]  ;  Luoan.  1.  159  (of  Caesar) : 


'*  sucoessua  urgere  suos,  imitare  favori 

numinis,  impellem  quicquid  ubi  summa  petenti 
obstaret,  gaudensque  viam  fecisae  ruina'* 

£2  "not  mBrely  pushing  or  impelling y  hut  pushing  out  of  his  iffly]. 
Bern,  on  2.  460. 


241-261. 

AT  SPECUS — OUT!  UR 


VAB,  lECT.  (V8.  246). 

TBEPiDENT  I  Med.*  (Fogg.)    Ill  Ven.  1470  ;•  Aldus  (1614)  ;•  Wakef.  ;• 
Ribb. 

TREPiDENTQUE  lU  P.  Manat. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Hems.   (1670) ;  Heyne ; 
Jahn ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861) ;  Thiel ;  Forb. 


At    SPECUS    ET    CACI     DETECTA    APPARUIT    INOBNS     REGIA    (vV. 

241-2),  theme ;   et   umbrosae   penitus   patuerb  cavbrnab, 
variation. 

Infernas  reserat  sedes  (vs.  244),  theme ;  rbona  reclu- 
DAT  PALLIDA,  Variation. 

SUPERQUB  IMMANB  BARATHRUM  CERNATUR  (w.  245-6), 

theme ;   trbpidentque    immisso    luminb    manes,    variation. 


*  With  no  interpunction  between  trbi>idbkt  and  iMMitwo. 
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Super  and  cernatdr  are  to  be  joined:  supercernatur, 
looked  down  upon  from  above.  The  active  form,  super- pro 
pecto  is  used  at  9.  168  : 

"  haec  super  e  yviUlo  prospectant  Troes,  et  armw." 

Desupek  alctdes  tells  PREMIT  (vs.  249),  theme;  omniaq 
ARMA  ADvocAT,  first  Variation ;  et  ramis  vastisque  molarib 
iNSTAT,  second  variation.     In  other  words  omj^ia  arma  re 
TELis,  and  RAMIS  VASTiQUE  MOLARiBUs  oxplaius  both ;  as  if 
had  said :   "  presses  him  with  missiles,  and  the  missiles 
which  he  presses  him  are  not  ordinary  military  weapons 
branches  of  trees  and  stones  as  big  as  millstones." 
Ovid,  Met,  2.  603  (of  ApoUo)  : 

**  anna  assucta  rapit ;  ilexunique  a  comibus  arcttm 
tendit ;  et  ilia  suo  toties  cum  pectore  iuncta 
indevitato  traiecit  pectora  /e/t»," 

where  we  have  the  similar  theme  and  variation,  but  where  fcii^® 
"  arma"  and  "  tela"  not  bfeing  "  omnia"  but  only  "  assue 
are  not  branches  of  trees  and  stones,  but  bow  and  arrows. 
Faucibus  ingentem  fumum  evomft  (vv.  252-3),  the 

INVOLVITQUE  DOMUM  CALIGINE  CAECA,  first  Variation  ;  GLOME 

QUE  SUB  antro  fumiferam  noctem,  sccoud  variation. 

Qua   PLURiMUs   undam   fumus   agit  (vv.  257-8),  thenci. 

NEBULAQUE  INGENS  SPECUS  AESTUAT  ATRA,  Variation. 

HiC  CACUM  IN  TENEBRIS  INCENDIA  VANA  VOMENTEM  CX)RRI  :ff^ 

IN  NODUM   coMPLExus   (w.   259-60). — In  nodum. — "Docti 
quam  nodo,  per  nodum  .  .  .  arto  brachiorum  nodo,"  Heyi^ 
the  latter  words  being  put  forward  by  Wagner  (1861)  as 
own  interpretation:  but  neither  commentator  even  so  much 
attempting  to  show  how  it  happens  that  in  nodum  is  equivale*^^^ 
to  "  nodo,"  still  less  how  it  happens  that  it  is  more  ^lite,     N^^^' 
is  it  not  without  good  reason  that  neither  commentator  b^^*^ 
attempted.     In  nodum  is  neither  equivalent  to,  nor  more  ^/'  ^^ 
than,  "nodo."     "Nodo"  is  one  thing,  in   nodum  is  anoth^-*^" 
"Nodo,"  had  our  author  used  that  form  of  the  word,  had 
the  nodus  itself,  the  instrument  with  which  the  strangling 
effected;  in  noj)um  is  the  fashion  according  to  which  it 
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ed.  Hercules  seized  him  in  his  embrace  (complexus), 
the  fashion  of  a  nodus  (in  nodum).  The  picture  is  of 
ules  leaping  on  Cacus,  and  clinging  round  him,  not  with 
mas  alone,  but  with  himself,  with  his  whole  body,  as  if  he 
ales  had  been  a  nodus,  in  nodum. 

r  ANGIT  INHAERENS   ELISOS   OCULOS  (w.  260-61). — AnGIT, 

,  ^njfocates^  strangulateSy  garottes^  viz.,  by  fiarrowing ;  to 
w  being  the  primitive  meaning  of  angere,  or  anquere, 
own  by  the  derivative  angustus,  and  the  compound 
portus. 

Lisos. — Squeezed  out,  made  to  start  out  of  their  sockets,  by 
angere,"  the  throttling,  the  garotting,  in  the  same  way  as 
lice  is  squeezed  out  of  the  grape  by  the  pressure  of  the 
3r  by  the  winepress,  as  Propert.  4.  6 : 

**  vinaque  fundantur  prelis  elisa  Falemis." 

r  siccuM  SANGUINE  GUTTUR  (vs.  261). — "  Per  hoc  iam  ex- 
)  cadaver  ostenditur,"  Servius.  "  Blutlos  achzende  gurgel," 
^'  Elisos  und  sanguine  siccum  sind  als  prolepsis,  als  die 
:liche  folge  des  angere  zu  nehmen,"  Thiel.  All  erro- 
ly,  as  I  think,  notwithstanding  the  appropriation  of  the 
in  the  same  sense  by  PauUnus,  de  Vita  S.  Martini,  1.  375: 

**  unus  enim  laqueo  fauces  Btringente  minister 
niperat  extortae  demens  confinia  vitao. 
accunit  propere  complexus  triste  cadaver, 
elisos  ociilos  et  siccas  sanguiue  fauces ^ 
lumina  torra  nimis  vultumque  in  morte  minacem.'* 

M  sanguine  is  not,  and  never  could  be,  anything  else  than 
'bloody  i.  e.,  dry  from  not  having  been,  for  some  time  past,  wet 
lood.     Compare  Propert.  4.  10.  11  : 

"  hie  spolia  ex  humeris  ausus  sperare  Quirinis 
ipse  dedit,  sed  non  sanguine  sicca  suo'* 

e  "  non  sicca  sanguine"  is,  and  never  was  understood  by 
Dmmentator  to  be  anything  else  than,  not  dry  of  blood,  i.e., 
ih  blood) ;  and,  still  more  parallel  to  our  text ;  Virgil  him- 
ten,  9.  6U:  "siccae  sanguine  fauces"  (where  the  selfsame 
t  is  applied  to  the  throat  of  the  hungry  wolf,  and  where 
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no  one  ever  doubted  the  meaning  to  be  dry  of  bloody  i.  e.,  n 
wet  with  blood)  y  also  Ovid's  exactly  opposite  picture  of  thethr< 
wet  with  bloody  Met,  1U»  19 U  (Polyphemus  speaking) : 

**  viscera  cuius  edam,  cuius  viventia  dextra 
membra  mea  laniem,  cuius  mihi  aanguxM  inundet 
guttur  ;** 

also  8il.  8.  19  :  "  siocasque  cruore  hebesoere  dextras"  [hai 
for  a  long  time  not  wet  with  gore]  ;  Id.  7.  212  : 

'*  haec  turn  vasta  dabat,  terrisque  infestus  agebat 
Hannibal,  et  tied  sdmulabant  aatiffuinis  ensee, 
ludificante  ducem  Fabio ; " 

Luoan.  6.  550  (of  the  witch  Ereohtho)  : 

*'  et  quodcunque  iacet  nuda  tellure  cadaver, 
ante  f eras,  volucresque  sedet ;  nee  carpere  membra 
vuit  ferro,  manibusque  suis,  morsusque  lui)orum 
exspectati  ticcii  raptura  a  faucibus  artus  '* 

[i.  e.,  sicm  sanguine^  ;  Id.  7.  853  (apostrophizing  the  plains  -  of 

Pharsalia) : 

**  ante  novae  venient  acies,  scelerique  secundo 
praestabis,  nondum  aiccos  hoc  sanguine  campo8** 

[on  which  this  blood  has  not  yet  become  dry]  ;  Id.  1.  327  (, 
Caesar  apostrophizing  Pompey : 

**  utquo  ferae  tigres  nunquam  posuere  furorem, 
quas  nemore  Hyrcano,  matrum  dum  lustra  sequuntur, 
alt  us  caesorum  pavit  cruor  amientorum  ; 
sic  et  Sullanum  solito  tibi  lambcre  ferrum 
duraty  Magne,  iitis  ;  nulius  semel  ore  receptus 
poUutas  patitur  ianguU  mansuescere  fauces  ;  " 

Claud,  in  Rtifin,  2.  7  (of  Rufinus)  : 

.     .     .     **neque  enim  patiuntur  saeva  quietem 
crimina,  pollutaeque  negant  areseere  fauces  ;** 

also  Epitom,  lliados  905   (of  Achilles)  :   "  sanguinis  Heoto 
sitiens;"  Mart.  Capella  de  Nupt.  PhiloL  1.  8^  (ed.  Kopp)  r 
Mars)  :  '^  Dehino  admissi   Tonantis  ipsius  filii.      Inter  q 
primus  quidem  ruber  iuvenis,  ac  vorax  omnium  sititorqxie  eii 
sanguinis  gradiebatur." 
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Bnt  we  have  as  yet  advanced  no  more  than  half  way  to  the 
neaning  of  the  words.  It  remains  yet  to  be  determined  whether 
;hey  are  to  be  understood  literally  or  metaphorically,  the  ex- 
imples  just  adduced  not  deciding  that  question  but  showing 
lome  of  them  a  literal,  some  a  metaphorical  use  of  the  identical 
)r  ooiresponding  terms.  That  a  literal  sense  is  intended,  and 
hat  the  blood  for  which  Cacus  thirsted  was  reed  blood,  and  that 
•eal  blood  not  merely  the  blood  of  sheep  or  oxen,  but  the  blood 
)f  his  fellowmen,  seems  to  be  placed  bej'ond  doubt,  as  well  by 
he  hon*or  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  whole  country,  a 
lorror  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  mere  exercise  of  the  pro- 
ession  of  a  robber,  and  equalled  only  by  the  horror  excited  by 
he  cannibal  Polyphemus  (see  Ovid,  Fast.  1.  551  : 

.     .     .     "  Aventinae  timor  atque  infamia  silvae 
non  leve  finitimis  bospitibusque  malum  ;  '* 

iefi.  8.  265  : 

.     .     .     **  nequeunt  expleri  corda  tuendo 

terribiles  oculoe,  yultum  villosaque  setis 

pectora  semiferi,  atque  eztinctos  faucibus  ignes*'), 

m  by  the  fresh  carnage  with  which  the  ground  was  always  warm 
nd  moist — 

.     .     .     **  semperque  recenti 
caede  tepebat  humus ; " 

he  sanieH-diifping  men's  heads  and  arms  hanging  up  about  his 
.oor — 

.     .     .     ''foribusque  affixa  superbis 
ora  Tirum  tiisti  pendebant  pallida  tabo  ;'* 

trid.  Fast.  1.  557 : 

'*  ora  super  postes  affizaque  bracbia  pendent;" 

nd  the  bleaching  human  bones  which  strewed  the  bottom  of  his 
ave — ibid.  1.  558  : 

"  squalidaque  humanis  oMibus  albet  humus." 

Without  SANGUINE  added  to  it,  sicctjm  would  be  dry,  i.  e., 
ot  having  drunk  wine^  as  Cic.  in  LuculL :  "  Dormientium,  et 
inolentorum,  et  f uriosorum  visa  imbeoilliora  esse  dicebas,  quam 
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vigilantium,  tticconim,  sanorum,"  where  **8iocorum"  is  the  op-j^^^, 
site  of  "  vinolentorum."  In  our  text  sanguine  is  added  ±o 
siccuM  because  blood  was  the  ordinary  repast  of  Cacus. 
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ABSTRACTAEQUE MANU 


VAB.  LECT,  (VT.  271-2). 

HANC— 8EMPEB  I  Rom,y  Pal,  Med.  II  f  III  Serv. ;  Ven.  1470;  Ro««i- 
1473;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Phil.;  Broiwlt; 
Wakef.  ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribl^- 

HANC— SEMPKR  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED,    III  Heyne. 


VAU.  LECT.  (v8.  277). 
IXMISSA  III  Probus,  (Eeil's  ed.,  p.  46.  1.  19). 
iNNKXA  III  P.  Manut. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  279). 

IN  MENSAM  E  Rom.,  Med,  11^.  Ill  Serv. ;  Ven.  1470;  P.  Manu^ 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Po 
Wagn.  {Pruest.,  ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.  ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

IMMENSAM  I  PaL     III  Rom.  1473. 


VAB.  LECT.  (vv.  283  4). 

iNSTAURANT— AEA8  I  i?om.,  PuL,  Med.     II  J.     Ill  Serv. ;   Ven.  147 
Rom.  1473 ;  P  Manut.  ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  PhU.  ;  Bnine* 
Wakef.;   Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt. 

INSTAURANT—ARA8   OMITTED    OR   STIGMATIZED    III    Heyn^^ 
Ribb. 


AbSTRACTAEQUE    BOVES    ABIURATAEQUE    RAPlNAE    CAELO   OSTJi'-         Mj 

DUNTUR  (vv.  263-4). — Theme  and  variation  embodied  in  one.     -^^ 
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V1L1.OSAQITE  sETis  PECTORA  (vv.  266-7). — Pectora,  not  the 
breast  (for  what  had  there  been  of  extraordinary  in  a  male 
breast  covered  with  long  hairP),  but  aspectus  isso  often  else- 
wbere  the  body^  the  carcass. 

ExTiNCTOs  FAUCiBUs  IGNE8  (v8.  267). — See  S>em.  on  "  instare 
iugis. 

Ex   ILLO    CELEBRATU8    HONOS    (vS.    278),    thomo  ;    LAETIQUR 

MiNORES  SERVAYERE  DIEM,  Variation. 

Et  ERiT  QUAE  MAXIMA  SEMPER  (v8.  272). — The  reader  will 
observe  that  his  own  altar  is  not  the  first  or  only  altar  which  has 
l)ee9i  deemed  a  parte  ante  to  be  everlasting  a  parte  post. 

QuARE  AGiTE,  &0.,  .  .  .  voLENTEs  (vv.  273-5). — "Hip!  hip! 
hurra!** 

PocuLA  PORGiTE  DEXTRis  (vs.  274). — Hol4  out  your  /lands 
jrith  the  cups  in  than ;  no  doubt  towards  the  god,  i.  e.^  towards 
heaven,  saluting  Hercules  with  the  cup  held  towards  him  in 
their  outstretched  hands,  as  we  hold  out  the  hand  with  the  glass 
in  it,  toward  each  other  when  we  drink. 

CoMMUNEMQUE  vocATE  DEUM  (vs.  275). — Not  Only  was  Her- 
cules invited,  by  the  stretching  out  of  their  hands  with  the  cups 
in  them,  to  take  part  in  their  rejoicings,  but  he  was  called  upon 
mvd  voce  to  do  so.  He  does  not  come,  of  course,  and  his  share 
Df  the  wine  is  poured  out  on  the  dish  or  table  (in  mensam  laeti 
LiBANT,  vs.  279). 

If  anyone  doubts  that  this  mutatis  mutandis  is  the  very  rite, 
:he  very  communion  of  wine,  which  we  celebrate  at  the  present 
3ay,  let  him  compare  the  preceding  communemque  vocatb 
JEUM,  and  DATE  VINA  VOLENTES  and  the  succeeding  et  sacer 
:mflevit  dextram  scyphus,  with  Evang.  Matth.  S6.  27 :  kqi 
Ka^wv  TO  voTiipioVi  Kai  tvxapi<mi(Tagj  cSmiccv  avroig^  Acycui/'  ir<cr€ 
£  avTOV  Trairreg. 

HeRCULEA  BICOLOR  CUM  P0PULU8  XJMBRA  VELAVITQUE  COMAS, 

'OLiiSQUE  INNEXA  PEPENDiT  (vv.  276-7). — The  structurc  is  not 
NNBXA  FOLiis,  but  PEPENDIT  FOLiis.  Innbxa,  bound  about  his 
iead;  pependit,  hung  doicn  toith  its  leaves.  This  is  an  exact 
lesoription  of  the  Herculean  poplar  garland,  which  not  merely 
ormed  a  binding  or  circle  round  the  head,  but  having  gone 
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round  the  head  hung  down  over  each  cheek  in  the  form  of  a  Ez 
floating  string  or  ribbon,  a  sliape  easily  given  to  the  garliuii^cj 
provided  care  were  taken  to  have  it  long  enough  to  hang  do^^rn 
at  each  extremity  after  going  round  the  head.     That  this  ^^vas 
the  shape  of  the  Herculean  poplar  garland  appears  prob^lfo 
from  its  comparison  by  Ovid  to  the  Maeonian  mitra,  whioh_^  as 
we  are  informed  not  merely  by  Servius  but  by  Virgil  him^^lf^ 
had  dependent  ears  or  strings — Servius  :  "  de  quo  [pileo]  pe^Mde- 
bat  etiam  bucoarum  tegimen  ;"  Virgil,  Aen.  9.  616  :  "et  halcient 
redimicula  mitrae.    Ovid's  comparison  of  the  two  kinds  of  kead. 
dress  will  be  found  in  the  Epintle  of  Dejanira  to  HerculeSy  63  : 

ausus  es  hirsutos  mitra  redimire  capillos  : 
aptior  Herculeae  j90/7m/m«  alba  comae.'* 

For  FOLiiSQUE  iNNEXA  PEPENDiT,  oomparc  7.  351 : 

.     .     .     "  fit  tortile  collo 
aurum  ingens  coluber,  fit  longae  taenia  viiiae 
inneetitgue  conuUf** 

where  there  is  not  only  the  same  binding  of  the  hair  expreased 
by  the  same  word,  but  the  same  loose  dependent  fillet  aUo. 

FoLiis  PEPENDIT,  precisely  as  Gfim^g,  k-  STIfy  "  pendentia 
pumice,"  it  being  in  the  one  case  tlie  leaves  which  are  described 
as  hanging,  in  the  other  case  the  travertine.  Innexus,  homi 
round ^  ticined  round,  tied  round  anything  ;  in  this  place  round  the 
head.     Compare  5.  510  : 

.     .     .     **  nodoB  et  vincula  rupit 
quels  innexa  pcdem  molo  pcndcbat  ab  alto ;  ** 

8.  661 : "  tum  lactea  collo  auro  innectuntur ;^^  Ovid,  Met.  10, 378 : 
**  Laqueoque  innectere  fauces  destinat."  Voss,  confounding 
innexus  with  nexus,  and  not  aware  that  the  former  never 
has  the  signification  of  intertwined^  interwoven,  plaited  into,  but 
always  of  tied  round,  bound  round,  has  rendered  foi.iisqub  in- 
nexa PEPENDIT  "  und  durch  flochts  [viz.,  das  haarj  mit  schwe- 
bendem  laube." 

Divos  (vs.  279). — I.e.,  Herculem.     See  Rem.  on  "  Amphi- 
tryoniadae  magno  divisque,"  vs.  103. 
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DeVEXO   INTEREA   PROPIOR  FIT  VESPER  OLYMPO  (V8.  280). — 

Pbopior,  not  in  time,  but  in  place :  nearer  to  the  ground. — Com- 
pare Lucan,  6.  505  (of  the  moon  drawn  down,  deductay  towards 
the  earth  by  incantation) : 

**  et  patitur  tantos  cantu  depreaa  labores, 
donee  subpoaitas  propior  despomet  in  herlMis.'* 

Ut  prima  NOVERCAE  MONSTRA  MANU  6EMIN0SQUE  PREMENS 

ELI8ERIT  anoues  (vb.  289-90) ,  theme  and  variation  embodied  in 
one. 

MiLLE  LABORES  (v8.  291). — " MiLLE  pro  multtSj^  Servius. 
Servius  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  if  he  had  said  pro 
duodecim.  No  flattery  is  ever  hyperbolioal  either  to  the  flattered 
(whether  god  or  man)  or  to  the  flatterer. 

Tu  NUBIOENASy  INVICTE,  BIMEMBRES  HYLAEUMQUE,  PHOLUM- 

OUB  MANU  (w.  293-4). — Compare  this  singing  of  the  praises  of 
Hercules,  and  the  whole  of  this  fine  picture  of  a  religious  festi- 
val, with  the  corresponding  and  scarcely  less  fine  picture  by  Ovid 
of  the  singing  of  the  praises  of  Theseus,  and  the  festival  in  his 
honour.  Met.  7.  i33  : 

.    •    .    '*te,  maxime  Theseu, 

mirata  est  Marathon  Cretaei  sanguine  Tauri*' ; 

and,  inferior  to  neither,  chaimted  in  full  choir,  our  own  most 
admirable  Te  Deum  httdamiM. 
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OSSA  SUPER  RECUBANS  ANTRO  SEMESA  CRUENTO 
NEC  TE  ULLAE  FACIES  NON  TERRUIT  IPSE  TYPHOBUS 
ARDUUS  ARMA  TENETS  KON  TE  RATIONIS  E6ENTEM 
LERNAEUS  TURBA  CAPITUM  CIRCUMSTETIT  ANGUI8 
SALVE  VERA  lOVIS  PROLES  DECUS  ADDITE  DIVIS 


^OssA  SUPER  RECUBANS. — Where  did  he  get  the  bones  in  that 
^!egion  of  shadows  ?    Who  catered  for  him  aud  brought  him  hin 

JMEiniT,  ASNSUUU,  TOL.  III.  47 
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provender  across  tb^  Styx  P  for  that  he  was  himself  substantial 
and  required  substantial  food,  no  one  can  doubt,  and  he  de« 
voured  with  great  gusto  the  cake  the  Sibyl  was  so  thouglitfttl 
as  to  bring  with  her.  That  cake,  and  unfortunate  Pirithoufiy  aire 
the  only  food  I  ever  heard  from  any  reliaWe  authority  of  his 
getting ;  and  even  if  he  did  now  and  then  at  intervals  of  years 
or  ages  come  in  for  the  god-send  of  an  odd  Pirithous  or  an  odd 
Sibyllic  '*  offa,"  his  diet  must  have  been  of  the  lenten.  Besides, 
the  "  off  a"  had  no  bones.  So  that  to  explain  the  ossa  we  have 
as  yet  only  Pirithous  and  the  PirithoL  Is  the  omission  Virgil^s, 
or  of  Virgil's  religion  P  I  am  inclined  to  think,  of  the  latter ;  it 
being  a  common  character  of  religions  to  have  such  blanks,  and 
instead  of  being  ashamed  of,  or  embarrassed  by  them,  to  be 
proud  of  them.  See  Rem.  on  "  discite  iustitiam  moniti,*'  Ac, 
6.  620. 

NeC  TE  ULLAE  FACIES,  NON  TERRUIT  ipse  TYPHOEUS,  ARDUUSy 

ARMA  TENENSy  theme  and  variation  embodied  in  one.  Wagner 
has  removed  from  his  edition  of  Heyne  the  comma  placed  by 
preceding  editors  at  arduus,  and  joining  arduus  arma  tenens 
into  one  notion,  observes  "  Segnis  est  oratio  typhoeus,  arduus, 
ARMA  tenens.  Nou  cst  quod  quis  terreat  vinmi  fortem  arma 
tenens."  The  example  of  Wagner  has  been  followed  by  suc- 
ceeding editors,  Kibbeck  included,  and  Peerikamp  and  For- 
biger,  the  last-mentioned  of  whom  thus  interprets  the  oompomftd 
sentence  arduus  arma  tenens:  "  Hoch  iiber  ihm  die  waffen 
schn^-ingend."  For  my  part,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  arduus 
may  grammatically  be  so  joined  with  the  arma  tenens.  I 
only  deny  that  the  picture  gains  by  the  jimction.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  image  of  the  erect  towering  giant  is  wholly  lost,  and 
we  have  instead  a  description  which  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
meanest  dwarf ;  for  what  dwarf  could  not  swing  his  weapon 
high  above  his  head?  Arduus  followed  immediately  by  the 
comma  presents  to  the  mind  emphatically  the  erect  giant  (see 
Rem.  on  2.  247),  and  the  meaning  is,  Typhoeus,  enough  even 
when  unexcited  and  unarmed  to  terrify  an  ordinary  man,  did 
not,  even  although  erect  to  his  full  height  and  armed,  terrify 
Hercules.     In  other  words :   not   even  when  threatening  and 
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iUQiubg  the  offeagive  was  tall  Typhoeus  himself  a  teirror  to 
Hercules.  Compare  vs.  682,  Agrippa  represented  pn  the  Vul- 
oaaian  diield  of  Aeneas  ^*  arduus  agmen  agens,"  where,  if 
ABPUfJA  in  our  te^t  is  spoken  not  of  the  tall  figure  and  eifeot. 
attitode  of  Typhoeus,  but  of  the  height  at  which  he  holds  hia^ 
arms  above  his  head,  *'  arduus"  must  be  spoken  not  of  the  talt 
figure  and  erect  attitude  of  Agrippa  on  the  poop  or  quarter- 
deck of  his  vessel  giving  orders  to  his  soldiers,  hut  of  the.  height 
at  whidi  those  soldiers  are  commanded  or  manhalled  above  his 
besdy  quod  absurdum.  Arduus,  therefore,  is  spoken  of  the 
kngbt  and  attitude  of  Typhoeus,  and  the  comma  removed  by 
Wagner  should  be  replaced,  and  so  the  dimax,  ipse  tyfqobus — 
Axnnusr— ARMA  TENENs — ^restored. 

Arduus  is  very  commonly  used  elsewhere  by  Virgil  to  ex." 
pcftB  erect  attitude  or  tall  stature,  or  both  together^  foi.  gr,  3^ 
619  (of  Polyphemus) :  *'  ipse  arduusy  altaque  pjtilsat  sidera,"  the 
parallelism  of  which  passage  with  our  text  i?se  typhoeus 
ARDUUS  is  of  the  closest  kind,  Polyphemus  and  Typhoeus  both 
being  giants ;  5.  479  (of  Dares,  also  gigantic) : 

'*  libravit  dextra  media  inter  comua  cestAia, 
arduuSj  effractoque  illisit  in  ossa  cerebro/* 

where  **  arduus  "  is,  aa  in  our  text,  tall  atui  erects  and,  as  in  our 
text,  in  the  emphatic  position,  being  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
placed  first  word  in  the  verse,  and  referring  to  a  preceding  subject, 
and  Separated  by  a  pause  from  the  sequel.  If  Wagner  informs 
us  aa  above,  that  ipse  typhoeus,  arduus,  arma  tenens  need 
liot  terrify  a  brave  man  even  although  no  Hercules  (**  non  est 
quod  quis  terreat  virum  fortem  anna  tenens"),  a  greater  than 
even  Virgil  himself  thought  otherwise ;  for  what  does  Milton 
say  of  the  second,  the  imitated  Typhoeus?  {Par.  Lost.  U-  985)  : 

.    .    .    **  on  the  oU^eritide  Satan  alarmed, 
collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  siood, 
•  *  like  Teneriff  or  Atlas  unrrmoved ; 

his  stature  reached  the  sky,  and  on  his  croAt  * 

sat  horror  plumed ;  nor  wanted  in  his  grasp  *    r 

what  seemed  both  spear  and  shield." 

Arma  tknkxs. — Armed ;  trif/i  a  rim  in  hi^  hatidft,     OoTupare^ 
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Luoan,  1.  348  {Caesar  of  himself)  "  Arma  tenenti  omnia  dat  qui 
iusta  negat." 

NON  TE   RATION  IS  EOBNTEM   LERNAEUS  TURBA   CAPITUM   CIR- 

cuMSTETiT  ANGUis. — The  heads  were  so  numerous  that  they  met 
him  in  all  directions,  surrounded  him  like  a  orowd.  Compare 
7.  658 : 

^*  centum  angues  cinctamque  gerit  8eq)entibu8  hydram/' 

where  the  picture  is  that  of  the  hydra  with  its  ^^  (oentum)  ser- 
pentibus "  (in  our  text,  turba  cafitum)  surrounding  it  on  all 
sides,  whereas  in  our  text  the  picture  is  that  of  the  hydra  with 
its  TURBA  CAPiTUM  the  (ooutum  "  serpentibus*'  of  7^  658)  sur- 
rounding Hercules  on  all  sides. 

Vera  iovis  proles. — Vera  is  not  said  indiflFerently.  Her* 
cules  was  considered  par  excellence  the  true  or  genuine  offspring 
of  Jove,  and — as  we  say  vulgarly — no  mistake.  Compare  Eurip. 
Fragm.  Pirithous^  5  : 

c/ioi  varpis  piMP  Kpyoft  orofia  8*  HpeurXtyr, 
9cou  8ff  iroyrwrirarpof  §^€^vr  Aiof 
€firi  yap  ri\0§  iittrpi  K99rri  frpos  Acxof 
Zcvf  wf  XcXcirrai  ri}s  a\ri$fias  tnro, 
riKco  8ff  8ffvpo  #fNif  fiioM  Eupu<r9c»s* 

bIso  Aen.  6.  S22  : 

"  Anchisa  gODeittte,  deum  eertissima  proles." 

The  reason  why  Hercules  was  thus  especially  considered  as 
the  VERA  lovis  PROLES,  that  son  of  Jove  concerning  whom  there 
could  be  no  mistake,  was,  no  doubt,  that  his  exploits  were  such 
as  could  be  performed  by  none  but  the  Son  of  the  Most  High. 
Accordingly,  the  epithet  is  applied  to  him  in  our  text  imme- 
diately after  the  enumeration  of  his  exploits,  as  if  the  words 
of  the  priests  had  been :  "  thou  who  performedst  these  wonders 
art  truly  the  offspring  of  Jove ;  canst  not  have  been  begotten 
by  less  than  the  Divine  Majesty,  the  Omnipotent  Himself." 
The  conclusion  of  the  verse  is  the  amplification,  summing  up, 
and  climax  of  the  same  argument,  decus  addite  divis — "  thou, 
the  performer  of  these  exploits,  being  thyself  now  translated  to 
heaven,  addest  to  its  glory ;  the  gods  themselves  were  never  b^ 
much  gods  as  now  that  thou  art  reckoned  among  them."    Com- 
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Ovid,  Met.  2, 1^2  (Apollo  to  Phaethon,  who  had  required 
icher  from  him  that  he  was  his  son) : 

.    .     .     **• '  nee  tu  meus  esse  neg^ 
dignu$  es ;  et  Clymene  veros,*  ait  *  edidit  ortut* "; 

Aen,  k'  11  (Dido,  judging  from  Aeneas's  words  and  looks 
his  origin  oould  be  nothing  less  than  divine) : 

"  quern  sese  ore  ferens !  quam  forti  pectore  et  armis ! 
credo  equidem,  nee  vanajide$^  genus  esse  deorum,** 

t  is  perhaps  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected  that  the  argu- 
used  by  the  Salian  priests  to  satisfy  themselves  and  their 
pies  that  the  object  of  their  worship  was  verily  and  indeed 
on  of  Jupiter  should  be  found  in  most  other  oultuses  whether 
nt  or  modem ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  and 
0  be  expected  coincidence,  that  a  wife  of  Hercules,  hapless 
nira  herself,  should  in  an  apostrophe  to  her  reputed  mother, 
lea,  prove  herself  by  a  like  argument  to  be  verily  and  indeed 
AUghter  of  that  impious  woman  :  "Nobody  but  the  daugh- 
:  Althaea  could  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  I  am  guilty; 
fore,  I  am  the  daughter  of  Althaea."  Nobody  but  the  son 
.piter  could  perform  the  wonders  which  Hercules  has  per- 
3d ;  therefore  Hercules  is  the  son  of  Jupiter.  See  Senec. 
.  Oef.  9If5  (Dejanira  speaking) : 

<<  merui  manus  praebere  turbioibus  tuis 
quaecunque  regem  Thessalum  torques  rota, 
effodiat  avidus  hinc  et  hinc  vultur  fibras. 
vacet  una  Danais ;  has  ego  explebo  vices, 
laxato  nianos.     recipe  me  comitem  tui, 
Phusiaca  coniux.    peior  haec,  peior  tuo 
utroque  dextra  est  scelere,  seu  mater  nocens, 
seu  dira  soror  es.    adde  me  comitem  tuis, 
Threicia  coniux,  sceleribus.     gnatam  tuam. 
Althaea  mater,  recipe  ;  nunc  veram  tuam 
agm»ee  proUm,     quid  tamen  tantum  manus 
vestrae  abstulerunt.*' 

ECUS  ADDiTE  Divis. — Ornament  of  the  gods^  thou  that  onia- 
st  the  goilSy  oniamentest  the  society  of  heaven.  The  notion  is 
f  an  additional  person  in  lieaven,  but  of  a  person  whose 
Qce  in  heaven  is  an  oruameut  to  heaven.     The  addition  to 
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iMaTOB  is  act  tibfot  of  s  ii0#  person  or  n^  ffod^  hot  d  wmam 
I. «.,  grace  and  beauty;  Oompaape  1.  ^6 : '*  quale  iiuaivi 
ebori  decm^^  where  grace  and  beauty  (polish)  are  added  to  i 
by  the  haildii  of  the  worinnaiiy  ]ttrt  aa  in  our  text  graoe 
beauty  are-  added- to  the  spoiety  of  heaven  by  the  preeeooe  »_ 
Hercules;  Mitnil.  3.  25 : 

..."  facile  eit  veatifl  dare  vela  teoundiiy 
feoimdumqne  eolum  variai  agitare  per  ai:tea, 
Miroqiie  at^tu  ektri  0keH$  ttiifrt^  cum  nidia  ipsa 
materiM  niteat," 


Where  we  have  the  similar  addition  by  worknucnship  cf 

and  beiMty  to  the  already  handsoitre  gold  -and  itdiy. 

'similar  to  the  oompliilient  here  pdd  to  iHcArcutos,  *vik.,  Aisi        iffi 

presenoe  in  heaVen  is  an  omamebt  to  it,  is  the  dompl&tieMtXi   ^i| 

by  If anilius  to  Augustus,  vis.,  that  heaven  wotild  inteeaae  mmni 

flotxridi  tad  become  greater  when  it  came  to  be  govenied     Ij^ 

him  ;  Aiiron.  U*  ^SU  : 


iam  faoit  ipee  [homo]  deoi,'iiiittitque  ad  ttdeia  namen, 
mains  et  Augutto  crescet  sub  principe  caelum^" 


■  "I 
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CONSONAT — COLLKM 

VAR.  LECT,  (vs.  388). 

ROMANO  I  Bom,  II 1^.   Ill  Rom.  1473 ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Hcdns. ;  N.  Hem 
(1670) ;  Phil. ;  Burm. ;  Hejne ;  Brunck ;  Wakef . ;  Pott. 

KOXANi  I  Pa/.,  Aed,    II  1%.     in  Yom;  Wogn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  186 
Pecrlk. ;  I^d. ;  Haupt ;  Kibb. 


The  same  locality  being  spoken  of  in  colles,  with  reape 
its  conformation^  and  in  nemus  with  respect  to  its  dothin/ 
Bern,  on  vs.  216),  the  sentence 

COM0ONAT  OSUIB  N>:NV8  8TMEP1TI',  CULL£8QVr  KEKVLTAST 

is  to  be  regarded  as  theme  and  variation. 
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Capiturque  L0CI8  (v8.  311). — Exaotly  as  we  say  in  English: 
Is  taken  with  the  places,  i.e.,  is  captivated^  or  charmed^  tcith  them. 
Compare  Prav.  6.  25 :  "  Lust  not  after  her  beauty  in  thine 
heart ;  neither  let  her  take  thee  with  her  eyelids." 

Primus  ab  abtuerio  venit  -saturnus  olympo,  arma  lovis 
lugiens,  et  regnis  exul  ademptis ;  is  genus  indodile  ao  dispersum 
montibus  altis  oomposuit  (vv.  319-322). — To  be  imderstood 
exactly  as  if  primus  were  primiun  or  primd  mid  is,  et.  First 
came  Saturn  from  aetheieal  Olympus  .  .  .  and  made  amenable, 
and  introduced  order  amongst  the  intractable  crew.  That  this 
is  the  true  interpretation  appears  dearly  from  tum  (vs.  328), 
which  in  plain  prose  would  have  been  preceded  not  by  primus 
bi^  primtLm.  The  difficulty  of  the  English  reader  both  here 
and  at  verse  5  of  the  first  book,  where  also  **  primus"  is  used  in 
the  sense  oiprimimij  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  in  Eng- 
lish the  adjective  Jirst  cannot  even  in  poetry  be  used  for  tlie 
adverb /r«^. 

Et  GARMENXALEM  ROMANO  NOMINE  PORTAM,  QUAM  MEMO* 
RANT,    NYMPHAB  PRISCUM   CARMBNTIS   HONOREM   (w.  338-9).— 

Priscum,  not  merely  ancienty  but  very  ancient^  aboriginal^  primi- 
tive^  old-fashioned  ;  a  proper  epithet  for  a  building  the  existence 
of  which  dated  from  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  mean- 
ing being  that  Evander  pointed  out  to  Aeneas  a  gate  of  Pallan- 
teum  which  had  received  its  name  from  his  (Evander's)  mother, 
and  which  in  later  times  became  a  Homan  celebrity,  imder  the 
name  of  Carmentalis,  Garmenta  being  the  name  by  which  the 
Homans  thought  proper  to  call  Nicostrata,  the  mother  of  Evan- 
der. 

£oMANo  NOMINE  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editors  down  to 
Wagner.  Wagner,  in  his  edition  of  Heyne,  has  turned  romano 
into  ROMANi,  partly  on  the  authority  of  the  Medicean,  and  partly 
**ne  haec  et  carmentalem — fortam  e  verbo  monstrat  suspensa 
f  aciant  legentes,  sed  proximo  demum  versu  absolvi  orationem 
Beniiant."  How  Uttle  the  authority  of  the  Medicean  per  se  is 
to  be  depended  on  these  commentaries  have  afforded  sufficient 
proof,  and  the  second  argument,  if  of  any  weight  at  al],  ^nbould 
be  equally  applicable  to  the  exactly  corresponding  pu.»:Miige, 
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Georg.  3,  1U6  -' 

'*  est  lucoB  Silari  circa  ilicibusque  virentem 
pluribus  Alburnum  volitaiu,  cui  nomen  asilo," 

•where  readers  are  in  precisely  the  same  danger  of  siipposmg  the 
Bense  to  close  with  the  close  of  the  verse  as  they  are  with  respect 
to  our  text,  and  where  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  by  any  change 
of  the  reading,  any  helping  hand  of  grammarian,  any  breaking 
up  of  the  peccant  line  into  as  many  segments  as  it  has  words,  to 
obviate  the  danger,  and  force  the  reader,  will  he  nil  he,  to  judge 
aright.  Ah !  naughty  Virgil,  so  to  insist  on  writing  poetry  and 
not  prose,  even  at  the  risk  that  your  reader  may  suppose  him- 
self come  to  the  end  of  a  sentence  wliile  he  is  yet  distant  from 
it  by  the  length  of  two  entire  words,  and  this  not  once  nor  twioe, 
but  one  hundred  times  in  the  course  of  your  work ;  just  as  if 
you  took  a  pleasure  in  disappointing  and  annoying  us ;  first 
leading  us  wrong,  and  then  laughing  at  our  error!  There  is 
only  one  excuse  for  you,  and  that  is,  tliat  other  poets  just  as 
good  as  you,  or  better,  have  done  the  same  thing. 
HiNC  (vs.  342). — Eic  rouTov,  Angl.  next. 

LUCUM   INGENTEM,    QUEM    ROMULUS   ACER  ASYLUM   RETTULFr 

(vv.  342-3). — "  Eettulit  est  appeUacit,^^  Heyne.  No  ;  Servius 
is  right :  "  Fecit  ad  imitationem  Atheniensis  Asyli."  Compare 
6-  596 : 

**  hunc  morem,  hos  cursus,  atque  haec  certaroina  pnmua 
Ascanius,  I/ongam  muri^  quum  cingeret  Albaro, 

where  there  is  no  word  about  the  name.  Keferre  is  to  repeat 
in  any  manner y  either  by  name,  or  by  representation  of  the  thing 
itself.  When  it  is  the  former,  it  must  be  so  specially  stated,  as 
12.  348 : 

*'  nomine  avum  referenf^  animo  manibusque  pai*entem,'* 

where  we  have  in  the  former  part  of  the  line  the  repetition  of 
the  name,  in  the  latter  that  of  the  disposition  and  the  deeds.  In 
our  text,  there  being  no  mention  of  any  specialty  in  respect  of 
which  the  repetition  is  made,  we  must  conclude  that  the  repeti- 
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tion  is  general,  t. «.,  that  it  is  the  thing  itself,  the  Asylum, 
whioh,  like  the  Lttdus  Troia^i^  is  repeated,  t.  e.^  imitated  from 
a  previous  example. 

Parrhasio  dictum  panos  de  more  lycaei  (vv.  343-4). — 
"  Nomen  gerens  Panos  Lycaei,"  Heyne.  "  Id  Lupercal  a  lupis 
appellasse  Bomani  dicuntur,  eo  more  in  hoc  nomine  usi,  quo 
Graeci,  qui  Panem  Lycaeum  a  yocabulo  Xukoc  (non  a  cogno- 
mini  monte)  nomen  habuisse  ferebant,"  Wagner  [Praest.).  No, 
I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  there  is  a  ''  mos  nomiuis."  If 
one  name  is  taken  from  another,  it  is  always  from  the  name  or 
nomen  itself  it  is  taken,  not  from  any  ntos  of  the  name.  The 
name  is  accordingly  here  taken  not  from  the  mos  of  the  name, 
but  from  that  Arcadian  mos^  that  popular  custom  from  which 
the  Arcadians  gave  the  name  Lycaeus  to  Pan.  From  that 
custom,  continued  among  themselves,  the  Bomans  gave  the 
similar  name  lupercal  [Xvkoq  and  lupus  being  only  different 
forms  of  the  same  word)  to  the  place  in  which  the  ancient 
Arcadian  mos  was  celebrated  among  them. 

Testaturque  locum  et  lethum  docet  hospitis  argi  (vs. 
346.) — How  has  it  happened  that  neither  Heyne  nor  Wagner — 
how  has  it  happened,  still  more  strange,  that  not  even  Servius 
in  his  long  philological  mythological  diatribe  on  Argiletum,  has 
taken  notice  of  this  line  in  its  philological  character,  that  not 
one  of  the  three  usually  so  minutely  observant,  so  unreservedly 
communicative  critics,  has  thought  proper  to  inform  his  anxious 
and  inquisitive  reader  that  one  good  half  of  this  line  is  purely 
etymological  P  How  has  it  happened  that  Wagner  has  contented 
himself  respecting  the  etymology  of  the  word  about  which 
Servius  has  so  much  queried,  with  the  mere  ipse  dixit  "  Argile- 
tum (Argi-lethimi),"  that  Servius  has  not  been  eager  to  show 
either  that  Yirgil's  derivation  of  the  word  was  right,  or  that 
TirgiVs  derivation  of  the  word  was  wrong,  or  at  least  what 
Tirgil's  derivation  of  the  word  was,  and  that  Heyne  has  abso- 
lutely taken  no  manner  of  notice  either  of  Yirgil's  derivation  of 
the  word  or  of  the  word  itself  at  all  P  No  matter,  after  all,  how 
it  has  happened,  for  the  lacuna  has  been  well  filled  up  by  that 
perhaps  best  of  all  Virgil's  commentators,  La  Cerda  :  "  Coniunxit 
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oannine  superiore  '  Argilethum/  dissolvit  in  hoCj  ist^i/m  docet 
HOSFiTis  ARcn.     Ita  dissolvit  Mart.  1.  118  : 

*  Argi  nempe  soles  subire  lethum  ; ' 

et  2.  17 : 

'  ^r^ique  lethum  muUus  obsidet  sutor.'  " 

Testaturque  locum. — "  lurat  non  sua  culpa  iiira  hospitii 
esse  violata ;  vel  in  testimonium  ducit  nomen  loci,  vel  detesta- 
tur,"  Servius.  "  Testatur,  simpliciter  pro  monstraf^**  Heyne. 
Not  one  of  the  whole  four  interpretations  is  the  right  one.  Evan- 
der  cafh  the  place  to  mtness  that  the  story  he  has  told  Aeneas  is 
true  ;  in  other  words,  says  to  the  place :  "  Thou,  0  place,  which 
sawest  the  thing  happen,  knowest  that  I  say  true,  and  if  thou 
hadst  a  tongue  wouldst  say  so."  The  place  where  a  thing  has 
happened  is  naturally,  not  to  say  poetically,  called  to  bear  wit- 
ness as  to  what  happened,  5.  803  : 

**  neo  minor  in  terns,  Xanthum  Simoentaqve  Uttor, 
Aeneae  mibi  cura  tui ;  '* 

Victor  "ELxigo,  Notre  Damey  11,  1:  "*Si  ces  pierres  pouvaient 
parler,'  murmura-t-il,  '  oui,  elles  diraient  que  voild  un  homme 
bien  malheureux'  "  ["  These  walls,  if  they  could  speak,  would 
tell  thee  so"]  ;  just  as  the  sun,  or  the  moon,  or  the  God  which 
sees  all  things,  is  appealed  to,  to  give  similar  evidence,  Eurip. 
Iph,  in  AuL  365  : 

otnos  auros  €<rriy  ai$r]p  os  ra8'  riKovirty  <rt$w. 

Testatur  et  docet  (instead  of  docet  et  testatur)  is  our  author's 
usual  vrmpov  Trponpuv. 

CaPITOLIA   .  .    .    AUREA    NUNC,    OLIM    SYLVESTRIBUS    HORRIDA 

DUMis  (vv.  347-8). — "  AuREA  simpliciter  esse  muito  anro  onuituy 
nemo  dubitet."  No,  it  would  then  be  aurata,  Aurea  is  here 
entirely  metaphorical,  as  "  aurea  aetas,"  "  aureus  sol,"  "  aurea 
Phoebe,"  "aureus  Saturnus,"  " aui*ea  Venus,"  "aurea  saecula," 
"  aurea  Boma;"  and  as  in  English  "golden  hopes,"  "  golden 
promises,"  &c. 

IaM    TLM    KELIOIO    rAVlUOS   TERRFBAT    A(iUEsTEb    DIRA    LOCI 


Sk 
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.  349-50) y  theme ;  iam  tum  silvam  8AXumqub  trembbant, 
filiation. 

Hoc  NBMU8,  HUNC,  INQUIT,  FRONDOSO  VERTICE   COLLEM  (V8. 

). — ^The  same  locality  being  spoken  of,  first  as  nemus,  and 
^lien  ab  frondoso  vertice  collem  (see  Bern,  on  vs.  215),  the 
eentence  is  to  be  regarded  as  theme  and  variation  embodied  in 
one. 


354. 


AEOIDA  CONCUTERET  DEXTRA  NIMBOSQUE  CIERKT 


VAn.  LECT,  [pmtei,'] 

ookcuteret  •  DEXTBA  NiMBOS  UI  Serv. ;  p.  Manut. ;  Heync  ;  Brunck. 

cokcuteret  bextba  •    NixBos  I  PaL^  Med,    II  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670) ;  Burm. ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Voss ;  Lad. 

coircuTERET  BiXTRA  N1XB08  HI  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


The  picture  is  of  Jupiter  shaking  his  aegis,  and  so  producing 
the  thunder-storm — nimbos,  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain.  It 
is  a  copy  of  the  picture  in  the  Iliad  (4.  166)  : 

TijcrJ*  awarris  Kortvr' 

nnrhere  Eustathius :  To  Sc  cTTfaciiy,  ohotov  Aio^  ottXov  riivaiyiSa 
*ivai  S19A01.  ov  fifiv  jSAtinicov.  ov  yap  /JoXXcc.  acio/uci/ii  Sc  ck^o/Sci. 
Eptfivtiv  ii  XtyH  Ttfv  aicoTuvriv  airo  rov  epifio^.  ovtio  Se  icai  airo 
Tov  (Tf/jcii  yivarai  to  aefivovy  rpowti  rov  /3  ecc  M*  ffipi  Sc  rtic 
myiSog,  irpoysypawTai  piv  oXiyov  ti  ev  r>)  aXtpa  parpiMtSui,  iTkpwOi 
w  ypatfuitritai  KaXXioy,  ivravda  Sc  Toaovruv  kqi  /lcoi/oi/  pifnov, 
9}u  TotpkpvovTn^  atyiSinj  i/c^o«;  vTrtptftaiVH  aurr/i'  uvai  nvKvov  kqi 
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KoraiyiSctiSec-  Angry  Jupiter,  shaking  his  aegis,  and  his  aegis 
vomitiDg  forth  lightnings,  clouds,  and  tempests,  is  at  onoe  a 
personifioation  and  an  etiology  of  the  thunderstorm.  Partial 
sketches  of  tliis  personification  and  etiology  occur  every  now 
and  then  among  the  writers  of  antiquity,  as  Sil.  12.  334 : 

*'  ille  [lupiter]  trucem  belli  nubem  saevasque  procellas 
in  Libyan)  nolenter  aget.     spectabitis  ipsi 
aegida  turbato  qtiatientem  in  praelia  mundo/* 


Id.  8.  652 : 


"  axe  super  medio,  Libyes  a  parte,  eorusca€ 
in  Latium  venere/aeegf  ruptusque  fragore 
horrisono  poliu,  et  vuUub  patuere  Totianlis, 


»f 


Id.  1.  252 : 


**  spectarunt  Poeni,  tremiiitque  exereitus  Astur 
torquentem  quum  tela  loveniy  perm tjr^aque  n%mbi$ 
fulminaf  et  excuBsos  ventorum  flatibus  ignet 
turbato  transiret  equo.' 


»» 


Id.  12.  720 : 


.     .     .     **  quantus 
aegida  commoveat  nimboa  flammanque  yomentsm 


lupiter." 

Val.  Flacc.  3.  91 : 

"  caeruleo  veluti  cum  Jnppifer  ngmine  uubem 
rottstituit ;  certant  Zephyri,  fruBtraque  rigeutoiu 
pulsat  utrimque  Nutun  :  pendent  mortalia  longo 
conla  metu,  quibus  ilia  fretis,  quibus  incidat  arvig." 

Claud,  in  Eutrop,  2,  J 60  (of  Mars) : 

*'  sic  fatus,  elipeoy  quantum  vix  ipse  deonim 
arbiter,  infesto  cum  percutit  aethera  [aegida ^  Heins.]  nimho 
intonuit.*' 

Id.  llapL  ProH.  3,  60  (Jupiter  threatening  any  god  who  mig^ 
dare  to  dispute  his  will)  : 

•*  sentiet  iratam  procul  aegida ^  sentiet  ictum 
fithninisy  et  genitum  divina  sorte  pigebit 
optabitque  moid.'* 
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Sil.  1.  134 : 

**  heu!  quaenam  subids  horrescit  turbida  nimbis 
tempestas,  ruptoque  polo  micat  igneiis  aether ! 
magxui  parent  Superi.    Tonat  alti  regia  caeli, 
bellantemque  lovem  cemo/ 


»> 


Xoannes  LydiiB  de  Ostentis,  Uh>  AiyiSeQ  ye  fitiv  Xtyovrai  oi 
^Kepavvoi]  tv  (ruorpo^v)  irupog  ^Cfio/icevof.  Tavrri  aiyiSa  An 
irepiTiOriaiv  o  Xoyoc»  otovu  rov  atpa  KaraiyiSoQ  icai  avaaHafjiov 
aiTtov  vapaiviTTOfiivo^. 

As  here  Jupiter,  with  his  aegis,  so  Ovid,  Met.  1.  268^  Notus, 
with  the  mere  squeeze  of  his  hand,  presses  the  thunder  and 
rain  out  of  the  clouds : 

"  utque  manu  lata  pendentia  nubila  prestii, 
fit  fragor,  hinc  densi  f  unduntur  ab  aethere  nimbi." 

The  same  subject,  viz.,  Jupiter  thundering  from  the  bare 
Tarpeiau  rock  before  he  had  a  temple  on  it,  treated  by  Proper- 
tiusy  4.  1 : 

**  Tarpeiusque  pater  nuda  de  rupe  tonabat,*' 

fails  to  produce  the  lively  impression  produced  by  our  text, 
mainly,  as  I  think,  on  account  of  the  total  omission  by  Pro- 
pertius  of  the  image  of  the  aegis.  It  is  not  the  thundering 
god  who  makes  the  great  impression  on  the  imagination — 
thundering  gods  are  common-place  enough  and  belong  to  all 
religions — ^but  it  is  the  god  thundering  with  his  aegis  (aegida 

OONCUTERBT  DEXTRA). 

CoNCUTERET. — Shake  violently^  concuss.  Hegesippus,  6,  37 
(quoted  by  Vales,  ad  Ammian.  21.  2) :  *^  Namque  is  sucoessu 
laetus  certaminis  dum  tripudiat  atque  exsultat,  conciissoque 
difpeo  simul  ac  gladio  proludit."  The  shield  was  used  not 
merely  as  a  defensive  but  an  offensive  weapon  also,  was  rotated 
and  moved  about  in  every  direction ;  antagonists  were  struck 
and  thrown  down  with  it,  and  the  use  of  it  was  taught  and 
practised  like  the  sword  exercise,  Yeget.  2.  14 :  "  Qui  dimicare 
gladio,  et  scutum  rot  are  doctissime  noverit,  qui  omnem  artem 
didioerit  armaturae  ; "  Id.  4.  1 :  "  Norit  iactare  scutumy  et  obli- 
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quis  iotibus  venientia  tela  defleotere ;''  Sidon.  Panegjfr.  mi 
iorian,  At^ff.  5.  2Jf8 : 

Indhi^  €t  intortM prMoedera  ialtibiis  kastat ;" 

Ammian.  21.  2 :  "Cum  apud  Parisios  adhuo  Caesar  luL 
qnaiieM  Mcuium  variiB  motilms  exeioeretiir  in  oampo,  aad 
queifl  orbis  erat  oompaginatuSy  in  yanom  ezonnsis,  ansa  M 
setatsola.'' 

CONCUTERBT  DEXTRA,  not  CIBRET  DEXTRA ;  nO  fesS  <m  aO( 

of  the  reasone  assigned  by  Wagner,  than  (a)  on  aooonnt  c 
beUer  ibjttixnns,  the  iotua  of  the  voice  falling  on  the  ftrst  &y] 
of  DEXTRA,  not  on  the  last  of  concuteret  ;  [b)  in  orier  to  > 
the  o/Liocor Acvroir  £RET,l  eret  ;  and  (c)  in  order  t)uit  the 
ing  of  the  thoiider-atonn  (MiMBoa  cixrbt)  may  be  assign 
its  acknowledged  causei  the  shaking  of  the  aegis  (aeoida 
cuteret),  not  to  Jnpiter^s  right  hand  (dextra)  operatfa 
some  unexplained  way. 

Concuteret,  cieret,  describe  not  two  distinct  actio 
Jupiter,  but  one  single  aetien,  the  production  ei  the  thu 
storm,  this  being  the  consequence  of  the  shaking  of  the  aeg 
if  Yirgil  had  said  imcBos  cieret  concutiendo  aeoiba  dk 
Ciere  nimbos  is  simply  to  raise^  make^  produce  nimbi  (L 
thunder^  lighten^  andrain\  as  12.  103, "  ciere  mugitus"  is  to 
bellomngsy  i.e.,  to  belhto  ;  and  6.  468,  ^'  lacrymas  ciere,"  tc 
tedrsy  i.  e.,,^<>  mep;  and  as  "  ciere  minas,"  of  the  aegis  it8< 
Seneca,  Here.  Fur.  901 : 

'*'  Mligera  PaUas,  euiiu  in  laev«  eiH 
«^it  fmew  jore  saxifico  mtiMM/* 

is'fe  threaten.    See  Bern,  ou'*' lacrymas  ciebat,"  6.  468. 

NiORAKTEM. — ^Hie  tpifivnv  of  Homer,  II.  h-  167j  q 
above. 
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362-383 


HAKC — ^KOGO 


VAK.  LECT,  (t8.  369). 

•«"ox — ALI8  connected  with  the  preceding  111  by  La  Cerda ;  Burm. ;  Hejne ; 
Brunck ;  Wakef. 

>5~ox — A  LIS  connected  with  the  following,  and  made  to  begin  a  new  para- 
graph ni  by  Lad. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Keyn.,  ed.  1849,  and  1861);  Bibb. 

P.  Manutius  places  a  period  both  at  fr8AE  and  alis,  and  so  leaves  the  reader 
to  connect  Nox  ruit  either  with  the  preceding  or  the  succeeding  as  he 
fikes  best. 


Haec  limii^a  victor  ALCIDE9  8UBIIT  (vv.  362-3),  theme;  hakc 
ILLUM  KEGiA  CEPiT,  Variation. 

AuDE,  HosPEs,  coNTEMNERE  OPES  (v8.  364). — Compare  Juve- 
nal, II.  60: 

**  nam  cum  sis  conviva  mihi  promissuB,  habebb 
Evandrum,  venies  Tj-rinthius." 

Te  quoque  dignum  finge  DEO  (vv.  364-5). — ^'Gomponete 
[et  forma]  in  similitudinem  numinis  .  .  •  sane  quidam  peg  pro 
immartalitate  dictum  volunt,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  ^'  Compone  te, 
mentemqua  informa,  ad  similitudinem  numinis,''  Hejne,  fol* 
lowed  by  Forbiger.  Both  interpretations  quite  wide  of  the 
mark,  the  meaning  being  very  plainly  ^^  worthy  of  the  god  from 
whom  you,  no  less  than  Aloides,  are  derived,"  the  god  meant 
being  Jupiter,  the  father  of  Aloides,  and  grandfather  of  Aeneas; 
in  other  words,  "  show  yourself  no  less  wcnrthy  than  Aloides  of 
the  blood  of  Jupiter  which  runs  in  your  veins  as  it  did  in  thoset. 
ofAIddes."    SoSil.  6.  536: 

**  tu  quoque,  care  puer,  dignum  te  nnngnine  tanto 
ftiigere  ne  copsa,  atque  humentoj?  ooniprime  fletus." 


r 
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Bebusque  yeni  non  asper  eoenis  (vs.  365). — ^Ab  a  G(«naan 
would  say :  "  Niram  rait  unserer  besoheidenen  bewirthung  vor- 
lieb." 

StRATISQUE  LOCAVIT  EFFULTUM  F0LII8  ET  PELLE  LIBT8TIDIS 
I7RSAE    (VV.   367-8). — Not    LOCAVIT    EFFULTUM    STRATIS    FOLIIS, 

but  STRATIS  LOCAVIT  EFFULTUM  FOLiis— he  plaoed  him  on  a 
mattress,  where  he  rested  on  or  was  supported  by  leaves  (viz., 
the  leaves  with  which  the  mattress  was  stuffed),  and  by  a  bear's 
skin,  viz.,  a  bear's  skin  which  was  thrown  over  the  mattress ; 
and  so  Voss. 

The  verse  nox  ruit,  et  fuscis  tellurem  amplectitur  axis 
(369)  belongs  most  undoubtedly  to  the  preceding,  not  to  the 
succeeding;  winds  up,  not  opens.  Aeneas  is  laid  upon  his 
mattress :  night  falls  and  envelopes  the  world :  we  leave  Aeneas 
sleeping,  enveloped  in  the  darkness,  and  go  off  to  another  soene, 
where  other  events  are  going  on  on  the  same  night. 

YOLCANUM  alloquitur,  thalamoque  haec  coniuois  aurbo 
incipit,  et  dictis  divinum  aspirat  amorem  (vv.  372,  373). — 
One  single  act  regarded  under  three  different  aspects ;  therefore 
theme,  and  two  variations. 

Dum  bello  argolici  vastabant  peroama  reoes  DBBrrA, 
CASURASQUE  iNiMicis  lONiBus  ARCEs  (w.  374,  376). — ^Theme 
and  variation  embodied  in  one,  peroama  debfta,  and  casuras 
iNiMicis  lONiBus  ARCES  being  only  different  views  of  the  one 
single  object. 

NoN  ULLUM  AUXILIUM  MISERIS,  NON  ARMA  ROGAVl  ARTIS 
OPISQUE    TUAE;    NEC    TE,    CARISSIME    CONIUX,    INCA88UMVB   TUOS 

voLui  EXERCERE  LABOREs. — AuxiLiUM  and  ARMA  being  only 
different  views  of  one  and  the  same  thing,  non  ullum  auxi- 

LIUM  MISERIS,  and  non  ARMA    ROOAVI   ARTIS  OPISQUE  TUAB,  are 

to  be  regarded  as  theme  and  variation  embodied  in  one.  In  the 
same  manner,  te  and  tuos  la  bores  being  virtually  one  and  the 
same,  nec  te,  incassumve  tuos  volui  exercers  laborbs  are 
al$o  to  be  regarded  as  embodied  theme  and  variation.  For  the 
same  reason  the  former  embodied  theme  and  variation  stands 
to  the  latter  embodied  theme  and  variation  in  the  relation  of 
theme  and  variation. 
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Nec  te,  &o.,  .  .  .  ORIS  (vv.  377-381). — As  it  seems  to  me,  a 
very  ill-elaborated  passage,  both  in  respect  of  sound  and  sense. 
In  respect  of  sound,  first,  because  of  the  pause  uniformly  occur- 
ling  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  and  nowhere  else,  for  the  space  of 
four  consecutive  verses ;  and  secondly,  because  of  the  occurrence 
within  the  space  of  the  same  four  consecutive  verses  of  three  so 
similar  verse-endings  as  -ores,  -orem,  and  -oris  :  and  in  respect 
of  sense,  first,  because  two  of  those  three  verse-endings,  viz., 
-ores  and  -orem,  are  at  the  same  time  the  endings  of  different 
inflexions  of  one  and  the  same  word,  viz.,  labor ^  used  in  senses 
neither  sufficiently  one  and  the  same  to  please  by  their  one- 
ness, nor  sufficiently  different  to  please  by  their  contrast ;  and 
secondly,  because  the  subject  of  the  verse 

NUNC  I0VI8  IMPBRIIR  RUTULORUM  CONBTITIT  OHI8, 

in  other  words,  the  nominative  to  the  verb  constitit  is  by  no 
possibility  to  be  made  out  from  the  construction  or  grammatical 
connexion  of  the  words,  but  is  left  to  be  inferred  as  best  it  may 
from  the  previous  or  subsequent  history. 

SuppLEX  VENio  (vs.  382),  theme ;  sanctum  mihi  numen 
ARM  A  ROGO,  Variation. 

Numen,  not  deity  or  divinity,  but  self-originating,  indepen- 
dent will  and  pleasure ;  that  will  or  pleasure  whether  of  man  or 
god  which  grants  or  refuses,  and  to  which  accordingly  all  prayer 
is  specially  addressed.  See  Rem.  on  "numine  laeso,"  1. 12,  and 
**  numen  lunonis,'*  1.  52.  Therefore  Venus  asks  arms  for  her 
8on,  not  from  Vulcan,  not  from  Mulciber,  not  from  the  Igni- 
potent,  but  from  a  numen  which  is  to  her  holy,  sanctum  mihi 
kumen  rogo.  Nothing  can  be  more  proper,  nothing  more  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  scene,  than  this  throwing  off  of  the  wife 
and  assumption  of  the  worshipper.  At  verse  668  of  the  first 
book  we  find  the  same  wily  goddess  using  similar  tactics,  for  the 
attainment  of  similar  purpose.  Here  the  worshipper  of  her  hus- 
band, she  is  there  the  worshipper  of  her  son,  whose  "numina" 
she  coaxes  as  lovingly  as  ever  even  in  the  most  approved  system 
of  religious  polity,  goddess  mamma  coaxed  numina  of  little, 
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spoiled  pet  of  god -son  : 

**  natc,  meae  vires,  moa  magna  potentia,  solus 
nate,  patris  siimmi  qui  tela  Typhoia  temnis, 
ad  le  confugio  et  supplex  tna  mtmina  posoo.'* 


383-402. 

TK — KLECTKO 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  402). 

POTEST  ELECTRO  I  Rom,^  PuLy  Picrius.  Ilk  Probus  (Keil's  ed.,  p.  11, 
1.  16) ;  Politian ;  G.  Fabric. ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Hcins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Heyne;  Bmnck;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  HejTi.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt; 
MUller  (ad  Fest  Fragm.  e  cod.  Farn.,  p.  240) ;  Ribb. 

POTESTUft  H  Pierius  ("  potestur  otnnino  in  codd.  aliquot  antiquis  reperittir, 
in  Romano  tamen  et  in  quibusdam  aliis  codd.  ipsa  vetastate  venerabili- 
bus  potest  habetur"). 


FiLiA  NEREi  and  tithonia  coxiux  being  one  and  the  same 
person,  te  filia  nerei,  te  potuit  lacrymis  tithonia  flkctere 
coNiux  (vv.  383-4),  is  to  be  considered  as  embodied  theme  and 
variation. 

Qui  coEANT  ropULi  (v8.  385),  theme  ;  quae  moenia  ci.ausis 
FERRUM  ACUANT  PORTis,  Variation. 

AsPICE    QUI  COEANT   POPULI,  QUAE   MOENIA   CLAUSIS   FERRUM 
ACUANT   PORTIS,  IN  ME   EXCIDIUMQUE   MEORUM  (vV.  385-386). 

Sadly  aggrieved  goddess  !  Did  ever  anyone  hear  of  such  bar- 
barous treatment?  Yes,  I  once  heard  of  something  similar. 
The  people  of  Japan  are  said  to  have  acted  pretty  much  in  the 
same  way  towards  a  nation  which  came  to  them  across  five 
thousand  miles  of  sea  for  the  sole  purpose  of  benefiting  them. 
They  shut  their  gates,  vowed  they  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  and  when  their  visitors  would  not  be  put  oif,  coolly 
set  themselves  down  to  manufacture  Armstrong  guns  and  Con- 
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greve  rockets  and  turn  tliem  against  the  friends  who  had  come 
from  the  farthest  end  of  the  earth  solely  to  oblige  and  do 
them  good,  and  teach  them  the  arts  of  civilization,  espedally  tp 
drink  rum,  read  the  Bible,  and  take  English  calicoes  in  ex- 
change for  golden  ingots.  Except  this  Japanese  brutality  and 
the  savage  reception  the  American  Indians  gave  Fizarro  and 
his  followers,  I  certainly  never  heard  of  conduct  to  be  com- 
pared with  this  of  the  Latins  towards  people  who  unasked  had 
brought  them  new  gods  and  required  nothing  from  them  in 
return  except  an  equitable  share  of  their  lands  and  properties 
for  themselves,  and  the  hand  of  the  king's  only  daughter  for 
their  chief. 

Clau8Is  portis,  ferrum  acuant  in  me. — The  two  things, 
closed  gates,  and  sharpening  of  swords  and  spears,  are  not  con- 
nected together  any  more  than  as  being  both  of  them  conse- 
quences of  a  state  of  war,  just  as  the  two  things,  open  gates  and 
sharpening  of  scythes  and  pruning-hooks,  Claud.  Laud.  SMich, 
S.  192  : 

.     .     .     '^claum  tot  annid 
oppida  Uixatis  ausus  [potor  Savi]  iam  pandere  portit 
rursum  cote  Hovat  nigras  rubigiiic/a/cr««/* 

are  not  connected  together  any  more  than  as  being  both  of  them 
consequences  of  a  state  of  peace. 

Ille  repente  accepit  solitam  flammam  (vv.  388-9),  theme, 

of  which  NOTUSQUE  MEDULLAS  INTRAVIT  CALOR,   and  LABEFACTA 

PER  ossA  cucuRRiT  are  two  variations  embodied  into  one. 

jJJeC  pater  OMNIPOTENS  TROIAM  NEC  FATA  VETABANT  STARE, 
DECEMQUE  ALIOS  PRIAMUM  SUPERESSE  PER  ANNOS  (vV.  398,  399). 

— ^Viz.,  according  to  the  religious  dogma  that  the  fates  might  be 
thwarted,  and  the  execution  of  their  decrees  delayed,  though 
not  ultimately  frustrated.     See  7.  315,  and  1.  33,  and  Remm. 

QUICQUID  IN  ARTE  MEA  POSSUM  PROMITI'ERE  CURAE  (vS.  401), 

theme ;  quod  fieri  ferro  liquidove  potest  electro,  first 
variation;  quantum  ignes  animaeque  valent,  second  varia- 
tion. The  avaKoXovtiov  at  valent  is  thus  explained  by  Wagner: 
"  Id  debebat  dicere:  *  quidquid  curae  possum  promiitere  .  .  . 
id  precari  absiste,'  i.  e.  id  promitto  ;"  as  if,  forsooth,  Venus  had 

48  • 
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been  praying  for  the  utmost  exertion  of  Vulcan's  skill,  for  every- 
thing which  fire  and  bellows  and  metal  could  do !  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  our  author's  thought.  Venus  had  been 
asking  Vulcan  in  the  most  simple,  modest  terms  to  make  a  suit 
of  armour  for  her  son:  sanctum  mihi  numen  arma  rogo,  gene- 
TRix  NATO.  This  was  the  utmost  extent  of  her  prayer ;  not  one 
word  more.  The  uxorious  god  is  ready  to  grant  her  not  only 
this,  but  a  thousand  times  more.  Nor  only  arms,  but  the  very 
best  arms  he  with  all  his  skill  can  make ;  the  very  best  that 
can  be  made  with  all  the  appliances  of  metal,  fire,  and  bellows ; 
for  in  those  days  men  had  not  yet  invented  steam,  and  gods,  as 
my  readers  well  know,  never  forestall  the  inventions  of  men, 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  protestation,  and  just  as  he  was  goings 
to  say,  "  All  this  and  more  I  promise  you,"  or  "  all  this  and 
more  I  swear  to  you,"  he  stops  short,  breaks  off,  and  laying 
down  the  armourer  and  husband,  and  assuming  the  lover  and 
bridegroom,  throws  his  arms  round  her  waist  and  simpers : 
"  Demand  no  more  as  a  favour  what  you  have  the  right  and 
the  power  to  command,"  exactly  as  Chremes  in  the  Andrian^ 
3.  3.  11 : 

.     .     .     **  ah,  ne  rae  obsecra  ; 
quasi  hoc  te  orando  a  me  impetrare  oporteat** 

["  don't  affront  my  love  for  you  by  begging  for  that  which  my 
love  grants  you  at  once  and  without  entreaty"]. 

LiQUiDo  ELECTRO  (vs.  402). — Not  liquid^  but  deary  tranB- 
parenty  pellucid  electrum ;  and  so  Probus  (Keil's  ed.,  p.  11, 
1.  17)  :  "puri  colons."  See  Rem.  on  "Hquidis  in  nubibus,*' 
5.  525. 


\ 
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407-417. 

INDE  UBI  PRIMA  QUIES  MEDIO  I  AM  NOCTIS  A'BACTAB 
CURRICULO  EXPULERAT  SOMNUM  CUM  FEMINA  PRIMUM 
CUI  TOLERARE  COLO  VITAM  TENUIQUE  MINERVA 
IMPOSITUM  CINEREM  ET  SOPITOS  SU8CITAT  IGNES 
XOCTEM  ADDEN8  OPERI  FAMULASQUE  AD  LUMINA  LOKOO 
EXRRCET  PENSO  CASTUM  UT  SERVARE  OUBILE 
CONIUGIS  ET  POSSIT  PARVOS  EDUCERE  NATOS 
HAUD  SECUS  IGNIPOTENS  NEC  TEMPORE  SEGNIOR  ILLO 
MOLLIBUS  E  STRATIS  OPERA  AD  FABRILIA  SURGIT 
INSULA  SICANIUM  lUXTA  LATUS  AEOLIAMQUE 
ERIGITUR  LIPAREN 


aere  are  two  breaks  in  the  structure  of  this  loDg  passage,  the 
st  being  at  somnum,  and  the  second  at  natos.  The  commeno- 
g  clause,  consisting  of  the  words : 

INDE  UBI  PRIMA  QUIES  MEDIO  JAM  K0CTI6  ABACTAB 
CXKRICULO  EXPULERAT  SOMNUM, 

entirely  concerning  Vulcan,  and  must  be  completed  in  the 
ind  of  the  reader  by  the  word  Vulcano  or  Ignipotenti  supplied 

EXPULERAT.  This  clausc  is  suddenly  broken  ofE  and  left  in- 
mplete  at  somnum,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  informed 

the  words  cum  femina  primum  .  .  .  natos  that  the  time  at 
lich  Vulcan  awoke  was  the  same  time  at  which  the  poor  woman 
rakes  who  has  to  support  her  children  by  rising  and  labouring 
:  them  before  the  night  is  more  than  half  spent.  The  clause 
Qveying  this  information  being  completed  at  natos,  the  poet 
the  third  clause,  haud  secus  .  .  .  surgit,  returns  to  the  sub- 
\i  of  the  first,  i.  e.,  to  Vulcan,  and  informs  you  that  like  the 
or  woman  just  described  he  (Vulcan)  arose  at  that  eai'ly  hour 
his  work.  That  this  is  the  rationale  of  the  passage,  and  that 
3  QUIES  and  the  "somnus"  spoken  of  in  the  first  clause  are 
be  understood  neither  of  first  sleep  in  general,  i.  e.y  of  that 
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first  sleep  which  is  common  to  all  mankind,  nor  of  the  first  sleep 
of  the  poor  working  woman,  is  shown  by  the  diflFerence  of  tense 
in  the  two  verbs  expulera^t,  and  suscitat — expulerat  being 
spoken  of  the  time  when  the  prima  quies  had  expelled  the 
soMNUM  of  Vulcan,  and  suscitat  of  the  time  at  which  the  poor 
woman  habitually  rises  and  stirs  her  slumbering  fire,  the  word 
CUM  informing  us  that  the  time  at  which  the  waking  of  Vulcan 
actually  took  place  on  this  occasion  was  the  same  time  (at  the 
same  hour)  at  which  the  rising  of  the  poor  woman  ustially  takes 
place.  The  structure  no  less  than  the  sense  of  the  passage  will 
appear  still  more  clearly  on  striking  out  the  unessential  and 
supererogatory  words  haud  secus  and  nec  tempore  segnior 
iLi.o  and  enclosing  cum  femina  .  .  .  natos  in  a  parenthesis, 
thus: 

INDE  URI  PRIMA  QUIES  MEDIO  lAM  NOCTIS  ABACTAB 
CURRICULO  EXPULERAT  80MNUM  (cUM  FEMINA  PUIMUM, 
CUI  TOLERARE  COLO  VITAM  TBNUIQUE  MINERVA 
IMPOSITUM,  CINEREM  BT  80PIT08  SUSCITAT  lONBS, 
NOCTEM  ADDEN8  OPERI,  FAMULA8QUE  AD  LUM1NA  LONOO 
EXERCET  PEN  SO,  CA8TUM  UT  8ERVARE  CUBILE 
CONIUOI8  ET  P0K8IT  PA^VOS  EDl'CERE  NATOfi) 
IONIPOTEN8 
MOLLIBVS  E  8TRATI8  OPERA  AD  FAHHILIA  KUKOIT. 

Nay,  even  without  a  parenthesis  the  structure  and  sense  stand 
forth  apparent,  the  following  arrangement  being  adopted : 

INDE  UBI  PRIMA  QUIES  MEDIO  lAM  NOCTIS  AHACTAE 
CURRICULO  EXPULERAT  SOMNUM 

lONIPOTENS 
MOLLIllUR  E  STRATI8  OPERA  AD  FABRILIA  8URGIT 

non  TEMPORE  SEONIOR  ILLO 
CUM  FEMINA  PRIMUM 
CUI  TOLERARE  COLO  VITAM  TENUIQUE  MINERVA 
IMPOSITUM,  CINEREM  F,T  60PIT0S  SUSCITAT  lONES 
NOCTEM  ADDENR  OPERl,  FAMULA8QUE  AD  LUMINA  LONGO 
EXERCKT  PENHO,  CASTUM  UT  SERVARB  CUBILE 
C0N1U018  ET  POSSIT  PARV08  EDUCERE  NATOS. 

Ubi  prima  quies. — "  TTbi  a  prima  quiete  evigilans  circa 
mediam  noctem,"  lloyne.  No,  but  ubi  ^n-imfnu  quies  ex- 
pulerat,  etc.      Compare    next   line,   quum    femixa   primum 
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suscitat;  and  1.  727,  where  "postquam  prima  quies  epulis" 
is  not  after  the  first  rest  or  paum^  as  contradistinguished  from  a 
second  or  subsequent  rest  or  pause,  but  aftei'  there  teas  a  rest  or 
pausCy  as  soon  as  ever  there  teas  a  rest  or  pause.  See  Rem.  on 
1.  474. 

Medio  iam  noctis  abactae. — "  Abactae  ab  ascensu  et  eon- 
versae  ad  descensum."  No ;  this  might  be  a  pretty  good  defini- 
tion of  medio,  the  middle  point  of  the  night,  the  top  of  her 
ascent,  and  commencement  of  her  descent,  but  it  is  not  the 
meaning  of  abactae,  which  is  driren  aivaijy  driven  ojf^  routed^ 
i.e.  spent.     Compare  Stat.  Theh,  1.  231 : 

.     .     .     "  vix  lucis  8patio«  vix  nocth  abuftae 
enumerare  queam  mores,  gentomque  profanam.*' 

In  both  places  "  noctis  abactae ''  is  spoken  of  the  tohole  nighty 
the  niglit,  driven  away,  spent,  as  we  say — a  space  of  time  left 
unlimited  by  Statins  (**  spatio  noctis  abactae"),  but  in  our  text 
limited  to  (me  half  by  the  word  medio,  the  meaning  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  if  the  words  had  been  dimidio  iam  noctis  abacto. 
Femina  (vs.  408).  —  Peerlkamp  understands  by  FP4MINA, 
feniina  vidua  :  "  Vulcanus  tanta  cura  urguetur,  ut  Veneris  man- 
4lata  perficiat,  quanta  mulier  vidua,  ut  proli  egenae  sua  diligentia 
yrospiciat."  And  the  words  in  which  S.  Ambrose,  de  ViduiSy  5, 
yraises  the  widow  who  labours  day  and  night  in  order  to  pro- 
vide support  for  her  children,  without  sacrificing  her  own 
^jhastity,  are  in  part  borrowed  from  this  passage  of  our  author  : 
*'  Bona  ilia  et  plane  laboriosa  stipendia  castitatis,  quae  de  suo 
opere  quotidianoque  penso  conferat  vidua,  noctumis  pariter  ao 
idiumis  iugi  exercens  labore  pensa  temporibus,  et  pudicitiae 
quaestuosae  pervigili  opere  mercedem  -congregans,  ut  inteme- 
iTatum  defunoti  coniugis  cubile  custodiat,  alere  dulces  liberos 
l^ossit,  ministrare  pauperibus."  I  cannot,  however,  agree  with 
t^eerlkamp  either  tliat  Yirgirs  femina  is  to  be  understood  to 
mean  "vidua,"  or  tliat  St.  Ambrose  so  undei*stood  it.  Firiit, 
that  Virgil's  femina  is  not  to  be  understood  in  this  restricted 
sense,  appears  from  there  being  not  so  much  as  one  single  word- 
in  the  whole  passage  so  restricting  it,  not  even  where  we  would 
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surely  have  found  the  restriction,  if  it  had  been  intended, 
in  the  shape  of  an  adjunct  to  coniugis,  informing  us  that  the 

"coniux'*  spoken  of  was  no  longer  living.  On  the  oontn^^Baiy, 
FEMiNA  and  "  coniux,"  being  both  of  them  wholly  unrestrid^^^ed, 
and  there  being  no  restriction  or  limitation  elsewhere  in  fte 

sentence,  the  plain  conclusion  is  that  no  restriction  is  me^^amf^ 
that  FEMINA  is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  vidua^       znor 
CONIUGIS  as  meaning  coniugis  defiinctiy  but  femina  as  meai^ao^ 
femina  only,  and  coniugis  as  meaning  coniugis  only,  and  fcJia^ 
the  femina  spoken  of  is  a  woman  separated  by  some  oha-xoe 
{ex,  gr.y  of  war,  or  travel,  or  desertion),  from  her  husband,  muid 
on  whom,  therefore,   their  common  children  have  become  a 
charge.     And  secondly,  in  what  sense  St.  Ambrose  under- 
stood our  author  to  have  used  either  the  word  femina  or  tie 
word  coniugis  in  this  passage  does  not  appear,  all  we  know  being 
that  St.  Ambrose  in  the  panegyric  he  bestows  on  his  chaste 
and  industrious  "  vidua"  has  drawn  part  of  his  materials  from 
the  praise  here  bestowed  by  Virgil  on  his  chaste  and  industrious 
Femina.     Of  the  temptations  to  which  a  woman  long  separated 
from  her  husband  may  be  subjected,  Penelope  affords  perhaps 
the  most  famous  example,  and  the  sweet,  simple,  and  touoliiag 
sketch  Terence  [Andridy  1^2)  has  giveu  us  of  a  young,  unmarried-, 
innocent,  and  virtuous  woman,  driven  by  the  pressure  of  want 
to  support  herself  and  sister  by  prostitution,  may  well  be  plao©o 
beside  the  Virgilian  picture  : 

*'  interea  mulier  quaedam  abhinc  tiiennium 
ex  Andro  commigravit  huic  viciniae, 
inopia  et  cognatonim  negligentia 
coacta,  egregia  forma,  atqiie  aetate  Integra. 


primum  haee  pudice  vitam,  paice,  ac  duriter 
agebat»  lana  ac  tela  victum  quaeritans ; 
sed  postquam  amniiR  accessit,  pretium  pollicens, 
units,  et  item  alter  ;  ita  ut  ingenium  est  omnium 
hominum  a  laboro  proclive  ad  lubidinem  ; 
accepit  conditionera,  dein  quaestum  occipit.'* 

But  the  decisive  proof  that  not  a  widow  is  here  meant,  but  a 
woman  separated  from,  or  deserted  by,  her  husband,  is  afforded 


r 
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by  the  imitation  of  Valerius  Flaoeus,  whose  Eurynome,  not  a 
widow  but  only  separated  from  her  husband,  is  described  (2. 
137)  almost  in  our  author^s  very  words : 

.     .     .     ''exesam  curia,  castumque  cubile 
servantem ;  manet  ilia  viro,  famulasque  fatigat 
littoribus,  tarde  reputant  quae  tempora  belli 
ante  toruxn,  et  longo  mulccnt  insomnia  penso,*' 

where  I  may  observe  m  passant,  "  littoribus  "  should  make  way 
for  Peerlkamp's  very  happy  conjecture  :  "  velleribus."  Compare 
l£egara  keeping  faithfully  and  chastely  Hercules'  marriage  bed 
ind  children  during  the  hero's  absence  in  Hades  (Seneca,  Here. 
Fur.  SOOy  Amphitryon,  addressing  Megara)  : 

"  o  socia  nostri  sanguinis,  casta  fide 
servans  torum  natosque  magnanimi  Herculi^ ;  ** 

tlso,  "  Epigr.  Antipatri,"  Anthol.  Pal  6.  17 U : 

HaKKaZi  rai  Tpi<racu  0t<ra¥  oAuccs,  iff  op  apaxf<i 

rcv|ai  XcirroAcov  artifiov*  ciri(rTa/ACvai, 
Arjfia  fA€y  raXapiffKov  tvir\oKoy,  Apffivoa  5c 

tpyarty  cvKXcoarov  yTjfiaros  riXcucaTcW 
KtpKida  8*  ttmotTjToyj  aijdoya  ray  ty  tpiOoiSf 

BaKxv\.iSf  tvKptKTovs  a  Sicicptvc  fiirous' 
(c0€iy  yap  Six^  irayros  oyti^tos  jj$€\.*  txaffra, 

^tiyfy  roy  cic  x^^P^^  apyvfitya  fiioroy, 

ioie  of  the  whole  three  women  earning  a  hard  and  honest 
^^lihood  by  spinning  and  weaving  there  is  no  hint  of  even  so 
*-oli  as  one  being  a  widow. 

Inasmuch  as  the  exception  proves  the  rule,  we  may  infer 
*^i:x  this  Virgilian  picture  that  chastity  was  as  rare  a  virtue 
^^xig  married  woman  of  the  lower  class  in  Rome  in  the  time 
^^irgil  as  it  is  described  by  Acton  {Prostifufioii,  p.  91)  to  be 
^Oxig  the  same  class  of  persons  in  Home  at  present :  "  Among 
^  lower  orders,  save  perhaps  among  the  Transteverini,  where 
^vie  is  the  rule,  misery  operates  as  elsewhere.  So  little  work 
^kere  to  be  found  in  a  country  with  neither  manufactures  nor 
rri.culture,  so  potent  is  the  love  of  the  far  niente  among  the 
^Oclem  Romans,  that  the  poor  man's  wife  is  too  often  welcome 
^  his  bed  if  she  only  bring  the  spoil  of  the  travelling  or  the 
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native  dehauchii  for  lyhioh  she  has  bartered  her  adulterous 
embraces." 

OiNEREM  ET  SOPIT05  iGNBs.-^Expreas^d  ijqt  Dnglisl^  by  tb^ 
one  word  embers, 

LuMiNA  (vs.  411)^ — The  light  of  the  stirred-up  fire  of  the 
preceding  line.     Compare  Ciijce  weaving  by  the  firelight,  7.  13. 

HaUD  8ECU8  IGNIPOTENS  NEC  TEMPORE  SEGNIOR  ILLO  MOL- 
LIBUS    B   STRATIS    OPERA    AD    FABRILIA    SURGIT. — The   shiold    o| 

Aenea,s,  itself  modelled  on  the  shield  of  Achilles,  has  afforded 
the  model  to  Alexander  Boss  (b.  11,  verse  1,  of  his  ChrMia4} 
of  th^  manufacture  and  cha^ngs  of  the  emblematical  cup  out  of 
which  Christ  drank  in  the  garden  of  Qethsemane  : 

**  interea  Genitor  potum  miscebat  amarum, 
lethalemque  parat  calicem  demittere  ab  astris 
ad  natum,  ut  meritam  pro  nobis  hauriat  iram. 
Nimborum  in  patria  fumantibus  ardua  maris 
est  domus :  horrii^cis  f urit  intus  flamma  caminis  ; 
quae,  quotios  turns  perrumpit  caerula  claustra, 
cum  tonitru  horrendo  f remit  indignata  per  ai^ras. 
His  Pater  omnipotens  fomacibus  ignea  dextra 
fulmina  molitur,  toto  quae  plurima  caelo 
deiicit  in  terras  ;  animarum  alata  caterva 
hie  exercebat  densa  inter  nubila  tela 
f  ulminis,  et  lentam  properabat  fingere  massam. 
His  informatum  manibus,  iam  parte  polita 
fulmen  erat,  sed  adbuc  pars  imperfecta  manebat. 
Tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquosae 
addiderant,  nitili  tres  ignis,  et  alitis  austri. 
Fulgores  nunc  terrificos  sonitumque  metumque 
miscebant  operi,  flammisque  sequacibus  iras. 
Hie  nunc  Ignipotens  caelo  descendit  ab  alto : 
*  Tollite  cuncta,*  inquit,  *  coeptosquc  auferte  labores, 
alati  iuvenes,  atquc  hue  advertite  mentem  ; 
desine  iam,  Brontes,  Steropesque  et  nude  P3rracmon, 
nam  nato  facienda  meo  est  cratera  ;  capaccm 
reddite  Lenaei  laticis  quem  rite  paravi ; 
illam  pro  miseris  mortalibus  hauriet,  ergo 
praecipitate  moras ;  totis  nunc  viribus  usus, 
nunc  manibus  rapidis,  omni  nunc  arte  magistra. 
Quantum  ignes  animacque  valcnt  ostendite,  quantum 
iam  fieri  ferro  liquidove  potest  electro.* 
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At  Christris,  tristes  oeulos  per  singula  volven*, 

miraturquo  interque  manus  et  brachia  rersat 

fatifcram  ex  auro  calicem  longeque  inicantem. 

Ilic  vatum  gnari  aligcri  sortisque  futurao 

annalcs  venturorum  finxere  labonim  : ' 

namque  oras  circum  calicis  eaelantur  in  auro 

fortia  Christiadum  facta  et  de  morto  triumpki. 

hie  Beso  in  ligno  pcndontem  agnovit  lesus. 

tendentemquc  manunif  et  Genitorem  voce  vocantem. 

stant  maestao  circum  matres,  crinemque  solutae 

pectora  peroutiunt,  oculis  argentca  manunt 

flumina ;  turn  Mariam  pallentem  morte  future 

insontiA  nati  caelavit  Rpiritus  ales. 

conspicit  baud  procul  bine  excisum  in  rupc  sepulcbrum, 

et  matres  sibi  defuncto  suprema  ferentes. 

Turn  descendontem  manes  se  cemit  ad  imos, 

atque  rcportantem  de  Dite  et  morte  tropbaea, 

moxque  resurgentem,  et  super  omnia  sidera  caeli 

evectum,  et  patria  sublimem  in  sode  locatum.** 

Tus  (vB.  416). — Coast,     See  Rem.  on  "Euboieae  latus 
'  6.  42. 


419-439. 

ANTRA — LA  BORES 


.  AETNAEA  TOXANT,  VALIDIQVE  INCVDIBUS  KTUS  AUDITI 
L^NT  GEMITUM,  STRIDXTNTQVE  CAVERNI8  8TRICTURAE  CHALT- 
!T   FORXACIBUS   IGNIS   AXUELAT  (VV.  419-421). — Jlot  foUT 

late  sentences,  but  two  themes,  viz.,  antra  aetnaea 
r  and  striduntqve  ca\*ernis  stricturae  chalybum,  to 
mer  of  which,  vaudique  incudibus  ictus  auditi  refe- 
jemitum,  and  to  the  latter  of  which  et  fornacibvs  ignis 
AT,  belongs  as  a  variation. 

RRUM  exercebant  (vs.  424). — The  English  make  a  simi- 
I  of  this  verb  to  work.  Exercebant  ferrum,  worked  the 
So  7.  748,  "exercent  terram,"  work  the  ground;  8.  412, 
?et  famulas,"  works  her  maid  servants ;  10.  808,  "exercere 
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diem,"  icork  the  day^  i.e.,  etuploy  the  day  in  tcork ;  "exeroete 
tauros,"  tcork  your  bulls,  &c. 

Broxtesque  steropesque  et  nudus  membra  pyracmon  (vb. 
425). — Although  the  term  nudus  is  applied  to  Pyraomon  only, 
one  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  poet  to  pre- 
sent all  the  Cyclops  to  his  reader,  naked.  For  why  should  one 
be  naked  and  not  all  ?  The  sentence  is  of  that  kind  in  which 
many  objects  being  mentioned  the  descriptive  adjective  or  other 
adjunct,  intended  to  apply  to  all  alike,  is  yet  in  the  actual 
grammatical  structure  applied  to  one  only,  that  one  being  gene- 
rally (though  not  always)  the  last  mentioned.  Compare  9.429: 
"  caelum  hoc  et  comcia  sidera  testor,"  where  the  force  of  "oon- 
scia''  extends  to  ''  caelum,"  this  couBciaus  heaven  and  stars;  ako 
7.  16: 

'*  hinc  exaudiri  gemitue  iraeque  leonum 
vincla  recusantum  et  sera  sub  nocte  rudentum, 
setigerique  sues  atque  in  praetepibus  unti 
saevire,  ac  formae  magnorum  ululare  lupoiiim,** 

where  "  praesepibus  "  is  applied  to  the  bears  only,  although  it 
is  quite  plain  that  the  picture  intended  to  be  presented  to  the 
reader  is  that  of  all  the  animals  alike  in  ''  praesepibus." 

FULGORES    NUNC  TERRIFICOS,  SOXITUMQUE,  METUMQUE  MISCE- 
BANT    OPKRl,    FLAMMISQUE    SEQUACIBUS    IRAS    (VV.    431,    432). — 

Compare  Sidon.  Apoll.  15.  30 : 

**  nee  species  solas  monstris,  dedit  arte  furorem 
Mulciber,  atquc  ipsas  timuit  quas  tiiuLerat  iras/' 

This  very  strong  metaphorical  language,  this  putting  not 
merely  of  flames  and  terrific  flashes,  but  of  noise  and  fear,  and 
even  of  anger,  into  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  may  be  excused, 
when  we  find  that  Ilannibars  soldiers,  not  gods  at  all,  but  mere 
mortal  men,  were  able  to  infuse  anger  into  their  weapons,  and 
that  too  not  originally  or  at  the  first  makiug,  but  at  the  mere 
whetting  of  them,  Sil.  7.  343  : 

**  at  socii  rcnovant  tela,  arentemque  ciiioi-em 
ferro  detergunt,  et  dant  mucrouihm  ira»y 

MiscEBAM'  (vs.  432). — Adpideram'  (vs.  430),  thej-  had  pre- 
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-wrtiouBly  added  the  tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquosae, 
xiuTiLi  TRES  IGNIS,  ET  ALiTis  AUSTRi,  and  they  were  now  mixing 
-in  the  fulgores  terrificos,  sonitumque  metumque,  flammis- 
<^u£  sEQUAciBUs  IRAS.    See  Rem.  on  1.  487  ;  2.  273. 

Aegidaque  horrificam,  turbatae  palladis  arma  (vs.  435). 
Turbatae,  "  Irataey  ut  saepe.     Silius,  9.  463  : 

.     .     .     *  obliqua  retorquens 
lumina  turbato  superayit  Gorgona  vultUy*  ** 

BLeyne.  "  Turbatae,  f  iir  iratae,  terribiliJiy^  Thiel.  "  Beleidig- 
ten,"  J.  H.  Voss.  "  Iratae,"  Wagner  (1861).  "  Iratae  et  prop- 
terea  terrihilisy^  Forbiger.  *' Turbatae  here  seems  to  mean 
vsrathfuly^  Conington.  Do  not  believe  it,  reader.  Neither  here, 
nor  anywhere  else  is  turbatus  either  "  iratus,"  or  "  terribilis," 
or  "  beleidigt,"  or  "  wrathful."  Since  you  know  as  well  as  I 
know  that  everj^where  else  turbatus  is  disturbed y  discomposed ^ 
agitated,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  or  by  what  eause  produced, 
the  disturbance,  discomposure,  or  agitation  [compare  Tacit. 
Ann,  15.  7 :  "  Nam  in  transgressu  Euphratis,  quem  ponte 
transmittebat  [Faetus],  nulla  palam  caussa  turbatus  equus,  qui 
oonsularia  insignia  gestabat,  retro  evasit ; "  Aen,  2,  67  (of  Sinon) : 

**  namque  ut  conspectu  in  medio,  turbatus,  inermis 
coDBtitit ;" 

ibid.  S.  Sllf  •  "  raris  turbatus  vocibus  hisco  ; "  ibid.  8.  U  ' 

**  extemplo  turbati  animi ;  simul  omne  tumultu 
coniurat  trepido  Lntium,  saevitque  iuventus 
efiPera;" 

Ovid,  Heroid,  8.  87  : 

**  anna  cape,  Aeacida,  sed  me  tamen  ante  recepta ; 
etpreroe  turbafos,  Marte  favente,  viros;'* 

Tadt.  Ann.  lU*  S2:  ''  Inter  quae,  null&  palam  caus&,  delapsum 
Gamuloduni  simulacrum  Victoriae,  ac  retro  conversum,  quasi 
oederet  hostibus,  et  feminae  in  furore  turbatae  adesse  exitium 
canebanf'J  iprliy  should  it  be  anything  else  here  P  What 
objection  to  the  meaning  :  arms  not  used  habitually  or  continu- 
ally by  Pallas,  as  sword  and  spear,  chariot  and  horses  by  the  god 
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of  WOT,  but  to  which  the  usually  quiet,  oomposed,  and  peaceful 
goddess  has  recourse  when  "  turbata,"  i.  e,y  when  someUung 
has  ocouired  to  discompose  or  alarm  her?  Hor.  Od.  L15,5 
(Nereus,  warning  Paris  on  his  way  from  Sparta  to  Troy) : 

.     .     .     "  mala  duels  avi  domum 
quam  multo  repetet  Graecia  miHte, 
coniurata  tuas  rumpere  nuptias 
et  regnum  Priami  vetus. 

eheu  !  quant  us  cquitjt,  quantus  adest  viris 
sudor !  quanta  moves  funera  Dardanae 
genti !  iam  galtatn  Fallaa  et  aegida^ 
eurruaque  et  rabiem  parat.** 

Compare  Ovid,  Fasti y  S.  1,  where  the  poet  begs  Mars  not  to  be 
eternally  fighting,  but  to  lay  by  his  shield  and  spear  for  a  while 
and,  like  Pallas,  cultivate  some  peaceful  art : 

*^  bellice,  depositis  clypeo  paullisper  et  haslA, 

Mars,  ades ;  et  nitidas  casside  solve  comas. 


ipse  vides  manibus  peragi  f  era  bdlla  Minervae. 

num  minus  ingenuis  artibus  ilia  vaeat  ? 
FaliadM  exemplo  ponendae  tempora  sume 

cuspidis  ;  invenies  et  quod  inermis  agas ;  *' 

and  contrast  AnthoL  Pal,  (ed.  Diibner,  11,  189) : 

irtvr*  o^oXitiv  utirpaK^v  AiroWo<f>ayris  o  rpayto^os 

ircvTc  Btwy  (Tkcvt^k,  HpoucKtovs  poxaXov, 
TiatpovTjs  ra  <pofirfrpay  TlofffiSwyos  rptoSoyro, 

ovXov  A$7]vai7i$f  AprffiiSos  <pap€TpijVy 

where  the  matter-of-fact  epigrammatist  designates  the  aegis  of 
Pallas  simply  by  the  Greek  equivalent  for  Virgil's  akma,  viz., 
ottAoi/,  without  troubling  himself  at  fdl  to  explain  how  it  haj»- 
pened  that  so  wise  a  goddess,  the  sedate  patroness  of  the  peace- 
ful arts,  ever  came  to  wield  so  terrible  a  weapon. 

Not  convinced  yet,  reader?     Then  what  sayest  to  Silius, 
2.  529  (of  Juno) : 

. . .  '*  ira  turhata  gradiun  oiet  ocius  atram 
Tisiphonen  "y" 

Is  *'  ira  turbata  gradum"  =  ira  irata  gradum  / 
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CeRTATIM  SQUAMIS   SERPENTUM  AUROQUE  POLIBANT  (V8.  436). 

— How  has  it  happened  that  the  commentators  have  let  this 
verse  slip  almost  without  observation — this  verse  which  really 
so  little  means  what  it  seems  so  surely  and  unequivocally  to 
mean:  viz.,  were  polishing  icithy  or  by  means  of  a  composition  of 
serpents*  scales  and  gold;  i.e.,  were  rubbing  with  a  polishing  or 
burnishing  powder  of  serpents*  scales  and  gold  ? — "  Alii  volunt, 
Tevera  de  eorio  serpentum  dicere  eum  arma  esse  levigata," 
Servius.  Yet  this  observation  of  Servius,  and  this  interpreta- 
tion have  been  passed  over  in  dead  silence  by  Heyne,  Wagner, 
Forbiger,  Thiel,  and  Peerlkamp ;  not  one  of  the  whole  five, 
except  Wagner,  noticing  the  passage  at  all,  and  Wagner  him- 
self taking  the  opposite  and  less  obvious  view  of  it  "  omabant 
aegidem  serpen tibus  squamarum  aurearum  qui  inter  se  connexi 
extremam  loricam  caputque  Medusae  in  media  positum  ambie- 
bant  "^ — a  not  very  intelligible  gloss  indeed  (for  what  in  the  name 
of  the  uninitiated,  I  ask,  are  serpents  of  golden  scales?),  but  in- 
tended, as  I  believe,  to  mean  :  were  adorning  with  serpents^  scales 
of  gold  or  golden  serpents^  scales,  our  author's  true  meaning.  For, 
first,  SQUAMTs  AUROQUE  is  our  author's  usual  hendiadys  for 
aureis  squamis.  Secondly,  cuirasses  are  commonly  described  as 
consisting  of  squamae  and  aurum,  or  other  metal,  as  9. 
707  : 

"  nee  duplici  squama  lorica  fidelis  et  auro 
sustinuit ; " 

11.  487:  ^^thoraca  indutus  aenis  horrebat  sqnamis  ;*^  and  the 
very  horse  of  Chloreus,  priest  of  Cybele  (11.  770)  wears  a  "  pellis 
aenis  squamis  auro  oonserta."  Thirdly,  an  entire  verse  was 
more  worthily  devoted  to  the  material  and  shape  of  the  material, 
of  which  the  cuirass  consisted,  than  to  the  composition  used  for 
polishing  it.  And  fourthly,  it  is  according  to  Virgil's  usual 
manner  to  divide  his  description  of  an  object  into  a  number  of 
seiparate  clauses,  one  clause  having  for  its  object  the  material, 
another  the  form,  another  the  colour,  or  other  striking  quality 
or  characteristic  of  the  object  described.  Polibant  aegida 
SQUAMIS  SERPENTUM  AUROQUE,  therefore,  were  polishing  the  aegis 
icith  golden  serpent  scales,  i.  e.,  polishing  it  by  furnishing  it  with, 
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or^making  on  it,  polished  serpent-scales  of  gold,  golden  scales 
which  had  the  appearance  of  serpents'  scales. 

GORGONA    DESECTO    VERTENTEM    LUMINA   COLLO    (vS.   438).— 

"  Videntnr  *  versa  lumina'  melius  aocipi  de  inversis,  deiectiset 
occlusis,  quippe  in  capite  reciso/'  Heyne,  an  interpretation  on 
which,  I  think,  I  need  make  no  observation.     "  Grorgo,  cui  ool- 
lum  erat  desectum,  et  oculi  in  pectus  Palladis  conversi,  tamquam 
minas  ne  in  morte  quidem  remittat,"  Peerlkamp.     "  Oculoshuc 
et  illuc  flectentem  tanquam  vivos ;  quae  res  et  miraculi  plena  et 
terroris;  cf.  Hom.  //.  18,  4^27,"  Wagner  {PraesL),  Forbiger, 
Thiel.      I  dissent  from  both  interpretations,  if  it  were  only 
because  we  never  anywhere  else  hear  of  the  eyes  of  the  Gorgon 
on  the  shield,  either  being  turned  against  Pallas  herself,  or 
moving  as  if  they  were  still  instinct  with  life.     Both  interpreta- 
tions are  in  a  high  degree  far-fetched  and  unnatural.     All  that 
is  meant  is  that  the  eyes  in  the  cut-off  head  retain  the  8oowl|th0 
terrifying  expression,  for  which  the  Gorgon  was  so  famous  diu^ 
ing  life,  and  which  it  was  so  dangerous  to  behold  that  eTen 
Perseus  dare  not  look  directly  in  the  Gorgon's  face,  but  directed 
the  aim .  of  his  sword  by  the  image  reflected  in  the  shield  oi 
Minerva.     Compare  Sil.  9.  460  : 

**  turn  virgo,  ignescens  penitus,  violenta  repente 
subfudit  flammis  ora,  atque  obliqua  retorqxtens 
Ittmina^  tiirbato  siiperavit  Gort/ona  vultu  ;  '* 

Id.  4.  232 : 

*'  inferias  caesis  mactat  Jjabarumqiic  Padiinique 
et  Caunum,  et  miilto  vix  fusiini  viilnere  Breucum) 
Oorffoneoqxie  Lamm  torquentem  lumina  vultu  /" 

I 

and  Seneca,  Agam.  (chorus,  speaking  of  Cassandra) : 

*  *  incerta  nutant  lumina  ;  et  versi  retro 
torquentttr  oculi;  nirsus  immites  rigent.** 

Vertentem  lumina,  therefore,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
"torquentem  lumina''  of  Silius,  just  quoted,  which  if  anyone 
doubts,  let  him  refer  to  Ovid,  Met,  2,  752 : 


et 


veriit  ad  bant  ton'i  dea  bcllica  lumitm  orbtm^'^'' 
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where  is  the  author's  precise  expression  in  what  other  sense  ? 
Turn%  hei'  Hcowling  eye  upon  Aer,  scowls  upon  her^  and  so  in  our 
text:  the  eyes  scowling  in  the  hpped-off  head.  The  eyes  although 
dead  retained  the  look  they  had  in  life,  just  as  "  spirantia  signa," 
Oeorg,  3,  3U^  not  actually  breathing  statues^  hut  statues  so  like  life 
that  they  seemed  to  breathe. 

•^Uter.  Desecto  vertentem  lumina  collo, — "  Vertentem 
LUMiNA,  de  oculis  torvis,  obliquis,  ex  ira  et  furore  .  .  .  Videntur 
tamen  h.  1.,  ^  versa  luniina '  melius  accipi  de  inversis^  deieotis  et 
Doclusis,  quippe  in  capite  reoiso/'  Heyne ;  "  ooulds  hue  et  illuo 
Beotentem,  tanquam  vivos ;  quae  res  et  miraouli  plena  et  terroris," 
Wagner  (Praest.) — all  three  meanings  equally  imsuitable.  The 
picture  is  of  the  eyes  turning  up  so  as  to  show  the  whites  only ; 
turning  up  the  whiter  of  the  eyesy  as  we  say  in  English.  The  eyes 
ire  popularly  supposed  to  turn  up  in  this  manner  at  the  moment 
the  head  is  cut  off.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  once  saw  a  man 
^llotined,  assured  rae  the  eyeballs  turned  up  in  this  manner. 
Whether  the  opinion  be  physiologically  correct  or  not,  I  do  not 
it  all  doubt  that  it  is  this  picture  our  author  has  set  before  his 
readers,  viz.,  that  of  the  Gorgon's  eyes  turned  up  so  as  to  show 
Dnly  the  whites ;  the  position  assumed  by  the  balls  at  the  moment 
if  the  separation  of  the  head  from  the  body.  Compare  Sil. 
i.  232 : 

'*  inforias  cacsis  mactat  Labarumque  Padumque, 
et  €aunum,  et  multo  vix  f  usum  vulnero  Breucum, 
Oo9ffoneoque  I^rum  torquetitem  lumina  vultu,^* 

ToLLiTE  cuNCTA  (vs.  439),  thcmc ;  coeptosque  auferte  la- 
lOKES,  variation. 
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445-462. 

FLUIT — HERILEM 


VAR.  ZECT.  (vs.  461). 

ALTO  I  Itotn,y  PaLy  Med,  III  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670)  ; 
Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wagn.  (ed.  Hc}ii.,  ed.  1861) ;  Jacob.  Quaett, 
Ep,y  p.  61  ('*  Id  solum  a  poeta  significatum  esse  volo,  quodlimen  Evan- 
dri  praestantiae  causa  prae  caetcris  Arcadum  oasis  altttm  nominatom 
sit") ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Hibb. 

AHTO  III  Wakef . ;  Markland  ad  Stat  Silv,  1,  1.  U6. 

APEBTO  III  Peerlk. 


FlUIT  AK8  RIVIS,  AURIQUB  METALLUM  ;   VULNIFICUSQUE  CHALTBS 

VA8TA  poRNACE  LiQUBsciT  (w.  445-446). — Metallum,  although 
connected  in  the  Btrueture  with  auri  onlj,  belongs  no  less  in  the 
sense  to  aes  and  chalybs,  the  expression  auri  metallum  being 
used  only  for  variety. 

Septenosqub  orbibus  orbes  impediunt  (w.  448-9). — 
"Veluti  septera  scuta  facta  in  imitatem  connectunt/'  Servius, 
"Impediunt  ornate  "pxofaciunt;  sed  quinam  illi  orbes  sunt  ?  . . . 
laminae  aereae  aliae  super  aliam  impactae,  ut  septemplex  esset 
clypeus,"  Heyne.  "  Septem  laminarum  orbes  [nrvx^o)  ita  inter 
se  iungunt  compinguntque,  ut  divelli  non  possint,"  Wagner 
{Praest.)y  Forbiger,  Thiel.  "  Und  scheib'  um  scheibe  gedran- 
get  siebenfach,"  Voss.  But  who  ever  until  now  heard  of  im- 
pedire  meaning  either  "in  unitatem  connectere,"  or  "faoere," 
or  "  iungere  compingereque  "  ?  Is  not  each  of  these  an  inter- 
pretation newly  invented  for  the  word,  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual commentator's  notion  of  what  Virgil  was  called  on,  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  say  ?  No,  no ;  impediunt 
has  here  its  very  usual  meaning  of  bind,  invest^  surround  with^  in 
the  manner  of  a  hoop  or  ring ;  orbes  is  the  round  layers  of 
which  the  body  of  the  shield  consists,  which  are  septenos, 
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seven  in  number,  and  orbibus  is  the  concentrio  rings  or  hoops 
Xthe  number  not  being  specified)  whieh  bound  the  body  or 
ORBEs  of  the  shield  all  round  the  m^gin,  like  so.mauy  feUoe9> 
one  overlapping  the  other  round  the  body  (whether  solid  or 
spoked)  of  a  cart-wheel.     We  have  thus  not  only  a  precise  but 
a  usual  meaning,  assigned  to  every  one  of  the  words  in  the 
-sentence,  and  a  picture  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
'which  he  can  have  no  difficulty  in  realizing  if  he  has  ever  had 
"^the  good  fortune  to  see  a  smith  put  the  felloe  on  a  cart-wheel, 
.^^speoially  if  the  wheel  has  happened  to  be  like  the  shield  of 
eneas^  a  solid  disk,  or  **  orbis,"  not  one  with  spokes.    Nothing 
r^  be  more  manifest  than  the  necessity  of  this  outer  ring,  or 
Hoe,  to  keep  the  seven  flat  disks  in  their  places,  and  from 
ing  or  separating  at  their  edges,  nothing  more  happy  than 
use  of  the  term  impediunt  to  express  this  effect,  nothing 
proper  than  that  the  putting  this  last  hand  to  the  work 
'^d  close  the  account  not,  observe,  of  the  shield  which  has 
after  being  finished  to  be  described  in  full  verse,  but  of  its 
c^ess  of  making,  nothing  more  effective  than  that  the  last 
'<!  of  the  account  of  the  process  of  making  should  be  the 
'd  IMPEDIUNT  (expressing  the  firmness,  solidity,  aud  com* 
oiess  conferred  on  the  whole  work  by  the  felloe)  placed  in 
tti^       emphatic  position,  first  word  in  a  new  verse,  and  followed 
^y  ^^  period  (see  Rem.  on  2.  247).   Nor,  full  as  this  development 
<>*    ^^>e  poet's  meaning  seems,  is  it  yet  complete :  we  have  also 
ttx^    xasual  vtrrt^wv  nporepov.    The  shield  is  first  described  in  the 
iNGEKTEM  CLYPEUM  INFORMANT  as  thoroughly  f OHued ; 
is  even  presented  to  you  in  use  in  the  actual  battle,  unum 
^'^•^^^lA  CONTRA  TELA  LATiNORUM,  and  ouly  thou  are  you  told 
'^^'^'^   it  was  **  informatum,"  viz.,  out  of  seven  flat  disks,  sur- 
'^^^'^^xided  by  a  ring,  ring-shaped  disk,  or  felloe,  avtoK^   Compare 
'*^^  shield  made  by  the  same  Vulcan,  and  of  course  on  the  same 
F^*tem,  for  AchiUes,  Hom.  //.  18.  Jt78  : 

V9IM  tc  Tcpwrurra  cokqs  fitya  re  ffrtfiapoy  re 
vorroirc  HeulaXKtfv  -wtpt  9*  ayrvya  iBsAAc  ^ciyi|r, 
rpivKtucm,  iutpptapeiiMj 

^hete  avrvya  is  Virgil's  ORBiBUs,  and  wipifinWi  Vii^il*s  im- 

49* 
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PEDiuNT,  and  where,  a8  in  Virgil,  the  addition  of  the  amnvl 
completes  the  work,  literally  "ooronat  opus."  Compare  also 
Horn.  //.  11.  32  (of  the  shield  of  Agamemnon) : 

av  8*  cXcT*  afi^i0poTri¥  iroAvScuSoAoi^  atnriia  0ovpip, 
KoKriVt  V*  Tcpi  fi€¥  KvK\oi  HtKa  x^^^^^oi  tiffaPy 

where  there  are  so  many  as  ten  of  these  surrounding  votkoh 
"  arbes/' 

Alii  stridentia  tingunt  aera  lacu  (vv.  450-1)  corre- 
sponds to  "  striduntque  cavernis  strioturae  Chalybum,"  above ; 
OEMIT  iMPosiTis  INCUDIBU8  ANTRUM  (vs.  451)  to  "  antra  Aetnaes 
.tonant,  validique  ineudibus  ictus  auditi  referunt  gemitum." 

IlLI  inter   SESE  MULTA  VI  BRACHIA  TOLLUNT   IN  NUMBBUlf 

(vs.  452-3). — In  numerum,  iv  pvOfiWy  so  as  to  form  a  uteasureoi 
time^  viz.y  by  striking,  one  party  all  at  once,  and  another  party 
all  at  once,  and  alternately  with  the  former.  Compare  LadL 
Aetn.  38  (of  the  Cyclops)  : 

''  quum  super  incudem  numerbsa  in  vfrbera  fortes 
horrendum  magno  qnaterent  sub  pondere  fulmen;" 

Schiller,  Oang  iiach  dem  Eisenhammery  st.  12 : 

<*  die  werke  klappem  nacht  und  tag, 
im  takte  pocht  der  hammer  schlag/* 

Et  matutini  volucrum  sub  culmine  cantus  (vs.  456). — 
"Potest  et  generaliter  accipi  volucrum  quarumvis  [quae  matu- 
tino  sonant] ;   potest  et  specialiter,  ut  hirundinum  [potest  et 
gaUorum  .  .  .]  ;  Servius  (ed.  Lion),  "suntne  igitur  galli  galli- 
nacei  intelligendi  ?  nam  hiiimdines  non  facile  e  somno  excitant 
dormientes,  nee  ad  hunc  usum  a  poetis  advocantur ;"  Heyne, 
"Hirundinum";  Wagner  (1861),  who,  in  answer  to  Heyne, 
adds  in  his  ed.  Heyn. :  "  audivi  tamen  homines  rustioanos  affir- 
mantes,  saepe  se  hirundinum   garrientium  strepitu   e  somno 
ezcitari ;"  and  so  Voss,  Forbiger,  and  Thiel.     In  this  weighty 
controversy  I  am  certainly  on  the  side   of  Heyne,  without 
however  sharing  in  his  uncertainty.     Cock-crow,  not  swallow- 
crow,  is  meant,  according  to   immemorial  saws,  and   already 
indicated  in  the  verse  itself  by  sub  culmine,  the  culm  en  being 
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1  all  time  the  cock-roost  (oock-loft),  while  the  swallows 
)  content  to  lodge  under  the  eaves,  as  Coripp.  Laud.  Jmlin, 

98: 

**  omnia  gaUorum  strepueruut  eulmina  cantu;*' 

as  is  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  by  Silius, 
20  (of  the  space  which  separates  Sicily  £rom  Italy) : 

**  sed  spatium  qiiod  disaociat  consortia  ternie, 
latratus  fama  est  (sic  arta  intervenit  unda) 
eC  nMrtutiMOs  voluerum  tramittere  cantus,** 

re  he  must  be  a  very  determined  swallowite  indeed  who 
s  the  meaning  to  be  that  the  twittering  of  swallows  is  heard 
ss  the  straits  of  Messina.  The  cock,  not  the  swallow,  is 
eminently  the  morning  bird,  and  the  cock's  song,  not  the 
low's,  pre-eminently  the  morning  song  ("  matutinos  cantus  ") 
.  all  poets,  ancient  as  well  as  modem.     See  Soph.  J?/.  18: 

3re  the  schol. :  opBpivag  twp  aXtKTopiov  wSag)i  S.  I)» 
3ros.  Hymn,  ad  pnm.  galli  cantum  (Grimm,  Hymn,  veteris 
s.  xxvi.  interpret,  Theotistica^  25,  Gottingae,  1830) : 

"  Praeco  diei  iam  sonat, 
noctis  profundae  pervigil. 


hoc  cxcitatus  Lucifer 
solvit  polume  caligine 

surgamuB  ergo  strenue ; 
gallua  iacentes  exeitat 
ot  somnolentos  incropat, 
gaiitts  ncgantes  arguit. 


»f 


who  awakes  Lucifer  himself  may  well  awake  Evander) ; 
lent.  Cat/iem,  1.  13.  {Hymnus  ad  Galli  cantum)  : 

**  vox  ista,  qua  strepunt  ave» 
stantcs  8uh  ipso  cnlmine 
paulo  ante  quam  lux  cmicet^ 
nostri  figura  c«t  iudicis" 
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(wliere  the  oock  alone  is  meant,  although,  as  in  onr  text, '  the 
general  term  hirdn  is  used);  Mart.  14.  223: 

**  cristataeciMe  sonant  undique  lueit  avea  ;^* 

Actt.  S8.  Bollnndiana,  torn.  2  Jun.,  in  Passione  SS.  Petri  et 
Marcellini :  "  Cum  primo  puUornm  cantu  sederet  Serenus  Vica- 
rius,  et  iuberet  audiendas  introraitti  personas,''  &e.;  Shakesp. 
Hamlet,  i.  1  (ed.  Malone) : 

**  the  cock  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn, 
doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
awake  the  god  of  day ;  and,  at  his  warning, 
whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
the  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
to  his  confine"; 

and  again,  ibid,  : 

**  some  say  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
wherein  our  Saviour's  hirth  is  celebrated, 
this  bird  of  daicning  singeth  all  night  long." 

Sub  culmine. — "  Gasae  Evandri,"  Heyne,  Forbiger,  Thiel. 
Here,  however,  I  dissent  from  Heyne.  Culmine  is  by  no 
iHeans  necessarily  Evander's  culmen ;  it  is  the  culmen  of  the 
house  where  the  cocks  happened  to  be ;  the  picture  presented 
being  not  that  of  Evander's  house,  with  cocks  in  the  cock-loft, 
but  of  Evander  rising  when  the  cock  crew  from  his  roost. 

CoNSURGiT  (vs.  457). — i.  e.  "  %urgit  cum,  volucribus  utique," 
Wakefield,  apparently  ignorant  how  frequently  cmi  in  composi- 
tion, instead  of  signifying  in  company  with  another,  merely  adds 
force  and  dignity  to  the-  simple  verb.     Compare  9.  749  : 

**  Sic  ait,  et  sublatum  alte  c&ruurgit  in  ensem," 

and  see  Eemm.  on  2.  1 ;  2.  52  ;  3.  561  ;  6.  634 ;  9.  3756. 

Limine  ab  alto  (vs.  461). — The  commentators  are  embar- 
rassed to  reconcile  these  words  with  ex  humili  tecto  only  six 
lines  previously.  Their  embarrassment  is,  as  so  often  else- 
where, their  own  fault,  arises  from  their  too  literal  mode  of 
interpretation — "  Alto  perpetuo  et  proprio  liminis  epitheto  ; 
nam  alioqui  alienum  erat  a  casa  exigua  altum  limen,"  Heyne. 
*'Putabimus  Evandrum  a  limine  desccndisse  per  gradus  ali- 
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quos,  quanquam  ea  res  videtur  humilitati  istius  oasae  paruni 
oonvenire,"  Wagner  {PraesL).  "Sed  potuit,  ni  fallor,  etiani 
humile  tectum  regis  alto  limine  prae  caeteris  insigne  esse," 
Hibbeck.  Alto  is  not  /o/?y,  hig/i,  or  el^ated  in  the  physical 
sense,  which  would  indeed  be  a  flat  contradiction  to  humili 
TECTO,  but  it  is  as  so  often  elsewhere,  august y  inspiring  awe  or 
reverence.     Compare  11.  482  : 

'*  et  moestas  alto  fundunt  de  limine  voces  ;^* 

6.  9  (where  see  Rem.  on) :  "  quibus  altus  Apollo  praesidet ; 
11.  234: 

•     .     .     **piiino8que  suorum 
imperio  accitos  alta  intra  limina  cogit. 
oUi  convencre,  iluuntquo  ad  regia  plenis 
tecta  viw." 

So  understood,  alto  limine  is  in  the  very  best  harmony  with 
HUMILI  TECTO,  inasmuch  as  in  humili  tecto  the  palace  of 
Evander  is  spoken  of  according  to  the  view  wliich  would  have 
been  taken  of  such  palace  by  the  contemporaries  of  Virgil, 
whilst  in  alto  limine  it  is  spoken  of  according  to  the  view 
which  was  actually  taken  of  it  by  the  Arcadians  themselves,  as 
the  residence  of  their  king,  Alto  limine  is  thus  equivalent  to 
rpgio  limine,  just  as  11.  235  (quoted  above),  "alta  limina"  is 
actually  repeated  in  "  regia  tecta,"  the  words  only  being 
changed,  and  the  sense  remaining  identical.  Compare  Ovid, 
jRm/i,  6.  263: 

"  hi(i  lofU9  exigum^  qui  Hustinet  atria  Vestafl,  , 

tune  crat  intonsi  itgia  magna  Numae/* 

where  in  one  and  the  same  sentence,  one  and  the  same  place  is 
both  "locus  exiguus"  and  "regia  magna,"  viz.,  according  to 
the  respective  estimates  formed  of  it  at  different  epochs  by 
different  generations. 

Procedunt  oressumque  canes  comitantur  herilem  (v.  462). 
— I  agree  with  the  two  Ileinsii  in  preferring  procedunt  to 
fraecedunt,  not  at  all  because  praeckdunt  is  contradicted  by 
COMITANTUR,  for  I  think  with  Burmann,  Heyne,  and  Wagner, 
that  the  two  expressions  are  quite  consistent  with  each  other ; 
but,  first,  because  the  going  befoi^  of  the  dogs  is  too  minute  a 
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oirourostance  to  be  noted  in  a  grave,  epio  narration ;  and 
secondly,  because  praecedunt  had  been  an  innovation  on  the 
Homeric  original,  Od.  2.  11  (of  Telemachns) :  A/ia  rut  ye  icvvic 
TToSac  apyoi  ^ttovto. 


472-517. 


NOBIS — ANNIS 


Nobis  ad  belli  auxilium  pro  nomine  tanto  exiouae  vires 
(vv.  472-3). — "Pro  nomine  tanto:  p^-o  tui  nominis  gloria^'* 
Servius,  Cynth.  Cenety  La  Cerda,  Voss,  and  Wagner  (1861). 
The  latter,  however,  adding  "  Nisi  forte:  joro  mei  nominis  famay^ 
the  explanation  previously  given  by  Heyne,  and  subsequently 
by  Forbiger  and  Thiel,  and  to  which  the  following  passage  of 
Cicero,  Somn.  Scip.y  ed.  Lamb.  vol.  4,  p.  318.  50 :  "  HIo  marl 
quod  Atlanticum,  quod  Magnum,  quem  Oceanum  appellatis  in 
terris ;  qui  tamen  tanto  nomine  quam  sit  parvusy  vides,"  leaves  me 
no  choice  but  to  give  my  unqualified  adhesion,  where  the  great- 
ness of  the  name  ("  nomine  tanto")  is  opposed  to  the  smallness 
of  the  thing  ("quam  sit  parvus"),  exactly  as  in  our  text  the 
greatness  of  the  name  (nomine  tanto)  is  opposed  to  the  small- 
ness of  the  help  the  possessor  of  the  name  could  afPord  (ad 
BELLI  AUXILIUM  EXIOUAE  viREs).  Compare  Ovid,  Fasti^  1.  553 
(of  Cacus) :  "  vires  pro  corpore;  corpus  grande;"  Id.  Met.  If,  Ifl2 
(of  the  Minyeides  turned  into  bats) : 

*'  conataeqtio  loqui,  minimam  pro  eorp&re  vocem 
emittunt;*' 

Tacit.  Ann.  12,  21 :  "  Traditus  post  haec  Mithridates,  vectus- 
que  Romam  .  .  .  ferociun  quam  pro  fortuna  disseruisse  apud 
Caesarem  ferebatur ;"  Ovid,  Met,  13,  86U  (Polyphemus,  of 
Acis) : 

"  sentict  esse  mihi  tnnto  pro  corpore  vires  *' 
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[he  shall  feel  that  my  strength  is  in  proportion  to  the  great  size 
of  my  body] ;  Sil.  12.  387 : 

"  Don  equidem  innumeras  caedes  totque  horrida  facta 
sperarim  tanto  digne  pro  nomine  rerum 
pandere,  nee  dictis  bellantum  aequare  calorem  ;** 

Liv.  7.  29  :  "  Campani  magis  nomen  ad  praesidium  sooiorum, 
quam  vires,  quum  attulissent,"  &c.  (where  there  is  the  same 
opposition  as  in  onr  text,  between  the  help  expected  and  the 
power  to  help) ;  Liv.  25.  16 :  "  Maior,  quam  pro  numero 
hominum,  editnr  pugna";  Ovid,  Amor,  1.  12,  27  (punning  on 
bhe  duplicity  or  double  nature  of  writing  tablets  which  have 
brought  him  disagreeable  news) : 

**  ergo  ego  vos  rebus  duplices  j^ro  nomine  senai?" 

[Have  I  then  f oimd  you  to  be  in  fact  as  double  as  your  name 
mports  ?]  ;  Sil.  13.  868  (ed.  Rup.) : 

**  imperium  hie  primus  rapiet ;  sed  gloria  culpae, 
quod  reddet  solus  ;  ncc  tanto  in  nomine  quisquam 
exsistet,  Sullae  qui  se  velit  esse  secundum;" 

5U  6.  462  (ed.  Rup.) : 

.     .     .     ** 'p&in&e  ductorem  fiomine  tanto 
redderet,  orabant " 

a  captain  (viz.,  Regulus)  of  so  great  a  name]. 

Nomine  tanto. — A  name  {fame)  so  great  as  you  are  pleased 
o  ascribe  to  me;  referring,  no  doubt,  as  Forbiger  has  remarked^ 
o  "  tua  terris  didita  fama,"  vs.  132. 

HiNC   RUTULUS   PREMIT    (vs.    474),   thcmC ;    ET   MURUM   CIR- 

UMSONAT  ARMis,  Variation. 

Di  CAPiTi  ipsius  GENERiQUE  RESERVENT  (vs.  484).  Compare 
Parent.  Hecyr,  3,1: 

**  aliquid  tulisse  comminiscentur  mail, 
capiti,  atque  aetati  illorum,  morbus  qui  auctus  siet.'* 

ToRMENTi  GENUS  (vs.  487). — "  Exclamatio  est  inventi  sup- 
)licii  [et  detestatio],"  Servius.  "  Edendimi  erat  Tormbnti 
}ENU$  ! "  Peerlkamp.  "  Ha,  der  peiniger ! "  Voss.  The  words 
ire  not  an  exclamation,  but  a  mere  explanation,  introduced  in 
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the  same  matiner  as  Silius  has  introduoed  his  explanation  or 
observation,  "  solandi  genus,"  4.  39 : 

"  Bed  Libyae  ductor  tuto  fovet  agmina  rallo, 
fessa  graduni)  multoque  gelu  torpentia  nervos ; 
toUndiqne  genuty  laetis  ostentat  ad  urbem 
per  campoB  euperesse  viam,  Romamque  sub  ictu/' 

byway  of  comforting  them,  as  in  our  text,  tormei^ti  genus,  by 
way  of  torturing  them.  Compare  Ammian.  23.  4 :  "  Malleoli 
autem,  teli  genus,  figurantur  hao  specie";  Sil.  7.  161  (Hannibal 
speaking  of  Fabius  Cunctator) : 

*'  inventum  (dam  se  cohibet,  terimurque  sedendo) 
vincendi  genus  ;" 

Juvenal  15.  169: 

**  aspicimus  populoe  quorum  non  sufficit  irae 
occidisse  aliquem,  sed  pectora,  brachia,  vultum 
credidcrunt  genus  esse  cibi  ;** 

Ovid,  Trist.  1.2.51: 

**  nec  letum  timeo ;  genus  est  miserabile  leti;^* 

and  there  could  be  no  better  paraphrase  of  our  text.     Euset^^* 
ViL  Canst.  1.  58  (of  Maximinus) :  Sci/iyi/  nva  KoXaatv  ovro- 
f<ptvpMv.     It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  tormentum,  in  ih 
sense  of  machina  hellkay  has  been  used  in  the  selfsame  construo^^^* 
tion  not  only  by  Festus :  "  Cull  us  quoque  masculine  dixeronfc^^^^-^ 
est  enim  genus  torment i  e  corio,"  and  by  Ammian,  31.  15 
"Scorpio  genus  torment i\  quem  onagrum  sermo  vulgaris  ap- 
pellat,"  but  by  the  author  of  the  Dicchn.  dc  la  kngua  Castellani 
por  la  Academia  EspaTwla^  7ma  ed.,  Paris,  1824,  where  I  findZ 
the  following  definition  of  the  word  verso  :  ^^Art.  Especie  de 
culebrina  de  muy  poco  calibre  que  ya  no  se  usa  en  buenas 
fundiciones :  Tot^ienti  hcllici  genus ^^^  whence  an  additional  argu- 
ment that  the  expression  in  our  text  is  not  exclamatory,  but 
explanatory.    If,  however,  the  words  have  been  really  intended 
as  an  exclamation,  the  reader  has,  I  think,  a  right  to  complain 
that  the  interjection  which  has  been  used  by  Silius  on  a  similar 
dccasion,  6.  203,  "  Heu  genus  infandum  leti,"  .  .  .  and  which 
would  have  removed  all  doubt,  has  been  omitted. 


i 
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O    MABONIAE    DELECTA    lUVENTUS    (vS.    499),    theme;     FLOS 

BTkRUM  viRTusQUE  YiKUM,  Variation. 

Quos  lusTUS  IX  HosTBM  FERT  DOLOR  (vY.  500-1),  theme ; 

HBRIl^A   ACCEKBIT  MEZENTIUS   IRA,   Variation. 

Ipse  oratores  ad  me  regnique  coronam  cum  sceftro 
"MisiT  (w.  505-6),  theme;  mandatque  insignia  tarchon,  varia- 
tion. Theme  and  variation  taken  together  make  up  the  sense 
IPSE  tarchon  m  and  at  mihi  regni  insignia,  viz.,  coronam  et 
9eepirumj  missa  ad  me  per  oratores  ;  or  ipse  tarchon  misit  ad 
ME  oratores  qui  mihi  mandarent  regni  insignia,  viz.,  coronam 
ei  scepintm.  This  is  the  simple  meaning  and  structure,  aeoord- 
itig  to  Tile's  usual  habit.     Compare  8.  683  : 

.  .     .     .     **  cui,  belli  inside  superbum, 
tempora  navali  fulgent  rostrata  corona/' 

where  "  navali  corona"  and  "  insigne  superbum  belli"  are  one  and 
the  same  thing  imder  different  points  of  view.  Servius,  ignorant 
as  well  of  the  structure  in  the  particular  instance,  as  of  Virgil's 
usual  habit,  understands  insignia  to  be  either  other  ensigns  of 
empire  besides  the  crown  and  sceptre, "  omnia  omamenta  regalia," 
an  interpretation  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Ascensius,  La  Cerda, 
and  Voss,  or  to  be  equivalent  to  "magna,"  i,e,  to  mean  :  gives 
me  the  great  commission^  ut  castris  succedam  et  cafessam 
RBGNA  tyrrhena.  Peerlkamp,  ignorant  no  less  than  Servius 
of  Virgil's  theme-and-variation  method  of  writing,  observes: 
*'Patidum  est  simplex  mittendi  factum  duobus  verbus  expri- 
mere,"  an  observation  proving  too  much,  and  so  confutes  itself, 
such  repetition  being  of  so  frequent  occurrence  in  Virgil  as  to 
form  a  marked  characteristic  of  his  composition — nay  so  marked 
a  characteristic  that,  take  away  the  repetition,  and  you  alter  the 
entire  character  of  the  poem's  composition.  I  will  even  go 
one  step  further,  and  say  that  it  is  precisely  this  mode  of 
writing,  by  theme  and  variation,  which  has  perhaps  as  much  as 
any  other  peculiarity  of  his  style  pleased  his  readers,  without, 
however,  being  until  now  ever  analyzed  by  them,  and  without 
their  even  having  had  so  much  as  a  suspicion  what  it  was  which 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  compo- 
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sition  rendered  his  style  so  full,  so  round,  so  oomplete,  so 
persuasive)  so  impressive,  so  oharming;  even  at  the  end  of 
nineteen  centuries  so  universally  admired  by  all  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  his  language,  and  always  most  by  those 
who  have  devoted  most  time  and  thought  to  the  study  of  his 
writings. 

In  our  text,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  Heyne  has  shown  not 
merely  his  better  understanding  of  the  particular  passage,  but 
his  desnr  insight  into  his  author's  manner  of  writing,  and  his 
superior  knowledge  of  the  poetical  style  in  general,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  prose.  His  words  are  ^^mittit  insignia  reoni: 
60.  ex  Etruseorum  more,  ilia  scilicet  ipsa  quae  memoravit.'* 
See  for  a  similar  instance  of  one  and  the  same  act  described 
diflFerently,  or  under  different  points  of  view,  in  different  sen- 
tences, and  similarly  mistaken  by  the  commentators  for  as 
many  substantially  different  acts  as  there  are  unsubstantially 
different  sentences,  8.  215 : 

"  discessu  mugire  boresy  atque  omne  querelis 
impleri  nemus,  et  collefi  clamore  relinqui." 

Sed  mihi  tarda  GELU   SAECLISQUE  EFFOETA  SENECTUS  1N- 

viDET . IMPERIUM   (w.  608-9),  theme;    seraeque  ad   fortia. 
VIRES,  variation. 

Primis  et  te  miretur  ab  annis  (vs.  617)  is  the  variation  of 
TUA  cernere  facta  assuescat,  itself  little  more  than  a  varia- 
tion of  SUB  te  TOLERARE  MAGISTRO  MILITIAM    ET  GRAVE  MARTIS 

OPUS  {as8ue8caf). 


\ 
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523-529. 

NI  SIGNUM  CAELO  CYTHEREA  DEDISSET  APERTO 
NAMQUE  IMPROVISO  VIBRATUS  AB  AETHERE  FULGOR 
CUM  SONITU  VENIT  ET  RUERE  OMNIA  VISA  REPBNTE 
TYRRHENUSQUE  TUBAE  MUGIRE  PER  AETHERA  CLANGOR 
SUSPICIUNT  ITERUM  ATQUE  ITERUM  FRAGOR  INCREPAT  INGENS 
ARMA  INTER  NUBEM  COELI  IN  REGIONE  SERENA 
PER  SUDUM  RUTILARE  VIDENT  ET  PULSA  TONARE 


VAB.  LECT,  (va.  627). 

INCREPAT  I  Rom,y  Pal.y  Med, :  <*  Antique  pleriqae  codd.  Yaticanique 
omnino  cum  Medioeo  et  Porcio  increpat  legunt,"  Pierius.  lli^« 
III  N.Heins.  (1670);  Heyne;  Brunok;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt.;  Ribb. 

INTONAT  II 1%.  Ill  Serv. ;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Mauut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Phil.  ; 
Pott. 


Ni  has  a  different  effect  according  as  the  verb  after  which  it 
comes  is  in  the  subjunctive  or  in  the  indicative  mood.  If  the 
verb  is  in  the  subjimotive  mood,  the  effect  of  ni  is  to  prevent 
the  supposed  or  conditional  action  from  taking  place,  to  substi- 
tute for  it  the  action  expressed  by  its  own  verb,  as  6.  232,: 
"cepissent  praemia  .  .  .  wt  Cloanthus/«*fl?/«s^^  preces,"  where  the 
conditional  action  expressed  by  ^'  cepissent"  does  not  take  place 
at  all,  and  the  other  action  expressed  by  **  fudissef  is  substi- 
tuted for  it,  just  as  if  Virgil  had  said  they  did  not  take  the 
prizes  J  for  Cloanthm  prayed^  or  but  Cloanthus  prayed ;  Claud. 
Cons.  Honor.  99: 

"  Alpinae  rubuere  nives,  et  frigidus  amnis 
mutatiB  fumavit  aquis,  turbaque  cadentum 
ttaretf  ni  rapidus  iuvisset  flumina  aanguis," 

when  the  standiug-still  of  the  river  is— not  stopped  or  discon-: 
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tinued,  for  the  river  has  not  stood  still  at  all — but  is  prevented 
from  taking  place,  viz.,  by  the  accession  of  the  blood  to  its 
stream.     Compare  Horn.  //.  23.  15U  ' 

Kou  vv  K  oHupofifyouriv  c8u  <paos  lycXioio, 

ti  firi  AxtA.Acvf  ati|''  Ayafitfiyovi  ctirc  rapaaraSf 

where,  cSu  being  rendered  virtually  conditional  by  the  addition 
of  Ki,  th6  meaning  is,  they  would  have  icept  till  nighty  hud  not 
Achilles  .  .  ,  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  verb  after  which  ni  is 
used  is  in  the  indicative  mood,  the  effect  of  ni  is  not  to  prevent 
the  action — the  verb  being  in  the  indicative  mood  the  action 
has  already  taken  place  more  or  less  completely,  according  to 
the  tense  of  the  verb,  and  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  pre- 
vented— but  to  put  a  stop  to  its  continuance,  or  if  that  is 
impossible,  the  action  having  been  already  completed,  the  effect 
of  ni  is  to  annul  it  and  make  it  of  no  avail,  as  6.  358  : 

.    .    -     '*  iam  tata  t$n$bamr 
ni  gens  cnidelis  madida  cum  veste  gravatum, 
prensantemque  uncis  manibos  capita  aspera  montis, 
ieno  invasisset  ;^* 

Stat.  Theb.  5.  583 : 

**  ipsa  etiam  snmma  iam  teln  popoaeerat  aetkra 
luppiter,  et  dudum  nimbique  hyemesque  eoibanty 
ni  minor  ira  deo,  gravioraque  tela  mereri 
servatus  Capaneus.    moti  tamen  aura  cucurrit 
fulminis,  et  summas  libavit  vertice  cristas  ;*' 

ibid.  2.  26y  of  Cerberus  roused  by  the  appearance  of  Mercury 
and  the  shade  of  Laius,  leaving  Hades : 

' '  illos  ut  caoco  recubans  in  liniine  sensit 

Cerberus,  atque  oinnes  capitimi  subrexit  hiatus, 
saevus  et  iiitranti  populo.     iam  nigra  tumebat 
colla  minax,  iam  sparsa  solo  turhaverat  ossa. 
fit  deus  horrentem  Lethaeo  vimine  mulcens 
ferrea  tergcmino  domuisset  lumina  somno ;" 

in  all  which  instances  the  verb  preceding  ni  being  in  the  indi- 
cative, the  action  is  more  or  less  complete,  and  no  longer  by  any 
possibility  to  be  prevented,  and  the  effect  of  ni  is  limited  to 
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nterrupting  or  discontinuing,  or  at  the  very  utmost  to  the 
innulling  and  rendering  void  and  of  no  avail  the  action  which 
las  already  taken  place.  And  this  is  precisely  what  we  observe 
n  the  case  presented  by  our  text,  where  Aeneas  and  Achates 
vera,  not  prevented  from  thinking  many  hard  things,  for  they 
leere  already  thinking  (putabant),  but  were  interrupted  in 
heir  thoughts  by  the  sign  from  heaven,  and  had  their  melan* 
sholy  turned  into  joy, 

TRUIUS  HER08 
AONOYIT  80N1TUM  ET  DIVAB  PROMISSA  PAREXTI8 


BT  F&IXUX  UBRCULEI8  SOPITA8  I0NIRU8  ARAB 

EXCITAT.      HE8TERXU1CQUB  LAREM,  PARVQSQUB  PENATES 

LAETU8  ADIT. 

Lnd  so  exactly  Sil.  6.  113  : 

.     •    .     '*  testor  mea  numixui,  manes, 
digxmm  me  poenae  turn  nobilitate  paternac 
strage  hostis  quae^isse  necem,  ni  tristia  letum, 
ut  quondam  patri,  nobis  quoque  fata  tieffossetit^^* 

trliere  the  action  of  seeking  death  having  already  taken  place, 
leither  can  be  nor  is  prevented  by  anything  which  happens 
iter,  is  only  annulled. 

Cum  sonitu  (vs.  525). — "  Tonitrusy  scUicet.  Et  .  .  .  ordi- 
lem  tenuit  qui  nobis  apparet,  ut  fulgetras  dioat  priores,  cum 
int  ante  tonitrua.  .  .  .  Non  autem  mirum  est,  a  Yenere  allatis 
xznis  inesse  fulgorem,  nam,  &o.  Inter  nubem^  per  nubem.  Et 
[ioit,  in  SERENA  parte  caeli  fuisse  nubem,  per  quam  arma 
>ortata  simt,"  Servius.  "Fulgor  ab  aethere,.  et  ingens 
onitus  (istis  describit  fulgur  et  sonitum)  quo  puncto  temporis 
riSA  sunt  OMNIA  RUERE.  Nam  ima  cum  fulgure,  et  tonitru 
luditus  quoque  in  aethere  clangor  mugientis  tubae.  Pave- 
!aoti  omnes  attollimt  oculos,  et  tunc  audita  duo  alia  tonitrua, 
trangente  se  caelo.  Ac  iam  in  serena  caeli  parte  nubes 
x>aluerat,  in  qua  portata  arma,  quae  intra  ipsam  nubem  sudo 
lere  rtltilabant,  et  pulsa  intonabant.  His  signat  venientium 
irmorum  strepitum,"  La  Cerda.  **  Clangor  armorum,  quae 
novebantur  per  aerem  deportata  a  Yenere,  comparantur  cum 
dangore  tubae,"  Heyne.     **  Es  blitzt  und  donnert.     Zugleich 
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hort  man  in  der  luft  den  ton  einer  tuba,  man  sieht  an  einer 
erhellten  stelle  des  himmels  waffen  blinken  und  hort  sie 
klirren.  Man  denke,  Venus  trug  jetzt  eben  die  riistimg  ihres 
sohnes  in  den  Olymp,"  Thiel.  "  Die  bedeutung  der  himmeler- 
scheinung  erklart,  Aeneas  dahin,  dass  die  waffen,  welche  sioh 
am  himmel  zeigen,  die  von  Vulcan  gefertigte  riistung  sei/' 
Ladewig  {Ghratulatxonschrifty  1853).  I  look  upon  the  whole  of 
this  commentation  as  fundamentally  erroneous.  If  it  is  the 
Vulcanian  suit  of  armour  carried  by  Venus  through  the  air 
which  makes  this  noise,  such  noise  was  naver  made  by  a  suit  of 
armour  before  or  since,  nor  ever  will  be  made  again,  even  in 
the  imagination  of  a  poet  much  less  discreet  than  Virgil.  Even 
suppose  the  amount  of  noise  not  a  thousand  times,  ten  thousand 
times  too  great  to  be  produced  by  u  suit  of  armour,  how  was 
the  suit  of  armour  to  produce  it?  By  whom  or  by  what 
machinery  was  one  part  clashed  against  another,  the  spear 
against  the  shield,  the  sword  against  the  helmet  or  cuirass  P 
Was  it  Venus  clashed  the  several  pieces  together,  or  did  the 
pieces  clash  together  accidentally  as  she  carried  them  P  and  how 
came  it,  in  either  case,  that  the  clashing  resembled  the  braying 
of  a  trumpet — nay,  not  merely  of  a  trumpet,  but  of  a  Tyrrhene 
trumpet?  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing?  the  clashing  of 
arms  to  seem  to  be  the  braying  of  a  Tyrrhene  trumpet!  Is 
not  the  reader  reminded  of  the  blind  man-  whose  idea  of  the 
colour  scarlet  was  that  it  resembled  the  sound  of  a  trumpet? 
But  let  this  pass ;  let  the  clanging  of  the  pieces  of  a  single  suit 
of  armour  not  only  be  so  loud  that  everything  around  seemed 
to  be  falling  (ruere  omnia  visa  repente),  and  but  at  the 
same  time  resemble  the  braying  of  a  trumpet.  Why  don't  the 
arms  arrive  ?  Whither  is  Venus  carrying  them  ?  To  Aeneas  ? 
No;  they  disappear  from  his  view,  like  a  paper  kite,  or  balloon, 
or  soaring  eagle,  and  he  hears  no  more  of  them  until  after  he 
has  left  the  court  of  Evander,  despatched  part  of  his  forces  in 
boats  down  the  river,  and,  after  a  long  and  fatiguing'  march 
with  the  rest,  reached  the  encampment  of  Tarehon.  Is  she 
bearing  them  to  Olympus  ("in  den  Olymp")?  For  what 
purpose  P     To  exhibit  them  to  the  gods,  and  then  bring  them 
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Iwtck  again  to  earth  ?  No ;  no ;  Virgil  is  guilty  of  no  such 
absurdities.  It  is  a  mere  and  total  mistake  of  the  author's 
meaning.  The  description  is  not  of  the  carrying  of  the  arms 
through  the  air,  either  to  Aeneas  or  to  Olympus,  but  of  a  sign 
3r  prodigy  reminding  Aeneas  of  Venus's  promise  to  bring  the 
urms,  a  pledge  that  the  arms  would  surely  be  brought,  vs.  523  : 

NI  SloyUif  CAELO  CYTHBRBA  DRDIKSKT  APKRTO  ; 

VS.  534 : 

HOC  SJGyuW  CECINIT  MlSfiURAM  DIVA  CRKATRIX, 
8T  BBI.LUM  IN'ORIRRRT. 

Venus  seeing  Aeneas's  trouble,  vv.  520-523,  gives  the  promised 
sign  that  she  would  oome  to  liis  help  in  the  approaching  contest 
with  a  complete  suit  of  Vidcanian  armour,  that  he  was  now  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  contest,  and  that  he  might  expect  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  promise  of  the  arms  immediately.  The  sign  con- 
sisted of  the  usual  phenomena  of  a  sign  in  the  sky — a  great 
light  or  flash  from  heaven,  accompanied  or  instantaneously 
followed  by  a  terrific  noise  as  if  everything  wa&  falling.  The 
noise  was  repeated  several  times,  and  the  intervals  filled  up 
with  the  loud  braying  of  a  trumpet.  The  persons  present  look 
up  and  see  arms  glancing  in  the  sky,  and  hear  them  clashing. 
What  reader  does  not  see  at  once  that  all  this  was  no  more  than 
the  usual  celestial  prodigy  of  which  we  read  in  almost  every 
Boman  author,  whether  prose- writer  or  poet — sudden  and  bright 
light,  crashing  noise,  trumpets  braying,  arms  seen  clashing  and 
heard  clanging  in  the  sky  ?   Compare  TibuU.  2.  5.  71  : 

**  hac  fore  dixerunt  belli  mala  signa  cometen, 
multus  ut  in  terras  deplueretque  lapis  : 
atqiie  tubas,  atque  arnia  fonint  orepitantia  caelo 
audita;'* 

Ovid,  Met  15.  783 : 

**  amia  ferunt  nigras  inter  rropitantia  nube«, 
torribilopque  tubas,  auditAque  comua  ca«»lo 
praenionuisso  nofas  ;'* 

Plin.  N,  H,   2.    57 :    "  Armorum   crepitus,    et   tubae   sonilus 

MBNHY,  AKXFIDKA,   VOL.   III.  .•)() 
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auditos  e  caelo  Cimbricis  bellis  acoepimus ;  orebrosque  et  prioB 
et  postea.  Tertio  vero  consulatu  Marii  ab  Amerinis  et  Tuder- 
tibus  spectata  arma  caelestia,  ab  ortu  oooasuque  inter  se  concur- 
rentia,  pulsis  quae  ab  oecasu  erant;"  Jul.  Obsequens,  76: 
"  Consae  arma  in  caelo  volare  visa,  fulmine  pleraque  deoussa;" 
Id.  125  :  "  Clamorem  crepitumque  armorum  Antiochiae  bis, 
lit  ourreretur  in  muros,  auditum  ;  itemque  sonum  tympanoru 
Pergami";  and  above  all,  Virgil  himself,  Georg,  1,  U'^U  (of  th 
omens  preceding  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar)  : 

'*  unnorum  sonitiini  toto  Gcrmania  caolo 
uudiit 


non  alias  cat'lo  ceciderunt  plura  wron  > 
fulgura ;  nee  diri  toties  arscro  eometao. 
ergo  inter  sese  paribus  concurrere  telis 
liomanas  acies  itcrum  vidcre  Philippi  ;*' 


and  Lucan  1.  569  (of  those  preceding  the  civil  wars)  r 

'^  tunc  fragor  armorum,  magnaequo  per  avia  voces 
auditae  nemorum 


iusonuere  tubae,  ct  quanto  clamore  cohortes 
miscentur,  tautum  nox  atra  silentibus  auiis 
edidit." 

Not  only  then  were  all  the  phenomena  enumerated  in  our  text 
usual  phenomena  of  a  divine  manifestation  in  the  sky,  but  they 
were  also,  as  in  our  text,  premonitory  of  war  at  hand  : 

HOC  8IGNUM  CECINIT  MI88URAM  DIVA  CllEATRIX 
SI  BELLUM  IN(»KUEKET  ; 

and  Lucan  [fdn  supra)  : 

"  imniinet  annorum  rabies,  ferriquo  potestos 
eonfundet  ius  omne  manu*'; 

and  on  the  present  occasion  were  taken  as  such  by  all  the 
parties  present,  those  who  had  had  no  previous  inkling  of 
Venus's  promise  to  send  such  a  sign  being  astoimded  and  alarmed 
(oBSTUPUERE  ANiMis  ALii),  whilc  Acucas,  who  aloue  had  ex- 
pected the  sign,  is  cheered  and  encouraged,  because  it  was  not 
to  him  as  it  was  to  the  rest,  merely  a  notice   of  the    near 
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approaching  horrors  of  war,  but  was  besides  the  proof  that  his 
mother  bad  not  forgotten  her  promise,  that  in  case  war  was 
impending  slie  would  not  only  give  him  warning  of  it,  but 
would  also  supply  him  with  a  suit  of  heaven-made  arms,  by 
means  of  which  he  would  be  successful  in  the  war : 

• 
HOC  StONUM  CECINIT  MI8SURAH  DIVA  CRBATRIX 
SI  RRLLUlf  IXORUBKBT,  VULCANIAQUB  AKHA  PBK  AURAS 
LATl'RAM  AUXILIO. 

Venus's  promise  being  thus,  not  as  it  has  been  hitherto  universally 
understood,  one  and  single,  viz.,  that  in  case  of  war  she  would 
bring  him  arms,  but  double,  viz.,  that  in  case  of  war  she  would 
give  him  notice  of  its  approach  (signum  missuram),  and  bring 
him  arms  to  help  him  in  it  (vulcaniaque  akma  laturam),  and 
the  present  prodigy  being  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  part  of  the 
promise  (signum  missuram),  Aeneas  is  all  hope  and  joy,  not 
doubting  but  that  the  remaining  part  of  the  promise  (vul- 
caniaque ARM  A  laturam)  would  spccdily  have  its  completion 
also,  and  that  that  war,  so  much  dreaded  by  all  the  rest,  would 
end  in  glorious  and  triumphant  victory.  Hence  his  ne  vkro 
HOSPEs,  &c.,  and  heu  quantae  miseris,  &o. 

Tyrrhenusque  tuhae  mugirb  per  aethera  clangor. — 
Tyrrhenus  tubae  clangor  =»  Tyrrhetiae  tubae  clangor^  as 
Lucret.  1.  474,  "  Alexandri  Phrygio  sub  pectore"  =  Alexandri 
Phrygis  sub  pectore.  Tyrrhenus  tubae  clangor,  a  clangor  like 
that  of  a  Tyrrhene  trumpety  as  it  were  of  a  Tyrrhene  trumpet. 
Compare  Soph.  Aj.  llf : 

ta  ipBeyfi  Mavat  tpiXraTijs  tfioi  $tcay, 
wi  tufxoBts  ffout  Ka¥  aiconcros  i}$,  oftms 

XoXKOffrofLOv  Kw9ayos  uts  Tv ptrrfyiKifS, 

Eurip.  Rhesus,  991  : 

fravous  3'  cxd^ras  XPV  fJ^fvuv  Tvpffi\yiKy\t 
araKiriyyos  av^Tjy 

Tryphiod.  317 : 

0  V paytri  8e 
fK  Atos  t\KOfi€yov  iroXffxoy  fiayrtv^ro  aa/iirty^' 

Claud.  Oigaat.  60 :  "  iam  tuba  ni}nborum  sonuit." 

.  50  • 
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Tyrrhknus. — "  Tdeo  quia  apud  Tuscos  tiibam  constat  inven 
tam,''  Servius.     "  Quia  tuba  ab  EtrusciB  inventa,"  Wagne: 
(Praest.),     Incorrectly,  as  I  think,  not  only  as  to  the  meanin, 
and  the  etymology,  but  the  fact.     It  was  not  the  Tyrrhene 
(Tusci,  or  Etrusci)  who  invented  the  trumpet,  but  it  was  t 
individual  Tyrrhenus,  the  founder  of  the  Tyrrhene  colony,  wh 
invented  it  and  taught  the  world  its  use.     From  Tyrrhenus,  i 
inventor,  the  trumpet  was  called  Tyrrhena  tuha^  and  the  soun 
of  the  trumpet  Tyrrhenus  clangor^  in  the  same  way  as  fror^ 
Tyrrhenus,  the  founder  of  the  colony,  the  colonists  themselr^i^ 
were  called  Tyrrheni.    To  such  effect  at  least  we  have  the  clear 
and  unmistakeable  statement  of  Silius,  5.10: 

**  I.ydius  hiiic  genitor,  Tmoli  decus,  acqiion;  longa 
MaeoTiiaiu  quondam  in  Latias  advexerat  oras 
Ttjrrheut4»  ptibem,  dederatque  voeahula  tn'ris  ; 
isque  innueta  tuhat  monstravit  mtinnura  primus 
gontibu8,  et  bellis  ignavu  silentia  rupit/* 

If  this  be  correct,  tyrrhenus  clangor  in  our  text  is  not 
clangor  of  Tyrrhene  trumpet  in  the  sense  of  Tuscan,  or  Etrurm 
trurnpety  but  in  the  sense  of  trumpet  of  Tyrrhenus,  or,  as  we 
would  say  in  English,  Tyrrhenic  trumpet  (Tiz/txriji/iicijc  oahriy 
70c,  Eurip.  above),  and  the  additamentum  of  Servius  :  '*  ViJe- 
tiir  hie  opportune  Tyrrhenae  tubak  factii  mentio,  ut  iam 
Tyrrhonorum  castra  vocare  videatur  Aeneas"  (where  Lion  well 
guesses  :  "  videatur  Aeneam  "J  is  as  devoid  of  foundation  as  it 
is  devoid  of  good  taste. 

Arm  A  INTER  Nil  HEM  (vs.  528). — **  Nubes  ita  ambiebat  arma, 
ut  ipsa  in  sudo  effulgerent,"  Wagner  {Praest.),  a  gloss  which, 
if  I  understand  it  riglit,  means  that  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud,  or  of 
a  cloudy  sky,  there  was  a  clear  space  in  whidi  the  arms  appeared. 
Not  this  liowever,   but   the  very  opposite,  is  the  meaning  of 
Virgil's  words.     The  arms  appeared  not  in  a  clear  space  sur- 
rounded by  cloud,  but  in  a  cloud  surrounded  by  clear  space. 
The  sky  was  perfectly  clear  and  cloudless,  nothing  at  all  to  be 
seen  in  it,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  occurrence  of  the  prodigy. 
In  this  perfectly  clear  sky  the  prodigy  occurs,  in  our  author  ft 
words    "  Venus  dat   signum.'*      Looking  up,  they   see   arma 


^ 
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INTER  nubkm;  literally,  r/zv/w  betiveen  a  cloudy  i.e.,  arma  sttp- 
ported  an  both  sides  by  cloud ;  more  loosely,  a  cloud  supporting  or 
carrying  arms  :  "  In  serkna  parte  caeli  fuiase  nubem,  per 
quam  arma  portata  suut,"  Servius.  This  cloud  is,  if  I  may  so 
say,  the  vehicle  of  the  arms,  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
verisimilitude  to  the  prodigy — of  obviating  the  awkward  objec- 
tion which  might  have  been  made  by  scoffers,  if  the  arms  had 
been  seen  hanging  wholly  unsupported  in  the  clear  air,  viz., 
"why  don't  they  fall?"  "what  keeps  them  up?"  Apollo 
(9.  640)  requires  a  cloud  to  support  him,  "  nube  sedens;" 
Venus  (12.  416),  bearing  the  dictamnus,  comes  through  the  air 
to  Aeneas  in  a  "nimbus";  the  Mater  Berecvnthia  and  the 
Idaean  choirs  (9.  llOj  cross  the  sky  in  an  "  ingens  nimbus;" 
Iris  (10.  38)  comes  down  from  heaven  with  the  help  of  clouds, 
"  acta  nubibus."  Is  not  Christ  himself  to  appear  "  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory,"  kin  rwv  i/c^cAoii/ 
Tov  ovpavovy  Matth.  24.  30;  "in  a  cloud,"  kv  rf<p(Ai;,  Luc.  21.  27; 
"  with  clouds,"  ptra  twv  ve^cXoiis  Apoc,  1.  7  ?  And  were  not 
the  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things,  aye,  and  even  the 
fowls  of  the  air  which  came  down  out  of  heaven  to  St.  Peter, 
let  down  by  means  of  something  like  a  great  sheet,  aicfi/oc  ri 
«iic  oOttvriv  peyaXriv  ?  And  is  not  a  picture  of  the  angel's 
salutation  to  Mary  without  more  or  less  of  a  cloud  somewhere 
near  him,  by  which  he  has  come  down,  and  by  which  when 
he  has  done  his  business  he  is  to  return,  rather  an  excep- 
tional innovation  than  according  to  the  general  rule  ?  The 
NUBEM  of  our  text  then  is  the  vehicle  of  the  arms,  as  indispen- 
sable for  them,  or  at  least  for  their  beholders,  as  the  "  nubes" 
of  Apollo,  or  Iris,  or  the  angel  of  the  salutation  is  to  those 
personages,  as  the  i/c^cAi;  or  the  vitpiXm  are  to  Christ,  or  as  the 
(Ticcvoc  Ti  wg  oOovtiv  fjLfyaXriv  to  the  four-footed  beasts  and 
creeping  things  of  8t.  Peter. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  asked :  Why  is  the  expression  inter 
NUBEM,  and  not  infer  nubes  ?  The  answer  is  plain.  Inter  nubes 
would  have  been  among  the  clouds,  anywhere  among  the  ordinary 
clouds  of  an  ordinary  sky,  but  our  author  wished  to  represent  the 
sky  as   clear,  caeij    in    regione  serena,  with  only  a  single 
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cloud  in  it,  and,  in  that  single  cloud,  the  arms.  Then  why 
INTER  NUBEM,  and  uot  in  nube  ?  The  answer  is  equally  plain. 
In  nube  would  have  signified  anywhere  in  the  cloud,  in  the 
interior  of  the  cloud ;  but  so  situated  the  arms  could  not  be  seen 
at  all;  inter  nubem,  on  the  contrary,  is  between  the  cloud,  with 
cloud  on  each  side  of  them,  supporting  them ;  to  borrow  an  idea 
from  our  own  coats  of  arms,  with  cloud  for  their  supporters. 
Examples  of  a  similar  use  of  the  word  inter  are  far  from 
uncommon,  as  7.  30  : 

..."  hune  [lucum]  inter  fluiao  Tiberinus  amoeno 
verticibus  rapidis  et  miilta  flavus  arena 
in  mare  prorumpit.^' 

[not  hoc  in  luco,  for  then  the  river  being  in  the  grove  would 
not  have  been  seen  by  Aeneas  at  all,  but  "  inter  lucum,"  with 
the  grove  on  each  side  of  it,  the  grove  about  it  on  either  side]  ; 
8.  107  : 

*  *  ut  celsas  videre  rates,  atque  inter  opacum 
allabi  neinm.^^ 

[between  the  shady  wood,  i.e.,  between  the  two  parts  of  he 
shady  woo<^,  with  shady  wood  on  each  side  of  it].  The  diffi- 
culty experienced  by  the  English  reader  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  our  corresponding  word  between  cannot  be  used  in 
the  same  manner;  that  we  cannot  say  between  t/ie  grove,  meaning 
between  two  parts  of  the  grove,  or  between  the  cloud,  nieaniiig 
between  two  parts  of  the  cloud, 

Caeli  in  regione  SERENA,  tho  clear  sky  in  which  the  cloud 
carrying  the  arms  appeared  ;  sudum,  the  clear  unobstructed  air 
through  which  the  flashing  of  arms  passed  on  its  way  from  the 
arms  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholders ;  in  other  words,  sudi^m  is  the 
clear  atmosphere  between  the  beholders  and  the  arms ;  caeli  in 
REGIONE  SERENA,  the  clear  sky  in  which  the  arms  and  cloud 
appeared.  Such  is,  as  I  do  not  at  all  doubt,  the  rationale  not 
only  of  the  cakli  regione  serena  and  the  sudum,  but  of  the 
IN  and  the  per. 

Peerlkamp,  observing  that  per  sudum  is  a  mere  repetition 
in  other  terms  of  caeli  in  regione  serena,  as  well  as  of  caelo 
APERTo,  vs.  5213,  and  ignorant  of  the  principle  of  theme  and 
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variation,  and  that  our  author  repeats  e  studio  the  same  thought 
onoe,  twice,  or  thrice  over  in  slightly  varied  terms,  proposes  to 
read^^^T  subitum^  in  place  of  per  sudum.  Whoever  wishes  to 
see  the  verses  of  Virgil  turned  into  such  verses  as  might  have 
been  written  by  a  lleinsius  or  a  Buchanan,  or  other  highly 
accomplished  scholar  of  modem  times,  has  only  to  expunge 
Virgil's  so-called  repetitions  (that  is  to  say,  his  variations  of  a 
previous  theme),  and  substitute  for  them  the  new  thoughts  of 
Peerlkarap.  He  will  then  have  an  Aeneid  unobjectionable 
indeed  on  the  ground  of  repetition,  or  "  said  that  already,"  but 
it  will  be  an  Aeneid  without  its  chief  and  most  characteristic 
beauty.  Adjust  an  ancient  poem  by  the  modem  square  and 
compass,  and  that  moment  it  ceases  to  be  a  poem.  You  are  no 
longer  on  the  banks  of  the  Peneus ;  you  are  in  Pall  Mall,  or  on 
the  Boom-jes. 


532-552. 

NK  QUAERE — AENKAE 


VAR.  LECT.  [pnnct.]  (vv.  532--3). 

NE  QUAERE  PROFECTO,  QUEM  I  PaL  (.)  Ill  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Phil.;  Heyne  ;  Bninck ;  Wakef.  ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Ileyn.  Led,  Virtj., 
ed.  1861);  llibb. 

»E  QrAERE,  PROFECTO  QUEM  (as  if  PROFECTO  wcre  the  participle  of  profi- 
ciscor,  and  referred  to  Pallas),  III  Lad. 

NE  QUAERE  PROFECTO  QUEM  III  P.  Manut. ;  Haiipt. 


VAIt.  LECT,  [punct.]  (vv.  533-4). 

P08C0B  OLYMPO.  Hoc  I  Pal,  III  Serv.  (ed.  Lion) ;  P.  Mnnut.;  La  Cerda  ; 
D. Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunck. ;  Wakef.;  Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.,  Led,  Viry.^  ed.  1861) ;  Kibb. 

roscoR;  olympo  noc  III,  *' Alii  olympo  seqiicntibus  iungunt,"  Serv. 
(ed.  Lipu) ;  Lad.  (rosn)R:);  Iliiupt. 
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CiUANTAE  MlSEIllS  I'AKDES  LAURENTIBLS  INSTANT  !  QUA8  POKNAS 
MlHI,  TLRNE,  DABIS  !  QUAM  MULTA  SUB  UNDAS  SCUTA  VIRUM, 
GALEASQUE  ET  FORTIA  CORPORA  VOLVES,  THYBRI  PATER  (w.  537- 

540). — Theme  wUh  two  variations,  so  inuoh  more  varied  than 
usual  that  the  three  sentences  seem  to  be  independent  of  eaoh 
other,  but  the  second  and  third  are,  nevertheless,  substantially 
only  variations  of  the  first. 

Pars  caetera  prona  fertur  aqua   (vv..  54&-9),  theme; 
SEGNisQUE  secundo  DEFLUiT  AMNi,  Variation. 

Ducunt  exsortem  aeneae  (vs.  552). — Out  of  the  booty, 

and  before  the  casting  of  lots,  certain  portions  were  selected  ^ 

and  set  apart  for  the  chiefs.     A  prize  so  selected  was  called 

c^ac/ocrocy    from   the   circumstance   of   its   being  selected,  aD(^^ 
aicXi)/uf»c99  exfiars,  from  its  not  having  been  oast  lots  for.     Sc::> 
Hom.  IL  2.  226: 

iroAAeu  8c  yvvaiKts 

Eurip.  /o/t,  1201  (of  the  special  or  chosen  goblet,  or  cup,  pre- 
sented to  Ion) : — 

o  8ff  \afiuy  t^aiperoy, 
uis  rw  vffo»  8i}  dccriroTi}  X^P^^  ^tp»Vy 
c8m«c<  vKfipts  rtvxos  ; 

Id.,  Troad.  28  ' 

voWois  8c  KtoKVTOicriy  (uxA(<tAa>Ti8a>v 
jSoa  "XKafjLaylipoSt  8c(riroTa;  KXrjpoufjLfyuy 
Kcu  ras  fity  ApKas,  ras  8c  BccrtroAos  ktws 
fiXrjx   ABrjyaiofy  tc  BricaJiai  "Kpo^jLoi. 
oaau  8'  aKXrjpoi  TpwaSwi/,  inro  trrtyais 
raiaS'  ckti,  tois  trpwroiffiy  €^  ri prifitvat 
arparov  crvv  avran  8'  17  tiajcaiva  Tuyiapis 
EAcvt;,  yofufftffiff  aixH'^^^'^os  (yhiKws. 

ibid,  2J^9  : 

Hec.  Tovfioy  8c  Tis  0/  cAox«  rtKos, 

cvvcirc,  rKafiova  Kaaay^pay ; 
Talthyp.    f^aiptroy  yty  t\afi€v  Ayafitfiytoy  ava^. 

There  having  been  no  casting  of  lots  on  the  present  occasion, 
EXSORTEM  is  of  coursc  to  be  understood  not  in  its  literal  seuse 
of  aicAiipoi/,  but  in  its  derived  sense  of  i^aifjtTov,  choice  or  seiectedy 
eximium. 
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656-557. 

VOTA  METU  DUPLICANT  MATRES  PROPIUSQUE  PEHI(?LO 
IT  TIMOR  ET  MAIOH  MARTIS  lAM  APPARET  IMAGO 


VAR.  LECT. 

IT  TIMOR  I  Pal,  (ID),  qu :  Med.  ?•  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670) ;  Hejne  ;  Brunck. ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ; 
Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

£T  TIMOR  I  Horn,  (on  which  reading  of  the  Roman,  Pierius  observes,  and 
not  without  reason,  '^  sed  id  forte  solito  more,"  meaning,  with  the 
usual  incorrectness  of  that  MS. ;  while  Heyne,  with  less  than  his  usual 
judgment,  and  half  inclined  to  accept  the  reading  :  **  habet  hoc  expe- 
ditam  interpretationem  :  pkopits  periclo  (absolute ;  cum  iam  res 
adducta  esset  propius  ad  discrimen),  ET  timok  (apparet  maior),  et 

MAIOR  MAHTIS  IAM  APPARET  IMAGO.") 

The  words  duplicant,  propius,  and  maior  all  indicate  a  com- 
parison,  a  comparison  viz.  of  the  present  state  of  things  with 
some  previous  state.  The  question  then  is,  with  what  previous 
state  of  things  is  the  present  state  compared  P  not  surely  with 
a  previous  state  of  security,  and  total  absence  of  apprehension 
("  Bene  duplicant,  nam  inest  semper  in  matribus  votum,"  Ser- 
vius),  for  the  previous  state  was  not  one  of  peace  and  security, 
but  of  war  (vs.  55 : 

**  hi  bellum  assidue  ducunt  cum  gente  Latina  ;** 
VS.  146: 

**  gens  eadem  quae  te  crudeli,  Daunia,  bello 
insoquitur ;  nos  si  pellant,  nihil  afore  credunt 
quin  omnem  Ilosporiam  ponitus  sua  sub  iuga  mittant ; 
et  mare  quod  supra,  teneunt,  quodque  alluit  infra/ ^ 

**  .     .     .     hinc  Tusoo  claudimur  amni, 
hinc  Rutulus  premit,  et  murum  circumsonat  armis  *') ; 


VS.  474: 


*  It  is  nut  poik^iblo  to  ascertain  whether  tlie  reading  be  it  or  et.    Foggini  gives 

IT  TIMOR' 
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but  the  comparison  is  of  the  present  more  urgent,  more  active 
state  of  war  with  the  previous  less  urgent,  less  active  state. 
The  women,  who  had  previously,  on  account  of  the  war  with 
the  Rutuli,  made  vows,  felt  fear,  and  seen  the  image  of  war 
before  them  (viz.,  in  their  minds),  now,  when  the  war  has  thus 
come  to  their  very  door,  when  they  hear  that  a  troop  of  horse 
has  been  actually  ordered  ofp  in  all  haste,  double  their  vows, 
feel  a  sharper  fear,  and  see  their  picture,  image,  or  idea  of  war 
larger  than  it  was  before. 

VoTA  uuPLiCANT. — Compare  Prudent.  Peristeph,  12.  63  : 

* '  Transtiberina  prius  solvit  eacra  pervigil  sacerdos, 
mox  hue  recurrit  dupiicalque  votaV 

Propiusquk  periclo  it  TIMOR. — The  commentators  gen- 
erally refer  periclo  to  propius  :  ^^^  Ad  pericuium  cicinusy  .  .  . 
aut  certe  .  .  .  propius  pro  propior.  .  .  .  aut  oerte  aequatnr 
periciUo  timor^  et  per  dativum  extulit  .  .  .  aut  poetioe  dixit  ti- 
morem  periculo  comitem,"  Serv.  (ed.  Lion).  **Vor  naher  gefahr 
schon  zaget  die  furcht,"  J.  H.  Voss.  "  Ihre  furcht  sieht  die 
gefahr  naher,  sie  geht  bis  zur  nahe  der  gefahr,"  Abr.  Voss, 
Band-anmerk,  **  Ich  nehme  periclo  als  dativ,  nicht  als  ablativ 
.  .  .  also :  propius  accedit  ad  pericnlnm^  d.  i.  ad  cogitationetHy 
repracsentationem  perieuUy  Thiel.  *'  Naher  der  gefahr  (die  aber 
noch  feme  ist)  geht  die  besorgnisHy^^  Siipfle.  '*  Timor  propius 
IT  PERICLO  valebit :  timor  non  longe  ahest  a  periculo  .  .  .  non 
iam  metnutit  solum  pericn/aniy  sed  propiuqiifun  etiam  et  tmtapis 
rideut,^^  Wagn.  (1833).  "  Propius  accedit  ad  poriculum,"  Wagn. 
(18G1).  ^^  Fear  treads  more  closely  on  the  heels  of  danger^'* 
Conington],  a  meaning  which  I,  at  least,  am  unable  to  obtain 
from  the  words  without  violence,  and  a  construction  (viz.,  it 
PROPIUS  periclo)  of  which  its  propounders  acknowledge  their 
inability  to  produce  even  so  much  as  one  single  example : 
"  Quod  licet  fortasse  sine  exemplo  dictum  fuerit,  poterit  tamen 
recte  ita  accipi :  non  iam  metuunt  solum periculam,  sed propwquum 
etiam  et  instansHdent,^^  Wagn.  (1833).  How  then  are  we  to  pro- 
ceed so  as  to  arrive  at  a  meaning  which  shall  be  fairly  and  without 
violence  attributable  to  the  words,  hannonious  with  the  context 
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and  justified  by  example  P  I  reply,  by  connecting  it  propius 
not  with  PERiCLO,  but  with  animis  (i.e.  aniniis  matrum)  under- 
stood, and  by  regarding  periclo  as  absolute  {i.e.  absolute 
ablative),  say  rather,  depending  on  in  understood.  Compare 
Ovid,  Mei,  10,  5U5  (Venus  to  Adonis)  : 

**  parce  meo,  iuvcnis,  temerarius  qss^  peridot 

Corn.  Nepos,  Datani.  5  :  "  Eum  magno  fore  periculOy  si  quid," 
&c.  Id.  Dioriy  2 :  **  Simulque  ab  his  petiit,  si  forte  raaiori  esset 
pericu/Oj  ut  sibi  faterentur."  Petron.  Satyr,  122  :  "  Nimquam 
ego  aegrum  tarn  magno  periculo  vidi."     Cic.  ad  Fam,  8.  2  (ed. 


Orelli) 
Orelli) 
5.  650 


"Maiore  esse  periculo  videtur."     Ibid.  k.  ep.  ult.  (ed. 
"  Ne  quo  periculo  te  proprio  existimares."     Manilius, 

'*  et  8i  forte  aliquas  animo  consurget  in  artes, 
in  praerupta  dabit  studium,  vincetquc  perielo 
ingenium  *' 

[in  the  danger  (in  the  midst  of  the  danger)  genius  vdll  prevail]. 
We  have  thus  the  sense:  timor  it  propius  {animis  mati^um) 
{in)  PERICULO,  i.e.,  the  timor  of  the  matrons  becomes  sharper  in 
the  danger  (viz.,  the  danger  evidenced  by  the  march  of  the  cavalry 
to  the  seat  of  war),  and  the  three  clauses  vota  mktu  duplicant 

MATRES,  PROPIUS  PERICLO  IT  TIMOR,  and  MAIOR  MARTIS  APPARET 

IMAGO,  are  but  three  varied  enunciations  of  the  alarm  of  the 
matrons imder the  new  circumstances;  both  matres  and  periclo 
belonging  in  the  sense  to  each  of  the  three  clauses,  thus  :.  vota 

METU     DUPLICANT     MATRES,     PERICLO  ;      PROPIUSQUE,     PERICLO, 

matribus  it  timor  ;  et  matribim,  periclo,  iam  apparet  maior 
MARTIS  IMAGO.  Propius  IT  TIMOR,  therefore,  =  timor  it  pro- 
pius matribus,  i.  e.,  animis  matrum.  Compare  Tacitus,  Agric.  16  : 
"  Tenentibus  arma  plerisquo  quos  conscientia  defectionis,  et 
propius  ex  legato  timor  agitabat";  Sil.  1.  29  : 

•'  venini  ubi  magnaniniis  Romam  caput  urbibus  alte 
exseiercs  ac  misaas  etiam  trans  aoquora  classes 
totiiui  figna  videt  victricia  fcrrc  per  orbeni, 
iam  propius  uultuus,  b«*llan<li  corda  furore 
I'hoi'r.icuiii  cx-'liniulal  [Juno]  ;" 
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Id.  772  : 

**  sed  propior  metus  annati  diictoris  ab  ira, 
et  magna  ante  oculos  stabat  genitoris  imago," 

the  last  only  too  plainly  Silius's  adaptation  of  the  Virgilian  text 
to  his  own  purposes,  "  propior  metus  "  being  Virgil's  propius 
IT  TIMOR;  "armati  ductoris  ira,"  Virgil's  pkriclo;  and  the 
whole  epexegetic  verse  of  the  one  poet  corresponding  word  for 
word  to  the  whole  epexegetic  verse  of  the  other,  viz.,  **  et 
magna"  to  et  maior,  "ante  oculos  stabat"  to  apparet,  and 
"  genitoris  imago"  to  martis  imago. 

It  (vs.  557),  not  et,  is  the  time  reading — (1),  on  account  of 
the  greater  MS.  authority;  (S),  On  account  of  the  identical 
"it  timor"  of  Lucan,  7,  543: 

**  semel  ortus,  in  omnes 
it  tiinor,  et  fatis  datus  est  pro  Caesare  cursus ;" 

of  Silius,  8.  187 : 

•'  tfque  timor  totos  gelido  sudore  per  artus  ;** 

the  "abierat  timor"  of  Ammian,  14.  2;  the  "maior  oberrat 
intra  tecta"  of  Claudian,  in  Rufin.  2.  93 ;  and  the  so  similar 
"  it  metus"  of  Coripp.  Johann,  1,  U^  : 

*'  luctus  ubique  sonat,  terror,  tiistisque  per  omnes 
it  metus,  et  dun's  turbantur  cnnita  periclis.'* 

(8),  on  account  of  the  cognate  expressions  so  frequently  used 
no  less  by  Virgil  himself  (as  vs.  595  below,  "it  clamor"; 
4.  443,  "it  stridor";  5.  558,  "it  circulus";  9.  499,  "it 
gemitus")  than  by  other  authors  (as  Stat.  T/ieb,  7.  359  :  "  vul- 
timique  per  omnem  pallor  «Y";  Val.  Flacc.  2.  107: 

"  iamque  dies  aderat,  Thracas  qui  fuderat  annis ; 
dux  Lemni,  puppes  tenui  contexere  canna 
ausus  et  inducto  cmtem  defendere  tcrgo, 
laeta  mari  turn  eigna  refert,  plenasquc  inovebat 
armentis  nurib  usque  rates  ;  it  [i*  ri/c"]  barbara  vest  is, 
et  torques,  insigne  loci ;  sonat  aequoro  clumor**; 

Id.  2.  233  (of  the  Lemnian  massacre) : 

**  it  enwr  in  thalamis,  et  anhela  in  pectore  fumant 
vulntra"; 
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Td.  2.  393  (of  the  Lemnian  massacre)  : 

**  exoritur  novus  urbe  dolor,  planet uscinc  per  oroncs 
it  fogies  antiqua  dumoA  "). 

(4),  On  account  of  the  life  the  verb  of  motion  gives  to  the 
picture.  And  (5),  because  it  is  Virgil's  habit  to  divide  into 
several  coordinate  sentences,  each  with  its  own  verb  and  sub- 
ject, not  to  blend  into  one  sentenc»e  by  uniting  with  a  single 
verb  several  subjects  coupled  together. 

Maiok  martis  iam  apparet  imago. — Things  had  previously 
presented  the  appearance  (imago,  likeiieaSy  image^  picture)  of  war. 
Now,  however,  that  the  horsemen  are  seen  going  out  of  the  city 
to  the  war,  this  appearance  (image  or  pictures)  of  war  becomes 
greater,  i.e,y  the  idea  of  war  clearer  and  more  vivid.  The 
IMAGO  of  our  text  is  precisely  the  **  imago"  of  2.  369:  and 
IMAGO  MARTIS  is  here  said  in  the  same  way,  by  the  same  poetic 
exaggeration,  as  tliere  "  imago  mortis." 

Martis. — The  name  of  tlie  god  or  person  Mars,  used  to 
express  the  department  over  which  he  presides,  as  Bacchus  so 
often  to  express  wine,  Ceres  to  express  corn,  Venus  to  express 
beauty.  There  is  no  personification,  and  the  image  spoken  of 
is  the  image  of  the  tiling  war,  not  the  god  Mars,  as  the  image 
spoken  of,  2.  369,  is  tliat  of  the  thing  death,  not  of  Mors  her- 
self. Compare  10.  280:  "In  manibus  mars  ipse,"  not  Mar fi 
himself  is  in  your  Iiaudn^  but  tJie  hatfle  itself  is  in  your  hands ;  also 
Claud.  Bell.  Get,  (of  the  entry  of  Stilichon  and  his  army  into 
Rome) : 

'*  non  iam  delectus  miseri,  nee  falce  per  agros 
deposito  iuculum  vibrans  ignobile  messor. 
nee  tentat  clipeum  proiectis  sumere  rastris 
Bcllona  ridente  Ceres,  humilisque  novonim 
seditio  clamosa  ducum,  sed  vera  iuventus, 
verus  ductor  adest,  et  vivida  nwriis  imago,**   ■ 

where  the  same  figure  is  used,  and  "  martis  imago "  is  not  the 
image  of  the  god  Mars,  but  the  image  of  the  thing  war;  and 
where  it  is  not  Stiliclio  who  is  the  image  of  Mars,  but  Stilicho, 
and  his  army  and  their  equipments,  which  give  a  vivid  picture 
of  war ;  in  plain  prose,  are  martial.    To  make  my  meaning  still 
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clearer :   it  is  uot  the  peoj)le  of  Evander  who  see  poetically, 
whose  minds  are  so  poetical  as  to  conceive  a  picture  of  the  go 
Mars,  and  observe  that  picture  grow  larger  and  larger ;  but  i 
is  Virgil  who  writes  poetically,  and  instead  of  saying  that  th 
idea  of  war  grows  plainer  and  more  impressive  on  their  minds 
says  that  the  picture  of  murs  grows  larger.    With  the  figorativi 
MAiOR  MARTis  IMAGO  of  our  tcxt  coutrast  the  literal  "maio 
(Hamiloaris)  imago"  of  Sil.  13.  750,  where  that  author,  spealc- — 
ing  of  the  real  "  imago"  of  Hamilcar,  informs  us  that  it  wem^ 
off  increased  in  size  when  it  heard  of  the  exploits  of  Hannibal : 

**inde  citato 
celsiiB  abit  gressu,  MAtorque  recessit  imagoy 


Maior. — The  figure  used  in  the  expression  "  mars  "  (=  hcl- 
Inm)  is  sustained  in  maior:  the  image  of  war,  the  picture  of 
war,  appears  increased  in  size,  /.^.,  the  idea  of  war  becomes 
stronger  and  clearer  and  more  impressive.  See  Rem.  on 
"  plurima  mortis  imago,"  2.  368. 
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NASCENTI  CUl  TRIS  ANIMAS  FERONIA  MATER 
IIORRENDUM  DICTU  DEDERAT  TERNA  ARMA  MOVENDA 
TER  LETO  STERNENDUS  ERAT  CUT  TUNC  TAMEN  OMNIS 
ABSTULIT  HAEC  ANIMAS  DEXTRA  ET  TOTIDEM  EXUIT  ARMIS 
NON  EGO  NUNC  DULCI  AMPLEXU  DIVELLERER  USQUAM 
NATE  TUO  NEQUE  FINITIMO  MEZENTIDS  USQUAM 
HUlC  CAPITI  INSULTANS  TOT  PERRO  SAEVA  DEDISSET 
FUNERA  TAM  MULTIS  VIDUASSET  CIVIBUS  URBEM 


VAR.  LECT,  (vs.  569). 

FiNiTiMus  III  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Hcins. ;  Heyne ;  Wakef. 

FINITIMOS  III  Ribb. 

MNITIMO  III  Serv.  (ed.  Lion);    La  Cerda;   N.  Hcins.  (1670);   Brunck; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1S61) ;  Voss;  Lad. 


I'.' 
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MovENDA  (vs.  565). — "  Vel  contra  ipsum,  vel  ab  ipso,"  Servius  ; 
D.  Ileinsius,  Peerlkamp,  and  Ribbeck  understanding  the  words 
in  the  former  of  these  senses ;  N.  Heinsius,  Jahn,  Forbiger, 
Thiel,  Voss,  Ladewig,  and  Wagner  in  the  latter :  and  Heyne 
vacillating  between  the  two.  To  me  it  seems  perfectly  certain, 
that  notwithstanding  the  objections  raised  to  it,  especially  by 
Peerlkamp,  the  latter  sense  is  the  true  one — (1),  and  princi- 
pally because  the  passage  was  certainly  so  understood  by 
Silius,  who  in  no  less  than  two  different  accounts  of  Geryon 
plainly  borrows  more  or  less  of  his  materials  from  this  account 
of  Herilus,  Sil.  1.278: 

**  tros  animas  namque  id  monstrum,  tres  cor  pore  dtxtraa 
annaratj  temaque  caput  cervice  gerobat,*' 

where  we  have  not  only  Virgil's  tres  animas  wholly  unaltered, 
and  Virgil's  terna  arma  movenda  barely  appreciably  altered, 
but  the  very  same  connexion  of  "  animae"  with  "  arma,"  which 
in  the  Virgilian  text  has  been  such  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
commentators.    Id.  13.  200: 

**  qualis  Atlantiaco  memoratur  littoro  quondam 
monstrum  Geryones  immane  tricorporis  irae, 
cui  tres  in  pugnam  dextrae  varia  arma  gerebaut. 
una  ignes  saevos,  ast  altera  pone  sagittas 
fundebat,  validam  torquebat  tertia  comum, 
atque  uno  di versa  dabat  tria  vulnera  nisu," 

where  the  triple  arms  of  the  monster,  all  wielded  at  once,  are  so 
much  and  at  such  length  insisted  on,  that  our  wonder  is  not 
that  Virgil  should  have  given  arms  to  each  one  of  the  "  animae" 
of  Herilus,  but  that  he  should  have  contented  himself  with  so 
brief  and  modest  a  mention  of  arms  as  numerous  as  the  lives 
of  the  monster.  And  (%),  my  second  reason  for  adopting 
this  interpretation  is  no  less  strong  than  my  first,  viz.,  that 
TOTiDEM  EXUiT  ARMis,  VS.  567,  80  plainly  refers  to  three  sets  of 
arms  previously  mentioned,  that  either  this  interpretation  must 
"be  admitted,  or  the  clause  totidem  exuit  armis  be  rejected 
as  spiurious,  an  alternative  to  which  Peerlkamp,  an  adept  at 
excision,  has  had  no  objection. 

Cui  tukc  tamex  omnes  abstulit  haec  ammas  dexira,  et 
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TOTiDEM  EXUiT  AKMis. — "  Maluissein  Virgiliiis  ista  omisisset,  « 
forte  omisit.  Et  inanis  repetitio.  Omnia  iam  dicta  stmt  illr~3 
versu :  et  rkgem  hac  herilum  dextra  sub  tartara  misi/"  ' 
Peerlkamp ;  an  observation  made  in  ignorance  of  Virgil'fc 
accustomed  manner,  viz.,  to  bring  his  narrative  to  a  eeitairrs 
point  (in  this  instance  to  the  death  of  Ilerilus),  and  then  sus^v 
pending  it,  to  return  back  in  order  to  dilate  upon  a  Rubjee=r^ 
just  mentioned  (in  this  case  Uerilus  and  his  mode  of  death)^ 
and,  having  so  dilated  upon  it,  to  end  his  digression  or  interci^ 
lation  with  words  irhieh,  being  a  variation  of  the  theme  err 
sentiment  at  the  close  of  which  he  had  broken  off  (in  this  CBn^m 

ET   RROEM    hac    herilum    DEXTRA  SUB    TARTARA   MISI,  of  whic^J 
CUI    TUM    TAMEX    OMNES     ABSTULIT    HAEC    ANIMAS    DEXTRA,    BT 

TOTIDEM  EXUIT  ARMI8  is  the  Variation),  brings  back  the  mincf 
of  the  reader  to  the  precise  point  at  which  he  had  broken  off,  and 
leave  the  author  free  to  pursue  the  narrative  (in  this  ease  witi 
the  words  non  ego  nunc  dulci,  &c.),  just  as  if  the  interoalatioii 
(in  this  case  of  the  four  lines  nascenti — armis)  had  not  been 
made  at    all.      In    other  words,   the  double  statement  that 
Evander  killed  Herilus  is  not  a  useless  repetition,  but  is,  on 
the  contrary,  for  the  express  purpose  of  connecting  the  subse- 
quent narrative  xon  ego  nunc  dulci  by  means  of  the  theme, 
with  the  body  of  the  narrative,  broken  off  at  misi,  and,  by 
means  of  the  variation,   with  the  intercalated   passage.    The 
effect  is,  that  the  narrative  remains  complete  and  uninterrupted, 
whether  we  omit  or  retain  the  intercalation.     For  a  full  eluci- 
dation of  this  peculiarity  of  composition  see  Rem.  on  1.  150. 

FiNiTiMo  mezkntius  (v8.  569). — To  the  reading  fixitimus 
I  object  not  merely  the  bad  sound  of  the  two  terminations 
in  m  thus  close  together,  but  the  weakness  of  the  expression 
FiNiTiMUs  mezentius.  To  finitimos  I  object  that  it  is  with- 
out example,  that  the  evasion  of  the  cacophony  is  but  partially 
successful,  and  that  the  expression  is  no  stroDger.  I  therefore 
adopt  FiNiTiMO,  neither,  however,  to  understand  it  with  Hep® 
as  equivalent  to  **  in  finitimo,"  nor  with  Burmann  to  join  it  to 
FERRO,  nor  with  Wagner  to  join  it  to  Huir  capiti  ;  but  in 
order  to  refer  it  to  dkdisset  and  viduasset,  thus:  neqte  huc 
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CAPITE  INSULTANS  MEZENTIUS  UNQUAM  FERRO  TOT  FUNERA 
FINITIMO   DEDISSET,    TAM    MULTIS   CIVIBUS   [finitimo]    VIDUASJSET 

URBEM :  Mezentius  would  never  have  ridden  it  over  me^  never  Mve 
robbed  a  neighbouring  prince  of  so  many  of  his  subjects^  a  neigh" 
houring  city  of  so  many  of  its  citizens. 

Tot  FERRO  SAEVA  DEDISSET  FUNERA   (w.  620-1),  theme; 
TAM  MULTIS  viDUAssET  CIVIBUS  URBEM,  Variation. 

Tam  MULTIS  VIDUASSET  CIVIBUS  URBEM. — "  Quam  urbem 
Mezentius  non  viduasset  P  Sine  duliio  Agylliun,  suam  urbem, 
iinde  eieotus  fuit  hoc  ipso  tempore.  Ergo  Evandrus  eum 
admonuisse  videtur,  ut  mitius  reguaret,"  Peerlkamp^  following 
Servius's  ^'hinc  contumeliam  ducit,  quod  finitimos  a  tyranni 
iniuria  non  defenderit.''  But  Peerlkamp  himself  objects: 
^^  Fatendum  tamen  Mezentium,  nisi  aliquid  oommiserit,  quod 
propius  speotaret  Evandrum  quam  crudeUtas  contra  Agyllinos, 
vix  did  posse  Evandro  insultasse.**  To  be  sure,  unless  Evander 
was  another  Don  Quixote,  and  therefore  the  interpretation 
both  of  Servius  and  Peerlkamp  is  erroneous,  and  not  AgyUa  is 
the  widowed  city,  but  Pallanteum.  And  why  not  P  Was  not 
Mezentius  a  tyrant,  a  warrior,  and  an  immediate  neighbour  P 
Was  not  Evander  weak,  and  unable  to  help  himself  P  May  we 
not  safely  assume  that  his  stronger,  more  warlike,  neighbonv 
was  continually  encroaching  on  him,  and  that  many  of  Evan-: 
dear's  subjects  fell  in  the  repeated  skirmishes,  in  the  border 
warfare  P  Nay,  was  not  Mezentius  at  this  very  moment  in  the 
Sutulian  camp,  and  were  not  the  Butulians  and  Latins  always 
— ^nay,  now  at  this  very  moment — at  war  ijrith  Evander  P 
Ts.  55: 

**  hi  bellum  assidue  ducunt  cum  gente  Latina,** 

TS.  146 :  > 

"  gens  eadem  quae  te  crudeli  Daunia  bello 
insequitur," 

'*  hinc  Rutulus  premit,  et  murum  ctrcumsonat  armis." 


VS.  474 


UBNRY,  ABNBIDBA,  TOL.  III. 
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574-591. 

SI — RESOLVTT 


Si  NUMINA  VESTRA  INCOLUMEM  PALLANTA   MTHI,  si  fata  R£SER« 

VANT  (w.  574-5),  theme;  si  visukus  eum  vivo,  et  venturus 
IN  UNUM,  variation;  eaoh' again  resolvable  into  embodied  theme 
and  variation. 

DuM  cuRAE  AMBiouAB  (vs.  680),  theme;  dum  spes  incerta 
FUTURi,  variation.  In  the  words  of  Lucan,  2.  15  :  "  dum  lioeat 
sperare  timenti." 

Gravior  neu  nuntius  aures  vulniIret  (v7.  582-3).-t— 
NuNTiTTS,  soiz.  interitm  filii.  '  Compare  Hom.  //.  19.  SS6 
(Achilles  speaking  of  his  father) : 

\vyp7ip  ayytKiriy  or*  axo^Btfx^voio  xvOrirm 

Iamque  adeo  exierat,  &c.  (vv.  585,  &c.)-^It  is  not  easy  to 
say  which  picture  is  the  more  highly  wrought,  or  more  exqui« 
site — ^this  t)f  Pallas  and  his  party  going  out  to  the  war,  or  that 
in  the  fourth  Book,  of  Dido  and  Aeneas  and  their  party  starting 
for  the  ohase.     In  this  we  have  Pallas,  in  brilliant  acooutre* 
ments,  and  as  beautiful  as  the  morning  star,  in  the  midst  of  his 
mounted  troop,  with  Aeneas  and  Achates  and  the  other  chiefs 
beside  him,  issuing  from  the  city  gate ;  women  on  the  wallfl 
following  with  their  eyes  the  dusty  cloud  of  horsemen  as  they 
disappear  among  the  brushwood,  on  their  way  to  the:  distcuit 
battlefield.    In  that  we  have  the  huntsmen,  mounted  or  on  foot, 
with  their  dogs,  gins,  hunting-spears,  and  other  accoutrements, 
issuing  at  brilliant  sunrise  from  the  city  gate,  joined  immet 
diately  by  Dido  and  Aeneas  and  their  respective  suites,  all 
in  gala,  all  setting  out  for  a  day's  sport  in  the  mountains  and 
the  bush,  Ascanius  galloping  backwards  and  forwards  among 
them,  and  not  content  \^dth  any  lesser  quarry  than  a  boar  or  a 
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ion.  To  the  reader  unacquainted  with  the  sequel  both  pictures 
ire  as  gay  and  exhilarating  as  they  stand  to  him  who  reads  the 
tory  for  the  second,  or  it  may  be  for  the  hundredth  time,  in 
lie  saddest  contrast  to  the  grim  catastrophes  by  which  their 
iiumy  morning  brightness  is  so  soon,  so  very  soon,  to  be  over- 
cast, and  for  ever  extinguished.  Each  picture  may  be  regarded 
is  the  last  glimpse  of  a  blue. sky  immediately  to  be  enveloped 
in  clouds  and  storm— as  the  ballet  before  the  curtain  rises  forthe 
last  act  of  the  tragedy. 

Ipse  agmine  pallas  in  medio,  chlamyde  bt  pictis  con- 
IPECTUS  IN  ABJdis  (587-8).    So  Lucan,  1.  245 : 

-    't  et  celstuB  medio* eonspectus  in  agmine  Caesar.'*    * 

Conspectus,  according  to  the  proper  force  of  cow,  obsefred  bi/ 
BreryonCj  the  gaze  of  ail  eyesj  the  ^^  observed  of  all  observers,** 
Compare  Liv.  21.  4  (of  Hannibal):  "Vestitus  nihil  inter 
aequales  excelleps :  arma  atque  equicoaspieiebantur;**  Id.  5..  23 
(of  Camillus) :  ^'Maxime  eonspectus  ipB^,  est  curru  equis  albis 

\  ,■  •  »       ^       •  .  - 

Luncto  ui:bejn  inveotus/*  See  Eem.  on-  "  conspioitur,"  8.  83, 
wid  on  ".  conspexere,"  1.  156.  ' 

.  QUALII^  UBI  OCEANI  PEBPUSUS  LUCIFBR  UNDA  «.  .  .'  BXTULIX 
'      '  ■  '  '       _- 

9S  SACRUM  CAELO  TENEB^RASQUE  RESOLVIT  (VV.  589,*  591). — ThuS 

quoted  by  Spartian,  in  Vita  Maxim,  Jim.  i,.from  a  Greek  epi-.- 
grammatist  who  had  applied  Virgil's  lines  to  Maximua : 

'*  qualis  ubi  Oceani  perfUffUs  Lucifer  unda '  * 

'   extulit  OB  sacrum  caelo,  tenel>rflflque  resolyit, 
.     .  talis  erat  iuvenig  primo  sub  nomine  clarus;** 

^n4'thu9  tendered  by  Gasaubon :. 

oiof  av*  ItfKCOJ^io  E«0<r^o/>ot  ci<ri  poatty 

0vpowB€y  tCM^oXfiP  xpo^9pu»v^  ffKtiamr  ii  rs  rweta, 

¥Qiof  fify  rtos  ovt9s,  ck  ni6foun  ^ac iros. 


61  • 
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596-599. 

QUADRUPEDANTE  PUTREM  SONITU  QUATIT  UNGULA  OAMPUIC 
BST  INOENS  GELIDUM  LUCUS  PROPE  CAERITIS  AMNEM 
RELIGIONE  PATRUM  LATE  SACER  UNDIQUE  COLLBS 
INCLUSERE  CAVI  ET  NIGRA  NEMUS  ABIETE  CINGUNT 


VAU.  LECT. 

CINGUKT  I  Rom.,  PaL,  Med.  III.  lU  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670);  Heyne;  Bnmok;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861); 
Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

ciNOiT  lO  Maorobii  exempl.  (teste  Ribbeok) ;  Wakef • 


ff" 


QuADRUPEDANTE. — "  Qui  exoitatuT  a  ourrente  quadrupede, 
Wagner  {Praest,).  "  Quodrupedans^  qttad  guattwr  pedibus 
gradiiur^  ut  equi  et  eiusmodi,"  Gesner.  No,  no;  "quadra- 
I)edan8  sonitus  "  is  not  the  sound  occasioned  by  a  quadruped's 
running,  but  the  sound  occasioned  by  that  particular  motion  of 
a  quadruped  in  which  the  four  feet  are  moved  not  as  is  usual 
with  quadrupeds,  alternately,  but  all  at  once,  the  sound  of 
galloping,  as  Sil.  15.  435: 

*'  ecc^e  inter  medios  hoetilia  nuntias  armii, 
quadrupedante  invectus  equo,  adventare  ferebat*' 

[not  a  horse  running  laith  four  feety  but  a  horse  lifting  his  four 
feet  all  at  otice^  a  galloping  horae^  else  the  notion  of  speed  required 
by  the  context  is  not  expressed  at  all]  ;  Id.  12.  563  : 

'*  inde,  levis  frenis,  circum  pavitantia  fertur 
quadrupedante  Mono  perculsae  moenia  Romae,*' 

where  the  same  observation  holds  good;  Aen.  11.  612: 

**  continuo  adverais  Tyrrhenus  et  acer  AcoDteus 
connizi  incurrunt  hastis,  primique  niinam 
dant  sonitu  ingenti,  perf  ractaque  quadrupedantum 
pectora  pectoribus  rumpunt ;  excussus  Aconteua 
fulminis  in  morem  aut  tormento  ponderis  acti, 
pi-aecipitat  longe,  et  vitam  dispergit  in  auras/' 
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where  not  only  is  the  charge  insufficiently  described^  but  the 
result  of  the  charge  absolutely  impossible  if  the  motion  ex- 
pressed by  ^' quadrupedantum"  is  anything  short  of  the  full 
gallop  ;  Ovid,  Met.  12.  U50  : 

.     .     .     **  ({vl  quadrupedantit  OqgIX 
fixit  in  ad  verso  comum  sine  cuspide  yultu" 

[not  quadruped  Oec/uSy  for  all  the  centaurs  were  quadruped, 
but  cantering^  galloping  Oeclu^y  into  whose  face,  on  account 
of  the  impetus  with  which  he  came  forward  galloping,  the 
spear  penetrated  even  without  having  an  iron  spike  on  its  end] ; 
Plant.  CapL  8U  : 

**  qui  advehuntur  quadrupedanti  crueianti  canterio  " 

[not  a  horse  going  on  his  four  feet  ^  for  all  horses  go  on  four  feet, 
but  a  galloping  horsel.  The  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  per- 
ceived by  Neuffer : 

"  dotinemd  xerstampft  im  galoppe  der  huf  das  zerstaubendA  blarhfeld." 

PuTREM. — "In  pulvere  resolutum,  pulverulentum,"  Dozio 
ad  Cynth.  Cenet.,  Heyne,  Wagner  [Praest,),  No,  Cynthius 
Cenetens.  himself  says  "  solubilem,'*  and  Servius,  ad  Oeorg,  1.  UUy 
says  the  same;  and  Servius  and  Cynth.  Cenet.  are  right. 
Putris  is  not  du^tijy  but  crumblgy  in  a  state  in  which  the 
particles  are  not  actually  separated,  but  hold  loosely  together. 
Compare 

"  denique  non  lapides  quoque  yinci  cemis  ab  aevo  f 
non  alias  turres  mere,  et  putreteere  saxa  " 

[crumble  away,  loose  their  proper  texture].  Putrescere  is 
the  opposite  of  concrescere;  see  Lucret.  5.  829  : 

"  omnia  commutat  Xatara,  et  vortere  cogit: 
namque  aliud  putreaeit,  et  aevo  debile  languet, 
porro  aliud  conereseity  et  e  contemptibus  exit." 

Est  inqens  oelidum  lucus,  &c. — The  picture  is  that  of  a 
sacred  grove  (lucus  sacer,  w.  597,  598)  in  a  wide  and  open 
space  {latis  arvis,  vs.  605),  through  which  a  river  flows  (props 
CAERiTis  AMNEM,  VS.  597),  and  surrounded  (/.  e,  both  the  saor^ 
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rove  andi  tlie  wide  and  open  space  surrounded)  by  hills  covered 
-with  dark  fir  {colles;  inclusere  cavi;  nigra  abiete*  cin- 
OUNT ;  w.  598,  599).  It  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  picture 
g  ven  by  Ovid,  Met.  1,  568^  of  the  grove  of  Tempe,  alsb  watered 
by  a  river  and  surrounded  by  wooded  h.illp : 

**  est  nemos  Haemoiiiae,  praempta  qaod  imdique  claudit 
^  silva :  vocant  Tempe ;  por  ^uae  PeneuSj  ab  imo 

effusus  Pindo,  spumosis  volvitur  undis ;" 

and  of  .the  picture  presented  by  Livy,  24.  3:  "Lucusibiy  fre- 

queriti  diva  et  proceris  abietis  arboribus  septus,  laeta  in  medio 

pascua  habuit,  ubi  omnis  generis  sacrum  deae  pascebaturpecus," 

where  we  have  not  only  the  "  lucus,"  and  the  river,  and  the 

surrounding  wood,  but*  the  surrounding  wood  of  the  very  same 

kjind  as  in  our  tep^t,  viz.  a  fir- wood.     The  picture  remains  the 

same,  whether  we  desert  the  reading  of  the  Virgilian  MSS; 

ciNGUNT,  and  adopt  that  of  the  "  Macrobii  exempl."  quoted  by; 

Kibbeck,  viz.  cingit,  in  which  case  we  must  understand  nemus 

to  be  the  nominative  case,  and  nigra  nemus  abiete  eqiuvalent 

to  nigrum  netnm  abiegnum;  or  whether,  adhering  to  the  YirgiliaQ 

MSS.  we  read  cingunt^  and  understand  nemus  to  be  the  acouaan 

tive  case  and  the  structure,  colles  cani  incluseke,  ei^  cingunt 

NEMUS  NIGRA  ABIETE.    In  the  former  case  nigra  nemus  abietb 

represents  the  woods  with  which  the  surrounding  hills  were 

clothed,  and  colles  inclusure  cavi  and  nigra  nemus  abietb 

cingit  are   two   sentences,  each  with   its  proper  subject  and 

proper  verb,  both  sentences  making  up  together  the  sense  of 

the  single  sentence  coUea  silvosi  incluserey  a  structure  of  which 

we  have  elsewhere  seen  how  very  fond  Virgil  was ;  in  the  latter 

case  NEMUS  repeats  lucus  sacer,  a  new  view  or  Br  different 

character  of  the  original  subject,  being  according  to  another 

structure  of  which  Virgil  was  no  less  fond,  substituted  for  the 

j)ronoun  (viz.  eum)^  which  in  a  simpler  construction  would  have 

referred  back  to  the  subject,  and  nigra  abiete  alone  represents 

the  woods  with  which  the  hills  are  clothed.     The  editors  adhere 

to  the  reading  of  the  Virgilian  MSS.,  and  understand  nemus  to 

be  the  accusative  case  governed  by  cingunt  ("  Nemus  autem 

accusandi  casu  dictum  accipies,  ut  nemus  sit  ipse  ille,  qui  modo 
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mefmoratus  est,  lucus  :  coi.les  inoludiint  et  silva  abiegna 
ciNOUNT  luinim  ilium,  qui  erat  in  cava  ista  valle,"  Wagner, 
(1832),  with  the  exception  of  Heyne,  who,  although  adheriag  to 
the  rieading  of  the  Virgilian  M8S.,  regards,  moat  unwarrantably 
as  I  thiuk,  nemus  as  the  nominative  to  cinguxt  ("  colles  cavj 
includunt,  et  nemus  nigra  abiete  cinguxt  (pro  cingit)  undiquk 
lucum  prope  amnem  ") 
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VJR.  LECT,  {\.<.  010). 

T 
BT  GELIDO  I  Rom,,  Pc^Ly  Med,  (EGELIDO,  the  T  appareutly  a  pr,  m.) ; 

III  Pott. ;  Haupt;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyne,  Led.  Verg,^  ed.  1861). 

EOBLIDO  I  Pierius.  II  f.  Ill  Serv.  (*'  eqelidO)  i.e.  niminm gelida  ") ; 
D.  Heins.;  X.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne;  Bronck  ;  Wakef. ;  Hildebr.  (ad 
Apul.  de  Mundoy  8) ;  Voss  (**  KGELil)rH  ist  nicht  eben  lauy  sondem 
k&hlig,  die  kiihle  sanft  geraassigt:  ein  schones  wort  fUr^ie  liebliefaen 
liiftchen  des  sonnigen  stroms") ;  Lad. 

i:  OELiDO  III  P.  Manut. ;  Phil. 

£CG£LIDO  III  Ribb. 


VAB,  LECT.  (V8.  627). 

HAUD  VATUM  I  Bom,y  PaLy  Med.  II{.  Ill  Serv.  (ed.  Lion) ;  P.  Manut.; 
D-  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;  Heyn« ;  Brunck ;  Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.;  Hanpt;  Ribb. . 

HAUD  FATUMlIi.  Ill  **  Vielloicht  schrieb  Virgil  haud  fatum  iGifORAKs,'* 
Voss. 

HAUD  PATI  nS. 


TuTA  TENEBANT  CASTRA  Locis  (vv.  603-4). — The  meaning  ia 
not,  nafe  became  near  the  river^  ami  sun-ounded  by  wooded  hillSy  but 
in  a  safe  sUuafioHy  tuta  locis,  not  far  frotfK  the  river  and  the 
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wooded  hilky  what  rendered  the  situation  safe  not  being  men- 
tioned, as  being  of  no  consequence  to  the  narration,  no  event 
having  taken  place  there  except  the  junction  of  Aeneas's  de- 
tachment with  the  army  of  Tarchon,  and  the  receipt  of  the 
Yulcanian  arms  by  Aeneas.  The  expression  tuta  locis  thus 
understood,  there  is  no  longer  the  necessity  felt  by  Servius  and 
Peerlkamp  of  placing  the  camp  of  Tarchon  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
where  it  occupied  "  lata  arva,'*  of  which  Aeneas  had  a  view  from 
the  top  of  a  still  higher  adjoining  hill :  "  Troiani  vident  Tar- 
chontis  legionem,  quae  erat  in  celso  coUe,  uno  ex  istis  collibus, 
celsiore,  et  libero  arboribus,"  Peerltamp.  No,  no ;  Tarchon's 
camp  was  tuta  locis,  in  a  safe  situation^  latis  in  arvis,  in 
broad  fieldsy  on  which  Aeneas  looked  down,  from  the  top  of  the 
hills  over  which  he  had  to  pass  on  his  way  from  Pallanteum  to 
the  river  and  encampment : 

CELSOQUB  OMNIS  DB  COLLB  VIDSRB 
lAM  POTBKAT  LBOK),  ET  ZJLTI8  TENDEBAT  IN  ARVIS. 

The  objection  of  Servius,  that  a  low  situation  surrounded  by 
hills  was  not  a  safe  situation,  would  stand  good  if  the  expression 
had  been  tuta  locOj  for  locoy  being  singular,  would  have  meant 
"Mtf  situation,"  i.e.  the  situation  just  described,  as  Ovid,  Met. 
IS.  912  (of  Galatea  safe  from  the  Cyclops,  owing  to  her  position 
OS  just  described) : 

'*  constitit  hie;  et,  tuta  loco^  monstrumne  deus  no 
ille  sit,  ignorans,  admiraturque  colorem/*  &c. 

But  the  expression  being  locis,  and  the  plural  being  indefinite, 
the  meaning  of  tuta  locis  is  "  in  a  safe  situation,"  the  circum- 
stances to  which  the  safety  of  the  situation  was  owing  not  being 
mentioned. 

Secretum  (vs.  610). — "Solum,  in  secreto  loco,  ad  flumen," 
Heyne,  Wagner.  No ;  there  is  no  secrecy ;  the  meaning  is 
merely  apart  from  the  reaty  or,  as  we  say  in  English,  hy  himself. 
So  vs.  670,  "secretes  pios,"  not  m  a  secret  place,  but  apart  fi-om 
the  others. 

Deae  donis  et  tanto  laetus  honore  (vs.  617). — "  Malim 
tauto  laetus  amore.     Vulgatum  vix  aliter  accipi  potest,  quam 
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LAKTUS  HONORS,  qu€m  Venus  ipsi  praeititity*  Peerlkamp.  Still 
the  too  literal,  too  schoolboy  interpretation.  Honore  is  only  a 
iraried  repetition  of  donis,  rendering  that  word  more  emphatio. 
Dompare  vs.  729  below : 

'*  talia  per  clipeum  Vulcani,  dona  parentis, 
miratur," 

p^here  the  structure  is  not  '^  talia  dona  parentis  miratur  per 
dipeum,"  but  (*'  dona"  being  as  in  our  text  only  a  repetition  of 
'^  clipeum ")  '*  miratur  talia  per  olipeum  Yuloani  (dona  pa- 
rentisV 

TeRRIBILEM  CRISTIS  GALEAM  FLAMMA8QUE  VOMENTEM,  FATI- 
PERUMQVE    ENSEM,    LORICAM    EX   AERE    RIGENTEM,   SANGUINEAM 

iNOENTEM  (w.  620-622). — The  final  m  occurring  nine  times  in 
:he  space  of  two  lines  and  a-half  has  a  bad  effect.  Such  effect, 
lowever,  may  not  impossibly  be  intended  to  inspire  awe  of  the 
suirass.  Peerlkamp  might  have  adduced  the  cacophony  pro- 
luced  by  ixgentem  so  soon  after  rigentem,  as  an  additional 
irgument  for  the  substitution  of  ardentem  for  ingentem,  and 
night  have  alleged  with  at  least  plausibility  that  ingbntem 
irose  out  of  confusion  with  the  so  very  near  and  so  very  very 
similarly  sounding  rigentem.  Had  there  been  any  MS.  autho- 
rity at  all  in  favour  of  the  change,  and  had  the  change  been 
>nly  of  one  word,  I  should  hardly  have  hesitated  to  adopt  it; 
>ut  the  change  involving  the  further  change  of  sanguineam 
nto  sanguineumy  and  being  altogether  without  MS.  authority,  I 
lold  that  we  are  bound  to  reject  it  with  Bibbeck,  and  wait 
iurtber  light  on  either  side. 

Illic  res  italas  romanorumqtje  triumfhos  fecerat  igni- 
>otens  (vv.  626,  628),  theme;  illic  genus  omnb  futurab 
rriRPis  ab  AscANio,  pugnata  in  ordine  bella,  (fecerat  Igni* 
wiens)  variation. 

Haud  vatum  ignarx^s  (vs.  627). — "Futurorum  non  inscius,'' 
iervius.  "  Vaticiniorum  quae  Aeneas  prius  acceperat,"  For- 
ager. .  To  meet  the  objection  of  Peerlkamp :  "  Deo  Yulcano 
ndignum  est,  genus  Aeneae  et  res  Bomanas  a  ratibus  oognos* 
«re,"  Wagner  strains  thus  {Praesf.) :  "Vatum,  fatorum  quae 
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vateis  dii  ceoinerant."  The  objection  is  perhaps  better  met  by 
understanding  vatum  to  mean  not  "  vaticiniorum,"  but  artis 
f>aticinandi  (see  Eem.  on  *'  heu  vatum  ignarae  mentes,"  4.  66), 
an  interpretation  which  presents  the  additional  advantage  that 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse  is.  no  longer  the  echo  of  the  first,  the 
knowledge  of  futurity  being  the  consequence  (j/*  skill  in  the  art  of 
divination,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  identical  tcith  knowledge 
of  plx>phecies.     A  form  of  expression  almost  identical  with 

HAUD    VATUM    lONAKUS    VENTURIQUE   IXSCIUS    AEVI    is    USed    by 

Liyy,  8.  7  (of  Manlius  returning  disobedient  and  victorious  to 
his  father) :  "  Ad  praetorium  ad  patrum,  tendit,  ignams  isAi 
futurique."  For  haud  venturi  iNsaus  aevi  compare  Silv. 
1.  40  (of  Juno)  : 

.    •     .     "  in  regna  Latini 
turbine  mox  saevo  venientwn  haud  imeia  eladum,** 

PUGNATAQUE  IN  ORDINE  BELLA  (vs.  629). — "  *  AcVUm*  OTedo 

*venturum'  et  *stirps  futura,'  requirunt  b^lla  ptignandn.-  Pug- 
NATA  aliquid  adiectum  postularet,  v.  o.  deindc  post.**     Why  not 

PUONATA  BELLA  aS  Well  aS  RAPTAS  SABINA8  ?     BeSldcS,  PUGNATA 

BELLA  carries  with  it  the  proof  of  haud  vatum  ignarus  ven- 
TURiQUE  IXSCIUS  AEVI.  There  had  been  no  such  proof,  no  evi- 
dence of  Vulcan's  prescience  if  our  author  had  used  "  pugnanda** 
instead  of  pugnata,  as  there  would  have  been  no  proof  of  the 
same  god's  presence  if,  instead  of  raptas,  our  author  had  said 
rapiendas.  The  wars  which  were  depicted  as  "  pugnanda"  might 
never  have  become  pugnata,  and  the  Sabine  women  depicted  as 
rn/nV;?f/rt«  might  never  have  become  raptas. 

Fecerat  et  viridi  fetam  mavortis  in  antro  procubuissb 
LUPAM  (vv.  630-1).— Fetam  =  "  cum  fetu,"  8.  82  :  "  cum  fetu 
procubuit.'*  ... 

Procubuisse,  not  procumherey  because  the  actual  procumAere^ 
the  act  of  lying  down  (having  been  already  performed),  is  not 
represented.  The  wolf  is  represented,  if  I  may  so  say,  after  she 
has  lain  down,  or  as  having  lain  down.     On  the  other  hand» 

LUDERE,    LAMBERE,    MULCERE,  and  FINGERE,    bccaUSC   thcse    Ects 

are  being  performed. 

GeMINOS   HUIC    UBERA    CIRCDM    LUDERE    PENDENTES    PUSR08 
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(w.  631-2),  theme ;  et  lamrere  matrem  impavidos,  varia- 
tion. 

Tereti  cervice  reflexam  (reflexa)  (v8.  633). — I  shall 
not  pretend  to  decide  dogmatically  between  the  rival  readings. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  in  Cioero,  De  Nat.  D.  2,  4S : 

*'  obstipum  caput  et  tereti  cerciee  reJUxum;'*^ 

and  in  Virgil  himself,  10.  535 : 

.     .     .     *^  reflexa 
e$rviee  orantis  capulo  tenus  applicat  ensom  ;  '* 

and  in  Ovid,  Ars  Amat,  3.  779  : 

**  strata  premat  genibus,  paulum  cervice  reJUxa^ 
femina." 

Of  the  two,  the  former  perhaps  seems  a  little  more  Virgilian,  a 
little  less  commonplace. 

Illam  tereti  cervice  reflexam  mulcere  alternos  (w. 
i533-4)  theme ;  et  corpora  finoere  lingua,  variation. 

Baptas  sine  more  s  a  bin  as  (vs.  635).— Sine  more,  otiU 
rageausli/f  indecently :  see  B>em.  on  5.  694. 

At  tu  DicTis,  ALBANE,  MANERES  (vs.  643). — "  Vclles  mancre 
turn  cum  te  distulerunt,"  Wagner  (1861)  wholly  mistaking  the 
meaning,  which  is  not  you  tcoufd  now  be  glad  you  had  kept  your 
icordy  but  yon  should  keep  [should  hare  kept)  your  tcord,  i.  e.  it  teas 
a  cruel  punishment y  hut  you,  hate  nobody  to  blame  for  it  but  yourself 
icho  should  not  hare  broken  your  word.  The  paradigm  is  Horn. 
//.  23.  5i5  (of  Eumelus) : 

01  0\e^§v  c^fJLvra  km  rax^'  iinru», 
avTos  r'  €&$kos  cwr*  a\A*  v^cAcr  aiavaronrip 
9vx*<f9dt'  TO  Ktw  ovTi  irawwrraTos  i}A9c  Smkup 

[it  was  a  pity  he  lost  the  race,  but  he  had  nobody  to  blame  but 
bimself,  who  had  not  asked  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  his  under- 
taking], Servius  is  correct:  '^Yidens  itaque  poeta,  Bomano 
nomini  incongruam  esse  vindiotam,  oulpamin  criminis  retorquet 
auctorem,  .  .  .  Ideo  etiam  mendacis  infert,  ut  tacitae  quaestionij 
et  invidiae  crudelitatis  oocurrat "  (ed.  lion). 


J 
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652-658. 

IN  SUMMO  GUSTOS  TAEPEIAB  MANLIUS  ARCIS 
STABAT  PRO^TEMPLO  ET  CAPITOLIA  CELSA  TENEBAT 
ROMULEOQUE  RECENS  HORREBAT  REGIA  CULMO 
ATQUE  HIC  AURATIS  VOLITANS  ARGENTEUS  ANSER 

•  «  • 

PORTICIBUS  GALLOS  IN  LIMINE  ADESSE  CANEBAT 
GALLI  PER  DUMOS  ADERANT  ARCEMQUE  TENEBANT 
DEFENSI  TENEBRIS  ET  DONO  NOCTIS  OPACAE 


VAR.  LECT,  (V8.  654). 

KOMULEO— CULMO  I  Jtom.  (RUMOLEO),  Pal,  Med,  II|.  Ill  Serv. ; 
Rom.  1473;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.;  N.Heins.  (1670);  Phil.;  Wakef.; 
Pott. ;  Wag:n.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb.  (placed 
YY.  641  and  642). 

EOMULEo— CULMO  OMITTED  OR  STIGMATIZED  III  Heyne ; 
Brunok. 


In  SUMMO. — "Non  clypeiy  sed  arcis  Tarpeiae/'  Heyne,  Fea, 
Peerlkamp.  No,  no ;  Servins  is  right,  a  rather  rare  thing  for 
Servius:  "In  summa  clipei  parte" — first,  and  principally  be- 
cause in  order  to  join  in  summo  with  tarpeiae  arcis  you  must 
ignore  or  overleap  gustos  placed  between  the  two,  and  in  the 
closest  and  most  immediate  connexion  with  tarpeia  manlius 
arcis,  with  which  words  it  forms  the  sentence  gustos  tarpeiab 
manlius  arcis,  leaving  in  summo  to  stand,  like  the  corre- 
sponding "in  medio,"  vs.  675,  independent  and  self-sufficing. 
Secondly,  because  in  summo,  independent  and  self-sufficing,  is 
assigned  the  same  place  in  the  line  which  is  assigned  to  the 
other  words  descriptive  of  positions  on  the  shield,  viz.  the  first 
^lace,  or  place  of  emphasis  (Rem.  on  2.  247).  See  vs.  626,* 
where  "illio;"  vs.  635,  where  "neo  procul  hinc;"  vs.  639,' 
where  "  post ; "  vs.  642,  where  "  baud  procul  inde ; "  vs.  646, 
where  "  nee  non ; "  vs.  655,  where  "  atque  hie ; "  vs.  633,  where 
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•*hio;"  vs.  671,  where  **haeo  inter;"  vs.  673,  where  "et 
oiroum  ; "  vs.  675,  where  "  in  medio  ;'*  vs.  678,  where  "  hino ;" 
vs.  6S2,  where  "parte  alia;"  vs.  685,  where  " hinc ; "  vs.  711, 
where  "  contra ; "  vs.  714,  where  "  at ; "  vs.  724,  where  **  hie ; " 
VB.  725,  where  "  hie"  again ; — all  of  them  words  indicating  the 
transition  to  a  new  subject  oocnpying  a  separate  place  in  the 
picture — are  placed  in  this  emphatic  position,  viz.  first  word  in 
the  line  and  at  the  same  time  first  word  in  the  sentence. 
Thirdly,  because  we  have  the  very  expression  "custos  arcis, 
2.  166,  and  the  similar  expression  "custos  sanoti  Soractis, 
11.  785  ;  and,  to  quote  only  two  of  the  many  examples  afforded 
by  other  authors,  Hor.  Od.  S.  88y  addressing  Diana : 

'*  montium  cutloa  nemorumque  virgo  ;'* 

Stat.,  Silv.  3, 1,  8y  of  the  god  (or  statue  of)  Hercules  : 

.     .   • .     "  tunc  Hie  reclusi 
liminisy  et  panrae  euMtoa  inglorius  ante.*' 

Fourthly,  because  in  medio,  vs.  675,  does  not  mean,  with  Peerl- 
kamp,  ''  IN  MEDIO  inari%^^  but  in  medio  clipeiy  as  shown  by  the 
exactly  corresponding  "in  medio"  applied  EcL  S.  U6  to  the 
carvings  on  the  drinking  cup  of  Alcimedon,  and  meaning  in  the 
middle  of  the  view  or  picture.  For  these  reasons  I  agree  with 
Servius,  Thiol,  Forbiger,  Voss,  and  Wagner,  in  understanding 
IN  summo  of  the  shield. 

Pro  templo. — In  front  of  the  tefnple,  as  Ovid,  Art.  Amat. 
1.  200 : 

**  8tabuntp»'o  aipnis  iusque  piumque  tuis  " 

[will  stand  in  front  of  your  standards]. 

Two  so  similar  phrases  capitolia  celsa  tenebat  and  arcem- 
que  ten  eb ant  should  hardly  come  so  close  together.  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  say  whether  Virgil  did  not  observe  or  had  no 
objection  to  their  proximity.  Perhaps  after  all  we  modems  are 
over-fastidious  respecting  a  species  of  tramway  driving  for 
which  our  author  would  almost  seem  to  have  a  predilection. 

'  Komvleoque    recens    horrebat    regia    culmo. — "Heu 
vatum  ignarae  mentes  I "     Where  is  that  other  thatched  hut  P 
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that  other  thatched  hnt  north  of  the  Danubp  whieh  ii^  io!  be 
the  palaoe  of  that  second,  that  greater  Romulus,  the  swarthy, 
squat,  big-headed,  flat-noaed  Huiin,  who,  wielding  Msf»*  own 
sword  thrown  down  to  him  from  heayeii,  aud  having  murdered 
with  it  the  second  Bemus,  sets  fire  to  the  vast  constructioil  pi 
whidi  his  in:ototype  laid  the  first  stone,  and  ei^aots  frOitiL  the 
proprietors  quit  and  crown  rent  for  the  peaceable  possession  oi 
the  mins.  Header,  if  thou  happenest  to  be  a  believer  iu  thf 
progressive  civilization  and  amelioration  of  thy  race,  compare 
the  two  BomuluseS;  or  if  thdu  pleasest  the  two  Alttila^,  or  il 
you  like  it  better,  God's  two  scourges  togeth^,  and  say  wbal 
tittle  in  those  twelve  hundred  yeai^  the  world, advanced  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  in  public  or  private  morality,  even  in  that  whicl 
is  apt  to  strike  root  and  grow  and  thrive  faster  than  either  arti 
of  peace,  or  public  or  private  morality — ^religion*  - 

Atque  hic,  &c.,  •  .  .  OPAGAE.-;-"  Quae  sequuntur  poeticf 
sunt,  non  quae  facile  ab  artifice  in  met9.11o  effingi  potuerant,' 
Heyne.  But  why  not?  The  **canere"  was  expressed,  by  th< 
wide  open  mouth  of  the  goose,  exactly  as  the  song  of  th< 
Palatine  Apollo  was  expressed  by  the  wide  open  mouth  of  th< 
famous  statue,  Prop.  2.  27  : 

"  hie  equidem  Phoebo  visus  mihi  pulcbrior  ipso 
marmoreus  tacita  carmen  Mare  lyra  ;" 

and  that  the  presence  of  the  Gauls  was  the  subject  of  th< 
**cantus"was  6hown  by  the  flight  (volitans)*  of  the  goose  ii 
the  opposite  direction  from  the  Gauls,  who  were  seen  'adi^s^i 
PER  DUMOs,  exactly  as  in  Moreland's  admirable  painting,  th( 
flight  of  the  goose  in  the  opposite  direction  over  the  ohun 
announces  the  irruption  of  the  fox-hunt  into  the  midst  of  th< 
peaceful  tenants  of  the  farm-yard.  Nor  is  it  enough  for  5eyn< 
that  the  picture  is  impossible,  it  is  contrary  to  the  Germai 
taste :  *'  Timi  anser  volitans  ad.  nostrum  sensum  displiceri 
potest ;  forte  non  aequo  ad  Komanonun  sensus.''  Modest,  U 
acknowledge  that  Virgil  might  possibly  know  better  than  i 
German  grammarian  what  was  agreeable  to  the  £roman  taste 
Was  not  the  very  volitans   anser  historical — ^mythical  a 
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least  P  And  did  not  Yirgil'd  choioe  of  pigeons  to  guide  his  beta' 
to  the  golden  branch  show  that  he  was  well  inclined  to  choose  a 
j^oefol,  nay  a  heroic  bird,  where  his  choice  was  free  ?  But 
would  a  graceful  or  a  heroic  bird  have  answered,  even  if  the 
myth  had  left  the  poet  a  free  choice  ?  The  bird  should  have 
been  watchful ;  and  when  is  the  bird  so  watchful,  so  difficult  to 
Surprise  or  .come  upon  unawares  as  the  goose,  the  bird  more 
watchful  than  even  the  good  dog,  and  where  is  the  bird 
can  make  so  loud,  so  shrill  a  noise,  and  give  so  effectual  an 
alarm  ?  for  even  Heyne  himself  would  hardly  have  put  a  cycntis 
musicua  on  the  top  of  the  Capitol. 

Similar  to  the  outcry  of  the  goose  on  the  shield  of  Aeneas 
was  that  of  the  swans  on  the  shield  of  Hercules,  Hesiod,  Scut. 
Sere.  315 : 

.     .  01  Ji9  Korr  Ainov . 

KVKV91  atpffiirorai  fityaK*  lyiruor* 

and  the  barking  of  the  dogs  on  the  prize  chlamys  of  Cloanthus, 
Aen.  5.  257 :  "fiaevitque  canum  latratus  in  auras."  When  the 
Savoyards  were  besieging  Geneva  in  1602  a  flock  of  ducks  per- 
formed the  same  good  office  towards  the  garrison  of  that  city 
which  the  Eoman  geese  had  performed  towards  the  garrison  of 
the  Capitol  when  besieged  by  the  Qauls.  See  Lazzeri,  Motivi  di 
tutte  le  Guerre  manegg,  dalla  Cor.  di  Franc.,  par.  3,  p.  340, 
motiv.  12. 
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Innectuntur  (vs.  661),  are  hound  round  (see  Hem.  on  "in- 
nexa»"  8.  276) ;  atjro,  loith  the  gold  torques  (comp.  5.  59). 

Et  te  catilina  minaci  pendbntbm  scopulo,  furiarum- 
ofb  ora  trementem  (vv.  668-9). — ^mlnaci  pendentbm  sco- 
PVLO9  i.e«  affixed  to  a  tall  rack  (as  Prometheus  to  the  side  of 
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Caucasus),  and  therefore  appearing  to  hang  from  it.  In  other 
words,  gibbeted^  or  precisely  as  we  say,  hanging  in  ehains  an  the 
side  of  the  rock.  Lucian's  word  is  Kptfiafiivog^  Prometh.  1 : 
O  /Lt€v  Kavicaaoct  <ii  H0aeor€,  ouroc>  ^  tov  aOXiov  Ttrava  rovrovc 
irpoariXwaOai  Seri<rH'  ir^pKTKOWdJfAev  §€  riSri  Kpiifivov  riva  circni* 
Siiovy  u  TTov  rt)c  Xiovog  yvfivog  t<rrivy  wg  fi^jdmor^ov  Koravayccii 
ra  SeGfia^  Kai  ovrog  anaai  mpiffiavrig  €eq  Kpifxa/Jiivog*  Compare 
Claud.  Cons.  Honor.  UU^ 

.     .     ,     "  iuvat  infra  tecta  Tonantis 
cemere  Tarpeia  p4ndente*  rupe  Gigantes ;" 

and  Manil.  5.  548  (of  Andromeda] : 

«  moUia  per  duras  panduntur  brachia  cautes ; 
astrinxere  pedes  scopulis,  iniectaque  vincla, 
t  cruce  Tirginea  moritura  puella  pependit 

isque  ubi  pendentem  yidit  de  rupe  puellam 
dirij^t  facie." 

% 
I 

MiNACi. — "  Buinam  usque  minanti,"  Wagner  {Praesi.)»  X 
think  not,  hut  the  very  contrary,  tall  and  towering.  Comparei 
Hor.  Od.  1. 12: 

"  concidunt  vend,  fugiuntque  nubes : 
et  minax  (quod  sic  voluere)  ponto 
unda  rccnmbit  *' 

[not  the  wave  which  had  been  threatening  to  /ally  there  had  been 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  falling  of  a  wave  which  had  pre- 
viously threatened  to  fall,  but,  so  far  from  threatening  to  fatly  had 
stood  tally  towering y  and  awful;  that  wave  has  now  fallen,  "  re- 
cumbit"].  The  idea  has  been  well  expressed  by  Pope,  and 
without  any  allusion  to  or  borrowing  from  ancient  authors  and 
their  "minax"  and  "minaci"  as  applied  to  tall,  towering 
objects : 

**  Where  London's  column  pointing  to  the  skies, 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  its  head  and  lies.' 


»> 


See  Bem.  on  "  minantur,"  1.  166. 

Is  there  not  an  intended  appropriateness  in  this  pumshment 
of  the  minacious  Catiline  ?    See  Lucan  6.  793  (of  the  exultar 
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ttoD  of  Catiline  in  Hades  when  he  heard  the  news  of  the  civil 
war  between  Fonipey  and  Caesar)  : 


Cio.  in  Cat.  S :  .  .  .  "  L.  Catilinam  .  .  .  Tobia  atque  huio  urbi 
ferrum  flammamque  minitantefii;"  Id.,  Pro  Mnraena  (ed.  Lamb, 
p.  346):  "Ei  vim  denuntiabat  [^CatiUita],  reipubltoae  mina- 
hatur ;"  Sail.  Bdl.  Cat.  33:  "  Quoniam  quidem  oiroumventus, 
inqult,  'ab  inimicis  praecepB  agor,  inG«Qdium  meum  ruiaa 
restinguam  •' "  ibid.  p.  346:  "Cum  idem  ille  \_Catiiina]  Fespon* 
diseet,  si  quod  esset  in  suae  fortunae  iaoendium  exoitatum,  id  Be 
DOn  aqua,  sed  ruitia  restinoturum." 

FuBiARUM  ORA  TREMENTEM. — Ei^ponptl  naked  and  fielp/ess  fo 
the  imultn  and  viohnc^  of  thf  FiiriM,  ae  Prometheus  to  those  of 
the  vulture. 

Secretos  pios  (vs.  670). — Secret,  not  because  hid,  but  be- 
cause apart,  by  themselves.     See  8.  610,  and  Rem. 

Fi.urru  spumabant  caerui.a  cano  (vs.  672). — See  Rem.  on 
1.  539. 

0EUINAI4    GUI    TEMPORA    FI.AMMAS    I.AETA  VOMUNT  (VV.  680- 

681).  —  "Naturaliter  enim  Augustus  igneos  oculos  habuisee 
dioitur,"  Servius,  Vobs.  "Indioat  galeam,"  La  Cerda,  Heyne, 
Thiel,  Forh.,  Ladew.,  Wagner  (1861).  I  think  neither  explana- 
tion is  correct.  By  what  strange  figure  of  speech  had  eyes  been 
called  TEMPORA  ?  By  what  no  lees  strange  the  cheeks  of  his 
helmet  ("buoculae  galeae")  tehpora?  By  what  strangest  of 
all  bad  the  cheeks  of  his  helmet  been  called  laeta  tempora  ? 
No,  no ;  tempora  are  his  temples,  the  temples  of  his  bare  head, 
which  are  well  represented  as  laeta,  joyful,  expressive  of  the 
joy  of  his  heart,  as  the  leader  exhibits  his  face  to  his  soldiers, 
and  the  flammas  which  they  emit  are  the  supernatural  light, 
the  cloven  tongues  of  fire,  the  religious  electricity  of  the  favoured 
of  heaven,  such  as  in  Titian's  painting  of  the  tribute-money  is 
BO  famOiar  to  every  visitor  of  the  Dresden  G-allery.  Virgil  was 
a  better  flatterer  than  either  La  Cerda,  or  Heyne,  or  Ladewig, 
or  Wagner,  and  would  never  have  been  court  poet  or  had  a  house 
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on  the  Esquiliue  if  he  had  not  known  better  than  to  cover  the 
head  of  Augustus  with  a  mere  hehmet,  no  matter  how  beamy  or 
star-crested,  while  in  the  very  next  line  but  two,  in  the  very 
same  picture  of  the  very  same  battle,  he  crowns  Agrippa  with  a 
fulgent  naval  diadem  % 

HELM  1N81GNK  SFPEHBrK 
TBMPORA  NAVALI  FULGENT  H08TRATA  COROyA. 

If  Virgil  had  been  guilty  of  such  a  mal-d-propos  he  might  have 
written  poetry  all  his  life,  or,  if  he  had  liked  it  better,  comments 
on  Homer  or  ApoUonius  Rhodius ;  but  he  never  would  have  worn 
the  bays  or  been  the  favourite  either  of  Augustus  or  the  Koman 
people,  or  any  people  that  ever  existed.  The  Caesar  must  be 
distinguished  from  everyone  else ;  everyone's  helmet  shines, 
everyone's  helmet  has  a  crest,  but  the  Caesar  must  shine  him- 
self ;  the  grace  of  God  must  stream  visibly  from  him,  the  Divine 
favour  radiate  on  his  vertex  in  the  form  of  a  star,  as  it  had  ra- 
diated on  lulus,  on  Servius,  and  the  greater  Caesar,  who  had 
adopted  him,  and  to  whom  he  owed  his  fortunes. 

Tempora. — The  temples  of  the  mauy  the  living  teinpksy  exactly 
as  in  the  next  verse  but  two,  tempora,  the  temples  of  Agrippay 
neither  Agrippa's  ey(%  nor  the  bucculae  o/Agrippa's  helmet^  but 
the  temjjks  of  Agrippa  tchich  are  covered  by  those  bucculae;  and 
exactly  as  tempora  is  no  less  than  two-and-thirty  times  else- 
where in  Virgil  the  real  temples  of  the  man,  or  of  the  horse,  or 
of  the  sheep,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Varus  armis  (vs.  680). — Motley  troops,  i.e.,  troops  clotlhed 
and  armed  after  the  fashion  of  their  respective  countries,  Compai^e 
V.  723  : 

.     .     .     "inoetlunt  victae  longo  online  ger.tes 
quani  vuriae  liiigiiis,  habitii  tani  vestis  et  armis/* 
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STUPPEA  FLAMMA  MANU  TELISQUR  VOLATILE  FERRUM 

SPARGITUR  ARVA  NOVA  NEPTUMA.  CAEDK   RUBESOUNT 

REGINA  IN  MEDIIS  PATRIO  VOCAT  AOMINA  SI8TRO 

KRCDUM  ETIAM.OEMIN0S  A  TERGO  RESJiPlClT  ANiQUES 

OMNIGENUMQUE  DEUM  MONSTRA  BT  LATRA1X)R  ANUBIS 

CONTRA  NEPTUNUM  ET  VENEREM  CONTRAQUE  MlNiRVAM 

TEJJi  TENENT  SAEVIT  MEDIO  IN  CBRTAMINR  MAYORS 

CAELATUS  FERRO  TRISTESQUE  EX  ABTHERE  DIRAE. 

KT  SCISSA  GAUDBN8  VADIT  DISCORDIA  PALLA    . 

QUAM  CUM  SANGUINEO  SEQUITUR  BELLONA   FLAGELLO 

ACmUS  IIAEC  CERNENS  ARCUM  INTENDEBAT  APOLLO 

DESUPER  OMNIS  BO  TBRRORE  AEGYPTU8  ET  INt)l 

OMNIS  AHABS  OMNES  VEETEBANT  TERGA  8ABAEI 

IPSA  VIDEBATUR  VENTIS  REGINA  VOCATIS 

VELA  DARE  ET  LAXOS  lAM  lAMQUB  IMMITTERE  FUNIS 


VAn.  LECT.  (V8.  694). 

5LI8  I  Horn.,  PaL,  Med.  (TELLI8).  II  f  III  Serv.  (ed.  Lion) ; 
R.  Steph. ;  La  Cerda ;  Phil. ;  Heyne ;  Branck  ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn; 
(ed.  Heyn.,  LecL  Virg,^  ed.  1861) ;  Ribb.  (who  very  unacoouatably 
observes,  *'TEL1  vidgo  ante  Heinsium*'). 

BLI  III  P.  Manut. ;   D.  HeinR.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  MasvioiuB ;   Lad. 
Hanpt. 


ELis  (vs.  694).—"  Aocipiendum  est  de  machinis  ad  missilia 
nitteuda,  .  .  .  ut  manu  flamma,  machinis  sagittae  sparganfur. 
,  .Saltern  dicam,  spargi  ferrum  telis,  per  tela^  h.  e.  spargi 
issilibus^'' JlejuQ,  "Stuppea  flamma,  sfuppa  incema^  et  in- 
Uigimtur  malleoli  ;  telisque  volatile  ferrum,  telorum  iactti 
omnes partes  voUU  ferrum,^^  Wagner  {Praesi.) : 

*^  flamme  des  werga  in  der  hand,  nnd  fligenden  stAbl  an  geschoMen.**    Yom. 

o2  • 


J 
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The  old  error  of  too  literal  translation,  of  supposing  two  tilings 
to  be  spoken  of  when  it  is  only  one  thing  is  spoken  of ;  of  nnder- 
standing  sentences  which  are  only  fractions  of  one  thought,  and 
therefore  unintelligible  until  united  together  by  the  reader's  un- 
derstanding, to  express  so  many  distinct  independent  thoughts. 
The  Hue  speaks  not  of  the  stuppra  flamma,  and  of  the  yola- 
TI1.K  FERRUM  as  two  distiuot  instruments,  but  as  together  con- 
stituting one  instrument  (viz.,  the  malleolus),   Stuppea  flamma 
is  the  flaming  tow  contained  in  the  ventrioulus  of  the  malleolvs 
("  lampas,"  9.  535 ;  "  epolis,"  Cynth.  Genet,  ad  9.  536) ;  vola- 
tile FERRUM,  the  iron  shaft  or  handle  of  the  same  tnalleolus, 
lampaSj  or  epolis.     Telis  is  the  weapon  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  two.     Nay,  not  only  can  its  separate  meaning  be  assigned 
to  each  individual  Latin  word,  but  the  entire  sense  of  the  Latm 
sentence  oan  be  expressed  in  English  in  a  sentence  consisting  of 
the  same  precise  nimiber  of  words  as  the  Latin  sentenoe,  and 
tallying  with  the  Latin  sontence  word  for  word :  ^*  the  volatile 
iron  weapon  with  its  flaming  tow  is  scattered  by  the  hand ; "  or, 
^^  the  flaming  tow  with  its  volatile  iron  weapon  is  scattered  by 
the. hand;"  or  "the  volatile  iron-and-flaming-tow  weapon  is 
scattered  by  the  hand."     Stuppea  flamma  being  the  essential 
thing,  is  placed  first ;  tells  volatile  ferrum,  the  method  of 
using  or  applying  the  stuppea  flamma,  being  of  less  import- 
ance, is  relegated  to  the  less  important  position,  the  end  of  the 
verse ;  while  to  the  action  of  throwing,  expressed  by  sparoitur, 
is  assigned  the  emphatic  position  of  last  word  of  the  sentence 
and  first  word  of  the  new  verse  (see  Rem.  on  2.  247),  a  position 
as  often  as  possible  reserved  for  the  word  expressive  of  the  action 
of  an  agent  described  in  an  immediately  preceding  verse,  and 
especially  emphatic  when,  as  in  this  case,  followed  by  a  full 
pause,  a  full  pause  affording  the  reader  time  to  dwell  in  thought 
on  the  continued  action  expressed  by  the  word,  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  next  subject. 

Arva  nova  neptuma  caede  rubescunt. — "Nova  caede, 
fuagnay  nimia ;  nam  non  dicit  revera  nova^^  Servius.  **  Nova 
(  aede,  se.  inter  hos  ipsos  ignes  missiles  et  navium  inoendia,'* 
lleyne,  uudei'standing  "novus"  in  the  sense  oi  alter,      "  Mihi 
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ad  initinm  pugnae  respici  et  nihil  aliiid  siguifieari  videtur,  qiiam: 
incipinnt  auide  ruhescere ;  novum  euim  dioitur,  quod  primum 
fit,"  Wagner.  Wagner  is  partially  right,  Servius  and  Heyne 
both  wholly  wrong.  The  key  to  the  sense  is  aii^orded  by  "  rubes- 
oere,*'  which  means  not  the  sea  is  red,  but  the  sea  is  growing 
redf  is  becoming  red;  nova  adds  to  the  inceptive  force  of  the 
verb;  the  sea  is  becoming  red  with  the  blood,  vox  a  freshly  poured 
into  it.  You  see  the  sea  groicing  red  tcith  tl^  freshly  spilled  blood. 
Compare  9.  691  : 

**  duc.tori  Til  mo,  di versa  in  parte  furcnti, 
turbantiquu  viros,  perfertur  nuncius,  hofltem 
fervere  ceude  nova^  et  portas  praebere  patentee  ;*' 


10.  614 : 


.     .     .     **  te,  Tume,  Buperbum 
cuede  nova  quaerens ;  '* 


7.  654 : 


^^  quae  fore  prima  dedit,  sanguU  novus  imbuit  aruiai*' 

Ovid.  Trid.  >J.  1.  97: 

**  corque  Yctusta  meum,  tanquam  ttova  vttlnera  ticutit;*' 

Sabin.  Ep.  Ulyss.  Penel.  73 : 

**  vidi,  nee  lacrynuw  oculi  tenuere  cadentes, 

doformem  Atriden  (hei  mihi !)  eaede  novay 

Peerlkamp,  discontent  with  this  interpretation  no  less  than 
•with  those  of  Servius  and  Heyne,  proposes  to  read  luce  instead 
of  CAEDE,  and  to  refer  the  clause  to  the  new  kind  of  warfare, 
viz.,  one  in  which  fire  was  used  as  a  weapon.  "  Si  rubescunt 
CABDE^  RUBESCUNT  songuine.  Sed  res  praecipue  agitur  flamma, 
£x  fiamma  non  funditur  sanguis.  Ergo  rubescit  mare  nova  et 
inusitata  luoe  flammarum."  To  which  I  reply  that  this  whole 
argument  of  Peerlkamp  is  based  upon  the  false  assumption  that 
**  res  praecipue  agitur  flamma,"  and  that  consequently  the  con- 
nexion of  the  clause  arva  nova  neptunia  caedb  rubescunt, 
is  with  the  immediately  preceding  stuppea  flamma  manu 
tclisque  volatile  ferrum  spargitur,  not  with  the  whole 
preceding  account  from  una  omnes  ruere,  as  far  as  spargitur. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  words  arva  nova  neptunia  caedk  ku- 
BEscuNT  are  the  summing  up  of  the  whole,  express  the  result 

of  the  UNA  OMKES  RUERE,  of  the  TANTA  MOLE  VIRt  TURRITIS 
PUPPIBUS    INSTANT,    of    the    STUPPEA    FLAMMA    MANU    TELISQUE 

VOLATILE  FERRUM  SPARGITUR.  Without  the  addition  of  the  red- 
dening of  the  sea  with  the  fresh  blood,  there  is  no  cousequenoe, 
no  result  drawn  from  all  the  previous  struggle,  not  even  so  much 
as  one  single  mention  of  the  shedding  of  blood  until  you  come 
to  INTER  CAEDEs,  foufteeu  Hues  further  on.  This  is,  I  think,  a 
suflScient  condemnation  of  the  interpretation  of  Peerlkamp,  even 
if  that  interpretation  did  not  necessitate  a  merely  conjectural 
alteration  of  the  text. 

But  while  Wagner's  interpretation  is  correct  in  so  far  as  it 
understands  caede  of  the  spilled  blood,  and  nova  to  mean  that 
the  blood  was  newly  spilled,  yeit  it  is,  as  I  think,  incorrect,  in 
80  far  as  it  understands  this  new  spilling  of  the  blood  to  be  the 
spilling  of  the  blood  in  the  herjiitning  of  the  battle,  "  ad  initium 
pugnae  respici."  Nova  is  here,  as  I  think  appears  from  the 
examples  quoted  above,  a  mere  heightening  or  colouring  epi- 
thet, an  epithet  of  that  kind  which  is  commonly  denominated 
constant y  and  refers  not  to  the  beginning  or  any  other  special 
part  of  the  battle,  but  to  the  freshness,  or  fresh  appearance  of 
tlie  blood — yoH  see  the  Neptunian  fields  growinri  red  with  the  newly- 
sjiilled  bloody  with  the  fresh  blood.  The  "  eaedes "  strikes  the 
reader^s  imagination  the  more,  because  it  is  frf?sh,  not  of  old 
date.     So  10.  325  : 

**  (lum  sequeris  Clytium  infclix,  tiova  gaudia,  Cydon." 

Clytius  is  the  new  delight  of  Cydon,  not  because  Cydon  had 
other  previous  or  old  delights,  but  because  he  had  not  this  de- 
light long ;  it  wiis  not  of  old  standing ;  he  was,  as  we  say  in 
English,  new- f angled  with  it. 

Arva  neptuma  caede  rubescunt. — The  sea  begins  to  grow 
red  mth  bloody  exactly  as  elsewhere  the  earth  begins  to  grow  red 
with  blood.     Oompiu'e  Sil.  4.  204  : 

'*  per  (Mndiilii  iiHMiilua 
it  fuinan::>  crnor,  rt  tdhi.'i  jK-rFti^a  ruhfunt." 
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NeCDUM    ETIAM    GEMINOS  A    TKRCiO   RESFICIT  ANGUES. — Oom- 

Qentators  and  translators  from  the  time  of  Servius  to  the  pre- 
ent  on  the  one  hand  refer  geminos  angues  to  the  mode  of 
/leopatra's  death,  and  on  the  other  hand  are  puzzled  to  know 
rhy  one  aspic  alone  being  historical  two  should  yet  be  men- 
Loned.  "  Tum  geminos,  cum  unus  sibi  admoveretur,"  Servius. 
Sequitur  forte  Virgilius  famani  aliquam,  duos  earn  angues  sibi 
dmovisse,"  Heyne.  "  Quum  non  satis  constat,  quot  anguibus 
orpori  admotis  Cleopatra  perierit,  in  hoc  poetae  loco  minime 
laerenduin  neque  opus  Burmanni  coniectura  gelidoa  angues," 
Torbiger.  The  difficulty  is,  as  I  think,  wholly  of  the  commen- 
ator's  own  making,  the  reference  in  geminos  angues  not  being 
0  the  aspic  by  whose  bite  Cleopatra  died,  or  to  the  particular 
ttode  of  her  death  at  all,  but  simply  to  her  death,  to  the  catas- 
rophe  which  was  impending  over  hor.  I  found  this  opinion 
n  the  so  paitdlel  "  geminos  angues  '*  of  Turnus's  vision,  7. 
rOO,  the  "  respice  ad  haec  "  of  the  same  vision  so  exactly  parallel 
0  the  RESPiciT  a  tergo  of  our  text,  and  accompanied  by  the 
xplanation  "bella  manu  lethumque  gero."  In  the  same  way 
8  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "geminos  angues"  which 
Ulecto  commanded  Turnus  to  look  at  and  consider,  and  which 
he  herself  explained  as.  prefiguring  wars  and  death,  referred  to 
he  approaching  death  of  Tunius  on  the  battle-field ;  so  I  think 
here  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  geminos  angues,  to  which  Cleo- 
>atra  has  as  yet  paid  no  attention,  sculptured  behind  the  figure 
f  Cleopatra  on  the  shield,  indicate,  not  at  all  that  she  is  to  die 
y  the  bite  of  an  aspic,  but  that  her  death  and  ruin  are  im- 
pending, an  opinion  abundantly  confirmed,  as  I  think,  by  the 
aanifest  correspondence  between 

NECDrM  ETIAM  GEMINOS  A  TEKUO  lUSSPICIT  AKOUES, 

nd 

ILLAM  INTEU  CAEDE8  PALLENTEM  MOKTE  FUTUKA, 

he  former  of  these  verses  describing  the  queen's  state  of  mind  be- 
ore  her  discomforture,  viz.,  that  death,  although  actually  impend- 
ag,  had  not  yet  entered  into  her  thoughts,  necdum  respicit,  and 
he  latter  her  state  of  mind  after  her  discomfiture,  viz.,  that 
eath  had  at  last  entered  into  her  thoughts  (pallentem  morte 
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futura).  As  the  geminos  angues  of  our  text  is  typical  of  the 
death  and  ruin  of  Cleopatra'  and  the  *^  geminos  angles"  of 
7.  450  typical  of  the  death  and  ruin  of  Turnus,  so  the  "  gemini 
angues"  of  2.  203-4,  are,  as  I  have  shown  in  Bern.,  typical  of 
the  taking  and  destruction  of  Troy,  and  so,  not  improbably,  the 
"geminos  angues"  of  8.  289  were  typical  of  evil  fate  in  store 
for  Hercules,  and  only  averted  by  the  precocious  might  of  the 
infant  hero,  who,  strangling  the  evil  messengers,  averted  the 
omen.  Even  modern  superstitions  are  not  without  their  two 
snakes,  apparitors  of  hell  and  Satan,  as  ChriHtiiias  Carols  of 
Dives  and  Lazarm : 

**  as  it  fell  out  upon  a  day 

Diveti  sickened  and  died, 
there  came  two  serpents  out  of  hell, 
thereto  his  soul  to  guide.*' 

Nay,  so  far  am  I  from  agreeing  with  the  opinion  that  the 
GEMINOS  ANGUES  of  our  tcxt  refer  to  the  aspic,  by  whose  bite 
Cleopatra  died,  that  I  do  not  even  think  that  the  words  mean 
two  snakes  sculptured  or  otherwise  represented  on  the  shield  at 
all.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  the  expression  geminos  angues 
to  be  wholly  metaphorical,  and  that  the  entire  meaning  is  that 
Cleopatra  does  not  yet  perceive,  or  pay  any  attention  to  the 
danger  a  tergo,  the  danger  which  was  so  near  and  imminent, 
which  was  treading  so  close  upon  her  heels.  Compare  the  pro- 
verb "  Lupus  a  tergo,"  and  Georg,  3,  U06 : 

.     .     .     **  nunquam  custodihus  illis 
noctumum  stabulis  furem  incursusque  lui)orum, 
uut  impacatos  a  ttrgo  hoiTebis  Hiberos.** 

Ex  AKTHERE  (vs.  701). — Tliese  words  inform  us  that  the 
DiRAE  were  represented  not  as  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  but 
as  in  the  air  above  the  heads  of  the  combatants,  exactly  as  the 
same  words,  7.  288,  inform  us  that  Juno  had  the  view  of  the 
Trojan  fleet  not  from  Pachynus,  but  out  of  the  air  over  Pachy- 
nus.     Compare  Val.  Flacc.  1.  591  : 

**  ififonuit  donee  pavidis  ex  a  fhnc  ventis 

oninipoteus,  rcfrMiHpU'  d»!«lit.  fiuom  iussji  vt'ivri 
sauvu  cohori^ : '' 
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Id.  4.  682  : 

.     .     .     *'  hie  luno  praeeepsque  ex  aethere  Pallas 
insiliimt  pariter  scopulos  ;'* 

Id.  3.  54  (of  the  voice  of  Pan)  : 

.     .     .     *'  talesque  metus  non  Marda  cassis, 
Eumenidumque  comae,  non  tristis  ub  atfihert  Gorgon 
sparserit." 

All  the  Furies  are  winged,  as  12.  848 :  "  ventosasque  addidit 
alas ;"  Claud,  in  Rufin.  1.  118  (of  Megaera)  : 

'*  pigraque  Teloces  per  Tartara  concutit  alas.*^ 

Aethbre,  instead  of  acre,  in  order  to  suit  the  versification, 
nothing  more  being  meant  than  the  common  air  or  atmosphere. 
See  Bem.  on  "  aethere  in  alto,"  6.  437. 

Laxos  iMMiTi'KRE  FUNKS  (v8.  708).  — "  Laxos  tfitendere 
FUNEs,"  Heyne ;  who  adds  at  10.  229 :  "  ubi  vida  laxantur, 
rudentes  non  laxantur  sed  intenduntur."  This  is  doubly  in- 
correct. When  the  sails  are  spread,  or  rather  preparatory  to 
the  sails  being  spread,  the  rudeiites  or  cords  which  run  along 
the  breadth  of  the  sails,  and  save  to  shorten  or  reef  sails  as  well 
as  to  tie  the  sails  to  the  yards,  are  necessary  to  be  untied  first ; 
and  secondly,  it  is  this  very  act  of  untying  the  rudentetf  which 
is  expressed  by  the  two  words  laxos  iMMirrERK.  The  same 
sense  is  expressed  at  10.  229,  without  the  word  laxos,  '^  veli» 
immitte  rudentes,"  give  the  sheets  (or  confining  cords)  to  the  sails^ 
i.  e.  loose  the  sheets  (or  confining  cords).  We  find  a  similar  variety 
of  expression  with  respect  to  the  word  habenae,  for  we  have, 
1.  67 :  ^^  laxas  dare  habenas "  (with  which  compare  Oeorg.  9. 
36U:  *'  laxis  immissus  habenis")  used  to  signify  loosen  or  slacken 
the  reins ;  while  we  have  the  same  sense  expressd  Aen.  6.  66Sy 
hy  *^  immissis  habenis"  alone  (with  which  compare  Aen.  6. 1 : 
'^olasfii  immittit  habenas"),  without  any  help  of  laxus. 

Vela  dare  et  laxos  .  .  .  immittere  funes. — Our  author's 
Ttsual  vuTtQov  nponpov  for  laxos  immittere  funes  et  dare 
vela,  loose  the  sheets^  untie  the  cords  that  bend  up  the  sailsy  and 
spread  thejsaiis. 
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711-713. 

CONTRA  AUTEM  MAGNO  MOEKENTEM  CORPORE  NILUM 
PANDENTEMQUE  SINUS  ET  TOTA  VESTE  VOCANTEM 
CAERULEUM  IN  GREMIUM  LATEBROSAQUE  FLUMINA  VHTOS 


VAE.  LECT.  (vs.  712). 

TOTA  I  Rom,^  PaL,  3Ied.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1^70) ; 
Heyne;  Brunok  ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.; 
Haupt ;  Hibb. 


That  it  was  ihe  practice  among  the  ancients  Greeks  and  Romans, 
as  it  has  been,  and  is  still,  in  most  nations,  to  make  signs  and 
demonstrations  by  waving  about  in  the  air  above  the  head  any 
available  purt  of  the  dress,  appears  abundantly  from  tlieir  writ- 
ings, ^r,  gr.  Philostr.  Lou.  2.  6  {of  si»ectators  at  public  games, 
testifying  their  approbation  of  one  of  the  competitors) :  Bnw^t 
yovv ^uv(tTn(}Sri(ravTaQ  rutv  HuKW}fj  koi  ot  fitv  r<o  xh^h  avanftov' 
iriv,  tn  06  Tiiv  £<T#ijTa,  ot  o*  ut^ovrat  otto  r»;v  7'?C>  o*  ^*  rm^ 
vXntTiov  iXapov  irt)ttaTraXai()V(Ti.  [cum  proxiiniH  maniis  con'Sennitj; 
Amniian.  18.  6:  "Uuos  cum  iunienti  agilitate  praegressus,  apud 
Amudira  munimeutum  in  firm um  dispersis  per  pabulum  equis 
recubautes  nostros  secuiius  iuveiiihsom,  porreeto  extentius 
btachio,  i*t  8itf)i)tntfitibus  sagi  contortiH  elatiua^  adesse  hosttis 
signo  solito  demoustrabam  ; "  Id.  25.  6:  *' llipas  occupavere 
Qoutrarias :  Persarumque  coiiculcatis  j)luribus  et  truncatis,  .  .  . 
efficacis  audaciae  signum  elatis  manibus  coittortisqae  saghfk 
ostendebant ;''  Procop.  Goth.  3 :  Eic  rt  rag  t7raA£«c  ui^titJoivoi/ 
mravT^<;y  kui  ra   ifiaria   atiovrtq   r«(^   ci'  rait;   vavoi   atifuuivftv 

^/."JovAoi'To  /ijj  ir/joaui  tivai.  Veget.  t3.  5 :  *'  8uiit  et  alia  muta 
signa,  quae  dux  belli  in  equis,  aut  indumeiitis,  et  in  ipsis  armis^ 
ut  dignoseatur  hostis,  praecipit  custodiri.  Praeterea  manu  ali- 
quid,  vel  flagello,  more  barbarico,  vol  eerte  mofa,  qua  utitur, 
vC'Ste,  signifieat;"  and  especially  Auson.  3IosrI/,  307  (of  the  river 
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Siiravus  or  Saar,  calling  Ausonius  to  speak  of  him  (Saravus) ) : 


«( 


navigor  iindisona  dud  urn  me  mole  Saravus 
lota  veste  vocat^  longum  qui  di^tulit  anmem, 
feBfta  sub  Augustis  ut  volveret  ustia  muri»  ;  '* 

Ovid,  Amor.  3.  2.  73  : 

.     .     .     **8od  enim  revocate,  Quiritefl, 

et  date  iactatis  undique  nigna  togis. 
en  rcvoc'ant :  at,  no  turbet  to^a  mota  capillos, 

in  nohtros  abdas  te  licet  usque  sinus.** 

I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Nicholas  Heinsius  and  Peerl- 
kamp,  that  it  is  an  example  of  this  ancient,  familiar,  wide- 
spread practice  we  have  here  before  us,  still  less  that  Ausonius's 
account  just  quoted  of  the  Saar-god's  calling  to  him — whether 
"  tota  veste*'  or  "torta  veste"  no  matter — is  an  imitation  of 
our  text  C"  Maronis  huno  locum  manifesto  respexit  Ausonius, 
Moseihy368:  *naviger  .  . .  tota  veste  vocat'"  N.  Heins.  ap.Burm. 
"  Sed  TOTA  vestp:  multo  elegantius  est,  recteque  ab  Ileinsio 
defensum,  qui  et  imitationem  Ausonii  MotteiL  368  ostendit : 

*  na vigor  undisoua  duduni  me  mole  Saravus 
tota  veste  vocat.' 

In  vocabulo  tota  studium  Nili  cemitur,  omnibus  viribus  nisi,  cor- 
roRE  et  mota  veste  victos  vorantky^^  Peerlkamp],  if  it  were  only 
because  the  signal  by  waving  the  garment  in  the  air  was  an 
indefinite  signal,  capable  at  most  of  expressing  emotion,  invit- 
ing attention,  calling  towards,  warning  off,  or  putting  on  the 
qui  vkey  while  the  signal  given  by  the. Nile-god  was  a  precise^ 
and  definite  invitation  into  the  very  bosom  itself— caeruleum 
IN  GREMiUM.  Such  iuvitatiou  must  be  given  in  some  more  pre- 
cise way  than  by  merely  waving  a  garment  or  a  loose  available 
part  of  a  garment  round  and  round  in  the  air  above  the  head, 
and  what  more  precise  way  than  that  of  opening  and  throwing 
wide — wide  to  the  utmost — (tota  vkste) — the  garment  cover- 
ing the  bosom  itself:   PANUKNTRM   SINUS  ET  tota- VESTE  VOCAN- 

TEM  CAERULEUM  IN  GREMIUM?  How  different  the  Saar-god's 
signal  to  Ausonius  !  No  pandbntem  sinus,  no  caerukkum  m 
GRBMiUM,  no  i.atehrosa  flumina,  not  even  the  remotest  alki- 
sion  either  to  a  uremium,  or  sinus,  or  '*  latebrae"?    And  why  ? 


• 
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Because  the  Soar- god  only  wants  Ausonius  to  notice  him,  not 
at  all  to  come  to  him  and  hide  himself  in  his  bosom.  Except 
that  they  are  both  made  with  the  outer  garment,  there  is  no  re- 
semblance between  the  two  signals — no  resemblance  either  in 
manner  or  purpose :  the  slight  resemblance,  viz.,  that  they  are 
both  made  "  tota  veste,"  rests  entirely  on  a  disputed  reading  of 
the  Ausonian  text.  The  rival  reading  "  torta,"  affording  the 
sense :  with  hU  garment  waved  in  the  air,  affords  a  clearer  picture, 
and,  I  doubt  not,  is  the  true  reading. 

But  there  is  a  passage  of  Ausonius  which  is  perfectly  paral- 
lel to,  and  affords  the  aptest  illustration  of,  our  text.  It  is 
that  in  which  the  poet  [MoselL  Ifl8)  commands  the  llhine-god 
to  open  the  "caerulean  sinuses"  of  his  "peplum,"  and  make 
room  within  them  for  the  fraternal  waters  of  the  Moselle  (the 
waters  of  the  Moselle  running  into  the  Khiue,  at  Coblenz) : 

*'  caenileos  nunc,  Rhene,  sinus  hyaloque  virentem 
pande  peplum,  spatiumque  novi  metare  fluunti, 
fratemis  oumulaiidus  aquis/* 

a  true  parallel  in  which  we  have,  not,  as  in  the  pseudo-parallel 
of  the  conmientators,  a  mere  noticing  or  calling  of  the  attention 
with  the  flourish  of  a  garment  in  the  air,  but  a  wide-throwiug- 
open  of  the  garment  itself  for  the  reception  of  a  brother,  who, 
coming  of  his  own  accord,  requires  no  invitation,  no  vocantkm, 
and  for  whom,  not  being  a  fugitive,  there  need  not  be,  and 
therefore  are  not,  any  **  latebrae"  either  invited  to  or  provided. 
Compare  Val.  Flacc.  2.  34: 

"  iamque  Hyperionius  mctas  maris  urguct  Iliberi 
cuiTus,  et  evictae  prono  laxantur  babenae 
aethere,  cum  palmar  Tethys  grandaeva  «infMque 
sustulity  et  rupto  sonuit  sacer  aequore  Titan." 

Veste. —  The  outer  garment ;  the  "  peplum"  of  the  Ausonian 
parallel,  the  "oarbasus"  of  the  Tiber-god,  vs.  3J3,  above: 

.     .     .     *^eum  tenuis  glauco  velabat  amictu 

VestiSy  SO  far  as  I  know,  is  always  t/ie  outer  drcsSy  no  matter  of 
what  form,  as  Plant.  Ca2)t,  Prol.  37  : 

*'  itaque  inter  so  connuutant  vattin  et  numiua  ;" 
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Aen.  6.  6^5  : 

.     .     .     '*  Threiceus  longa  cam  ve$te  sacerdos  ;** 

ifnd.  2.  721  : 

.     .     .     "  lato8  humeroB  subiectaque  colla 
ruMte  super,  f  ulrique  instemor  pelle  leonis  " 

[a  oloak,  or  rug  of  lion's  skin].     See  Rem.  2.  721. 

ToTA. — "  Summo  studio,  toto  ex  corde  vocantem  veste," 
Thiel.  "  In  vocabulo  tota  studium  Nili  cemitur,  omnibus 
viribufl  nisi,  cx)RPOrk  et  mota  vests  victos  vocantis^'*  Peerl- 
kamp.  This  very  forced  interpretation  of  toi'a  in  conjunction 
with  VESTE  vocantem  falls  to  the  ground,  of  course,  with  the 
false  interpretation  of  veste  vocantem  out  of  which  it  arose. 
Vkste  vocantem  rightly  understood,  tota  vestb  vocantem 
becomes  at  once :  calling^  with  his  f^est  thrown  open  to  its  full 
width  ;  and  so  Ileyne  rightly  :  "  expansa  quantum  sinus  pate- 
bat;"  and  La  Cerda,  before  Heyne  :  "Quasi  Nilus  sinus 
aperiret,  et  vestem  totam  panderet  ad  tegendos  fugitivos.'' 
Compare  Ovid,  3fet.  6.  298: 

*'  ultima  n?i«tnbat :  quam  toto  rorporey  mat^r  [Niobe], 
tota  rfHte  ttgewty  *  Unam  niinimamque  relinque ; 
de  multis  miniuium  posco,'  clamavit,  *  et  uuaiii* ;' 


» ••» 


also  Senec.  Agnm.  7il  (Cassandra  apostrophizing  the  ghosts  of 
her  slaughtered  relatives)  : 

**  quid  mc  vucatis  sospitom  »olaiu  e  ineis, 
uinbiae  lueoium  ?  te  sequor,  tota  patpr 
Troia  t^epulte ;^^ 

Id.  I'road  28  (Hecuba  speaking)  : 

**  tester  deorum  nunten  averanm  mihi, 
patriaeque  cinereB,  toque  rectorem  Phrygiim, 
quern  Troia  toto  conditum  regno  tegit^ 
tuosque  manes ;" 

Claud.  Lau%  Stilic.  3.  166 : 

.     .     .     *^hneo  [Roma]  auguriis  firmata  Sibyllae  ; 
haec  sacris  animata  Numae ;  huic  fulmina  vibrat 
lupitcr;  banc  iota  Tritooia  Gorgone  velat^^ 


[with  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  her  Gorgon]. 


\ 
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Pandentem  sinus. — Either  uncotmng  his  bosom^  or  thrown 
ing  wide  open  th^  bosom  of  hi^ peplum,  the  word  sinus  being,  like 
its  English  equivalent  bosom  and  its  Greek  equivalent  koAvqc^  i^ 
common  use  to  signify  either  the  /?er^dM  (that,  part  of  the  body 
between  the  arms),  or  the  part  of  the  garment  covering  the 
l)ectus.     Compare  Seneo.  Hipp,  1189  (Phaedra  speaking) : 

**  o  mors,'pudotts  maximum  l&esi  decu9, 
coniugimus  ad  te  ;  pande  placatos  ainus  ;^* 

Id, Up.  103:  ** quantum  potes  autem,  in  phllosophiam  secede:  ilia 
te  sinu  »no  prof eget;  in  huius  saorario  eris  aut  tutus,  aut  tutior,*' 
Tacit.  Hist.  1,  52 :  "  Pand^ret  modo  [Vitellius]  «mwm,  et  veni- 
enti  fortunae  occurreret"  [he  had  only  to  open  his  bosom  (or, 
as  we  say,  his  arms)  and  meet  the  coming  good  fortune ;  t.^.,  he 
had  only  to  meet  with  open  arms  the  good  fortune  which  was 
coming  towards  him]  ;  Manil.  5.  389  (ed.  Bentl.) : 

'*  Anguitenens  magno  dircuradatus  orbe  Draoonis, 
quum  ver  in  regione  tuae,  Capriconie,  figurae, 
non  inimica  facit  serpen  turn  membra  creatis. 
aecipient  «i»i&fMque  suis,  peploi\\iQ  fluent! ; 
osculaque  horrondis  iungunt  impune  venenis  ;** 

Plin.  Jun.  Paneg,  6  :  **  confugit  in  sinum  tuimi  concussa  respub- 
lica ; "  and  see  Rem.  on  "  sinum  lacrimis  implevit  obortis,'* 
4.  30. 

If  it  is  a  curious  accident  by  which  we  have  in  Ausonius's 
Moselle^  and  within  fifty  verses  of  each  other,  two  passages,  one 
illustrative  of  the  practice  of  making  general  signals  by  the 
waving  of  a  garment  or  some  part  of  a  garment,  above  th6 
head  in  the  air,  and  the  other  of  the  very  different  practice  of 
inviting  to  the  bosom,  by  the  wide- open -throwing  of  the  gar- 
ment covering  it,  how  doubly  curious  the  accident  by  which  we 
are  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  having  an  example  of  each  prac- 
tice within  the  compass  of  the  single  0  vidian  stanza,  Amor, 
3,  2,  73^  quoted  above,  where  Ovid's  mistress  sitting  spi?ctatrix 
of  the  Circenses,  and  being  in  danger  of  having  her  hair  dis- 
composed by  the  waving  of  the  spectators'  togas  above  their 
heads,  is  invited  by  Ovid,  who  is  sitting  beside  her,  to  the  shelter 
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of  hid  boBom  (as  Cleopatra,  in  our  text,  to  the  shelter  <>f  the  Nile- 
god^8  bosom) : 

'*  in  nostroB  abdds  te  licet  usque  tinut;** 

m 

and  is  only  not  invited  by  the  signal  of  throwing  wide  open  the 
garments  covering  the  bosom  (pandkntem  sinus  et  tota  vkstk 
vocantem),  because  she  is  not,  as  Cleopatra  is  in  our  text,  at  a 
distance  from,  but  close  beside,  the  person  who  invites. 

CaERULKUM  in  OREMIUM  LATEBROSAQUE  FLUMINA. — Itifo  thc 

eaern/ean  bosom  (of  the  god,  for  it  is  the  god  who  invites,  and 
opens  his  whole  garment)  and  into  the  hiding  places  (of  the  river, 
for  it  is  flumina) — a  confusion  of  expression,  if  not  of  thought, 
I  am  unwilling  to  say  both  of  expression  and  thought,  of  which 
our  author,  and  indeed  most  authors,  are.  but  too  frequently 
guilty,  ex,  yi\  8.  63  : 

.     .     .     **ego  Hiim,  pleno  quom  flumine  cemis 
stringentem  ripas,  et  pinguia  culta  eecantem, 
caeruleus  Thybiis,  caelo  gratissimuB  anrniA/* 

where  the  god  Tiberinus  of  the  pleasant  river,  clothed  in  glaucous 
robe  of  fine  lawn  and  crowned  with  reeds  (vs.  31 : 

*'  dens  ipse  loci  fluvio  Tiberinus  amoeno 


.     .     .     cum  tenuis  glauco  volabut  amictu 
carbasus,  ct  crines  umbrosa  tegebat  arcendo**) 

gravely  informs  Aeneas  as  he  lies  asleep  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Tyber,  that  be  (the  god  Tiberinus)  is  the  river  Tyber  on 
the  banks  of  which  he  (Aeneas)  lies  fast  asleep,  and  which  he 
(Aeneas)  sees  sweeping  along  in  full  stream  through  the  rich 
holms.     Compare  also  Sil.  8.  189  (of  Anna) : 

'*  prosiluit  stratis,  humiliquo  egressa  fenestra 
per  patulos  currit  plantis  pemicibus  agros  : 
donee  arenoso  (sic  fama)  Numieius  illam 
suscepit  gremio,  vitreisque  abscondidit  antri^,** 

where  it  is  as  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  is  by  the  river-god 
Numieius  that  Anna  is  taken  upon  the  lap,  and  put  away  out  of 
sight,  in  some  (Tystal  cave,  as  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  is 
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not  the  river  god's  lap,  but  ouly  the  bed  of  the  river  itself,  which 
is  sandy. 

VocANTEM  IN  GRBMiuM  vicTos. — Compare  Claud.  Latts  Sliiic. 
S,  150  (of  personified  Homa) : 

**  haec  est,  in  greinium  victor  quae  sola  recepity 
humanumque  genus  commtini  nomine  fovit, 
matris,  non  dominae,  ritu." 

Latkbrosa  flumina. — "  Quia  Nili  origo  nesoitur,"  Servius. 
"  N  am  origo  Nili  iguoratur,"  Cynth.  Cenet.  "  Ubi  lateret  Cleo- 
patra, quod  fontes  Nili  ignoti  suut/'  Gossrau.  Latebrosus  is 
not  hidden  or  lurking^  hut  full  of  lurking  places^  as  Ad  Liv.  16  : 

"  ille  modo  eripuit  iatebro§as  bostibus  Alpes." 

ViCTos. — Le.,  Cleopatrara ;  the  plural  and  general,  as  being 
less  offensive  than  the  singular  and  particular. 


718-728, 


ARAB — ARAXES 


Omnibus  arae;  ante  aras  (w.  718-19}. — "Arab,  exquisite  ^ 

pro  arae  ah  artifice  expreame^^  Heyne.     *'  Quid  mirum  in  omni-  — ' 

BUS  temp  LIS  fuisse  aran  ?     Heynius  putat  acumen  in  eo  esse,  ut  ^ 

arae  ab  artifice  exprensae  cogitentur.     Sed  omnia  ab  artifioe  in  -^-^ 

clypeo  sunt  expressa,  et  sic  proponuntur,  ut  revera  fuerunt.  ...  --    * 

In  aris  hie  esse  debuit  aliquid  singulare  ac  diei  festo  proprium,  ^^^ 

ut  MATRUM  CHORUS.  lUud  singularc  nanciscemur,  si  pro  ante 
ARAS  scribamus  ardeiiten^^  Peerlkamp.  Of  which  conjecture 
Kibbeck  observes,  "  magnopere  placet.'*  I,  on  the  contrary, 
think  that,  ingenious  as  it  is,  it  is  founded  on  a  too  literal,  and 
therefore  mistaken,  understanding  of  the  vulgar  reading,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  that  there  were  altars  in  all  the  tem- 
ples on  this  day  specially,  but  that  on  this  day  specially  there 
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Krere  victims  slain  at  all  the  altars^  omnibus  arab  being,  as 
las  been  well  observed  by  Forbiger,  to  be  taken  in  strict  con- 
unction  with  the  immediately  succeeding  antb  aras. 

HiC    NOMADUM    GENUS    BT    DISCINCTOS    AFROS     (vS.    724). — 

^  Mollitiem  hominum  arguit  veste  laxa  et  fluente,"  Heyne.* 
STo ;  the  Africans  were  warlike,  not  effeminate  (compare  4.  40 : 

''  hinc  Gaetulae  urbes,  genus  insuperabile  bello, 
et  Nwrnidat  infrtuni  cingimt  ;*' 

I.  343 : 

'*  sed  fines  Lihyciy  genus  intraetahile  bello*'), 

kud  DISCINCTOS  only  contrasts  their  loose  dress  with  that  of  the 
Romans,  which  (and  especially  that  of  the  Roman  soldiers]  was 
)raecinctii8  or  tightly  girt  round  the  waist,  Epiced.  Maecenatis^  21 : 

**  quod  discinctus  eras,  ftnimo  quoque,  earpitur  unum: 

diluitur  nimia  simplicitate  tua. 
sic  illi  vixere,  quibus  f  uit  aurca  Virgo : 

quae  bene  praeeinctot  postmodo  pulsa  f ugit : 
invide,  quid  tandem  tunieae  nocuere  solutae  f 

aut  tibi  ventoai  quid  nocuere  sinua  /** 

See  also  Herodian  (Politian's  translation],  3.  4  (of  the  Persians): 
'  Barbari  .  .  .  gnari  antea  pugnare  tantum  arcu  ex  equis,  neque 
krmatura  muniti,  neque  hasta  gladioque  satis  audaoes,  levi  pen^ 
iula(\xkQ  veste  .  .  .  ;"  and  4.  11  (of  the  Parthians) :  "Descende- 
ant  enim  ex  iis  [viz.,  equis  suis],  pastumque  dimiserant,  neque 
psi  evadere  fuga  poterant,  impediente  cursum  fluxa  teste  ad 
)ede8  usque  deducta." 

Euphrates  ibat  iam  mollior  undis,  &o.y .  .  .  et  pontbm 
NDiGNATUs  ARAXBs  (w.  726-728). — "  DuouutuT  captivl  una 
um  signis  fluviorum,"  Heyne,  Thiel.  Any  possible  doubt  that 
his  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  removed  by  Ovid, 
irho  {Are.  Amat.  1.  219)j  speaking  of  this  same  triumph,  says : 

"  atque  aliqua  ex  illis  cum  regum  nomina  quaeret, 

quae  loca,  qui  montes,  quaevo  ferantur  aquae ; 
omnia  responde  ;  ncc  tantum  si  qua  rogabit ; 

et  quae  ncscieris,  ut  bene  nota  refer, 
hie  est  Eupbratcs,  praccinctus  arundine  frontcm. 

cui  coma  depeudet  caerula,  Tigris  crit. 
bos  facito  Armenios  :  boec  est  Danaeia  Persia  ; 

urbs  in  Acbaemctiiis  vallibus  ista  fuit,'* 

HBltrRY,  AKNBIDBA,  YOL.  III.  53 
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^here  there  is  the  same  (logically  inoorreot)  mixture  of  real  and 
emblematio  ais  in  our  text.  The  reader,  if  he  cares  to  take  the 
trouble,  may,  however,  make  the  description  logically  correct  by 
imagining  for  himself  that  the  nations  mentioned  had  each  its 
emblematio  standard,  and  that  each  of  the  emblematic  standards 
mentioned  was  accompanied  by  its  corresponding  nation. 

Euphrates  ibat  iam  mollior  undis. — /.«.,  ibat  Euphrates 

(lAM  mollior  UNDIs],   not  IAM  mollior  ibat  UNDIS  EUPHRATES, 

the  meaning  being  that  Euphrates  (who  has  been  taught  to  flow 
more  mildly),  went  in  procession,  not  that  Euphrates  went  more 
mildly  with  his  waters,  or  flowed  moi«  nuldly. 

Ibat. —  Went  (i.e.,  teas  borne)  in  procession. 

Euphrates.— Not  the  river,  as  a  real  river,  or  river  of  water, 
but  the  river-god  Euphrates,  in  personal  form.  The'  same  obser- 
vations apply  to  Araxes. 
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SCKPTRA — VOTIS 


VAR,  LECT,  (vs.  9). 

VI 
PETIT  I  Bom.  (PETIT),  the  VI  modern),   Pal,  Med.     Ill  Politian; 

G.  Fabricius  ;    D.  Heins.  ;    N.  Heins.   (1670)  ;    Brunck  ;    Wakef. ; 

Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

fetIt  III  Heyne. 

PETITIT  III  P.  Manut. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  11).* 

IIANUS  COLLECXOS  III  Probus  {Inst.  Oram.). 

ICAKUM  ET  COLLECTOR  1  '*  In  codd.  aliquot  antiquis  legere  est  et  collectos, 
in  nonnullis  absque  alio  copulatiyo  coiiLECTOS,"  Pierius.  OI  Mas- 
vicius  (Ven.  1736). 

MA5UH  COLLECTOS  I  Rom.j  Med.  Ill  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil.; 
Pott. ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Lect.  Virtj. 
and  Praest.) ;  Ribb. 

*  Punctuation  not  entered  into :  vid,  infra. 
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ETC 

MANUS  ET  COLLECTOS  (MANUS0LLECT08)  I  Pal.* 
If  ANtTM  coLLECTOsauE  III  Lad. ;  Haupt. 


MAMVM  COLLECTOS  I  Itom.,  Med,  ni  D.  Heine. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Phil. ;  Heyne ;  Brunok ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  WagD.  (ed.  Heyii.|  Leci, 
Vtrg,,  ed.  1861) ;  Ribb. 

MANXTM,  COLLECTOS  III  P.  Manut. 

MAKUS  COLLECTOS  III  Probus  {ImL  Oram,), 


NuJfC  TEMPUS  EQUOSy    NUNC  POSCERE  CURRU8  (VB.  12). — ^Not  o£ 

the  horses  and  chariots  of  the  entire  army,  but  of  Tumus's  own 
horses  and  chariot.    So  12.  82  : 

"  poseit  [Tumus]  eguoi  gaudetque  tuens  ante  era  frementes ;  ** 

12.  324 : 

**  poteit  [Tiimus]  equot  atque  anna  simul,  saltuque  auperbus 
emicat  in  oumim  et  manibus  molitur  habenas." 

In  CAELUM  PARIBUS  SB  SU8TULIT  ALis  (vs.  14),  theme;  IN- 

OENTEMQUB  FUGA  8ECUIT  SUB   NUBIBUS  ARCUM,  Variation.     FoF 

8ECUIT  SUB  NUBIBUS  ARCUM,  See  Rem.  on  5.  658. 

In    CAELUM    8E   SUSTULIT    (V8.    14),   AD   SIDERA   PALMAS  SU8- 

TULiT  (vv.  16-17). — These  so  similar  words,  used  at  so  short  an 
interval  from  each  other  to  express  so  dissimilar  thoughts,  indi- 
cate not  sufficiently  considered  composition. 

NuBiBUS  ACTAM  (v8. 18). — I.e.,  dnr£n  as  it  were  in  a  chariot; 
riding  on  the  clouds,  as  in  a  chanot,     Comp.  Hom.  //,  5.  8S7 : 

fl  8*  <s  9i<ppoy  t$€uyt  irctpeu  Aio/&i)8ca  9iop 
tfifitfiavia  $ta.   fitya  8*  *fipax*  ^prrytros  a^wy 
fipiBoffwp,    Buyjiy  yap  ayty  9<oy,  ay^pa  r*  apitrrov^ 

where  the  selfsame  term  is  applied  to  driving  in  a  chariot.  The 
expression  is  repeated,  with  point  and  insult,  at  10.  88. 


c 
Incorrectly  stated  by  Ribbeck  to  read  MANUSGLLECTOS. 
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UnDE   HAEC  TAM  CLARA  REPENTS  TBMPE8TAS  f  (VV.  19-20). 

'empestas,  tceather.  As  we  may  equally  say,  "  What  makes 
le  weather  so  bright  ?"  or  ".  What  makes  the  day  so  bright  P  " 
le  Romans  might  use  the  word  tempestas  in  either  sense; 
Lther  in  that  of  the  iceathevy  or  in  that  of  the  day.  The  mean- 
ig  is  the  same  in  which  way  soever  we  translate  the  word, 
/io.  de  Divin,  1.  25 ^  affords  a  well-known  example  of  tem- 
estas  used  in  the  latter  sense  : 


'*  tertia  te  Phthiae  tempeatas  laeta  locabit.*' 

In  the  same  way  the  Italian  tempo  signifies  both  time  and 
reather;  and  a  form  of  it,  temparale^  signifies  a  storm^  or  nim- 

lUS. 

Medium  video  discederb  caelum  (vs.  20). — Discedere, 
art  in  sunder  in  the  middle.  Compare  Marc.  Evany.  1.  10: 
USi  a^i^o/uci/ovc  roue  ovpavovg. 

Palantesque  polo  STELLAS  (vs.  21). — "Bene  palantes, 
nasi  in  alienum  tempus  errore  venientes.  Aut  pa'lanies,  quae 
unt  palantesy  epitheton  stellarum  perpetuum,"  Servius.  "Ful- 
-etra  intelligit  et  volantes  scintillas/'  La  Cerda.  The  second 
pinion  of  Servius  is  the  right  one.  So  Lucret.  2. 1030 :  palan- 
ia  sidera  passim." 

MULTA  DEOS  ORANS  (vS.  24),  thcmC  ;  ONERAVITQUB  AkTHERA 

oris,  variation. 
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25-34. 

lAMQUE  0MNI8  CAMPI8  EXERCITUS  IBAT  APERTIS 
DIVES  EQUUM  DIVES  PICTAI  VEST18  BT  AURI 
MESSAPUS  PRIMAS  ACIES  POSTREMA  COERCENT 
TYRRHIDAE  lUVENES  MEDIO  DUX  AGMINE  TURNUS 
VERTITUR  ARMA  TENENS  ET  TOTO  VERTICE  SUPRA  EST 
CEU  SEPTEM  SUROEN8  SEDATIS  AMNIBUS  ALTUS 
PER  TACITUM  GANGES  AUT  PINGUI  FLUMINE  NILU8 
QUUM  REFLUIT  CAMPIS  ET  lAM  SE  CONDIDIT  ALVEO 
HIC  SUBITAM  NIGRO  GLOMERARI  PULVERE  NUBEM 
PROSPICIUNT  TEUCRI  AC  TENEBRAS  INSURGERE  CAMPIS 


VAB,  LECT.  (t8.  29). 

VBETITUR— EST.  II  \.  Ill  Veil.  1470  ;  Rom.  1473  ;  R.  Steph. ;  P. 
Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  Phil. ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. 

TKBTITUR— EST  OMITTED  I  JBom.,  Pa/.,  Med.  II  f.  OMITTED 
OR  STIGMATIZED.  Ill  G.  Fabric. ;  N.  Heina.  (1670) ;  Heyne ; 
Brnnck. ;  Weiohert ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Hanpt ; 
Ribb. 


Tlie  comparison  has  been  differently  misunderstood  by  different 
commentators.  Servius,  approved  by  Wagner  {Praest.)^  under- 
stands it  to  be  that  of  the  army  first  spread  wide  over  the  plain, 
and  then  formed  into  a  dense  column,  to  the  Nile  first  spread 
over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  then  returned  to  its  usual  channel : 
*'  Ut  de  campis  flumina  in  alveos  sues  redeunt,  sic  digesta  est 
in  acies  militum  multitude,  quae  fuerat  ante  diffusa."  Servius 
has  been  led  into  this,  as  I  think,  manifest  error,  by  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  author  himself,  who,  meaning  to  compare  the 
silent,  quiet,  sedate  march  of  soldiers  in  a  column,  across  the 
champaign  country,  to  the  silent,  quiet,  sedate  course  of  a  full 
river  between  its  banks,  across  a  similar  champaign  country,  has 
been  so  little  circum8j)ect  as  to  use  the  same  identical  term — 
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:ampis,  to  express  plainly  and  directly  with  respeot  to  the  sol- 
liers  the  champaign  across  which  they  are  marching,  and  plainly 
ind  directly  with  respect  to  the  river,  not  the  champaign  through 
s^hioh  it  is  flowing,  hut  the  champaign  which,  previously  over- 
lowed  by  it,  it  has  left  in  order  to  confine  itself  to  its  bed ;  leav- 
ing it  to  the  acuteness  of  the  reader  to  discover  that  the  river  is 
dl  the  time  flowing  throi$gh^  or  in  the  middk  of,  a  champaign 
["campi")  which  it  has  iejt  {reflvtt!)^  viz.,  in  order  to  confine 
tself  between  its  banks  (et  iam  se  condidit  alyeo),  a  mean- 
ng  which  Pierius  has  been  so  wholly  unable  to  discover,  that  in 
)rder  to  reconcile  the  apparent  discrepancy  of  campis  ibat,  said 
)f  the  army,  and  campis  refluit  said  of  the  river,  he  gravely 
issnres  us  the  comparison  is  not  of  the  marching  army  to  the 
lowing  river,  but  of  the  marching  army  to  the  colossal  statue' 
>f  the  Nile :  **  Profuerit  interdum  etiam  quae  sententiam  dilu- 
ddiorem  reddunt  interserere,  ut  hoc  loco  qui  doctissimis  etiam 
ngeniis  negotium  f acessit ;  quum  videantur  adversa,  atque  inter 
e  pugnantia :  campis  refluerey  et  iam  alveo  se  candere.  Alludit 
^ero  hoc  ad  visendae  magnitudinis  colossum  Nili,  qui  quamvis 
>er  arva  longe  lateque  diffundi  videretur,  bona  tamen  corporis 
>arte  alveo  demersus  esset,"  an  interpretation  which  would  even 
ead  to  the  belief  that  Pierius  had  understood  refluit  campis 
lot  of  the  ebb  or  return  of  the  river  to  its  bed,  but  of  the  over- 
low. 

At  2.  781  (where  see  Item.)  we  have  the  converse  of  the 
omparison  in  our  text,  viz.,  the  comparison  of  a  river  flowing 
hrough  a  champaign  country  to  a  marching  army : 

.     .    .     '<  ubi  Lydius  arva 
inter  opima  virum  lem  fluit  agmine  Thybrifl/' 

/here,  however,  the  comparison  is  instituted  rather  in  the  form 
f  metaphor  than  in  that  of  detailed  comparison. 

Dives  equum,  dives  pictai  vestis  et  auri. — Compare  Pru- 
ent.  Cathem,  3.  51 : 

**  fundit  opes  ager  iiigenuas, 
dives  aristiferae  eegetU.''* 

Dives  pktai  vestis  et  auki  exhibits  the  common  hen- 


i 
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diadys  for  dives  vestibua  pictis  auro^  and  is  exaotlj  equivalent 
to  the  *•  picturatas  auri  subtemine  vestes  "  of  3.  483. 

Messapus  primas  acies,  &c.,  .  .  .  TURNU8  (vv.  27,  28). — 
These  two  lines,  informing  us  who  are  the  leaders  of  the  army, 
are  thrown  in  parenthetioally  in  the  middle  of  the  account  of 
the  army  itself,  according  to  our  author's  usual  manner,  and 
exactly  as,  ys.  752  below,  the  consequences  of  the  wound  are 
thrown  in  parenthetically  in  the  middle  of  the  account  of  the 
wound  itself.  Hence  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  the  line 

TBRTITUB  ARMA  TBNBlfS,  BT  TOTO  TBRTICS  8VPBA  K0T 

is  in  this  place  a  mere  interpolation,  inasmuch  as  this  line  ten- 
ders the  parentheses  too  long,  fixes  the  attention  too  much  on 
Tumus,  and  detains  too  long  from  the  comparison  instituted 
between  the  flowing  river  and  the  marching  army.  Yoss,  not 
perceiving  the  intercalation  between  the  subjeqt  of  the  oompari* 
son  and  the  comparison  itself,  is  at  pains  to  explain  how  Tumus 
comes  to  be  compared  to  the  Ganges :  *'  Das  gleichniss  zielt  auf 
die  anf iihrer  iiberhaupt,  ^  qui  cokrcent  acies,'  vorziiglich  auf 
Tumus.  *  Quia  tacito  agmine  inoedebat  Tumus,  comparatio- 
nem  dat  poeta  duorum  fluminum,'  sagt  Donatus.  Der  feldherr 
riickt  in  stillem  zuge  heran,  fur :  Er  und  das  heer :  versteht 
jeder,"  Voss. 

Coercent  operates,  in  the  sense,  on  postrema  only,  some 
other  verb  such  as  ducii^  agit^  being  to  be  supplied  to  primas 
ACiES.  Postrema  (agmina)  coercent,  keep  in  orders  farce  to 
march  up  to  time  with  those  before^  do  not  allow  to  lag  behind. 

■        •        • 

Compare  Hor.  Od,  1,  10 :  "  Virgaque  levem  coerces  aurea  tur^ 
bam;^^  Virg.  Aen,  k»  U06 :  "Pars  agmina  cogunt  castigantque 
moras."  The  allusion  is  to  the  manual  coercion  of  stragglers 
and  loiterers  with  the  titis. 

Ceu  septem  surgens  (vs.  30),  &c. — The  comparison  of  a 
marching  army  to  a  flowing  river  is  extremely  just,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  in  both  the  same  onward  linear  progress  of  continu- 
ally successive  materials.  The  same  comparison  is  tacitly  made 
in  the  single  word  "  agmen,"  2.  781 : 
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— \ 

.    .    .    "  ubi  Lydius  anra 
inter  opima  virum  leni  fluit  offmine  Thybris ; *' 

and  a  similar  one  is  made  in  the  words  agmine  faoto/'  1.  86, 
where  see  Bern. 

Sedatis  amnibus  (vs.  30). — So  Cio.  de  Oratore :  "  Alter  enim 
[Herodotus]  sine  ullis  salebris  quasi  aedatm  amnis  fluit;  alter 
[Thucydides]  incitatior  fertur,  et  de  hellicis  rebus  canit  etiam 
quodammodo  bellieum." 

HiC    SUBITAM    NIGRO    6LOMERARI    PULVERE    NUBEM    PROSPI- 

ciUNT  TEUCRI  (w.  33-34),  theme;   ac  tenebras  insuroerb 
cAMPis,  variation. 


36-64. 

QUIS — FAUCES 


QUIS    GLOBUS,    O    CIVES,.   CALIGINB    V0L\^TUR    ATRA  ? — GlOBUS, 

viz.,  puheris.     Compare  Stat.  Theb.  9. 16i  : 

.    .    .     **  adverte  oculos  :  ubi  plurimuB  iUe 
pukis,  ubi  iUe  globus  y* 

Claud.  Bell.  Oet.  U55 : 

**  pulveria  ambiguam  nubem  speoulamur  ab  altis 
turribus,  incerti  socioa  apportet  an  hoates 
iUib  gflobtu  ;** 

Aesoh.  8uppL  180 : 

opm  Kowtpf  oxavdoy  ayy§\ow  vrparov* 

Prabcbperat  oftimus  armis  (vs.  40). — Being  a  mast  excel- 
lent soldier f  knovoing  the  art  of  war  welly  had  ordered. 

Si  qua  fortuna  fuisset  (vs.  41).— Exactly  as  we  say  in 
English :  if  anything  should  happen.  Compare  7.  559 :  ^*  Si  qua 
super  fortuna  laborum  est,''  where  see  Bem. 

Conferre  manum   pudor  iraquk  monstrat   (vs.   44). — 
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MoNSTRAT,  exactly  our  dictates.  The  word  occurs  in  the  same 
sense,  11.  892:  **  monstrat  amor  verus  patriae." 

TURNUS  UT  AXTEVOLAX8  TARDUM  PRAECKSSBRAT  AGMEN,  VU 
GINTI  LECTIS  EQUITUM  COMITATU8,  ET  URBI  IMPROVISUS  ADE8T,r 
MACULIS  QUEM  THRACIU8  ALBIS,  &C., . . .  AIT  (w.  47-52). — "  Enim- 

vero  iungenda :  Turnus  viginti  equittbus  gomitatus  et  iMPRoruum 
URBI  ADEST,"  Hoyue,  Forhiger,  Wagner  (Praest,).  To  whioh 
interpretation  Peerlkamp  objects  the  harshness  of  the  oonfltmc- 
tion  coMiTATUs  ET  URBI  iMPRovisus  ADEST,  and  propoBOB  to  read 

VIGINTI   LECTIS   EQUITUM    COmitantlbm   URBI   IMPROVISUS   ADBsrr. 

The  objection  is,  I  think,  good ;  not  so  the  emendation^  which, 
like  most  emendations,  and  especially  emendations  by  Peerl- 
kamp, is  mere  fancy  substituted  for  misunderstood  faot.  There 
are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  two  ways  of  disentangling  the  passage 
without  altering  a  single  letter  :  one  way  is  to  understand 
TURNUS  as  left  without  its  corresponding  verb,  and  comitatus 
as  the  participial  nominative,  not  of  adest  but  of  prabcessbrat. 

Thus  :  TURNUS  .  .  .  UT  COMITATUS  viginti  LECTIS  EQUITUM, 
ANTBVOLANS    PRAECESSERAT    TARDUM    AGMEN,    ET    ADEST    URBI 

IMPROVISUS;  MACULIS  .  .  •  RUBRA,  a  structurc  which  has  its 
parallel  6.  704,  where  "senior  Nautes,"  and  10.  537,  where 
"  Haemonides,"  remains  without  a  verb ;  also  vs.  59,  below, 
where  the  sentence  beginning  with  ac  veluti  pleno  lupus  is 
broken  off  and  another  begun  with  ille  ;  as  well  as  frequently 
elsewhere  in  our  author.  The  other  way  is,  to  understand 
TURNUS  to  be  the  nominative  to  ait  ;  comitatus  viginti  lectis 
EQUITUM  being,  as  in  the  just-mentioned  method,  referred  to 
PRAECESSERAT,  and  the  two  sentences  ut  antevolans  .  .  . 
ADEST,  and  MACULIS  .  .  .  RUBRA,  being  regarded  as  parentheti* 
cally  interposed  between  the  nominative  turnus  and  the  verb 
AIT.  Bibbeck  refers  turnus  to  praecesserat,  and  observes: 
"uT  ANTE  voLANS  interpreter  ut  qui  ante  tolaret^^  an  interpre- 
tation to  which  it  will  be  time  enough  to  attend  when  an  ex- 
ample has  been  produced  of  such  use  of  the  words,  ut  ante 
rohm, 

Antevolans  PRAECESSERAT. — As  7.  166:  "  praevectus  equo 
reportat." 
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Expectant  (vs.  46),  improvisus  (vs.  49). — Not  contradictory, 
though  apparently  so  at  first  sight.  The  Trojans  expect^  await 
the  arrival  of  the  army,  and  while  they  are  so  awaiting ^  Tumus, 
with  twenty  horsemen,  comes  up  unexpectedly.  Tumus  antici- 
pates the  time  at  which  the  Trojans  had  expected  the  army 
would  arrive. 

ECQUIS  KRIT  MECUM,  lUVENES,  QUI    PRIMUS  IN   H08TEM  ?  (V8. 

hi). — Thus  punctuated  by  Heyne — 

BCQVI8  EKIT  MECUM,  lUTBNES?  QUI  PRIMUS  IN  HOSTBM  ? 

— who  takes  credit  to  himself  for  this  absurd  alteration  of  the 
punctuation  of  the  two  Heinsii  : 

B0Qri8  EBIT  MECUM,  O  IUVENE8  QUI  FRIMU8  IN  H08TRM  ? 

Wagner  has  seen  better,  and  restored  the  punctuation  of  the 
Heinsii,  with  the  addition  of  a  comma  at  erit,  for  which  un- 
necessary addition,  and  worse  than  unnecessary  splitting  up  of 
the  line  into  four  segments,  he  too  claims  and  (see  Forbiger) 
has  even  received  credit. 

En,  ait,  et  iaculum  attorquens  emiitit  in  auras  (vs. 
62). — Nich.  Heiusius,  Heyne,  and  Wagner  {Praest.)^  place  a 
full  stop  at  AIT,  and  begin  a  new  sentence  at  et — very  incor- 
rectly, as  I  think ;  first  because  the  throwing  of  the  javelin  is 
simultaneous  with  the  exclamation,  en  !  (en,  ait,  et  iaculum 
•  .  . ) ;  and  secondly,  because  if  this  punctuation  be  adopted,  we 
have  the  entire  passage — 

ET  IACULUM  ATTORQUENS  EMITTIT  IN  AURAS, 
PRINCIPIUM  PUONAE,  ET  CAMPO  SESE  ARDCU8  INFERT — 

consisting  of  two  sentences,  each  beginning  with  et  ;  the  first 
bt  connecting  the  passage  to  what  goes  before,  and  the  second 
connecting  its  parts  one  with  the  other,  a  specimen  of  languid 
slovenly  vmting  unworthy  of  Virgil.  On  the  contrary,  the  pas- 
sage is  of  the  liveliest  and  most  spirited,  the  act  of  Tumus  being 
brought  by  the  shorter  pause  into  immediate  connexion  with 
bis  words.  Well  had  it  been  for  Virgil  if  this  were  the  only 
great  injury  done  to  the  text  of  Daniel  Heinsius  by  Nicholas 
Heinsius  and  his  two  obsequious  followers. 
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Et    IACULUM    AITORQUENS     EMimX     IN    AURAS     PRINCIPIUM 

puoNAK. — Compare  Ovid,  Ibis^  i7 : 

**  utque  petit  primo  plenum  flaventia  Brenae 
nondum  calf  acti  velitis  hasta  sdum ; 
sio  ego  te  ferro  nondum  iaculabor  acuto ; 

protinus  in  visum  nee  petet  hasta  caput.** 

Clamors  excipiunt  socii,  fremituqub  sbquuntur  hor- 
RisoNO   (vv.  64-66).— Ribbeok  has  adopted  0LAMORBM9  ©wo- 
neously,  as  I  think  ;  first,  because  **  clamor"  had  been  a  rather 
strange  term  to  apply  to  the  exhortation  of  Tumus;  seoondly,  he- 
cause  occupying  the  first,  i.e,,  the  emphatic  place,  in  the  line  and 
sentence,  it  must  mean  the  shout  not  of  Tumus  but  of  Tumus's 
whole  party  responding  to  his  call.     Thirdly,  because  Tumus'B 
party  receiving  the  words  of  their  leader  with  a  shout  and  fol- 
lowing him  fremitu  horrisono,  affords  a  better  picture  than 
Tumiis's  party  receiving  the  shout  of  their  leader  and  following 
FREMITU  HORRISONO.     In  other  words,  the  shout  is  not  required 
for  Tumus,  but  is  required  for  Turnus's  party.     And  fourthly, 
because — although  excipere  is  used  without  an  instrument  in 
the  ablative,  in  the  case  of  a  conversation  between  two,  as  vs.  268, 
'^  excipit  Ascanius,"  in  which  case  the  instrument  in  the  abla- 
tive, hia,  is  easily  supplied  from  the  general  sense — excipere  re- 
quires the  expression  of  the  instrument  in  eases  in  which,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  the  instrument  does  not  immediately  suggest 
itself  to  the  reader.     Compare  5.  575  :  "  excipiunt  plausu  pavi- 
dos  ;"  8.  124,  "  excepitque  mauu  ;"  10.  867.  **  exceptus  tergo  ;" 
Eel.  3,  17y  *  excipere  insidiis." 

NON    AEQUO    DARE    SE    CAMPO    (vs.    56). — AkQUO    CAMPO,   UOt 

the  level  plain^  but  the  plain  where  the  fghting  tcoiiM  be  on  lerel 
tenn8 ;  where  one  side  would  have  no  advantage  over  the  other, 
and  martial  prowess  alone  would  decide  the  battle.  Compare 
Liv.  10.  46  :  "  neque  obsidio,  neque  helium  ex  aequo  erat :  non 
enim  muris  magis  se  Samnites,  quam  armis  ac  viris  moenia, 
tutabantur." 

NoN    OBVIA    FERRE    ARMA    VIROS  ;    SEP    CASTRA    FOVURE    (w. 

66-57). — Substantially  two  variations  of  the  theme,  non  aeqi^o 

DARE  SE  CAMPO. 
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Hue  TURBIDU8  ATQUE  HUC  LUSTRAT  EQUO  MUROS  (VV.  57-68), 

beme ;  aditumque  per  avia  quaerit,  variation. 

Saevit  in  AB8ENTE8  (v8.  63). — SiKus's  parallel  (4.  337)  is 
he  beet  commentary :  ^*  ut  praesentia  mandens  corpora." 

SiccAE  SANGUINE  FAUCES  (vs.  64)  differs  from  "  siooum  san- 
;uine  guttur,"  8.  261,  only  in  so  much  as  fauces  is  the  swallow 
r  back  part  of  the  mouth  and  commencement  of  the  oesophagus, 
puttur  the  oesophagus  itself.  For  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
Lon  SICCAE  SANGUINE,  SCO  Eem.  on  **  siccum  sanguine  guttur," 
.  261.  The  whole  sentence  collecta  fatigat  edendi  ex 
ONGO  RABIES,  ET  SICCAE  SANGUINE  FAUCES  is  a  mere  ampUfioa- 
Lon  of  the  thought,  famishedj  and  thirsting /or  blood.  Compare 
liohardson.  Fauna  Boreali-Americana^  p.  35  (of  the  polar  bear) : 
'  The  old  one  being  killed,  the  hole  is  broken  open,  and  the 
'oung  cubs  may  be  taken  out  by  the  hand,  as,  having  tasted  no 
loodj  and  never  having  been  at  liberty,  they  are  then  veri/ 
armless  and  quiets 


6&-68. 

IGNESCUNT  IRAE  DURIS  DOLOR  OSSIBUS  ARDBT 

QUA  TENTET  RATiONB  ADITUS  ET  QUAE  VIA  CLAUSOS 

EXCUTIAT  TEUGROS  VALLO  ATQUE  EFFUNDAT  IN  AEQUOR 


VAR,  LECT.  (vs.  66). 

URI8  I  Vat,  Ronu  Med,  ;  **  In  antiquis  omnibuB  oodd.  quotquot  inspexi 
absque  partioula  et  notatum  animadverti  duris,"  Pierius.    UI  P. 
Manut.  ;    D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Hems.  (1670);    Phil.;    Hejne;    Brunok. ; 
Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.  Led,    Virg.^  ed.  1861);  Ribb. 

URUS  1  Pal,     III  Lad. ;  Hanpt. 


VAR,  LECT,  (vs.  67). 

UA  VIA  I  Vat.,  Med,     11  \%,    HI  Serv. ;  Ven.  1470  ;  Rom.  1473 ;  La 
Cerda;  D.  Heina. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  G.  Fabric.  ((iUA,  via);   Burm. 
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dUAE  VIA  I  -Rom.,  Pal,  (Q,VAEV1A,  with  the  E  crossed  out) ;  "  In  Romano 

cod.  et  plerisque  aliis  legere  est  quae  via,/'  Pierios.     Ill  DonatuA ; 

**  Legitur  tamen    bt    quae    yia,"    Serv.    (ed.   Lion) ;   P.  Manut.  ; 

Catroeus ;    Phil. ;   Heyne  ;    Brunck  ;   Wakef . ;    Pott. ;   Wagn.   (ed. 

Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Yoss ;  Lad. ;  Hanpt. 
QUA  Yi  III  Kibb. 
QUA  VICE  III  Vfithoff  {Kritiache  Anmerk,,  fasc.  4,  p.  91.) 


VAR,  LECT.   (vs.  68). 

AEQUUM  I  Bom.*  Vat.  (AEQUMf),  Med.  (AEQUU^).    Ill  Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyn.,  ed  1861) ;  Lad.;  Hanpt  (aecum). 

M 

AEQUOB  I  Pal.  (A£Q,UOK),  with  the  E  crossed  out.    II  tt    H^  ^i^- ; 

Rom.  1473;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  PhiL;  Heyne; 
Brunck;  Wakef.;  Pott.;  Ribb. 


DURIS    DOLOK    OSSI6US    ARDET. — "  DoLET   qtiod    non   Tidet  QUA 

RATIONS  TENTET  adttum^  V.  2.  4,"  Wagner  (1861),  oonneoting 

DURIS  DOLOR  08SIBUS  ARDET  with  QUA  TENTET  RATIONS  in  the 

same  way  as  ^'renovare  dolorem"  is  vulgarly  oonneoted  with 
^'  Troianas  ut  opes.'*  I  think,  on  the  oontrary,  that  neither  here 
is  DURIS  DOLOR  ossiBUs  ARDET  to  be  Connected  with  qua  tbntet 
RATIONS,  nor  2.  3,  "renovare  dolorem"  with  '*  Troianas  nt 
opes,"  and  that  Peerlkamp  is  no  less  right  in  placing  a  period 
at  ARDET  than  Haekermann  in  placing  a  period  at  "  dolorem." 
DuRis  DOLOR  ossiBUs  ARDET  thus  bccomes  the  variation  of 

IGNESCUNT  IRAE,  and 

QUA  TENTET  RATIONB  ADITU8,  ET  QUA  TIA  CLAU80S 
EXCUTIAT  TEUCB08  VALLO,  ATQUE  EFFUNDAT  ]N  AEQUUM 

is  a  new  and  independent  passage,  corresponding  exactly  to  the 
new  and  independent  passage,  vs.  399  : 

**  quid  facias  ?  qua  vi  iuvenem,  quibus  audeat  armis 
eripereP'* 


•  Bottari  gives  AEQUU  as  the  reading  of  Rom.  — K.  O.  H. 

+  Over  the  last  letter  of  AEQUM  in  the  l^af.  are  some  marks  not  noticed  by  Ribbeck, 
but  quoted  by  Bottari  as  OR,  and  which  probably  arc  OR,  superscribed  cither  by  the  original 
or  a  later  hand. 

t  792.  9  has  AEQCUM  altered  into  aequor,  and  on  margin  :  "  effudat  in  aequltm,  im 
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[•JMfer.] — Eibbeck,  following  Pe^rlkamp,  regflprds  w. 
67,  68,  as  oonstituting  two  questions  separate  from,  and  in- 
dependent  of,  the  preceding  context,  and  compares  the  two 
questions,  vs.  399 : 

**  quid  facial  ?  qua  vi  iuvenem  quibus  audeat  armis 
eripereP" 

— a  false  parallel,  there  being  in  the  latter  case  two  questions, 
YU5.,  "quid  faciatP"  one,  and  "qua  vi  iuvenem  quibus  audeai 
armis  eripere,"  another ;  while  in  the  former  case  there  is  nd 
question  at  all ;  for  by  what  possibility  are  two  clauses  coupled 
together  by  the  conjunction  et  ;  two  questions,  or  similar  to  two 
dauses,  not  coupled  together  P  On  the  contrary,  the  two  clauses 
of  our  text  are  as  plainly  shown  by  the  copulative  to  constitute 
together  an  apodosis  depending  upon  a  previous  protasis,  as  the 
two  clauses,  vs.  399,  are  plainly  shown  by  their  want  of  con- 
necting particle  to  be  two  substantive  interrogations.  I  agree^ 
therefore,  with  Wagner  (1861)  and  preceding  editors  in  under- 
standing our  text  to  depend  on  duris  dolor  ossibus  ardbt  in 
the  same  way  as,  2.  4,  "  ut  eruerint  Danai"  depends  on  "  reno- 
vare  dolorem." 

Quae  via  (vs.  67). — I.e.,  quae  ratio^.riQ  fitOoSogy  exactly  as 
10.  879  :  "  Haec  ma  sola  f  uit,  qua  perdere  posses,"  sufficient 
proof  in  itself  that  if  the  expression  of  our  text  is  faulty,  the 
fault  lies  at  Yirgil's  own  door,  not  at  that  of  his  scribes,  and 
that  consequently  Bibbeck's  purely  conjectural  emendation 
''qua  vi"  is  inadmissible.  But  the  expression  is  not  faulty, 
is,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  the  very  best  Qreek  model, 
as  Aesoh.  Agam.  186  :  .    . 

where  there  is  not  only  the  precisely  same  figure,  but  the  pre-, 
cisely  same  application  of  the  figure  (vis.,  to  the  taking  of  a  city), 
as  in  our  text.  The  figure  is  of  the  commonest  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  and  even  with  Yii^l  himself  elsewhere. 
Compare  Eurip.  Med.  S77  (Medea  speaking) : 

woKKas  8*  txovtra  Bopofftpiovt  avroit  «8ovt, 
ovK  oi8*  ow9€if  vporror  ryx<'^>  ^Aoi. 

BBNBY,  ABNBWIA,  VOL.  Ul.  hi 
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Id.  ib.^  76^  (Medea  triumphant) : 

«  Zcv,,  Ami)  tc  ZrivoSy  HAtov  re  0«s, 
rvr  ncoAAivucoi  rtt»y  c^mt  ex^P^*'f  ^lAoi, 
ytpriffofitaOa,  Ktis  o9oy  0€0riKafity. 

Id.  £/^c^.  604 ; 

Lav.  25.  11 :  ^'Neque  arcis  tarn  munitae  expugnandae  viam 
cemere,  neque  in  obsidione  quioquam  habere  spei,  doneo  marii 
potiantur  hostes/'  an  example  only  of  the  more  foroe  beoause 
followed  at  the  interval  of  a  few  lines  bj  via  in  its  primary 
sense :  "  Urbem  inoompositam  habetis,  planae  et  satis  latae  piae 
patent  in  omnes  partes.     Ovid,  Are.  Amat.  2.  SSI : 

«  omnibus  hit  inerunt  gratae  vestigia  curae ; 
in  thalamoe  multis  haec  via  fecit  iter."  . 

Paulin.  Epkt.  U9 : 


'*  qua  miseri  fugiant  pelagus  infestum  via  f 
merguntur  in  nayi  sua/ 


♦» 


Ariost.  Orl  Fur,  9.  5S  : 


.     .     .     "si  che  la  ria 
di  lui  aalvare,  fe  sol  la  mprte  mia/* 


Jhki.  10.  110 : 


**  3i  qui  de  \h  Riiggier  poroote  assai, 
ma  di  fmrlo  via  non  trova  mai." 


Milton,  Par.  Lod,  2.  UO : 

.     .     .     "and  by  what  best  w'</jy« 
whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile, 
we  now  debate.*' 

Virg.  Oeorg.  S,  US2 :  "  nee  ria  mortis  erat  simplex."     Aen.  10. 
lis :  "  Fata  tiam  invenient."     Ihid.  12.  91S  : 

**  sic  Tumo,  qiiaeunque  piffiM  virtute  petivit, 
Buccessum  dea  dim  negat/* 

in  which  last  instance  we  have  (no  small  confirmation  of  the 
reading  via,  as  opposed  to  Ribbeck's  i)urely  conjecitural  "  vi") 
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thia  same  Tumus  again  seeking  a  '^  via/'  a  way,  in  the  sense  of 
a  ratio f  method,  manner,  or  means. 

I  had  written  so  far  before  I  perceived  that  I  had  used  to 
explain  via  the  very  word  with  which  Yirgil  himself  had  pre^ 
aented  me  in  this  very  verse,  where  qua  rations  and  quae  via 
are  according  to  our  author's  usual  habit,  varieties  of  expression 
for  one  and  the  same  thought,  exactly  as  at  vs.  399  *'  quibu&( 
armis"  is  nothing  more  than  a  varied  expression  of  the  thought 
just  expressed  in  ''  qua  vi."  A  similar  determination  of  this 
precise  sense  of  the  in  itself  vague  and  general  term  via  is 
sometimes  very  properly  secured  in  prose  by  the  actual  subjunc- 
tion  of  the  explanatory  sententia  or  ratio,  as  Ammian.  29.  5 : 
^*  Per  multas  prudentesque  aentetitiai'um  tias  eundem  sibi  prodi 
posse  sperabat ;"  and  this  is  precisely  what  Yirgil,  of  course  in 
his  own  peculiar  manner,  and,  as  it  happens,  unobserved  by 
Bibbeck,  has  been  anxious  to  effect  on  the  present  occasion. 

Effundat  in  aequum. — The  gist  of  the  thought  being,  not 
to  get  the  Trojans  out  into  the  tcid£  plain  (aequor),  but  to  get 
them  out  to  the  level  ground  (aequum),  i.e.  doicn  from,  and  out 
of,  the  protection  of  their  walls,  it  is  better  to  follow  the  over- 
whelming authority  of  the  MSS.  and  read  aequum.  Compare 
Caesar,  BelL  OalL  7.  28 :  "Hostes  re  nova  pertemti,  muro  tur- 
ribusque  deiecti  in  foro  ac  locis  patentioribus  ouneatim  constite- 
runt ;  hoc  animo,  ut,  si  qua  ex  parte  obviam  contra  veniretur, 
acie  instructa,  depugnarent.  Ubi  neminem  in  aequum  locum 
sese  demittere,  sed  toto  undique  muro  circumfundi  viderunt, 
veriti,"  etc. ;  Id.  BelL  Civ,  1 :  "  Postero  die  omnibus  copiis, 
triplici  instructa  acie,  ad  Ilerdam  proficiscitur,  et  sub  castris 
Afranii  constitit,  et  ibi  paullisper  sub  armis  moratus,  facit 
aequo  loco  pugnandi  potestatem.  Potestate  facta,  Afranius  copias 
edudt,  et  in  medio  colle  sub  castris  constitit ;  '*  and,  precisely 
parallel,  Ovid,  Fastiy  3.  835  : 

"  Coelius  ex  alto  qua  mons  descendit  in  aequum/* 

where  "  alto"  corresponds  to  the  vallo  of  our  text,  "  descendit^ 
to  the  EXcuTiAT,  and  'Mn  aequum"  is  identical  both  in  itself 
and  in  itsj)osition  in  the  verse. 


1 
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[•StiMeTy  afterwacrds  rejected].— By  all  means  aequor,  and 
not  AEQUUM :  first,  as  the  usual  Virgilian  word ;  seoondly,  as 
the  least  far-sought  and  artificial  expression ;  thirdlj,  as  oon- 
Teying  the  notion  of  space,  and  thiarefore  agreeing  better  than 
Aequum  with  "  efEundere ; "  fourthly,  on  account  of  Orosioa's 
1  may  almost  say  citation  of  the  words,  5.  16  :  '^  Si  quo  paoto 
eos  e^cuterent  vallo,  atque  in  aequor  effunderent ; "  and  fifthly, 
because  aequor  is  the  only  reading  known  to  Servius  (ed.  Lion). 

Vallo. — Not  to  be  taken  literally,  as  meaning  furlisadey  but 
in  the  general  sense  of  enclomre^  Nova  Troja  not  being  sor* 
rounded  by  an  ordinary  vallum^  or  enclosure  consisting  of  pali- 
sade, aggePy  and  fossa^  but  by  real  walls  (see  7.  157-9 ;  also 
9.  65).     Compare  Stat.  Theb.  12.9: 

*'  vix  primo  proferre  gradum,  et  munimina  valli 
solvere,  tix  totaa  reserare  audacifi  portas** 

(where  "  vallum"  is  the  wall  or  fortificationa  of  the  city  ofTkebea)', 
ibid.12.181: 

"  quo  Rh'odopes  non  ulla  nurus,  nee  alumna  nivosi 
Phasidis,  innuptis  vallata  oohortibui  iret " 

(where  "vallata"  corresponds  to  Virgil*s  "septa,"  1.  506,  and 
means  no  more  than  mrrounded  and  protected,  AngUce,  fenced) ; 
ibid.  7.  U8 : 

**  in  vallum  elatae  rupes,  derexaque  fosais 
aequa,  et  fortuito  ductae  quater  aggere  pinnae  ;  ** 


ibid.  10.  519 : 


**  solvitur  interea  vallum^  primaeque  recusant 
stare  morae** 


(where  "  vallum"  is  again  the  wall  of  Thebes). 
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SOCIOSaUB  IHCEMUIA  P08CIT  OVANTI8 
ATQUB  MAKUM  PINU  FLAGRANTI  FERVIDUS  INPLET 
TUM  VSRO.  INCUMBUNT  URGUET  PRAESENTIA  TURNI 
ATQUE  OMNIS  EACIBUS  PUBE3  AOCINGITUR  ATRIS 
DIRIPUERE  FOCOS  PICEUM  PERT  FUMIDA  LUMEN 
TAEDA  ET  CONMIXTAM  V0LCANU8  AD  ASTRA  FAVILLAM 
QUIS  DEUS  O  MUSAB  TAM  SAEVA  INCENDIA  TEUCRIft 
AVERTIT  TANTOS  RATIBUS  QU18  DBPULIT  IGNE8 
DtClTE  PRI8CA  FIDES  FACTO  SED  FAMA  PERBNNIS 


SociosQUE  .  .  .  iMPLET.— Compare  7.  340  (where  see  Bern.) : 

**  aima  velit  poseatque  rimul  rapiatquei  iurentUs,*' 

t 

where  the  implet  manum  of  our  text  is  represented  by  "rapiat.** 

Manum  PINU  FLAGRANTI  IMPLET. — Coinpare  Eurip.  Here* 

Fur.  372  (pi  the  Centaurs) :  .     , 

irAiipovrrffs,  x^^^*'^  ^^^^^^^ 
finrfffcur  cSo/ta^oi^. 

AociNGiTUR  (vs.  74). — See  Bern,  on  "  aooinota,"  6.  670. 

DiRiPUERB  FOCOS  (vs.  75). — See  Bern,  on  ''rapiunt  foois  pe« 
netralibus  ignem/'  5.  660. 

FicBUM  (vs.  75). — Piceum  f lumen,  pioeus  turbo,  and 
picea  caligo,  ard  easily  intelligible  expressions,  meaning,  re- 
spectively, river^  whirlwind^  and  darkness^  thick  and  black  like 
pUeh;  but  what  is  '^  pitchy  light"  P  hardly  thick  and  black  like 
jriichj  unless  we  suppose  Yirgil  to  have  written  nonsense.  It 
must  therefore  be  either  equivalent  to  our  dingy^duekyt  dark 
«-T>in  which  sense,  bad  as  the  cataohresia  is,  it  is  understood  by 
Servius  (^^  sordidior  enim  in  taedis  et  ignis  et  fumus  est"),  or 
it  must  mean  piny  lights  such  light  as  pinewood  and  torches 
made  of  it  produce.    I  am  well  disposed  to  agree  with  Servius, 
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inasmuoli  as,  firstly,  the  hyperbolical  term  is  more  consonant  to 
Virgil's  use  and  the  use  of  poets  than  the  literal ;  and,  secondly, 
PICEUM  LUMEN  in  the  sense  of  dark^  dusky j  or  dingy  light  (sciz. 
from  being  mixed  with  smoke),  has  its  parallels  in  ^^atrum 
lumen,*'  7.  456  (also  the  light  of  taedae\  and  "atri  ignes," 
8.  198,  and  frequently  elsewhere.  Milton,  indeed,  ban  been 
admired  for  his  flames,  which  not  only  did  not  emit  light,  but 
actually  emitted  darkness,  Par.  Losty  1.  61  : 

**  a  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  aides  round, 
as  one  fn^at  furnace,  flamed,  yet  from  those  flamei 
no  light,  but  rather  darhnest  vUibh, 
■erred  only  to  discoyer  sights  of  woe ;  '* 


but  these  dark  ftames,  or  flaming  darkness,  it  must  be  reooUeoted 
was  in  a  place  where  all  sorts  of  impossibilities  are  not  only 
allowable,  but  canonical. 

QUIS  DEUS,  O  MtrSAE,  TAM  «ABVA  INCENDIA   TBUCRIS  AVER-* 

TIT  (vs.  77),  theme;  tantos  ratibus  quis  depulit  ionbs, 
variation. 

Quis  deus  •  .  •  tam  saeva  incendia  teucris  AVERTrr? 
Santos  RATIBUS  quis  depulit  ionesP  Dicite.  Prisca,  &o. — 
This  punctuation  (followed  by  La  Cerda,  D.  Heins.,  Heyne, 
Brunck,  Wakef.,  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861),  Ladewig,  and 
Eibbeck)  is  false.  I  don't  mean  false  according  to  common 
use,  or  the  practice  of  grammarians,  but  false  according  to  the 
philosophy  of  grammar.  There  is  no  question  asked,  and  there 
should  be  no  jsign  of  interrogation — ^no  sign  that  a  question  is 
asked.  Virgil  does  not  say,  what  god  did  it  ?  tefl  fne  I  pray  you, 
but  he  says,  tell  me  what  god  did  it.  It  is  a  prayer,  a  request  to 
tell,  not  a  question.  But  it  will  be  said  quis  is  an  interroga-^; 
tive  pronoun,  always  asks  a  question,  and  should  therefore 
always  have  the  interrogative  sign  after  it.  According  to  prao-^ 
tioe,  yes;  but  philosophically,  no.  Quis  is  only  always  in- 
terrogative because  grammarians  have  always  so  counted  it, 
tuking  no  notice  at  all  of  its  very  frequent  use  in  a  sense  not  at 
all  interrogative.  In  the  English  sentence,  tell  me  ichat  the 
reason  w,  nobody  makes  the  mistake,  nobody  ever  dreams  that 
these  words  are  interrogative,  no  editor,  no  prints  /ever  marks 
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them  with  the  interrogative  sign.  The  ichai  of  this  sentence  is 
set  down  by  grammarians^  neither  as  interrogative  nor  as  rela^ 
tivoy  bat  as  compound  relative,  as  containing  in  itself  both 
lelative  and  antecedent,  i.e.  as  equivalent  to  Hiot  tchicA.  It  is 
the  same  whether  the  verb  comes,  as  in  the  instance  adduced, 
after  both  words  w/i(U  and  reason^  or  whether  it  is  placed  be- 
tween the  two — tell  me  what  the  reawm  is  and  tell  me  what  is  the 
reawn  being  identical  in  grammar  as  in  sense.  And  precisely 
so  the  Latin  quis,  quae,  quod,  or  quid,  as  used  in  our  text, 
16  neither  interrogative  nor  relative,  but  is  compound  relative, 
and  the  structure  of  our  text  is  not  Quis  deus  avektit  P  Quis 
DBPUUT  P  BiciTB  (id  fniki)^  but  dicite  deum  qui  avkktit,  qui 
DBPULiT.  This  will  appear  still  more  plainly  on  leaving  out 
the  DEUS.  DiciTE  QUIS  AVEKTiT,  i.e.  tell  fne  the  person  who 
aeerted.  Quis  in  the  Latin  sentence,  and  who  in  its  English, 
translation,  is  as  plainly  compound  relative  as  what  is  in  the 
English  sentence  tell  me  what  averted;  yet  what  is  acknowledged 
to  be  compound  relative,  and  quis  and  who  are  set  down  as 
interrogative,  and  marked  with  the  interrogative  sign,  and 
there  is  with  grammarians  absolutely  no  such  thing  as  com- 
poimd  relative  quis  or  compound  relative  who. 

Let  us  now  coutrast  the  two  forms  together,  the  interroga- 
tive and  the  precative — ^first,  the  interrogative,  what  god  averted  f 
Tell  me;  secondly,  the  precatory,  what  god  averted  tell  me,  i.e. 
tell  me  what  god  averted.  This  is  the  form  used  in  our  text  and 
in  the  exaoUy  corresponding,  7, 195 : 

**  dieiie  Darduiidae  (neque  enim  neBcimus  et  urbeni 
et  genus,  audidque  adyertitis  aequore  oursum), 
quid  petitis,  quae  emusa  rates  aut  euiut  egenten 
littus  ad  Auflonium  per  tot  vada  caemla  venit,'* 

tp  which  passage,  no  less  than  to  our  text,  the  grammariana 
have,  as  I  think,  very  incorrectly  attached  the  interrogative 
signs.  I  say  very  incorrectiy,  on  account  of  the  great  difference 
between  asking  plumply  and  direcUy  for  information  by.  means 
of  an  interrogative,  and  begging  and  praying  for  information. 
To  a  person  of  very  superior  rank,  even  amongst  ourselves, 
still  more  to  a  being  of  superior  nature,  it  is  the  height  of  rude*»: 


i 
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ness  fo  put  a  question ;  the  prayer  for  information  is  permitted 
to  be  addressed  even  to  the  Deity.  Questions  are  rude  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  oirdumstanoes,  and  nothing  can  disfigure  a 
written  or  printed  address  more  than  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
these  orooked  little  marks  of  impertinence.  It  is  as  if  the 
editor  or  printer  were  doing  all  in  his  power  to  represent  in 
type  the  rude  impertinent  inquisitiveness  of  the  speaker's 
manner.  It  is  still  worse,  and  altogether  intolerable,  to  have 
rudeness  and  impertinence  forced  on  the  speaker,  attributed  to 
him  when  he  means  only  politeness ;  to  make  him  interrogate 
when  he  only  entreats.  How  often,  when  I  see  a  great  number 
of  these  notes  of  inquiry  in  a  printed  book,  no  matter  in  what 
language,  am  I  reminded  of  my  foot  joume3rs  in  the  oountvy 
parts  of  Germany,  where  every  third  or  fourth  person  I  met 
stopped  me  to  ask  where  I  was  coming  from,  whither  I  was 
^oing,  where  I  was  bom,  what  trade  I  followed,  and  when  I 
would  be  coming  back ! 

Frisca  fides  facto,  sbd  fama  ferbnnis. — *^  'Factum  hoo^ 
Beet  priscum  sit,'  i.e.  antiquum,  'tamen  fama  eius  non  est 
Obliterata  temporum  vetustate.'  Alii  sic  intelligunt,  *fabu- 
losum  est  quidem,  sed  fides  eius  rei  penes  priscos  est,'" 
Servius.  **  Non  capiunt  Servius  et  alii.  .  .  •  Bem  narrat  tra- 
ditam  ab  antiquis  hominibus;  sed  eonstante  fama  ad  seriores 
aetates  propagatam,"  Heyne,  Wagn.  {Praest).  Servius's  aliier 
comes  nearest  to  the  true  meaning,  which  is :  Belief  in  the  thing 
is  old/ashionedf  but  the  fame  of  the  thing  is  ef>erl(Mting ;  in  other 
words,  the  story  has  come  down  to  us,  but  is  no  longer  be- 
lieved. Prisoa  is  opposed  to  perennis,  and  fides  to  fabia,  an 
opposition  pointed  out  not  merely  by  sed,  but  by  the  respective 
positions  of  the  opposed  words,  especially  of  prjsca,  first  word, 
and  PBRENNis,  last  word,  of  the  sentence.  ^Prisons''  is,  I 
think,  here,  as  very  often  elsewhere,  not  merely  ancient  (*'  anti* 
quum,"  Servius,  Donatus,  Heyne,  Wagner),  but  oldfMhionedj 
otmolete.  Yell.  2.  89 :  ''  Frisca  ilia  et  antiqua  reipublicae  forma 
revocata,"  where  ^^antiquus"  and  '^prisons"  being  used  to- 
gether, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  meaning  of  **  prisous" 
is  not  *'  antiquus,"  but  oldfashioncd,  out  df  date^  obsolete.    The 
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meaning  of  **  priBCUs  "  must  for  a  similar  reason  be  the  same  in 
Ovid's  ^^prisca  vetustas/'  ex  Ponto,  8.  1. 115 ^  and  in  numerous 
other  passages  which  it  would  be  only  tedious  to  quote.  As  the 
passage  is  understood  in  Servius's  first  exposition  of  it,  the 
opposition  between  the  clauses  does  not  sufficiently  answer  to 
the  opposition  indicated  by  the  contrasted  terms  prisca  and 
PBHBKNiSy  and  expressed  by  the  word  sed,  and  in  Heyne's  and 
Wagner's  exposition  there  is  no  opposition  between  the  clauses 
at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  the  second  clause  confirms  the  first. 


85-105. 

PINBA — KIPAS 


VAR.  LECT,  (vs.  89). 

ASeiT  III  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861); 

Lad.;  Bibb. 
USGTTET  or  UBOET  III  P.  Manut. ;    Heyne ;    Brunok ;   Wakef. ;    Yos* 

(**  ANOiT  scheint  die  erklarung  von  anxius  ijbgbt  su  seyn"). 


Bibbeck  expunges  vs.  85  as  an  aliter  of  vv.  86  and  87.  Heyne 
marks  with  asterisk  vv.  86  and  87  as  a  gloss  crept  in  from  the 
margin,  or  thinks  they  should  at  least  be  enclosed  between 
brackets,  as  being  the  poet's  own  interpretation  of  vs.  85. 
Wagner  {PraeaL)^  on  the  contraiy,  retains  the  whole  three  linesi 
explaining  pu9ba  silva  and  lucus  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
explained  ''  nigra  nemus  abiete"  and  **  Ulcus/'  8.  597,  viz.  as  a 
wood  surrounding  a  wood,  one  wood  outside  another.  I,  of 
course,  explain  the  difficulty  here  as  I  explained  that  at  8.  597, 
viiL  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  theme  and  variation. 

VINXA  SILVA  Ifuii]  MIMI  MUJLTOt  DILBCTA  PBA  AMIIOC  ' 

is  the  theme,  of  which 

LUCUS  III  AKCK  rUlT  SUMMA  QUO  8ACUA  VBRBBANT, 
MIOKAMTI  PICBA  TUABIBUHQUB  OBSCUBU8  ACEBMIS 

is^the  variation. 
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ToEaUET   OUI  SIDERA  MDNDI   {V8.    93). — "  AsBttta  putafc  TIT 

dootus  ap.  Barm.,  cui  adstipulatur  Heynius.  Et  mihi  hseb 
omni  vi  et  gratia  oarere  videntur.  Wagnerus  aiijtem:  'apte 
adieota  ad  augendam,  cuius  planus  est  totos  hio  loous,  dignir 
tatem  'et  gravitatem.'  Tarn  di versa  sunt  hominum  de  pulohrc^ 
iudioial"  Peerlkamp.  I  agree  with  Wagner  both  against 
Peerlkamp  and  Heyne,  and  the  "vir  doctus  ap.  Burm."  These 
wards  correspond  exactly  to  domito  tb  poscit  olympo,  vs.  84, 
and  the  two  lines 

FILIU8  HUlC  CONTRA  TORQUBT  QUI  BIDE&A  MUNDI 

and 

QUOD  TUA  CARA  PARENS  DOMITO  TB  POSCIT 

are  pendants.  Nor  is  Peerlkamp's  alleged  ground  of  objection 
to  the  words,  viz.  that  it  is  Atlas,  not  Jupiter,  torqubt  qui 
8IDERA  MUNDi,  entitled  to  very  serious  consideration ;  for,  first, 
it  is  always  on  his  shoulder  that  Atlas  spins  the  heavens  (comp. 
4.  481,  and  6.  797:  "Atlas  axem  hnmero  torquet'*);  and 
secondly,  we  have  the  function  ascribed  to  Jupiter  in  our  text 
ascribed  to  him  elsewhere,  viz.  4.  268 : 

"  ipse  deum 

regnator,  caelum  et  terras  qui  numine  torquet,*' 

where  we  have  even  the  very  "qui"  of  our  text.  Besides 
which,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Jupiter  torquet  other  things 
as  well  as^the*; stars,  ex,  gr,  4.  208,  thunderbolts;  9.  671,  a 
deluge  of  rain ;  and  4.  220,  his  very  eyes. 

Quo  FATA  vocAS?  (v8.  94). — "  Invcrtis,  mutas,'*  *  Hejme, 
Forbiger.  No,  no ;  the  meaning  is  literal  and  simple:  whither 
are  you  calling  the  Fates  ?  i.  e.  what  are  you  calling  the  Fates  to 
do  f  exactly  as  Ovid,  Met,  7.  605 :  "  ultroque  vocant  venientia 
fata,"  where  that  "vocant"  simply  means  call  to  you,  eaU  to 
eome  to  yoUj  is  shown  by  "venientia." 

•  Quid  pbtis  istis  ?  (vs.  94). — "  Id  est,  pro  istis;"  and  again, 
"  Istis  :  utrum  precibus  an  navibus  P  "  Servius.  The  latter  in- 
terpretation has  been  adopted  by  Heyne,  Wagner,  and  For- 
biger, while  Peerlkamp  alone,  and  very  doubtful  too  ("Fortaase 
et  cogitari  potest,  i&Ti^  precihm^^)^  adopts  the  former.  I  have 
1^0  doubt  at  all  that  Servius's  fii^st  interpretation  is  the  only 
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right  one.  For  first,  it  is  more  respectful  in  Jupiter  to  say  to 
his  mother,  *'  Do  you  know  what  a  great  thing  you  are  asking 
me  with  this  prayer  to  do  P"  than  to  say  to  her  curtly,  "  what 
do  you  want  me  to  do  for  those  ships,  or  those  things?"  and 
secondly,  we  have  "  precihus"  joined  with  "  petere"  by  Cicero, 
pro  Sulla^  19:  "  Per  Utteras  precibus  a  Sulla  jt>^^i^." 

Quid. — ^Not  merely  what  do  you  ask  ?  but,  as  shown  by  the 
immediately  subsequent  mortaline  .  .  .  potbstas,  what  great 
thing  is  this  you  ask  ?  as  if  he  had  said,  you  do  not  consider  what 
a  great  thing  you  ask. 

Immortals  carinae  fas  habeai^tP  (vv.  95-96). — Fas, 
privilege^  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used  in  the  expres- 
sions jt^nri^^  of  parliament,  privilege  of  clergy.  Fas  immortai.e, 
therefore,  privilege  of  immortality^  privilege  of  deity.  See  Bemm. 
on  1.  81 ;  2.  779 ;  and  6.  438. 

TJbI  DEFUNCTAB   FINEM  PORTUSQUE  TENEBUNT  AUSONIOS  (w. 

98-99),  theme;  quaecunque  eyaserit  undis  dardajniumqub 
BUCEM  LAURENTiA  VEXERiT  ARVA,  Variation,  the  theme  consist- 
ing of  sub-theme  defunctae,  and  sub-variation  finem  portus- 
QUE   TENEBI7MT;    and  the   variation   consisting  of  sub-theme 

QUAECUNQUE  EVASERIT  UNDIS,  and  Sub-VariatioU  DARDANIUMQUB 

DUCEM  LAURENTIA  VEXERIT  ARVA.  Such  is  Substantially  the 
structure  of  the  passage,  the  variation  being,  however,  a  little 
freer  than  ordinary,  and  the  sub-theme  expressing  in  one  single 
word  (defunctae)  the  thought  expanded  in  the  sub-variation 
into  four. 

Dardaniumque  ducbm. — On  these  words  Peerlkamp  re- 
marks :  ''  Erat  tamen  modo  una  navis  quae  Aenean  vehebat" — 
another  example  of  the  vicious  method  of  understanding. otir 
author  literally;  of  taking  him  too  much  at  his  word.  Feerl-^ 
kamp  forsooth  would  not  have  said :  ''  I  went  by  the  train  from 
Uizeoht  to  Rotterdam,"  but  ^'  I  went  by  one  of  the  carriages 
of  the  train." 

MoRtALEM    ERIPIAM    FORMAM    (vS.   101),    theme;   MAGNIQUB 

lupBBo  ABQUORis  ESSE  DBAS,  Variation. 

Stygii  per  flumina  fratris  (vs.  104),  theme;  per  picb 

1X>RR£NTBS.  ATRAQUE    VORAGINB    RIPAS,    Variation. 
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104-108. 

IDQUE  RATUM  8TYGU  P£K  Ff.UMINA  FRATR18 
PER  PJCE  TORRBNTES  ATRAQUB  VORAOIKE  RIPA8 
ADNI7IT  ET  TOTUM  NUTU  TREMEFBCIT  OLYMPUM 
ERGO  ADERAT  PROMISSA  DIES  ET  TEMPORA  PARCAE 
DEBITA  CONPLERANT 


ToRRENTBS. — "  Ardentes/'  Servius.  "Mumina  torreniia  sunt 
ferventia,  rapida.  lam  autem  amnes  in  inferis  etiam  flagrante^ 
ignibuB  sunt,  possunt  igitur  torrentes  quoque  h.  1.  sio  aooipi; 
inulto  magis  propterea  quia  alibi  fluvii  hi  staguare  dicuntur,*' 
Heyne.  Of  which  gloss  of  Heyne's  Forbiger  observes :  '*  Hano 
alteram  explioationem  unice  veram  esse  docet  adiectum  pick. 
Reete  enim  Buhnk. :  Ripaefet^vent  pice,  &o.,  poetic^  pro:  amm 
9.  aqua  Stygia  fervety  i.e.  Styx,  quae  quum  palus  6.  369  vooatar 
(coll.  ibi  y.  134,  416)  de  rapiditate  oogitari  h.  L  non  potest" 
*'  Bipae  fluminis  rapidi  et  pice  aestuantes,"  Wagn.  (P/Yitf9/.)i 
and  so  Yoss : 

**  beim  schwarzwogigen  icblimde  von  pecb  auBsiedender  uler,*' 

and  Walker  ad  Liv.  44,  38.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
TORRENTES  is  here  [as  so  often  elsewhere  in  Virgil,  tx,  gi\  10. 
603: 

.  .  ,  **  iorrentis  aquae  Tel  turbinis  atri 
more  furens;*' 

with  which  compare  Q.  Curt.  9.  2 :  *'  Quippe  angustis  ripis 
coeroita  [flumina],  et  in  angustiorem  alveum  elisa,  iarrefiUt 
aquas  invehuntj  totTsntj  i.e. /lowing  in  the  manner  of  a  torrent; 
first,  because  Phlegethon  is  the  only  river  of  Hades  which  ii 
ever  described  elsewhere  as  hot  or  burning;  and  it  is  plain,  both 
from  the  epithet  Stygii  in  the  preceding  line,  and  from  the 
river  being  adjured  by  Jupiter,  who  never  adjures  other  river 
than  Styx,  that  not  Phlegethon,  but  Styx,  is  the  river  spoken  of ; 
And  secondly,  because  if  torrentes  be  hoty  burningy  or  boiUng 
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(^^aestuantes"),  then  pice  must  be  the  thing  with  which  the 
banks  are  hot — the  thing  which  makes  the  banks  hot,  burning, 
or  boiling  ;  but  who  ever  heard,  or  imagined,  the  Styx  to  be  a 
river  of  melted  scalding  pitch,  or  (pice  being  understood  figura- 
tively, and  not  literally)  who  ever  heard,  or  dreamt,  of  Styx 
being  a  river  of  thick,  black,  boiling  water ;  who  ever  heard,  or 
imagined,  I  say,  that  Charon  and  all  the  ghosts  ferried  such  a 
river,  whether  of  black  boiling  pitch  or  black  boiling  water  ? 
No,  no !  Styx  was  a  river  neither  of  molten  pitch,  nor  of 
boiling  water ;  but  it  was  a  river  of  ordinary  water,  like  any 
other  river,  only  made  b/ack  and  thick^  like  pitchy  by  ita  black  mud^ 
the  black  mud  of  its  banks  and  bottom,  which  the  water  raised 
up  and  carried  with  it.     Compare  6.  296  : 

**  turbidus  bic  coeno  yastaque  yoragine  gorges 
aestuat,  atque  omnem  Cocyto  enictat  arenam  " 

(where  the  same  river,  under  the  name  of  Acheron,  is  described 
in  almost  identical  terms,  the  'Wasta  voragine"  of  the  one 
description  being  the  atra  yoragine  of  the  other,  and  the 
**  turbidus  coeno  gurges"  of  the  one  being  the  pice  torrentes 
RiPAS  of  the  other) ;  and  Sil.  13.  568 : 

"  at  magnifl  semper  diyis  regique  deonim 
iurari  dignata  palus,  picis  borrida  riyos, 
fumiferum  yolyit  Styx  inter  sulfura  limum." 

Torrrntes. — Torrenty  running  furiomlt/y  as  Stat.  Sih,  I.  9. 
97:  "Torrentes  sanguine  campos;"  Claud.  Bapt  Praserp.  9. 
SJfS  (of  the  rejoicing  m  Hades  at  the  marriage  of  Proserpine) : 

"  tunc  et  pestiferi  pacatum  flumen  Ayemi 
innoouae  transistU  ayes,  flatumque  represut 
Amsanotus :  fizo  tacuit  torrwUe  yorago.*' 

To  the  objection,  that  the  term  torremtes,  in  the  sense  of 
running  or  rollwgy  could  not  with  propriety  be  ascribed  to  a 
river  which  is  elsewhere  so  often  described  as  slow,  I  reply  that 
Styx  is  called  the  Stygian  torrent  by  Ovid,  Met  3.  990 :  . 

..."  Stygii  quoqiie  eonscia  siinto 
nwminA  torreniit;** 

where  there  can  be  no  question  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  . 


i 
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Pice. — Not  literally  wiih  pitehy  but  mth  water  as  thick  and 
biack  tM  pitchy  jiist  as  3.  517 : 

**  armatumqtie  tturo  circumspicit  Oriona*' 

[not  armed  with  goldy  but  with  arms  of  the  colour  of  gold^  Oi 
bright  as  gold]y  and  9.  812: 

..."  turn  toto  corpore  sador 
liquitur  et  pieeum — nee  respirare  potestas — 
fiumen  agit,** 

where  few  will  suppose  that  an  actual  river  of  pitch  is  meant. 
We  have  a  similarly  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  pitch  in 
EngUshy  as  Shakesp*  Tempest y  1.  2 : 

'*  the  sky,  it  seema,  would  pour  down  stinking /»t/tf 4/*  ; 

and  still  more  boldly  and  metaphorically,  Othello,  f ,  3 : 

"  80  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch  ;^'* 

with  which  compare  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  i.  1  : 

.  .  •  <<OhI  sheisfaUen 
into  a  pit  of  ink^  that  the  wide  sea 
hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  ag^n." 

Students  of  Virgil  and  other  great  poets,  especially  if  they 
take  commentators  to  help  them  in  their  studies,  should  never 
forget  the  story  of  the  three  black  crows.  With  that  story 
fresh  in  their  recollection,  they  will  seldom  be  at  a  loss  for  a 
key  to  open  any  poetical  lock  of  blackness,  darkness,  brightness, 
whiteness,  blueness,  redness,  greenness,  swiftness,  slowness, 
sweetness,  sourness,  hardness,  softness,  hotness,  coldness,  high- 
ness, lowness,  bigness,  littleness,  and  the  like. 

VoRAGiNE. — Swallow-abysm,  barathrum;  Gr.  \apaSpay  Ital. 
Borro  and  botrone  (dial,  botro  and  botrone).  Germ*  schluud, 

PlCB   TORRENTES   ATRAQUE    VORAGINE. — RuHfling    tcith  pUck 

and  a  dark  abysm,  i.  e.  a  dark  abysm  of  pitchy  water.  Claud,  de 
Rapt.  Pros.  1.  S2 :  "Quos  Styx  liventibus  ambit  interfiUMi 
vadis."  The  ancients  loved  to  represent  not  only  the  Styx 
itself,  but  everything  related  to  the  Styx — its  sands,  mud, 
fishes,  and  reptiles — as  black,  and  even  dressed  personified  Styx 
in  a  black  robe.      See  Bomani  e  Peracchi,  in  voce  8tige:  ^'Lo 
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Stige  era  rappresentato  anche  sotto  la  figura  di  una  donna 
vestlta  di  nero  .  .  .  Secondo  Platone,  le  onde  dello  Stige  erano 
azzurriecie.  I  pesei  vi  erano  tanto  piccoli  e  scamati  che  a  mala 
pena  si  poteano  scorgere.  Eran  essi  fieri  come  tutti  gli  orrendi 
rettili  che  su  quelle  sponde  soggiomavano."    Juv.  2.  150 : 

"  et  contum  et  Stygio  ranas  in  gurgite  nigratV 

, .  BiPAS. — "  EiPAS  pro  ipso  anmi,"  Heyne.  No ;  but  literally 
hanks.  Pice  torr^ntes  ripas,  banks  flowing  mth  a  pitchtj  tar- 
renty  exactly  as  Stat.  Silv,  1.  2.  97:  ''  torrentes  sanguine  earn- 
fosj^  fields  flomng  with  bloody  with  torrents  of  blood. 

On  vs.  106   Peerlkamp  observes:  "lurat  et  annuit,  et 

VVTU  TOTVM  TREMEFBCIT  OLTUPUM.        FluctuS    in    simpulo  ! "        No 

doubt;  and  the  observation  is  applicable  to  more  oases  than 
this. 

Ergo  aderat  promissa  dies,  et  tempora  parcae  dbbita 
coMPLERANT.  In  the  less  ornamented  phraseology  of  Ovid 
{Fastiy  S.  365) J  tempus  aderat  pronmsi  muneris, 

Tempora  parcak  debita  complerant. — "Quod  naues  in 
nylnphas  mutarentur,  erat  singulare  aliquod  lovis  beneficium, 
non  fato  destinata  res  .  .  .  Nihil  erat  quod  Parcae  hie  agerent," 
Peerlkamp.  This  is  not  a  too  literal  translation,  but  a  gross 
misconception.  The  Parcae  are  not  described  as  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  "lovis  beneficium,"  except  that  of  bring- 
ing about  the  time  when  the  "  beneficium"  was  to  take  place ; 
of  spinning  up  to  the  time,  or  date,  as  we  would  say.  Tempora 
parcae  debita  complerant  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
ornamental  repetition  of  aderat  promissa  dies  ;  or,  to  use  the 
illustration  I  have  so  often  found  useful  before,  the  variation  of 
that  theme.  Time  being  merely  the  succession  of  events,  the 
Parcae,  who  spin  the  events,  are  correctly  represented  as  bring- 
ing round  a  precise  period  of  time. 


.a: 
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110-153. 

NOVA — PALAM 


FAR.  LECT.  (t8.  121). 

aTTOT— PEOKAE,  PLACED  AFTER  THE  VERSE  redduitt  8E,  fte. 
n^.    m  Yen.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473 ;  P.  Manut. 

auoT — FRORAB,  PL  A  CEB  BEFORE  redditnt  8E,  &o.  m  D.  Heins. ; 
Phil.  Wakrf . ;  Pott. 

aT70T--PBORAE,  OMITTED  I  Vat,,  Rom.,  Pal,  Med. :  *«  VePBUs  hie  ii<m 
habetnr  pronuB  ui  Romano  ood.  neqne  in  Medioeo,  neqne  in  plerisqua 
antiqnia,  nisi  anhdititius,"  Pierius.  n$  OMITTED  OR  STIG-^ 
MATIZED.  in  G.  Fabric. ;  N.  Heins.  (  1670) ;  Barm. ;  Heyne  ; 
Bninok ;  Weiohert  (p.  60,  bat  see  his  oontrary  opinion,  p.  M) ; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Hejn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Yosa ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


FAM.  LECT.  (▼».  141). 

KODO  KOK  I  Vat.,^  Pahf  Med,  III  Sery*  (ed.  Lion) ;  P.  Mannt. ;  D.  Hems. ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne  ;  Bronck ;  Wakef . ;  Thiel ;  Goanran ; 
Wagn. ;  Conington  ;  Madvig  {Adv,  Crit,  Lat.  6.  2) ;  Forb. 

XODO  NUNC  HI  Markland ;  Lad. ;  Hanpt ;  Ribb. 

XODO  ifEC  I  ''In  codd.  aliquot  antiquissimis  Mono  nec  oentts  okmx," 
Pierius. 

NGN  Mono  I  Rom. 


FAR.  LECT.  (vs.  163)  [puHct.\ 

lucE  PALAX  I  Vat.  (Bottari).  Ill  Probns,  de  ultim.  it/Uab.,  Eeil,  toL  4, 
p.  255,  **Palam  oonstat  duabas  brevibus,  ut  'luce  palam';"  Serr., 
ood.  Dresd.  (*'  Luce  pa  lax,  propter  tenebras  et  furta  inertia."  To 
which,  however.  Lion,  in  his  edition,  adds  the  aliter:  "  vel  luce,  qnodr 
Ilium  noete  captum  est ;  palax,  quiainsidiis") ;  P.  Mannt. ;  D.  Heins.; 
N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Ribb. 

LUCE,  PALAX  III  Serr.  (according  to  the  aliter  preterved  by  Lion  in  hiSi- 
edition :   see   above) ;    Burm. ;    Heyne ;   Brunck. ;   Wakef.  j    Wagn. 
(1832,  1861) ;  Lad. 
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Nova  lux  ocuus bffulsit  (vb.  110)j — "Nova lux;  repeniinay* 
Servius,  Forbiger.  No,  certainly  not ;  but  new  to  the  Trojans 
<ind  Rntaliam^  such  as  they  had  never  seen  bqfore^  L  e.  heavenly 
Hghtf  the  lighi  which  the  gods  ei\foy  in  heaven.  Gompajpe  Seneo. 
.Cons,  ad  Marciam.  25:  "PareiiB  tuius,  Maroia,  illio  nepotem 
.itoum,  quanquam  illio  [in  caelo]  omnibus  omne  oognatum  est, 
applioat  sibi,  nova  luce  gaudentem,  et  vicinorom  siderum  meatus 
dooet ;  Id.  Hpist^  71 :  "  Aut  in  meliorem  emittitur  vitam,  luci- 
dius  tranquilliusque  inter  divina  man  sums." 

Nova  lux  oculis  effulsit  .  .  •  tum  vox  horrenda  per 
AURAS  EXCipxT. — Compare  Actt,  Apostt,  9,  S :  E^ac^ytjc  irepiri' 
irrpayf/iv  avrov  ^wc  oiro  roll  oupdvou*  kqi  ircaoiv  tin  ri}i/  yifi/| 
tlKOvcTB  ^ (lit;  1)1/  Xejovaav  avrt^*     See  Sem.  on  vs.  731. 

Ingens  visus  ab  aurora  caelum  transcurrere  nimbus 
idaeique  chori  (w.  110-112). — "Nimbus  Vifgilianus  non 
pluviam,  sed  ohoros  Idaeos  et  Matrem  attulisse  videtur,"  Peerl- 
kamp.  Certainly.  The  chori  idaei  and  the  "  Berecynthia 
Mater,"  no  less  than  the  "  Vulcanian  arms  "  8.  528,  and  Iris, 
i^,  18,  Inquire  a  vehicle — cannot  travel  through  the  air  without 
some  Support.  The  mere  i^r  is  too  thin  for  them.  See  Rem. 
on  8.  524. 

Nb   TRSPIDATB   MEAS,  TEUORl,  DEFENOERE  NAVES   (v8.  114), 

theme ;  neve  armatk  manus,  variation. 

Genetrix  iubet  (vs.  117). — Compare  Ovid,  Met,  15.  583 
(the  Haruspex  to  Cipus)  : 

'*  tu  modo  rumpe  moram ;  portasqufi  intrare  patentee 
appropera;  eic/ata  iub^U.    Namque  urbe  receptus 
rex  eria." 

Et  sua  quaeque  continuo  fuppes  abrumpunt  vincula 
ripis, -delphinumque  modo  demer8is  aequora  rostris  ima 
PETUNT  (vv.  117-120). — The  question  naturally  arises  here, 
.Why  does  not  the  metamorphosis  take  place  immediately? 
Why  are  the  ships  withdrawn  for  a  space  of  time  from  the 
eyes  of  the  beholder,  and  only  after  the  expiration  of  that  time 
restored  to  his  view  in  their  new  form  P  One  reason  for  the 
delay  readily  suggests  itself,  viz.  that  time  may  be  afforded  for 
the  change  to  take  place,  and  so  the  miracle  be  better  accommo- 
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dated  to  the  human  understanding,  whioh  requires  time  for 
everything.  But  there  is  another  reason  not  so  easily  guessed, 
yiz.  thorough  immersion  in  the  sea — a  thorough  washing  out  of 
earthly  impurities  and  infirmities — was  neoessary  to  the  creation 
of  sea  divinities  out  of  objects  whioh  were  earthly  and  mortal. 
No  less  an  authority  than  Glauous  himself  tells  you  so,  Ovid» 
Met.  13.  m : 

.  .  •  "  '  repetendaqae  nunquam 
terra,  vale/  dizi,  corpusqne  sub  aequora  mersL 
Di  maris  excephim  socio  dignantur  honore ; 

•       •       • 

'  utquA  mibiy  quaecunquc  feram,  mortalia  demant^ 
Oceanum  Teth}iique  rogant.     Ego  lusti-or  ab  illis : 
et  purganfe  nefds  nories  mihi  carmine  dicto 
peetora  JIuminibtiB  iubeor  iupponere  centum. 
Nee  mora :  diversis  lapei  de  fontibus  amnes, 
totaque  vertuntur  supra  caput  asquora  nostrum, 
hactenus  acta  tibi  possum  memoranda  referre ; 
hactenus  et  memini :  nee  mens  mea  cetera  sensit. 
quae  poetquam  rediit,  alium  me  corpore  toto, 
ac  fueram  nuper,  nee  eundem  mente,  recepi" 

— ^proof  incontrovertible,  by  the  by,  that  regeneration  by  total, 
almost  drowning,  immersion  in  water,  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  venial  charms,  is  older  not  only  than  Hermas's 
"  lUud  autem  sigillum  aqua  est,  in  quam  desoendunt  homines 
morti  obligati,  ascendunt  vero  vitae  assignati "  {Pastor^  3y  9, 
16),  but  than  Christianity  itself. 

Demersis  aequora  rostris  IMA  PKTUNT  (vv.  119-120).— 
Anglioe,  dive  to  the  bottom. 

CuNCTATUR  AMNis  RAUCA  soNANs  (w.  124-125),  theme; 

REVOCAT   PEDEM    TIBERINUS    AB    ALTO,    Variation. 

NON  TELA  NEQUE  IGXES  EXPECTANT  RUTULOS  (w.  129-130). 

— "  NoN  EXPECTANT  Trojaui,  ut  Rutulorum  telis  aut  ignibus 
pereant,  qui  iam  navium  amissione  perierant,"  Servius,  Cynth. 
Cenet.  "Perituri  sunt,  antequam  nos  telis  et  igni  cos  peta- 
mus,**  Heyne.  This  is  not  the  meaning,  for  the  loss  of  the 
ships  could  not  by  itself  destroy  the  Trojans — could  not  in  any 
way  anticipate  the  destruction  of  the  Trojans  by  the  fire  and 
sword  of  the  Rutuli,  only  exposed  them  the  more  to  that  de- 
struction.    The  meaning  is,  t/te  ships  do  not  wait  for  our  tela 
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and  lONESi  hut  destroy  themsehea.  Naves  and  not  Troiant  sup- 
plies itself  naturally  to  expectant,  the  words  being  Spoken 
during  an  attack  on  the  ships,  which  are  therefore  uppermost 
in  the  mind  both  of  Tumus  and  of  all  who  hear  hioL  That 
this  is  the  meaning  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  testimony  of 
the  ships  themselveSy  10.  23  : 

•    •    .     ''  perfidus  ut  noa 
praecipitefl /rrro  Ruiulua flammaque  premebat 
rupimuB  invitae  tua  yincula ; " 

that  is,  in  the  language  of  our  text,  non  tela  neque  iones 
RUTULOs  expectavimus,  sed  rupimus,  &c.  For  nave^  expectant, 
oomp.  Oeorg.  2.  j?7,  "silvae  expectant;"  ibid.  S.  iSO,  "  oleae  ex- 
pectant." 

Tela,  ignes. — "Paces  eminus  mittendae,"  Wagner  [Praest.]. 
No ;  the  instruments  of  destruction  are  double,  fire  and  sword ; 
and  with  these  double  instruments  of  destruction  Tumus  had 
invaded  the  ships,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  ships  themselves, 
10.  231,  quoted  above,  where  "  ferro"  is  the  tela  of  our  text, 
and  "  flamma"  the  ignes. 

Bbrum  pars  altera  adempta  est  (vs.  131). — ^^  Naturae 
rerum.  Humanae  enim  naturae  duo  elementa  concessa  sunt, 
mare  et  terra,"  Servius,  Feerlkamp,  Porbiger.  "  Berum  pars 
altera,  pro  vulgari  altera  res^  alterum^^^  Heyne.  I  agree  en- 
tirely with  Servius,  Feerlkamp,  and  Forbiger,  against  Heyne. 
Bebum  is  the  worlds  viz.,  this  upper  world  or  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  consisting  of  the  two  parts,  land  and  water ;  whereas  in 
the  expression,  10.  39 :  '^  Haec  intemptata  manebat  sors  rerti;/t," 
"  rerum"  is  the  tchok  worlds  upper  as  well  as  lower,  and  con- 
sisting  not  only  of  sea  and  land,  but  of  Hades  also,  and  there- 
fore having  three  parts,  of  which  Hades  is  the  third  (Ovid,  Met^ 
5.  37S :  "  agitur  pars  tertia  mundi"). 

Pars  rerum,  equivalent  to  "  sors  rerum,"  10.  40,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  pars  means  merely  a  constituent  part  or 
division^  while  sors  means  a  share.  In  this  latter  word,  there- 
fore, there  is  allusion  to  the  division  of  the  whole  world,  upper 

as  well  as  lower,  between,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  three  share- 
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hoMerSy  Jnptery  Neptune,  and  Pluto,  while  in  the  former  word 
there  is  no  such  allusion. 

Altbra,  not  the  other j  but  cnej  i.e.  one  of  tico  thing$y  of  which 
the  one  implied  the  eaneienee  of  the  other.  So  Liv.  22.  2  (of  Han- 
nibal) :  **  Yigiliis  tandem  et  nocturne  humore  palustrique  caelo 
gravante  caput,  et  quia  medendi  neo  locus  nee  tempus  erat, 
altero  oculo  capitur,"  where  "  altero  oculo"  is  not  the  other  eye^ 
but  one  of  hie  {jiwo)  eyes.  In  like  manner,  in  our  text,  paks; 
ALTERA  RERUM,  uot  the  other  part  of  the  worlds  but  one  of  the 
two  parte  of  the  world. 

SeD  PERIISSE  8EMEL  SATIS  EST;  PECCARE  FtTISSET  ANTE  SATIS, 
l»ENrrUS   MODO  NON  GENUS  OMNE    PEROSOS  FEMINEUM  (w.  140- 

142). — ^I  am  decided  first  by  the  consentient  authority  both  of 
MSS.  and  grammarians,  and  secondly,  by  the  better  sense,  to 
adhere  to  the  vulgar  reading  and  to  reject  Markland's  amend- 
ment of  NUNC,  approved  by  Peerlkamp  and  Dietsch,  and  adopted 
by  Ribbeck.  The  sense  afforded  by  the  vulgar  reading,  viz., 
the^  would  not  have  required  this  second  punishment  if  they  had 
taken  a  lesson  from  their  firsts  andy  hating  from  that  timefoncard 
almost  the  entire  race  of  women  [paene  totum  genus  femineum\ 
not  repeated  their  offence^  is  better  than  that  afforded  by  the  pro- 
posed emendation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  proper  for  Tumus  to 
require  the  Trojans,  who  it  should  be  remembered  had  their 
wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and  daughters  with  them,  to  hate  almost 
the  whole  race  of  women,  than  to  hate  the  whole  race,  A  still 
further  reason  for  adhering  to  the  vulgar  reading,  and  rejecting 
the  proposed  emendation  is,  that  modo  and  nunc  agree  as  in- 
differently together  as  modo  and  non  agree  well. 

NeC    solos    TANOIT    ATRTDAS    ISTE    dolor,     SOLISQUE    LICET 

CAPERE  ARMA  MYCENis  (vv.  138-139). — Prcmiss  and  oonse- 
4uence,  in  the  form  of  theme  and  variation. 

FossARUM  MORAE  (v8. 143). — MoRAE,  impediments.  Compare 
Stat.  Theb.  10.  519  : 

*' solvitur  Interea  vallum,  primaeque  recuBant 
Etore  moraey 

FuRTA  (vs.  150).— Opprobriously,  for  stratagem,  treachery. 
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and  all  underhand  modes  of  warfare.  Compare  Iscan.  6.  715 
(of  the  hesitation  of  the  Gfreeks  to  avail  themselves  of  the  prof- 
fered treachery  of  Antenor  and  his  party) : 

•    .    •     '*  Nestor  timet,  haeret  Ulysses, 
furta  negat  Pyrrlius ;  illos  incerta  morantur 
pollicita,  et  f alii' motuunt ;  hie,  yincert  certus, 
noctumis  refugit  bellis  foedare  triumphum." 


156-167. 

KVNC  ADEO  MELIOR  QUONIAM  PARS  ACTA  DIEI 
QUOD  SUFEREST  LAETI  BENE  GESTIS  CORPOJEtA  REBUS 
PROCURATB  VIRI  £T  FUONAH  SFERATE  PARATI 
INTEREA  VIGILUM  EXGUBIIS  OBSIDEBE  PORTAS 
CUBA  DATUR  MESSAPO  ET  MOENIA  CINGERE  FLAMMI8 
Bis  SEFTEH  RUTULO  MUROS  QUI  MILITE  SERVENT 
DELECTl  AST  ILLOS  CENTBNI  QUEMQUE  SEQUUNTUR 
PURPUREI  CRISTIS  1UVENE8  AUROQUE  CORUSCI   . 
DISCURRUNT  VARIANTQUE  VICBS  FUSIQUE  FER  HERBAM 
INDULGENT  VINO  ET  VERTUNT  CRATERAS  AENOS 
CONLUCENT  IGNES  NOCTEM  CUSTODIA  i)UCIT 
INSOMNBM  LUDO 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  168). 

VIRI  I  Vat.  (YIR-is/  not  VIRliS,^  as  in  Ribbeok,  norVIRI.ES,  as  in 
Bottari.);  Pal,,  Rom,,  Med.  Ill  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins. 
(1670) ;  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Wakef . ;  Wagn. ;  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ; 
Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 


•  With  .the  final  IS  oroseed  out  in  each  instance. 
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VAB.  ZJECT,  (t8.  168). 

FARATI  HI  Macrob.  Sat.  5.  9:  Yen.  1470;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.; 
Phil.;  Heyne;  Bronok;  Pott. 

PARARI  I  Vaty  Jtom,,  Pahj  Med, :  ''  Antiqtd  omnes  oodioes  qnotquot 
inspexi  PARAKI,"  Pierios.  II  H.  Ill  SerriuB,*  ood.  Dread.; 
Princ.  ;  Rom.  1473 ;  N.  HeinB.  (1670) ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  fleyn., 
ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 


Melior  quoniam  pars  acta  diei. — So  Politian,  Lett. :  "  MeUor 
diet  para  leotionibus  variis  mihi  teritur ;  reliqua  datur  amicis 
opera." 

Quod  sufbrest,  melior  quoniam  pars  acta  diei. — AH  that 
remains  to  be  done  now  that  the  heat  part  of  the  day  is  already  past. 
See  Bern,  on  5.  796. 

Laeti  bene  GEsns  REBUS. — ^' Iq  eo  tantum,  quod  hostes 
non  ausi  sunt  egredi :  nam  nihil  egerant.  Ergo  hortatiya  est 
oratio  ad  sooios,  ut  audaoiores  esse  debeant  cum  videant  se  ti- 
meri/'  Servius*  Altogether  erroneous.  Tumus  does  not  con- 
gratulate his  troops  on  the  enemy's  confining  themselves  within 
their  walls.  This,  so  far  from  being  a  subject  of  congratulation, 
was  a  disappointment  and  a  subject  of  condolence,  vs.  66 : 

•    •    •     '*  Eutulo,  mures  et  castra  tueoti 
ignescunt  irae  :  duris  dolor  ossibus  ardet ; 
qua  tentet  ratione  aditus,  et  quae  via  clauses 
excutiat  Teucros  valle,  atquo  effundat  in  aequer." 

Baffled  and  disappointed,  he  adopts  a  last  means  of  entering,  or 
rather  forcing  the  Trojans  out ;  he  attacks  the  ships  with  fire. 
The  Idaean  mother  turns  the  ships  into  mermaids.  This  Tumus 


*  That  Servius  read  paraki  appears  not  merely  from  the  reading  being  pajllmi 
in  the  Dresden  cedex,  but  from  the  much  stronger  facts,  first,  that  his  glow: 
*' scilicet  contra  Troianos,  non  a  Troianis,"  &c.,  is  plainly  an  explanation  of 
PA&AKZ,  not  of  PAJLATZ ;   and,  secondly,  that  his  quotation  from  this  paaaage  at 

11.  18  is  of  PARARI   not  PARATI.      The  PUQNAM  8PBBATB   PARATI   of  Lion*8  SemitS 

is,  therefore,  an  error  of  its  generally  very  oarefal  editor. 
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represents  ix)  his  troops  as  a  great  success,  ys.  128 : 

"  Troianos  haec  monstra  petunt ;  his  lupiter  ipse 
auxilium  solitum  eripuit :  non  tela  neo  ignes 
expectant  Rutulos :  ergo  maria  invisL  Teucris, 
nee  spes  ulla  f  ugae :  rerum  pars  altera  adempta  est ; " 

and  it  is  on  this  success  he  congratulates  them  in  the  words  of 
our  text:  laeti  hknk  gestis  rebus  coufora  procurate — r«- 
Ji'eah  poursehes  iww  that  you  have  succeeded  so  well ;  as  if  he  had 
said :  ''  You  have  not,  indeed,  burnt  the  ships,  but  you  have 
equally  deprived  the  enemy  of  them.  The  enemy  are  now  in 
our  hands.  After  this  success,  after  so  well  spent  a  day,  go  and 
refresh  yourselves." 

Et  pugnam  speratb  parati. — Inasmuch  as  a  jarring  sound 
is  a  less  defect  than  a  false  or  bad  sense,  I  prefer  the  reading 
PARATI  to  PARARi.     Por  Turuus  to  havo  said  corpora  •  .  . 

PROCURATE  VIRI  ET  PUGNAM   SPERATE  PARARI  WOuld  haVC  been 

univalent  to  saying,  ^^  refresh  yourselves  and  take  your  ease 
while  I  am  preparing  the  battle  for  you,"  an  advice  not  only 
exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  demanded  and  of  that  which  was  usually  given  on  such 
occasions  (as  10.  259  : 

*'  atque  animos  aptent  armis,  pugnaeque  parent  se." 

Idv.  5. 28  (ed.  Walker) :  "  Collaudatos  corpora  curare,  paratos- 
que  esse  quarta  vigilia  iubet"),  but  involving  the  absurd  assump- 
tion  that  it  was  possible  for  preparations  to  be  made  for  battle 
by  the  general  alone,  the  soldiers  remaining  idle.  Compare 
Horn.  11.  2.  381 : 

ffv  /iCK  TI5  9opv  Ofi^curBuf  iv  8*  atntkZa  BtffBu, 
cu  8c  ri5  unroiiriK  SciirroK  Zoru  oMcvtroSca'a'CK. 
cv  8ff  Tis  opfiaTot  ofi^it  iZtoVf  toAc^umo  fit^tadu, 

where  not  only  are  the  same  directions  given,  viz.,  to  refresh 
themselves,  and  prepare  for  battle,  but  the  particulars  of  the 
preparation  for  battle  specified. 

FoRTAs  (vs.  159),  the  gates  of  Nova  Troia.     Obsiderb 
PORTAS,  beset  the  gates  tcith  soldiers^  so  that  no  one  should  go  in 


0 
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or  out.    See  Aesch.,  S^i.  c.  Theh.y  where  each  besi^ng  chief- 
sets  himself  against  a  separate  gate. 

MoENiA,  Nova  Troia.  Cingekb  mobnia  flammis,  light  firet 
at  certain  intervah  all  round  Nova  Troia.  These  fires  served  the 
double  purpose  of  watch-fires  bj  night,  and  of  fires  affording  a 
supply  of  firebrands  for  throwing  against  the  walls  and  towsm 
and  into  the  city  by  day.  That  the  gates  spoken  of  are  those 
of  Nova  Troia,  and  the  moenia  spoken  of,  Nova  Troia  itself,  v^ 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  10.  118  : 

*'  interea  Butuli/w/i«  oircum  omnibus  instant 
stemere  oaede  viros  et  moenia  cingere  flammis.'* 

Wagner  understands  vv.  159,  160  to  be  descriptive  of  the 
offensive  operations  of  the  Butuli  against  the  Trojans :  *'  Fortas* 
et  MOENIA  s.  mures  hostium  scnlioet"  [PraeHt.).  And  the  same' 
view  is  taken  of  them  by  Voes : 

*'  abor  die  thor*  indessen  mit  waclisamer  hut  zu  belagem, 
wira  dem  Messapus  yertraut,  und  die  stadt  zu  umgurten  mit  Feuem.*' 

The  view,  however,  is  incorrect.  The  operations  described  are 
not  offensive,  but  defensive.  Tumus  and  his  army  having  ar- 
rived before  the  city  when  the  day  was  too  far  advanced  to 
begin  the  attack,  are  obliged  to  entrench  themselves  for  the 
night,  and  the  lines  from  159  to  167,  inclusive,  describe  the 
measures  they  take  for  the  safety  of  their  encampment  during 
that  time,  verses  159  and  160,  informing  us  that  Messapus 
was  charged  to  set  guards  at  the  gates,  and  to  light  firefr 
(viz.,  on  the  agger  of  the  encampment)  all  round,  while  verses 
161-167,  inclusive,  particularize  how  he  carried  out  the  orders 
he  had  received,  viz.,  that  he  appointed  fourteen  detachments  of 
100  men  each,  under  fourteen  captains ;  that  these  detachments 
took  their  several  posts,  lit  fires,  stretched  themselves  out  on  the 
grass,  made  themselves  merry  with  wine,  and  gambled  to  keep 
themselves  awake.  The  Trojans  seeing  themselves  thus  in« 
vested,  put  everything  in  order,  to  meet  the  attack  with  which 
they  are  threatened  (armis  alta   tenext,   necnon    trepidi 

FORBnDINE  PORTAS   EXPLORANT,   PONTESQUE    ET    PROPUONACTJLA 
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njNGUNT^  TELA  gerunt),  and  in  their  turn  set  a  very  large  foroe^ 
to  keep  guard  on  their  walls : 

0MNI8  TtR  MUROS  LBOXO  tOSTITA  PSKICLtTM 

KZCVHAT,  BXBRCBTQITE  YIOMB  QVOO  OUZQUI  TUBKDUM  MT. 

Obsidere  portas  is  not,  with  "Wagner  and  Voss  (see  above), 
to  beset  or  beleaguer  the  gates  of  the  enemy ^  but  to  occupy  or  guard 
their  oicn  gates^  because,  first,  all  operations  against  the  enemy 
had  been  defeihred  until  the  next  day,  and  the  troops  had  been 
ordered  to  re&t  and  refresh  themselves : 

NUNC  ADIO  MELIOR  QVOXIAM  PAHS  ACTA  DIBI, 
QUOD  8UPEUBST,  LABTI  BENE  GBSTIB  CORPORA  RBBU8 
PROCURATE,  VIRI,  BT  PUQNAM  6PBBATB  PARATI ; 

secondly,  because  it  never  was  usual  to  post  small  detachments 
at  the  several  gates  of  a  besieged  oity  or  fortress ;  thirdly,  be- 
cause if  on  this  particular  occasion  detachments  had  been  placed 
at  the  several  gates  those  detachments  would  certainly  not  have 
been  watchmen^  nor  designated  by  the  expression  vigilum  excu- 
Bns — such  ^  vigiles'  would  have  had,  indeed,  a  dangerous  post; 
and  fourthly,  because  it  is  likely  that  on  this  occasion,  as  on  so- 
many  others,  our  author  followed  the  custom  of  the  Boman 
anny,  which  never  even  when  on  an  ordinary  march  and  far 
from  any  enemy,  passed  a  night  without  throwing  up  intrench- 
ments  and  setting  regular  watch  all  round  its  encampment;  how 
much  less  the  first  night  of  its  arrival  before  the  enemy's  forti- 
fied camp  which  it  intended  to  storm  the  very  next  day.  In 
sapport  of  this  interpretation,  compare  2.  449 : 

•    .    .     *'  alii  strictis  macronibos  imas 
ob»9dir$fw$9 :  has  lenrant  agmine  denBO,*' 

where  we  have  not  only  ''  obsedere,"  corresponding  to  the  obsi- 
DERE  of  our  text,  said  of  the  defenders  of  the  doors,  but  "  ser* 
vant  agmine"  corresponding  to  the  sbrvbnt  militb,  by  which 
the  oBsiDERB  of  our  text  is  followed  at  the  distance  of  only  on& 
line.     Compare  also  12.  131 : 

'*  turn  studio  effusae  matres  et  Tulgus  inennum 
inyalidiqne  senei  turns  ao  tacta  domorum 
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^here,  also,  not  hostility  is  meant,  but  mere  oooupation  of  the 
post. 

[•JMfer].  MoENiA  the  entrenchments  of  the  Butuli. — 
MoENiA  GiNGERE  FLAMMis,  to  light  fires  Ofi  the  agger  surround* 
ing  the  encampment^  as  shown  by  colluoent  ignes,  vs.  166; 
^^  interrupti  ignes,  aterque  ad  sidera  fumns  erigitur,  vs.  239 ; 
and  especially  (Euryalus  being  at  the  time  inside  the  Butulian 
encampment)  y  ''  ibi  ignem  deficere  extremum  •  •  •  videbat." 
MuRoSy  the  vallum  of  the  Butulian  encampment.  Custodia 
(vs.  166),  the  guard  on  the  vallum,  consisting  of  its  fourteen 
<;ompanie8.    Compare  Ovid,  Met,  12. 1U8  : 

<<  dumque  vigil  Fhrygios  servat  custodia  muros, 
et  Tigil  Argolicas  senrat  eustodia  fosaas.'** 

Cii^GBRE  MOENIA  FLAMMis. — Acoordiug  to  the  letter,  8ur» 
round  the  city  mthflamesy  but,  in  the  sense,  besiege  the  city  with 
lire.  In  order  to  attack  a  city  with  fire,  it  was  necessary  to  light 
a  number  of  fires  round  it  which  should  supply  lighted  brands 
to  be  thrown  by  the  soldiers  against  the  walls  and  towers,  princi- 
pally built  of  wood,  and  over  the  walls  on  the  houses  Inside,  also 
mainly  built  of  wood.  Lighting  fires  all  round  the  walls  being 
thus  the  first  step  taken  by  those  who  attack  a  city  with  fire, 
the  expression  moenia  cingere  flammis  or  igni  circubcdare 
MURos  (vs.  163)  came  to  be  equivalent  to  attack  a  city  mthfire^ 
or  attack  a  city  in  order  to  burn  it.  In  our  text  the  charge  is 
given  to  Messapus  to  beset  the  city  with  fire ;  and  Messapus,  in 
execution  of  his  orders,  lights  fires  all  round  the  walls,  which 
fires  serve  for  watchfires  during  the  night;  and  dividing  the 
troops  under  his  command  into  fourteen  companies,  keeps  watch 
on  the  city  during  the  night  (muros  milite  servent),  defer- 
ring the  attack  till  the  next  day  on  account  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour : 

MBLIOB  QVONIAM  PARS  ACTA  DIBI, 
QVOD  SUPBBS8T,  LAETI  BENB  GBSTIS  CORPOKA  RBBU8 
P&OCURATE,  TIKI,  BT  PUONAM  8FERATE  PA&ATI.'* 


*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  oustos  is  used  in  a  hostile  sense,  vs.  3S0,  which 
juakea  me  doubtful  of  the  correctness  of  this  Rem.  in  toto. 
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The  entire  passage,  from  interba  as  far  as  ludo,  is  occupied 
with  the  account — first,  of  the  preparations  made  for  attacking 
and  burning  the  city  next  day — these  preparations  being  (a)  the 
formation  of  an  attacking  party  of  fourteen  companies  of  one 
hundred  men  each,  each  party  with  its  separate  chief,  and  all 
under  the  conmiand  of  Messapus;  (b)  the  occupation  of  the 
gates;  (c)  the  lighting  of  fires  all  round  the  walls-r-and, 
secondly,  of  the  manner  in  which  this  immediately  investing 
body,  this  fire-brigade,  if  I  may  so  say,  spent  the  interval  be> 
tween  the  lighting  of  the  fires  and  the  attack  next  day,  viz.,  in 
guarding  and  relieving  guard  (discurrunt  variantqub  vices), 
and  drinking  and  gambling  beside  their  fires.  Compare  Ovid, 
Fbstif  2.  721  (of  the  siege  of  Ardea  by  Tarquin) : 

"  cingitur  interea  Romanis  Ardea  signis, 
et  patitur  lentas  obsidione  moras, 
dum  vacat,  et  metuunt  hostes  committere  puguam, 
luditur  in  castris.     Otia  miles  agit/' 

MoENiA  ciNGERE  FLAMMis. — The  fircs  here  spoken  of  ore 
not  fires  on  the  Eutulian  agger  for  the  protection  of  the  Butu- 
lian  encampment;  first,  because  moenia  is  a  term  applicable 
only  to  a  fort  or  fortified  place,  not  to  a  mere  field  encampment, 
such  as  that  of  the  Eutuli ;  and  secondly,  because  where  this 
account  is  taken  up  again  (10.  119)  the  identical  words  are  re- 
peated in  a  context  which  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  mean  fires 
roimd  Nova  Troia.  Neither  are  the  fires  here  spoken  of  mere 
watchfires  round  Nova  Troia,  t.  e.  fires  for  the  mere  purpose  of  af- 
fording light  and  warmth  during  the  night  to  the  investing  party, 
because  this  cannot  be  their  purpose  where  they  are  again  spoken 
of  (as  above),  and  because  Turnus  had  declared  his  intention 
iGNi  ciRCUMDARE  MUROs,  iu  the  full  light  of  day,  luce,  falam, 
vs.  153.  The  words,  therefore,  can  only  mean  :  light  fires  round 
the  icalb  of  the  city ^  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  fire  for  burning 
it;  in  other  words,  prepare  for  attacking  the  city  withfire^  prepare 
for  burning  the  city.  But  the  fires  prepared  for  this  purpose 
serve  the  second  purpose  also :  of  watchfires,  and  about  them 
the  soldiers  not  on  actual  guard,  the  reserve  or  relief  keep 
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watoh: 

C0LLUCE2CT  IOME8  ;   NOCTBM  CV8T0DIA  DUCIT 
INtK>MXBM  Lt'DO. 

Even  wheie  there  was  no  hostile  intention,  such  watehfireB  were 
usual :  the  case  of  Phoenix,  watched  in  his  father's  house  by 
guards  who  kept  fires  burning  all  night,  is  an  example,  Horn., 
//.  9.  U66  : 

uva¥vx*t  8ff  fu>i  ofi^*  avTv  nrapa  vvieras  tavor' 

04  /iffy  €i/jL9i8ofiwoi  ^vKoKas  9X09'  ov8ff  TOT   €<r0ri 

oAAo  8*  ffi'i  wpo9ofioff  TpotrBtp  Oa\afioto  Bvptutp. 

In  such  cases  the  fires  were  not  only  for  the  comfort  of  the- 
watch,  but  that  the  proceedings  of  the  watched  m^ht  be  ob- 
served by  their  light,  so  as  to  prevent  escape  by  stealth.  Where 
there  was  the  intention  to  bum  and  destroy,  the  fires  were  still 
more  necessary,  and  served  all  the  purposes  at  once — (a)  of  com- 
forting the  watchmen,  (b)  of  affording  light  to  observe  the  pro* 
oeedings  of  the  watched,  and  (c)  of  supplying  fire  wherewith  to 
make  the  intended  attack.  The  fires  on  the  present  occasion 
served  all  these  purposes,  as  they  served  all  these  purposes  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Trojans  sitting  down  in  the  evening  to  watch 
before  the  Grecian  ships,  intending  to  attack  them  with  fire 
the  next  day,  li,  8.  5U9  :  oi  St,  fxk'ya  ^povcoyrcc,  &o.,  one  of  the 
grandest  pictures  in  the  Iliads  and  where  even  so  much  as  at- 
tempted to  be  imitated  by  Virgil  P — an  example  not  thrown 
away  upon  the  author  of  the  Epitome  of  the  Biady  who  also  has^ 
eschewed  all  imitation  of  the  Homeric  painting,  wisely  content- 
ing himself  with  a  compression  of  the  description  into  the  four 
pregnant  verses : 

"  at  Phiyges  obsidunt  inclusos  aggere  Graioa, 
excubituque  premunt  muros  flammisque  coronant. 
Cetera  per  campos  sternunt  sua  corpora  pubes 
indulgentque  mero,  curasque  animosque  resolvunt.** 


YlOILUM   EXCUBIIS  OBSIDERE   P0RTA8   CXJRA   DATUR   MSSSAPa 

XT  ifOENiA  aNGERE  FLAMMis.    The  threat  of  Tumus,  vs.  153, 

LUCE  FALAM  CERTUM  EST  IQNI  CIRCUMDAR9  MUROS,,  is  hcrO  bogUU 
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to  be  put  in  execution.  For  the  further  prosecution  of  the  same 
threat,  see  10.  118  :. 

*'  interea  Butuli  poitifl  cxreum  omnibus  instant 
stemere  caede  yiros,  et  moenia  cingere  flammis.'* 

What  can  he  plainer  than  that  in  the  whole  three  places  the 
same  strategic  operation  is  meant,  viz.,  an  attack  on.  the  city 
with  the  intention  of  killing  its  defenders  and  burning  the  city 
itself.  For  the  more  particular  carrying  out  of  the  threat  to 
bum  the  city,  see  vs.  521 : 


vs.  535 : 


**  parte  alia  horrendus  visa  quassabat  Etnuoam 
pinum,  et  fumiferos  infert  Mezentius  ignos ;  '* 


**  princeps  ardentcm  coniecit  lampoda  Tumiis 
et  flammam  affixit  lateri,  quae  plurima  vento 
conipuit  tabulas  et  poetibus  haesit  adesis  ;  ** 


VS.  568 : 


**  ardentes  taedas  alii  ad  fastigia  iactant. 
Ilioneus  saxo  atque  ingenti  fragmine  mentis 
Lucetium,  portae  subeuntem  ignesque  ferentem,"  etc., 

and  the  threat  would  have  been  executed  to  the  letter,  the  oity 
burnt,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword,  except  for  the  arrival 
of  Aeneas  in  his  suit  of  Yulcanian  armour,  and  with  his  Tuscan 
reinforcements. 

Bis  septem  rIjtuli  mtjros  qui  milite  servbnt  delecti. — 
MtTRos,  the  enclosure  which  the  Butuli  have  drawn  round  the 
city  and  within  which  they  have  lit  the  fires,  and  keep  guaand. 
Bis  SEPTEM  RUTULi,  Biot  ohoscn  by  Messapus,  and  acting  under 

him,  OBSIDERE  PORTAS  ET  MOENIA  CINGERE  FLAMMIS,  but  ap- 
pointed by  Tumus  and  coordinate  with  Messapus  and  those 
under  him.  The  office  of  these  fourteen  captains  and  the  men 
xmder  their  charge  being  to  guard  the  lines  of  the  KutuU  (viz., 
the  lines  of  circumvallation),  and  the  office  of  Messapus  being 
especially  to  blockade  the  enemy's  gates,  and  threaten  the  city 
with  fire. 

Variantque  VICES  (vs.  164)* — Prudent.  Contr*  Symm.  2. 
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317: 

**  aic  aevi  mortalis  habet  se  mobilis  ordo ; 
8ic  variat  natiira  vices  :  inf antia  repit, 
infirmua  titubat  pueri  gressuBque  animaaque, 

•    sanguine  praecalido  ferret  nenrosa  iuventa : 
mox  stabilita  venit  maturi  roboris  aetas,*'  etc. 

CusTODiA  (vs.  166).— Abstract  for  concrete,  as  Ovid,  MeL 
1S.U8: 

<'  dumque  vigil  Pbrygioe  servat  euitodia  muros, 
et  yigil  Aigolicas  senrat  euatodia  fossas." 

In  English  we  have  the  one  word  ''guard"  for  both,  the  one 
word  to  express  not  only  custos  but  custodia. 


170-209, 

PONTESQUB — AEQU  IS 


PONTESQUE    ET    PROPUGNACULA    lUNGUNT    (V8.    170). — ^PrOPUO- 

NAcuLA,  towers  or  other  buildings  of  defence,  in  front  of  the 
line  of  walls,  and  joined  with  the  walls  by  means  of  bridges 
(pontes).  Compare  Liv.  22.  19  :  "  Multas  et  locis  altis  positas 
turres  Hispania  habet,  quibus  et  speculis  et  propugnaculis  ad- 
versus  latrones  utuntur."  These  "  propugnacula "  may  be 
regarded  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  defences  of  a 
city  as  the  pickets  bear  to  the  soldiers  of  a  camp.  Both  form 
the  first  points  of  contact  with  the  enemy. 

Pontes  et  propugnacula  iungunt,  join  the  propugnacula 
to  the  walk  by  means  of  bridges, 

PORTAE  custos  (vS.  176). — UvXatapOQ. 

Ida  (vs.  177). — "Ida  a  plerisque  mater  Nisi  accipitur,'* 
Cynth.  Cenet. 

Quo  pulchrior  alter  non  fuit  aeneadum  (vv.  179-80), 
theme ;  troiana  neque  induit  arma,  variation. 

His  amor  UNU5   ERAT,  PARITERQUE  IN    BELLA  RUEBANT  (vS. 
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182). — "  Idem  utriusque  et  mutuiis,"  Heyne,  Porbiger,  Thiel. 
Certainly  not.  The  meaning  is  not  that  they  loved  each  other,  but 
that  they  both  loved  the  same  thing,  viz.,  the  profession  of  war. 
And  this  is,  no  doubt,  what  Servius  meant  to  say,  viz.,  "  eorundem 
studio  flagrabant,"  and  instead  of  which  we  find  in  the  editions 
of  Servius  the  unintelligible  ''  eorum  studio  flagrabant."  Nisus 
and  Euryalus  were  of  one  and  the  same  taste,  and  being  so, 
PARiTER  IN  BELLA  RUEBANT ;  the  latter  part  of  the  line  explain- 
ing what  it  was  which  they  both  loved.  And  exactly  so  Homer^ 
in  the  very  passage  which  these  same  commentators  quote  in 
illustration,  //.  16.219  : 

TlarpoHKos  re  icai  Avto/acSwi^,  cya  $v/iov  ^xoi^^Sf 

not  mutually  loving^  but  having  each  of  them  the  same  desire,  viz.^ 
to  fight  against  the  Myrmidons.  The  love  Nisus  and  Euryalus- 
had  for  each  other  is  not  expressly  stated,  but  is  left  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  similarity  of  their  tastes,  and  from  the  other 
circumstances  mentioned.  See  Kem.  on  "mens  omnibus  una 
sequendi,"  10.  182. 

Sua  cuique  deus  fit  dira  cupido  (vs.  185). — Compare 
Ovid,  Met.  8.  72  (Scylla,  daughter  of  Minos,  speaking) :  "  Sibi 
quisque  profecto  fit  deus." 

Laudum  percussus  amore  (vs.  197). — Compare  Eurip.  Med. 
83  (of  Medea) : 

AuT  quicunque  oculis  haec  aspictt  aeqtjis  (vs.  209). — 
"  Aequis,  propitm,  ut  v.  234,"  Wagner  (Praest.)  As  verse  234 
certainly,  but  not  therefore  propitiis.  "  Aequis,"  verse  234,  is 
not  propitiis,  \mifair,  dispassionate,  impartial  (the  very  opposite 
of  propitiis,  which  implies  a  leaning  to  one  side).  And  such 
precisely  is  the  meaning  of  aequis  in  our  text :  whoever  beholds- 
these  things  tcith  unprejudiced,  impartial  eyes  ;  exactly  as,  verse 
234,  "Audite  o  mentibus  aequis,"  0  hear  with  unprejudiced^ 
impartial  minds. 
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213-218. 

SIT  QUI*  ME  ilAPTUM,  PUGNA  PRETIOVB  REPEMTUM 
MANDET  HXJMO  80LITA  AUT  SI  QUA  ID  FOKTUNA  VETABlT 
AB8ENTI  FERAT  INFERIA8  DECORETQUE  SEPULCRO 
NEU  MATRI  MISERAE  TANTI  SIM  CAUSSA  DOLORIS 
QUAE  TB  SOLA  PUER  MULTIS  R  MATRIBUS  AUSA 
PERSEQTJITUR 


VAR.  LECT.  [punet,^  ^c] 

HUMO  SOLITA  I  Bom,    II  -fj.    III  P.  Manut. 

HUMO  •  SOLITA  I  Vat.^  Med,  III  Yen.  1470;  Wa^.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861} ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

HQMO  SOLITA  •  I  PaL  III  Donat. ;  Arusianus ;  Frino. ;  Bom.  1473 ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Phil. ;  Hejne  ;  Brunei ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Jacob 
[QitaeBt,  Ep.,  p.  125). 

HtTMO  SOLIT  II  A. 
HCTICO  80LIT0  II  1^. 

HXTHO  SOU  DA :  III  D.  Heins. ;  Burin. 


Mandet  HUMO  SOLITA  AUT  SI,  &c. — "  Terroe  oommendes/' 
Donat.  "  Mandet  humo.  Multi  hie  distinguunt,  alii  iungunt 
MANDET  HUMO  SOLITA,  ut  sit  commcndet  in  terra,  Solita* 
autem,  i.  e.  cui  nianduri  defundi  solent,  Fortuna,  soiz.  quae 
piis  invidere  oonsuevit,"  Servius  (ed*  Lion),  "  Apronianus 
distinguit  mandet  humo  ;  vel  dicas  humo  solita,  i.  e.  quia 
solitum  erat  humare  homines.  Alii  legunt  id  solita,  pro  id 
solitum ;  alii  solita  fortuna,  soilicet  invitlere  magnis  rebus^*^ 
Pompon.  Sabin.  "  Mandet  humo  solita,  i.  sepeliat  w^,"  As- 
censins. 

Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  Wagner's  observation  (ed» 
Heyn.)  on  the  jimction  of  solita  with  mandet  humo  :  "  Sed- 


*  Solita  aut  fortuna  :  **quae  piis  invidere  coauevit"'  [*«<•],  Serv.  (cod.  Dreed.^ 
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illud  satis  mirari  nequeo,  quomodo  turpissimus,  ut  mihi  quidem 
videtur,  soloecismus  tain  diu  huno  versum  inquinare  potuerit. 
Quis  ODim  unquam  verbo  mandare  ablativum  iunxit?  aut  qua  id 
ratione  fieri  posse  putabimiisP"  Nothing,  I  say,  can  be  more 
just  than  this  observation,  but  at  the  same  time  nothing  less 
adapted  to  remedy  the  evil  than  the  cure  proposed,  viz.  either 
to  read  solitaey  the  addition  of  which  weak  and  foolish  adjunct 
turns  the  whole  of  Nisus's  pathetic  appeal  to  his  comrade's 
respect  for  the  dead  body  of  his  friend  into  mere  milk  and 
water,  or  to  separate  solita  from  humo  and  join  it  with  for- 
TTJNA,  so  committing  in  the  sense  a  solecism  no  less  "  turpis" 
than  those  who  join  humo  witli  solita  commit  in  the  grammar, 
viz.  uniting  the  two  incompatibles  qua  and  solita — the  former 
signifying  accidefital,  rarCj  not  to  be  foreseen  or  provided  against; 
the  latter  signifying  usttal,  and  such  as  was  to  be  expected.  Let 
me  hope  that  the  remedy  I  venture  to  propose,  viz.  to  read 
SALTEM  instead  of  solita,  may  be  found  less  objectionable.  The 
obvious  argimients  in  favour  of  the  conjecture  are,  first,  that  we 
thus  get  rid,  and  at  once,  of  the  existing  difficulties ;  secondly 
that  we  have  thus  a  connection  (manifestly  necessary  and  yet 
wholly  absent  unless  we  supply  this  conjunction)  between  the 
words  SIT  QUI  ME  raptum  and  the  preceding  part  of  the  sen- 
tence :  "  I  wish  you  to  survive  because  you  are  the  younger, 
and  your  life  on  that  account  more  valuable  ;  or,  if  you  do  not 
admit  the  force  of  that  argument,  I  wish  you  to  survive  in  order 
at  least  that  there  may  be  somebody  to  pay  me  the  funeral 
honours"  (sit  saltbm  qui  me  mandet  humo)  ;  and  thirdly,  that 
pronouncing  saltem  with  the  broad  sound  of  the  a  and  cutting 
ofE  the  EM  before  the  aut,  we  have  the  sound  saultaut,  scarcely 
different  from  that  of  solitaut,  the  sound  of  solita  aut  read 
with  the  similar  elision.  How  easily  these  sounds  might  be 
confounded  by  an  amanuensis  I  need  not  say.  In  confirmation 
of  this  conjecture  and  of  this  explanation  of  the  error  committed 
by  the  scribes,  I  may  add  that  it  is  highly  probable,  nay  certain, 
that  when  a  book  was  new,  and  the  copies  therefore  few  in  num- 
ber— perhaps  no  more  than  two  or  three,  or  only  one — new 
copies  were  made,  not  directly  from  the  original  or  previous 
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copy,  but  from  the  voice  of  a  person  who  read  that  copy  aloud ; 

for  in  this  way  only  could  a  number  of  copies  be  made  at  once ; 

ue,j  in  this  way  only  could  the  copies  of  the  work  be  rapidly 

multiplied.     In  support  of  saltem,  compare  6.  885 : 

**  purpureos  spargam  flores,  animamque  nepotis 
his  saltern  accumulem  donis,  et  f  ungar  inani 
nmnere." 

Bemove  "  saltern'^  from  this  sentence,  and  how  lame  and  poor 
does  it  become !  Yet  it  is  no  lamer  and  poorer  than  our  text 
without  the  same  word.  Observe  also  the  similar  necessity  for 
saltern  in  thai  similar  passage,  6.  371 : 

* '  sedibiu  ut  $aUem  plaoidia  in  morte  quiescam.'* 

Compare  also  Ovid,  TrisL  S.  S,  32  : 

**  ut  mlteni  pairia  contumularer  humo ; " 

Stat.  l^eb.  9.  397  : 

**  ad  cineres  saiteitiy  supremaque  iusta  tuoinim 
saeve  yeni,  non  hio  solum  accenstire  nepotem;** 

and  ibid,  8, 112  (Amphiaraus  speaking) : 

,    ,    ,     **  non  iam,  Lemaea  videbo 
tecta,  nee  attonito  saltern  cinis  ibo  parenti ;" 

also  Ovid,  Met,  11.  705  (Halcyone  lamenting  the  death  of  Ceyx): 

**  et  tibi  nunc  saltern  veniam  comes  ;  inque  sepulchre 
si  non  uma,  tamen  iunget  nos  litera ;  si  non 
ossibus  ossa  meis,  at  nomen  nomine  tangam.*' 

And  for  an  example  of  saltern  occurring  as  the  last  word  of  even 
a  much  longer  sentence,  see  Stat.  Theb.  10,  206  :  "  *  Tunc, 
inquit,  *  inertes  Inachidas  .  .  .  tantam  patiere  amittere  noctem 
degener?'  .  .  .  Vade  eia,  ulciscere  ferro  nos  saltern.^  Dixit,"  &o. 
Only  after  the  above  comment  was  written  did  it  come 
to  my  knowledge  that  Peerlkamp  had  made  the  apparently 
similar,  though  in  reality  very  dissimilar,  conjecture : 

MANDET  HUMO  ;    AUT  SALTEM  81  QUA  ID  FORTTNA  VETABIT. 

To  which  emendation  I  object,  first,  that  it  wholly  wants  the 
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•robability  acoruing  to  the  other  from  similarity,  I  may  almost 
ay  identity,  of  sound  ;  secondly,  that  whereas  SALTisif ,  placed 
Q  the  very  situation  which  solita  occupies,  is  but  a  single 
Iteration  of  the  text,  viz.  the  substitution  of  one  word  for 
.nother ;  saltem  placed  after  aut  inyolves  a  double  alteration 
viz.  first  the  substitution  of  one  word  for  another,  and  then, 
»ver  and  above  this  alteration,  a  new  order  of  the  words) ;  and 
hirdly,  that  saltem,  thus  placed  after  the  aut,  has  the  effect  of 
trongly  and  pathetically  opposing  two  things  (viz.  the  burying 
he  dead  body  and  the  raising  of  a  cenotaph)  which,  differing 
)ut  little  from  each  other,  cannot  with  propriety  be  either 
trongly  or  pathetically  opposed,  while  on  the  other  hand 
lALTEM  placed  in  the  very  position  occupied  at'  present  by 
K)LiTA,  and  thus  becoming  connected,  not,  be  it  observed,  with 
dANDET  HUMO,  but  with  SIT,  scrvcs  .to  plaoc  in  strong  and 
}athetic  contrast  two  things  which  it  is  proper  should  be  placed 
n  strong  and  pathetic  contrast,  viz.  the  perishing  of  the  two 
•riends  together  (in  case  they  both  went  on  the  expedition),  and 
he  surviving  of  one  (if  only  one  went  into  the  danger  and  the 
)ther  did  not),  which  surviving  one  should  perform  the  funeral 
ites  of  the  other,  either  recovering  his  friend's  body  and  bury- 
ng  it  with  the  usual  honours,  or,  if  his  body  could  not  be 
recovered,  raising  a  cenotaph  to  him. 

Saltem. — Not  mandet  iiumo  saltem,  but  sit  saltem  qui 
vf  ANDET  HUMO,  cxactly  as  Apul.  Met  1,  IS  (ed.  Valpy) :  "  super- 
sit  hie  saltern^  qui  miselli  huius  corpus  [sic]  parva  contumulet 
lumo ;"  and  compare  Plant.  Rud.  1.  3,  29  : 

**  Maltem  aliquem  velim,  qui  mihi  ex  his  locis 
aut  yiam^  aut  aemitam  monstret.'* 

Eaptum  pugna. — L  e.  raptum  ex  pugna.*  Compare 
&.mmian.  25.  1 :  *^  infirmatus,  et  ipse  humerum  telo  pallescen- 
bem  morte  propinqua,  Machamaeum  extrahei'e  pugna  viribus 
ealuit  magnis;'*  Ovid,  Uet.  13.  U50 :  ^^rapta  sinu  matris  .  .  . 
nrgo ; "  Id.  Ihat.  6,  kSk  •'  "  et  ciiwm  te,  Melicerta,  rapiV* 


*  See,  however,  12.  265,  where  the  construction  is  very  doubtful. 

(6  ♦ 
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part  wHoh  Nisus  mshes  Euryalus  to  perfonn  to  him,  in  o^ 
of  his  perishing  in  the  dangerous  expedition  he  was  under- 
taking, is  exactly  that  which  Aeneas  performed  to  Deiphobus^ 
6.505: 

'*  tune  egomet  tumulum  Rhoeteo  in  littore  inanem 
constitui,  et  magna  manes  ter  voce  vocavi/* 

For  DECX)RETQUE  8EPULCHR0  comparc  the  epitaph  of  Ennius : 

**  nemo  me  laciymis  decoret^  nee  fun  era  flendo 
fexit ;  •' 

also  6.  217  :  "  efecoraw/que  [pyram]  super  fulgentibus  annis  ;*' 
and  11.24: 

.    .    .     "  egregiaa  animas,  quae  sanguine  nobis 
hanc  patriam  poperere  suo,  decorate  supremis 
muneribus." 

» 

Quae  tb  sola,  fuer,.  hultis  b  matribus  ausa  pbrsequi- 
TUR. — Sola  ausa,  not  sola  persequitub. 


230-245. 

CASTRORUM — AMNEM 


VAR,  LECT.  (vs.  241). 

ET  MOENIA  I  Rofn,y  Pahy  3fed. ;  "In  antiquis  et,"  Pierius.  H fj.  Ill 
Ven.  1470;  Brunck ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt; 
llibb. 

AD  MOENIA  II  A.  Ill  Prino. ;  Horn.  1473 ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  Phil. ;  Heyne  ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. 


VAB,  LECT.  (vs.  244). 

0£8CiTRis  FBIMAM  8T7B  I  Bom,^  PaLy  Med,    II  f .    Ill  Serr.  (obsctbis 
pbimam)  ;  Ven.  1470 ;  Rom.  1478  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  ^N.  Heins, 
(16T0);  Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef .;  Pott, ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn. 
ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Bibb. 
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Vj£JR.  LECT,  (vs.  244). 

MOEN 
TALLIBUS  I  Pal,  (YALLIBYS,  with  YALL  crossed  out,  the  alteration 

being  modem).     Ill  Serv.  (ed.  Lion) ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N. 

H^ins.  (1670) ;   Heyne ;    Bronck ;    Wakef. ;    Wag:n.  (ed  Heyn.,  ed. 

1861) ;  I>ad. ;  Ribb. 


Oastrobum  et  campi  medio  (vs.  230). — In  the  open  space  which 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  camp  ;  and  so  Servius. 

Alacres  (vs.  231). — AgoQy  full  of  their  own  idea, 
AuDiTB  o  MENTiBus  AEQUis  (vs.  234). — See  Bern,  on  "qui- 
ounque  oonlis  haeo  aspicit  aequis,"  vs.  209. 

Bivio  portab  (vs.  238). — Where,  having  gone  out  of  the 
gate,  you  may  go  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  where  just 
outside  the  gate  there  is  a  bivittm,  i.  e.,  a  road  to  the  right  and 
a  road  to  the  left.  At  every  door  opening  into  a  street  or  on  a 
road,  there  is  a  bipium :  you  may  go  either  of  two  ways ;  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  When  you  arrive  at  such  a  position 
by  means  of  a  third  road  the  position  is  no  longer  a  bivium  but 
a  trivium^  the  third  road  being  the  road  by  which  you  have 
arrived.     Compare  Soph.  Oed,  Tyr,  729 : 

Obd.     €8o{'  oKowrtu  trov  to9*,  us  o  Acuos 

Korae'^aytifi  irpot  rpiirAaiS  [in  trivio]  stfuti^irots. 

loc.       9|v5aTO  yap  ravr*,  ovSc  ina  Kif^tufr*  6X«* 

Oed.     kcu  irov  V0'  o  x^P^'  ovros  ov  roS*  r^v  iraBos; 

loc.       ^oMCis  /xcv  1}  71}  KKtii^raij  <rxtCTi}  8'  0807 
cy  ravTo  AcA^oiv  k&to  AauAios  ayu 

£''  Bcissa  autem  via  in  unum  a  Delphis  et  a  Uaulia  coit"  J ;  ibid. 
1S98  (Oedipus  speaking) : 

w  rpus  K€\9v6ot  Kflu  K9Kpvfifji9inij  faitrj 
i  Spv/ios  re  Keu  irrwuwos  w  rpt'wKats  o8oif. 

Intbrrupti  iones  (vs.  239). — "Partim  extincti,"  Cynth. 
Oenet.  ^'  Nulla  est  ignium  frequentia,  nam  multi  imtbrruptl 
h.  e.  extincti,"  Lemaire.  '^  Hie  und  da  ist  nur  noch  eine 
flamme,  wie,  v.  189  :  '  lumina  rara  micant,' "  Thiel.  This  is, 
as  I  think,  all  incorrect.     The  meaning  is,  there  is  here  (viz. 
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IN  Bivio  portab)  a  breach  in  the  ring  -qf  fires  with  which  the 
city  is  surrounded.  Interrupti  iones,  the  fires  are  broken^  there 
is  a  breach  in  the  ring  of  fires,  exactly  as  Tacit.  Hist.  I.  70  : 
" Interruptis  flummum  poDtibus,"  the  bridges  being  broken;  i.e.^ 
breaches  being  m/ide  in  the  bridges ;  Id.  Annal.  3.  SI  :  "pitirima 
per  Italiam  itinera  fraude  mancipum  et  incuria  magistratuum 
tWerrw/;^a  et  impervia."  Interruptus  always  expresses  breach 
of  continuity,  either  with  respect  to  time  or  place.  In  onr  text 
the  breach  is  with  respect  to  place ;  at  verse  88  of  Book  4  it  ia 
with  respect  to  time  :  "pendent  opera  interrupta." 

Si  fortuna  permittitis  uti  (vs.  240): — If  you  pennit  us  to 
take  our  chance.  So  liv.  26.  7 :  "bene gerendae  reifortunam 
datnros  esse  ;"  not  "  occasionem"  (Walker),  i.  e.  opportunity y  to 
succeed  or  do  the  thing  well,  but  a  chance  of  doing  the  thing 
well,  a  chance  of  success. 

QUAESITUM    AENEAN    AD    MOENIA    PALLANTEA    (VS.    241). — 

^^  Pergemus  quAssiruMy  hoc  est  ad  inquisitionem  Aeneae  ad 
Pallanteam  civitatem,"  Donatus.  "  Quaesitum,  ut  guaera- 
musj  Servius ;  and  so  Heyne  (1st  ed.),  Thiel,  Forbiger,  Ladewig^ 
Wagner  {Praest,).  "  Cernetis  affore  quaesftum  a  nobis 
AEXEAM,"  La  Cerda,  Heyne  (2nd  ed.),  Voss,  preceded  by 
Ascensius,  whose  words  are:  "cernetis  aeneam  quai^situm^ 
id  est  investigatnm  a  nobis  (Servius  dicit,  quasi  sit  supinum,  id 
est,  ut  quaeramus)  ad  mobnia  pallantba,  afforb  mox  hic  cum 
spoLiis,  et  hoc  iNGKNTi  CAEDE  PERACTA.  s.  ab  ipso  nobiscum.  I 
agree  with  Ascensius  in  understanding  quaesitum  to  be  the 
participle,  and  with  both  Ascensius  and  Donatus  in  reading 
AD,  (1),  because  either  construction,  permittitis  uti  fortuna 
QUAESITUM,  or  PERMITTITIS  UTI  FORTUNA,  (permittitis)  quaesi- 
tum is  forced  and  awkward — not  to  say  that  in  the  latter  form 
the  coordinate  conjunction  of  permiititis,  first  with  the  infini- 
tive and  then  with  the  supine,  seems  quite  intolerable.  {9)y 
because  (vs.  565)  we  have  the  participle  "  quaesitum "  placed 
exactly  as  here,  in  the  accusative,  before  its  verb,  first  word  in 
the  line  and  sentence,  and  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel. 
Compare  Sil.  1.  7: 

'  **  quaesitttrnque  diu,  qua  tandem  poneret  arce 
terraru^i  Fortuna  caput.*' 
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(8),  because  affore  cernetis  in  the  beginning  of  a  line  and 
at  the  same  time  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  is  too  emphatic  (see 
Bern,  on  2.  247)  to  be  with  propriety  applied  by  the  young 
men  to  themselves.  (4)  because  the  very  word  "afforet,"  in 
the  same  position  in  the  line  is  applied  to  Aeneas,  Aen.  1.  580, 
(5),  because  the  '^  spolia"  and  the  ^*  caedes"  appear  to  have  been 
an  afterthought;  and  if  they  were  not,  were  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  held  out  by  the  young  men  as  an  inducement 
to  the  chiefs  to  permit  them  to  go — nay,  were  so  exceedingly 
unlikely  to  be  the  result  of  their  attempt,  so  sure  on  the  con- 
trary to  bring  niin  and  defeat  on  their  enterprise,  as  to  render 
the  permission  they  sought  little  likely  to  be  granted.  (O) 
because  it  not  only  was  not  silly  of  the  young  men  to  promise 
the  return  of  Aeneas  with  spoils  and  great  slaughter  of  the 
enemy  ("ineptum  erat  promittere,  abnean  mox  cum  sfoliis, 
iNGENTi  caede  peracta,  afforb,"  Wagner),  but  this  was 
precisely  the  mission  which  the  young  men  had  proposed  to 
themselves,  viz.  to  bring  back  Aeneas,  in  order  that  he  might 
relieve  the  camp  from  the  state  of  siege,  which  was  only  to  be 
effected  by  making  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy.  (7)  this 
is  exactly  what  happened  on  the  actual  return  of  Aeneas :  he 
did  make  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy  (see  Book  10,  passim)^ 
and  actually  erected  a  trophy  of  the  spoils  (11.  4,  et  seqq,), 
[H)j  because  mox  hic  cum  spoliis  ingenti  caede  peracta, 
affore  (iws)  cERNETis,  had  not  been  a  proper  apodoais  to 
PERMiTTiTis  QUABsiTUM,  for  the  young  men  might  have  re- 
turned with  spoils,  and  after  great  slaughter,  and  yet  not 
found  Aeneas  nor  even  reached  Pallanteum.  The  proper  apo- 
dosis  and  protasis  would  have  been  permit  U9  to  try  and  we  shall 
tueceedf  permit  ua  to  go  and  we  sImU  arrive;  and  this  is  the 
protasis  and  apodosis  which  Yirgil  has  actually  given  us,  only 
in  still  stronger  form — pei*mit  us  to  tt*y  our  fortune^  and  ye  shall 
see  Aeneas  quaesitum  [actually  sought  and  found)  arrive  and 
relieve  your  camp  with  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy ^  and  haded 
with  spoils.  Permittitis.  QXTAEsiTUM  had  been  the  doubting 
request  of  a  wise  Ulysses  or  Nestor ;  fermittitis  uti  fortuna 
ei  CftBNBTis  QUAESITUM  AFFORE  CUM  SPOLIIS  is  the  Confident 
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demand  and  promise  of  the  dauntless  daring  youths.  (O)  hic 
thus  acquires  a  peculiar  property,  cernetis  affore  bic  abnean, 
qvAEarrxTM  ad^jioenia  pall  ante  a.  (lO)  the  immediately  subse- 
quent expression  of  nos  in  the  clause  nec  nos  via  fallit 
EUNTES  is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  that  not  no%  understood,  but 
AENEAN  is  the  object  of  affore.  Cernetis  affore  abnean, 
NEC  ma  VIA  FALLIT  EUNTES.  (H)  we  havc,  Claud.  MaU. 
Theod.  Cons,  9 :  "  In  mediis  consul  quaesitus  aratris,"  corres- 
ponding exactly  to 

QUAESITUM  AENBAN  AD  MOBNIA  PALLANTEA. 

And  finally,  because  the  participle  passive  of  quaerere  is 
as  frequently,  as  the  supine  is  rarely,  used ;  and  while  the  latter 
has  never  been  even  so  much  as  once  used  by  Yirgil  elsewhere, 
the  former  has  been  used  by  him  no  less  than  seven  times. 

Obscxjris  sub  vallibus  (vs.  244). — "  JViw  in  obscuris  vallibus 
positiy*^  Servius,  Heyne,  Wagner  (1861),  Forbiger.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  meaning.  Obscuris  sub  vallibus  belongs  to 
URBEM,  and  describes  not  the  precise  situation  of  PaUanteum^ 
which  was  on  a  hill  (8.  53),  but  the  direction  in  which  Pallan- 
teum  lay,  as  if  Virgil  had  said  :  e  regione  obscura)*um  vallium. 
So  also  Caes.  Bell,  Oall.  5.  8:  "  Caesar  cursum  non  tenuit,  et 
longius  delatus  aestu,  orta  luce,  sub  sinistra  Britanniam  relictam 
conspexit,"  i.e.  e  regione  sinistra^  or  as  we  say :  on  his  left  hand. 

Vidimus  primam  urbem  (vs.  244). — "  H.  e.  primam  partem 
urbis,"  Servius,  Thiol,  Wagner  {Praest.).  This  is  indeed  the 
literal  translation  of  the  words,  but  by  no  means  expresses  the 
author's  meaning,  which  is  not  that  they  had  had  a  view  of  any 
particular  part  of  the  city,  but  that  they  had  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  city,  had  got  a  peep  of  the  city.  Thus  primam  modifies 
vidimus,  as  SUB  modifies  vallibus,  and  thus  the  account  whioh 
the  young  men  give  of  their  view  of  Pallanteum  is  precisely 
what  it  should  be. 

Venatu  assiduo  (vs.  245).  — "  Dicunt  venatu  assuduo 
spectare  et  ad  urbem,  et  ad  amnem.  Vix  ad  urbem  spectare 
posse  credo,  Semel  urbem  vidisse  suflBciebat,  ut  scirent  ubi 
esset.     In  venatu  videre  poterant,   assiduus  venatus  ad   id 
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non  reqtiiritur,"  Peerlkamp.  Nay,  it  was  precisely  "  assiduns 
venatus"  which  was  necessary  to  bring  the  young  men  within 
view  of  Pallanteum.  It  was  not  so  near  that  they  should  come 
within  view  of  it  the  first  time  they  went  out  to  hunt ;  it  was 
only  in  the  course  of  their  frequent  hunting,  and  going  some- 
times farther  than  at  other  times,  or  in  different  directions,  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  whole  topography  of  the  river, 
that  they  happened  (on  one  occasion  only,  perhaps)  to  come 
within  view  of  the  city.  The  result  of  their  assiduous  hunting 
was  that  they  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  river,  and 
had  even  had  a  distant  view  of  Pallanteum. 

Primam  (vs.  244),  distant  because  the  first  view  of  a  city, 
especially  of  a  city  on  a  hill,  is  naturally,  nay  almost  always, 
a  distant  one. 
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VULTUM     LACRVMIS    ATQUE    ORA     RIGABAT    (vS.    261). So    Sil. 

6.  294 : 

**  iamdudum  vultua  lacrymxs  atque  ora  rigabat 
Serrauus,  mcdioque  viri  sermone  profatur" 

[his  own  (Serranus's)  face]. 

YuLTUM  (Gt.  oiifxuy  o^ii;),  the  looking  or  regarding  part  of 
the  face,  the  look,  the  eyes,  as  contra-distinguished  from  ora, 
the  speaking  part  of  the  face,  the  mouth;  his  eyes  were  wet 
with  tears  which  ran  down  over  his  face.    Compare  12.  70 : 

''  ilium  turbat  amor,  figitque  in  virgine  vuHut;'*'* 

2.  538 : 

•    .     .     "  qui  nati  coram  me  cemere  letum 
£eciati  et  patdoe.  foeda^ti  fumercL  vultua  "  .     . 

[i.e.  }M8t  polluted  the  father*  s  look,  the  father'*  $  eyes^  icith  the  sight 
of  the  son's  death] ;  10.  821  : 

*'  at  yero  ut  vultum  vidit  morientis  et  ora^ 
orm  modis  Anchisiades  pallentia  miris  " 
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(where  vultus  and  or  a  are  nnited  again,  the  eyes  and  the 
mouth  heing  not  o^l7  the  most  expressive  parte  of  the  face,  but 
the  parts  most  changed  by  the  approach  of  death) ;  1.  259 : 

''  vuUu  quo  caelum  tempestatesque  serenat '' 

[not  tvith  the  countenance  with  which  he  serenes,  but  tctth  the  look 
of  the  eyeSj  with  which  he  serenes']  ;  1.  714 :  "  flagrantesque  dei 
rultus^*  [not  the  flowing  countenance,  Le.  flushed  face  or  counte- 
nance  of  the  god,  but  the  glowing  expression  of  the  god^s  eyes'], 

PULCHERRIMA   PRIMUM    DI    MORESQUE    DABUNT   VESTRI    (w. 

253-4).— See  1.  607. 

QUAECUNQUE  MlHI   FORTI^NA    FIDESQtJE  EST  IX  VESTRIS  PONO 

GREMiis  (vv.  260-261). — "  Quidquid  casu,  quidquid  cansiiio  egero, 
Tohis  committanu  Nam  per  *fidem*  consilia  significat;  per 
*  fortunam'  opes,  impenum,  et  cuiuslihet  ret  possibilitatem.  [Alii 
sic  tradunt :  fortuna,  ut  possit,  fides,  ut  velit  promissa  per- 
solvere.  Alii  ita :  quantum  habeo  fortunae  in  vestris  pono  aREMUBy 
doque  fidem,  me  ita  animatum  esse,  et  sic  sentire;  mihi  iuquit 
habeo  coniunctam  fortunam  et  fidem.  Nam  cum  volumus  osten- 
dere  quantum  in  nostra  sit  potestate,  dioimus /or/wnam  etfidenw 
Fortuna  de  nostris  est  possessionibus,  fides,  quantum  nobis  cre- 
ditur  ab  inimiois],"  Servius  (ed.  Lion).  These  numerous 
attempts  at  explanation  show  how  difficult  to  be  explained  the 
passage  was  even  in  the  time  of  Servius.  The  true  meanings 
different  from  all  the  others,  is,  however,  to  be  made  out  from 
a  comparison  of  our  author  with  himself,  regard  being  had  to 
the  Boman  ethics.  Let  us  refer  then  to  the  very  similar  case 
of  Evander,  8.  572,  parting  from  his  son  Pallas.  Evander 
parts  with  his  son,  hoping,  trusting,  believing  that  the  gods 
will  keep  him  safe,  but  fearing  at  the  same  time  that  some  beul 
accident  may  happen  him,  and  he  may  never  see  him  again : 

.     .     .     **8i  numina  vestra 
incolumem  Pallanta  mihi,  si  fata  reserrant, 


sin  aliquem  infandum  casum,  Fortuna,  miuaiis/'  &c. 

This  belief  and  hope  of  Evander  corresponds  to  the  fides  of 
Ascanius,  that  the  young  men's  enterprise  would  be  crowned 
with  success,  and  his  apprehension  that  some  unlucky  ohano^ 
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might  possibly  interfere,  corresponds  to  Asoanius's  fortuna, 
with  this  difFerenoe  only  (a  difference  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  different  ages  of  the  persons  and  the  different  ultimate 
results),  that  Evander's  fear  is  strong,  and  his  faith  or  hope 
weak,  while  Ascaniiis's  fear  is  weak,  and  his  faith  or  hope 
strong;  and  accordingly,  while  Evander  dwells  with  emphasis  on 
his  fears,  and  is  at  last  wholly  overpowered,  Ascanius  scarcely 
at  all  alludes  to  them,  and  only  in  the  single  word  fortuna^ 
and  dismisses  the  young  men  with  confidence  and  joy,  ^'  Go  :  I 
trust  the  recovery  of  my  parents  to  you ;  go  and  take  with  you 
my  (good)  fortune,  that  (good)  fortune  without  which  ^very 
enterprise  is  vain ;  and  my  faith  and  hope,  that  faith  and  hope 
which  I  have  in  the  goodness  and  providence  of  the  gods,  and 
which  inspire  me  with  t^e  feeling  that  you  will  succeed." 
This  mixture  of  faith  or  hope  in  the  future,  joined  with  fear, 
belongs  to  all  ages  and  all  religions,  and,  I  believe,  to  all 
men.  We  fmd  fat  urn  and  fortinia  joined  by  Evander,  not  only 
on  the  above  cited  occasion,  but  again,  vs.  333,  where  he  informs 
Aeneas  that  it  was  not  Fate  only,  but  omnipotent  Fortune  also, 
which  had  placed  him  on  the  Tiber — 

**  mc  pulaum  patria,  pelagiqiie  oxtrema  sequentem 
Fortuna  omnipotens  et  ineluctabile  Fatum 
his  posuero  loci«;** 

and  a  little  previously  (vs.  127)  Aeneas  himself  is  brought,  not 
by  Fate  only,  but  by  Fortime,  too,  to  this  same  Evander  ("  cui 
me  Fortuna  precari,"  &c.) .  Numerous  other  instances  of  the 
same  kind  might  be  cited,  if  these  were  not  sufficient  to  show 
that  this  junction  of  fortuna  and  fides,  this  junction  of  mere 
ohance  with  rational  probability,  is  sanctioned  by  the  frequent, 
though  still  more  incongruous  junction  of  mere  chance  with 
fixed  inevitable  fate — a  junction  in  which,  after  all,  there  is  no 
contradiction,  because  that  which  is  fated  and  inevitable  alwaya 
appean  to  him  who  is  ignorant  of  the  necessary  connexion  of 
events  to  be  the  work  or  result  of  mere  chance. 
For  the  fides  of  our  text  compare  2.  162 : 

«  ornnis  »pe8  Danaum  et  toe^M^fithma  belli 
Palladia  auziliia  semper  stetit." 
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In  vestris  pono  grbmiis. — I.e.  in  cesira  pmio  iutela.  Com- 
pare Suet.  Vesp.  5:  '^  quandoque  proculoatam  desertamque 
rempublicam  civili  aliqua  perturbatione  in  tutelam  eius  ao 
velut  in  gremium  deventuram." 

Obtestor,  quaecumque  mihi  fortuna  fidesqub  est  in 
vestris  pono  gremiis,  revocate  parentbm  (vv.  260,  261). 

Not  OBTESTOR,   QUAECUNQUB,  but  OBTESTOR,   REVOCATE,  aS  if  he 

had  said :  obtestor,  revocate  vos  parentem,  cm,  in  quot-um 
OREMiis  pono  quamcunque  tneam  fortuiiam  fidmnque.  Yoss  sajs 
nothing  about  the  passage,  but  at  10.  107,  observes :  ^' Ahnlich 
ist,  9.  260." 

Revocate  parentem  (vs.  260),  theme ;  reddite  conspeo- 
tum,  variation.  Conspectum  is  not  the  participle,  but  the  sub- 
stantive :  conspectum  eiuSy  as  6.  108 : 

'*  ire  ad  eottspeetum  cari  genitoris  et  or& 
oontingat.*' 

Et  tripodas  geminos  auri  duo  magna  talenta  (vs.  265). — 
Heyne  questions  whether  auri  belongs  to  tripodas  or  to 
talenta,  and  deoides  in  favour  of  talenta.  The  question  is  ' 
not  of  much  moment,  and  is  perhaps  not  to  be  decided,  except 
by  guess,  inasmuch  as  no  reliance  whatever  is  on  any  occasion 
to  be  placed  on  the  punctuation  of  MSS.  From  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  auri  would  seem  to  belong  better  to  talenta,  inas- 
much as  tripods  were  less  likely  to  be  of  gold.  Servius, 
however,  treats  of  duo  magna  talenta,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  auri. 

CrATERA    antiquum    QUEM   DAT    SIDONIA   DIDO    (vS.    266). 

**Promittit  omnia  duplicia,  bina  pocula,  tripodas  geminos, 
DUO  TALENTA,  xmum  uempc  Niso,  alterum  Euryalo.  In  tali 
-divisione  locus  esse  non  potest  tini  crateriy^  Peerlkamp.  Why 
not  ? — why  not  the  single  crater  to  Euryalus,  counterpoise  to  the 
the  single  horse  for  Nisus  ? 

Dat  =  dabaty  exactly  as  liiwoi^  Eurip.  Med.  950  (ed. 
Porson)  (Medea,  speaking  of  the  presents  she  intends  for 
Olauce): 


I 
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and  as  "  eduoat,  10.  517  : 

.     .     .     **  Sulmone  creatos 
quatuor  hie  iuyenes,  totidem  quos  edueat  IJfens  ;** 

and  "  dat,"  172 : 

**  magna  tropaea  fenint,  quos  dat  tua  doztera  leto  ;*' 

and  "mittit"  and  "dat,"  9.  359  : 

"  Euryalus  phaleras  Ramnetis  ct  aurea  buUii 
cingula,  Tiburti  Remulo  ditissimus  olim 
quae  mittit  dona,  ho»pitio  cum  iungeret  absens, 
Caediciis  ;  ille  suo  moriens  dat  habere  nepoti.*' 

According  to  the  theory  of  Kone,  Sprache  der  JRomischen 
Epiker^  p.  184,  Yirgil  has  used  the  present  for  the  past  time  on 
occasions,  not  of  choice,  or  for  the  soke  of  a  better  expression, 
but  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  metre.  The  theory  is 
altogether  erroneous.  The  present  tense  is  used  in  these  re- 
lations of  past  acts,  exactly  as  it  is  used  in  the  common  course 
of  the  narrative,  very  many — nay,  most — of  the  acts  of  which 
are  described  in  the  present  time,  although  the  entire  narrative 
is  of  events  long  since  past.  To  make  my  meaning  clearer  by 
an  example,  dat  is  here  used  of  a  present  formerly  made  by 
Dido,  and  "mittit,"  vs.  361,  of  a  present  formerly  made  by 
Caedicus,  and  StSaxrii;,  Eurip.  Med.  951y  of  a  present  formerly 
made  by  HX£oc»  not  on  account  of  any  particular  difficulty  there 
was  to  say  dabafy  or  dedit,  or  dederaty  but  in  order  to  place  the 
act  more  immediately  under  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  and  exactly 
as,  vs.  364,  "rapit "  and  "  aptat"  are  used  of  the  same  present 
of  Caedicus,  although  the  acts  described  by  "rapit"  and 
"aptat"  were  acts  past  long  ages  before  the  time  in  which 
Yirgil  wrote.  In  other  words,  the  presents  made  by  Dido  and 
Caedicus  and  HXioc  are  made  in  the  presence  of  the  reader 
with  the  same  licence  with  which  Caedicus's  present  is  appro- 
priated by  Euryalns  in  the  presence  of  the  reader.  The  reader 
who  has  no  objection  to  be  transported  back  in  imagination  to 
the  time  of  the  appropriation  by  Euryalus  need  not  make  much 
objection  to  being  transported  back  to  the  previous  adventures 
of  the  appropriated  objects. 
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I  AM   PECTORE  TOTO   ACCIPIO,  ET  COM  ITEM  CASUS  COMPLBCTOR 

IN  OMNEs  (w.  296-7),  theme;  nulla  meis  .sine  te  quaeretur 
GLORIA  REBUS,  first  Variation ;  seu  pacem,  seu  bella  geram, 
TiBi  maxima  rerum  verborumque  fides,  second  yariatipn. 

TiBI   MAXIMA  RERUM  VERBORUMQUE    FIDES    (w.  279-80). 

Berum,  sc.  mearum;  verborum,  so.  meonim,  Ascanius  promises 
to  treat  Enryalus  exactly  as  -Achilles  tells  Ulysses  he,  Achilles, 
will  not  treat  Agamemnon,  Hom.  //.  9.  SHU  .* 

Me  nulla  dies  tam  fortibus  ausis  dissimilem  arguerit  : 

TANTUM  FORTUKA  SECUNDA  HAUD  ADVERSA  CADAT  (w.  281-8). — 

The  Virgilian  student  is  no  doubt  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of 
commentators,  not  merely  concerning  the  sense,  but  concerning 
the  reading  of  this  passage — is  no  doubt  aware  that  while  some 
commentators,  ex.  gr.  Heyne  and  Ribbeck^  follow  Sefvius  in  his 
reading  aut,  and  his  interpretation :  "  Ab  hoc  officio  et  ab  hao 
Audaoia  accessu  temporis  inferior  non  probabor,  qualiscunque 
fortuna  comitetur;"  others,  car.  gr.  Thiel,  Voss,  and  Conington, 
adopt  the  reading  of  the  three  first-class  MSS.,  Medicean, 
Palatine,  and  Roman,  via.  haud  or  haut  (as  testified  not  only 
by  the  respective  editors  of  those  MSS.,  but  by  Ribbeck,  for 
this  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  I  have  myself  made  no 
collation  of  the  MSS.),  and  understand  the  sense  to  be :  "  Let 
but  fortune  be  prosperous,  not  adverse,*'  Conington ; 

.  .  .  '^  nur  fulle  zu  glucklichem  aiisgang, 
nicht  ab  wending,  das  loos."  (Voss.) 

"  Er  verspricht  nehmlich  tam  fortibus  ausis  nie  unwiirdig  za 
handeln.  Da  erinnern  ihn  eben  die  fortia  facta  selbst  an  die 
nothwendige  bedingung,  die  er  zugleich  als  wunsch  aufstellt : 
wenn  anders  das  gliiok  der  ausfiihrung  gunstig  ist,"  Thiel. 
Nay,  the  Virgilian  student  may  have  gone  so  far  as  to  turn 
his  back  on  Servius  and  those  who,  with  Servius,  reading  aut, 
understand  Euryalus  to  thank  Ascanius  for  the  honour  he  has 
conferred  on  him,  viz.  that  of  being  from  thenceforward  his 
*^  comes,"  whether  in  peace  or  war,  and  to  pledge  himself  to  the 
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young  prinoe  to  be  always  in  that  capadity,  as  daritig  and.  uii- 
daunted  as  he  was  that  nighty  no  matter  whether  fortune 
favoured  him  that  night  or  not;  in  other  words^  no  matter 
whether  he  perished  in  that  night's  enterprise  or  not;  may 
have  adopted  the  reading  of  the  three  first-olass  MSS.,  yijs.  havd 
or  HATJTy  aiid  may  understand  Euryalus  to  say :  '^  Let  only 
fortune  be  favourable  to  me  this  night — favourable,  whicli  I 
hardly  hope,  and  not  adverse — and  I  shall  ever  be  as  jonr.com^^^ 
no  less  daring  and  undaunted  than  I  am  this  moment."  If.  the 
Yirgilian  student  has  gone  so  far,  if  such  has  been  the  outcome 
of  his  meditation  on  this  passage,  I  congratulate  him,  am  entirely 
with  him,  and  doubt  not  but  every  one  of  my  readers  will  be 
with  him  also,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  was  only  in  case  of 
foxtuiie  being  favourable,  not  adverse,  secunda  haud  ADVEasA, 
to  Euryalus  that  night,  that:there  was  any  possibility  of  Euryalus 
being  the  future  "  comes"  of  Ascanius.    The  whole  passage  has 

•       •       • 

been  imitated  by  Synmiachus,  writing  to  Ausonius,  Epist,  1,2^: 
^'  nee  unquam  dissimilem  soriptis  talibus  dies  arguerit,  tantum 
fortuna  munifica  prosperorum,  secundat  optata.'' 
Tantum  (vs.  282).— Compare  Ovid,  -Trist.  1. 101 : 


**  tantum  ne  noceas  dum  vis  prodesse  videto. 


»» 


294. 

ATQUE  ANIMUM  PATRIAE  STRINXIT  PIETATIS  IMAGO 


^' Conscientia  ac  cogitatio,  adeoque  imago  pietatis  suae  in 
patrem  Aeneam  (Aeneaeque  in  ipsum  pietatis,"  "Wagner,  1361): 
''  acriter  pungit  animum  Aicanii  exemplo  pietatis  in  Euryalo 
erga  matrem  percepto,"  Heyne,  Wagner  (1861).  On  which 
interpretation  Peerlkamp  observes  :  "  Imago  pietatis,  pro  cogi- 
tationCf  ita  posita,  Latinum  non  est ;  nee,,  si  esset,  satis  cdnvenit. 
.  •  .  Non  cogitamus  aut  deliberamus  in  tali  caussa  sed  agimus, 
Pietas  Ascanii  iam  in  lacry mis  se  aperuit :  cogitatio  amoris  parum 
est,"  and,  not  able  himself  to  propose  a  better,  expunges  the 
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line.  I  disagree  with  Peerlkamp  both  on  the  neoeesity  for 
expunging  the  line,  and  in  the  dictum  '^  imago  piktatib  pro 
cogitatione^  ita  pofiita,  Latinum  non  est."  Imago  is  Latin  for 
eogitatio^  if  not  in  the  sense  of  thinking  or  mecUtaiian^  at  least  in 
the  sense  of  thought  or  idea;  represents  preoiselj  the  Platonio 
notion,  that  a  thought,  or,  as  we  say,  an  idea,  is  an  image  or  pio- 
ture  of  the  object  which  excites  or  calls  it  forth.  Compare  Liocke, 
E$my:  "  Th» pictures  in  our  mind  are  laid  in  fading  colours;'' 
Gic.  Fin.  1,  6:  ^^Inuigines,  quae  idola  nominant,  quorum  in- 
cursione  non  solum  videamus  sed  etiam  cogitemus;^^  JjL,  Acad, 
k.  UO:  ^^  Imagines  extrinsecus  in  animos  nostros  per  corpus 
irrumpere.''  For  examples  of  the  use  of  imago  in  this  sense, 
▼iz.  that  of  €cSaiXov,  or  idea^  see  Ovid,  Met,  I.  75U  (Epaphns 
to  Phaethon) :  '*es  tumidus  genitoris  imagine  falsi"  [with  the 
idea  of].  Ibid,  6.  685  (of  Procne) : 

.     .    .     **  scd  fasque  nefasque 
confusura  ruit,  poenaeque  in  imoffine  tota  est'* 

[is  entirely  wrapt  up  in  the  idea  of  punishment]  ;  Ibid,  8.  95 : 

•    •    .    *' Minos  porrectarefugit, 
turbatusque  novi  respondit  imagine  facti" 

[with  the  idea  of]  ;  Ibid.  11.  ^37 : 

**  aequora  me  terrent,  et  ponti  tristis  intago^^ 

[the  sad  idea  of  the  sea]  ;  Id.  Fast,  2,  753  (Lucretia  speaking) : 

'*  mens  abit,  et  morior,  quoties  pugnantis  itnago 
me  subit :  et  gelidum  pectora  frigus  habet" 

[the  idea  of  him  fighting  occurs  to  me].  Tacit.  Hist.  U-  ^^' 
"Horret  animus  tanti  flagitii  imagine^^  [the  mind  shudders  at 
the  idea  of  so  great  flagitiousness].  Plin.  Ep,  7.  5 :  "  Magnam 
partem  noctium  in  imagine  tua  vigil  exigo  "  [in  the  idea  of  jou, 
in  thinking  of  you,  in  imagining  you].  Virgil  himself,  Aeiu 
2.  560 : 

•  .  .  ^*  suhut  c&ri  fftnitoris  imago 
ut  regem  aequaevum  crudeli  vulnero  yidi 
▼itam  exhalantem** 

(where  '*  genitoris  imago "  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  image 
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or  picture  in  the  mind,  idea,  viz.  of  Anohises) .  AlsOf  especially, 
Caesar's  directions  to  his  soldiers  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Luoan,  7.  320 : 

'*  Bed  dum  tela  micant,  non  vos  pietatit  imago 
ulla,  nee  adversa  conspecti  fronte  parentea 
commoyeant ;  vultus  gladio  turbato  verendos,** 

where  "imago"  is  the  image  or  picture  neither  of  any  object 
present  before  the  eyes  of  Caesar's  soldiers,  nor  of  anything 
which  had  previously  taken  place  and  was  brought  back  to  their 
minds  by  memory,  but  the  notion,  thought,  or  idea  (of  tender- 
ness, "pietatis")  which  would  naturally  arise  in  their  minds 
when  they  saw  their  parents  standing  in  the  hostile  ranks. 
"  You  are  not,"  says  Caesar,  "  to  give  way  to  any  such  notion, 
thought,  or  idea,  but  strike  at  once  at  their  very  faces:" 
"  vultus  gladio  turbate  verendos'* — and  Aen.  IS.  560  (where 
see  Bem.) : 

'*  continuo  pugnoe  accendit  maioris  imago t** 

where  "imago"  is  the  image  or  picture  neither  of  any  object 
present  before  the  eyes  of  Aeneas,  nor  of  anything  which  had 
previously  taken  place  and  was  brought  back  to  his  mind  by  the 
power  of  recollection,  but  the  image  or  picture  which  Aeneas 
formed  to  himself  of  the  greater  fight  which  was  yet  to  take 
place,  of  that  greater  fight  of  which  he  had  just  received  the 
suggestion  from  Venus,  exactly  as  in  our  text  (and  at  verse  824 
of  the  tenth  Book).  Imago  pietatis  is  not  the  image  or  picture 
of  any  pietas  exhibited  either  now  or  previously  by  Euryalus 
or  Lausus,  but  the  image  or  picture  which  in  the  one  case 
Ascanius,  and  in  the  other  case  Aeneas,  forms  to  himself  of  the 
dbtress  of  the  parent,  whose  amiable  and  beloved  son,  in  the 
prime  of  youth  and  vigour,  has  met  a  violent  death;  that 
image  or  picture  in  the  mind  with  which  even  Herod  himself  is 
described  by  the  Pseudo-Egesippus  [de  Excid,  HievosoL  1.  SO)  to 
have  been  so  strongly  struck  as  to  have  interceded  with  a  parent 
still  more  barbarous  than  himself,  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  seven 
children  he  was  immolating :  "  Nullus  pietati  locus :  quinetiam 
volens  Herodes  plerosque  eripere  neci,  atque  ad  se  confugiendi 
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fiduoiam  dare,  avertit  magis :  ita  ut  nullus  voluntarius  Herodi 
adiungeretur,  et  si  qui  adigebantur,  mortem  praeferrent  captivi* 
tati.  Denique  unus  de  senioribus,  cui  septem  filii  uxorque 
adessent,  quorum  saluti  consulere  posset,  omnes  eos  tali  oocidit 
modo.  Singulos  quosque  progredi  iubens,  ipse  in  ingreesu 
stetit  et  procedentem  de  filiis  interficiebat.  Despioiens  Herodes 
tarn  triste  f acinus  ac  miserabile,  patertia  perstrictuB  necessitudiuc 
r=  patemae  perstriotus  imagine  necessitudinis]  areebat  manu,  et 
verbis  rogabat  ut  parceret  liberis,  impunitatem  pollieens:  at 
ille  baud  quaquam  uUis  inflexus  vocibus,  atque  insuper  regi 
convitiatus,  supra  mios  etiam  uxorem  peremit,  praecipitatis  ex 
alto  cadaveribus  filiorum,  ad  ultimum  semetipsum  in  profundum 
praecipitem  dedit." 

Ascanius  mentally  apostrophizes  the  absent  parent  of  Eury- 
alus  in  the  self-same  strain  in  which  Aeneas  verbally  apostro- 
phizes the  absent  parent  of  Pallas,  11.  63 : 

'*  infelix,  nati  funus  crudele  videbis.*' 

It  is  precisely  in  this  sense,  viz.  that  of  €(Sa>Xoi;  or  ideay  I 
hold  IMAGO  to  be  used  in  our  text,  and  so  far  I  do  not  differ 
very  widely  from  Heyne  and  Wagner.  But  I  entirely  disagree 
with  those  commentators  in  the  remainder  of  the  gloss.  In  the 
first  place,  Euryalus  has  afforded  no  example  of  filial  affection 
or  duty  towards  his  mother.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  desei-ted 
her,  and  without  so  much  as  asking  her  permission,  or  even 
taking  leave  of  her,  has  transferred  the  care  of  her  to  othei*s, 
and  set  out  on  an  expedition  from  which  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  he  will  never  retmn.  How  is  it  possible  that 
Ascanius  should  regard  this  conduct  as  an  example  of  that  first 
of  all  duties  and  charities,  filial  affection  ("  exemplo  pietatis  in 
Euryalo  erga  matrem  percepto ")  ?  If  Sir  Walter  Soott, 
writing  in  an  age  and  country  in  which  so  much  less  store  is 
laid  by  filial  affection  than  was  laid  by  that  virtue,  that  duty, 
in  ancient  Eome,  reprobates  in  the  indignant  language  of  out- 
raged morality,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  conduct  towards  his  mother 
(Scott,  Life  of  J.  Drydcn,  §  6 :  "  It  is  well  that  our  admiration 
is  qualified  by  narrations  so  monstrous,  as  his  [St  Franois 
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Xavier's]  aotuallj  restoring  the  dead  to  life ;  so  profane,  as  the 
inference  concerning  the  sweating  crucifix;  so  trivial  and 
absurd,  as  a  crab's  fishing  up  Xavier's  cross,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  sea ;  and,  to  conclude,  so  shocking  to  humanity,  as  the 
account  of  the  saint  passing  by  the  house  of  his  ancestors,  the 
abode  of  his  aged  mother,  on  his  road  to  leave  Europe  for  ever, 
and  conceiving  he  did  God  good  service  in  denying  himself  the 
melancholy  consolation  of  a  last  farewell"),  bour  is  it  possible 
that  this  so  similar  conduct  of  Euryalus  can  have  been  put 
forward  by  an  ancient  Eoman  as  an  example  of  filial  affection  ? 
Euryalus  l9  moved  by  love  of  fame  ("  magiio  laudum  percussus 
amore;" 

**  istuin 
qui  vita  bene  crcdat  emi,  quo  tendis,  honorem  '*) ; 

by  friendship  ("solum  te  in  tanta  pericula  mittam?");  by  a 
spirit  of  daring  and  love  of  adventure 

C'  Xon  ita  me  genitor,  bdlis  assuetus  Opheltes, 
Argolicum  terrorem  inter  Troiaeque  labores 
sublatum  erudiit  '*) ; 

by  patriotism,  if  you  please 

('*  ncc  tecum  talia  gessi, 
magnanimum  Aenean  et  fata  extrema  i^ccutus*') ; 

but  he  is  not  moved  by  filial  affection.  So  little  has  that 
motive  to  do  with  his  conduct,  that  he  never  even  so  much  as 
thinks  of  his  mother  till  reminded  of  her  by  Nisus : 

''  neu  matri  miterae  tanti  dm  causa  doloris, 
quae  te  sola,  puer,  multis  e  matribus  ausa 
persequitur,  magni  nee  mocnia  curat  Acestae." 

Only  when  he  is  thus  reminded  of  his  mother,  of  her  who,  in 
order  to  be  with  him,  had  turned  her  back  upon  the  safe  and 
quiet  home  of  Acestes,  and  whom  he  now  deserts,  in  order  to 
accompany  his  friend  on  a  most  perilous  adventure,  does  he 
think  of  reconmiending  her  to  the  care  of  Ascanius.  No,  no ; 
a  Boman,  and  especially  a  Eoman  poet  of  the  Augustan  age, 
and,  above  all  Roman  poets  of  whatever  age,  Virgil,  knew  too 
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well  wherein  filial  affection  and  duty  consist  to  make  this  great 
mistake.  Euryalus  is  not  put  forward  as  an  example  of  filial 
affection,  neither  does  Ascanius  take  him  as  such.  The  "  pie- 
tas,"  the  thought  or  idea  (imago)  of  which  came  across 
(strikxit)  the  mind  of  Ascanius,  was  the  pietas,  the  natural 
affection  of  the  parent  for  the  child,  his  heart  bled  for  the 
mother : 

Qr  AH  MISEBAM  TENUIT  NON  ILIA  TSLLVB 
MECUM  BXOBDBNTBM,  VOK  MOSNIA  RBOIS  ACB8TAB. 
BANC  BOO  NUNC  lONAKAM  HVIU8  QUODCUKQVB  PBKICLI  BST, 
INQUB  8ALUTATAM  LIXQUO  ;    KOX  ET  TUA  TESTIS 
DEXTERAi  QUOD  NEQVEAM  LACRIMA8  PERFERKE  PARENTIS. 
AT  TU,  ORO,  SOLARE  INOPEM,  ET  SUCCURRB  RELICTAB  : 
BANC  8INB  MB  8PEM  FBRRE  TUX  :    AUDENTIOR  IBO 
IN  CASUS  0MNE8. 


97 


The  disconsolate,  forlorn  situation  It  iras  of  this  '^nops 
and  "relicta"  [compare  the  original  after  which  Euryalus*s 
desertion  of  his  mother  has  been  drawn,  viz.  Jason's  desertion 
of  his  parents,  and  especially  of  his  mother  Alcimede,  Apollon. 
Ehod.  1.251: 

li(i\ri  A\Kifitlirif  icai  aot  Ktucov  o<|/€  ircp,  efxirris 
TjAutfcv,  ow8'  cTcA.eo'a'as  €ir*  ay\airi  fiioroio. 
Aiffoty  av  /x€ya  Zt}  ri  Zvffafiuopos'  t;tc  oi  rjtv 
fithrtpovj  ei  roirapoiBtv  tvi  Kripet<r<riv  eKvaOtis 
VfioOi  yaiTis  K€ito  Koucay  cri  vrjis  a($\uv' 


ffBri  Bt  Zfxwfs  T€  iroXcts  Bfiooai  t'  aytpovro' 
tir\ri]p  f  afx<p*  axnov  fiffioArf/xfyri'  o^v  8*  cKaarriy 
Bvyty  axos*  ffvv  8c  <r<pi  xarrip  o\o<^  vwo  yr^ptf 
tyrvxas  ty  A€x««<»'<»'»  foAvi|^o/i€Vos  yoaaffKty. 
avrap  o  ruy  fity  ciretra   Kartirprjvyey  ayiai 
6ap(Tvywyj  b/xuxaffi  8*  aprjia  tcwxc*  atip€iy 
TTfippaSty'  01  8e  <riya  Korri^fts  rjtipovro' 
/^V^VP  5*  uis  ra  xputr   cirexcvaro  mjx**  ^cuZiy 
«5  ex€TO  fcA.aiovo''  aZiyiartpoVf  tjwtc  Kovpri 
oioBfy  atriraffKifS  iroKtrjy  rpo<poy  afii^iirtffovffa 
fjLvp^rai'  ]7  ovK  €t<riy  tr  aWoi  KriitfioyritSt 
oAA'  wo  fiTjrpvtjf  fiioToy  fiapvy  lyTiyAaffi* 
Kai  c  ytoy  voKttffcriy  oytiZttriy  €(TTv<f>t\i^(y 
rp  8f  t'  oZvpofifyp  8c8cTai  Ktap  tyZoOty  arp, 
01/8'  €X«i  €Kip\v^ai  roffffoy  yoov  ocrcov  o/)«x^*** 
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wf  aSiPOP  K\€UtaKtP  €0¥  iraiB'  ayKas  cxovcra 
AAKi/ncSif,  KM  roioy  twos  ^aro  Kfi^offuy^ffiPm 
CUT  oipt\op  fcciy*  Vf^Mp,  or*  t^tiwovros  axovaa 
litt\7i  tyw  IIcAiao  kokiip  /ScuriAi^or  tiptr/iTiPf 
avriK*  airo  ^vx^*^  /AtBtfitPf  Ktiitfp  rt  KaBtffBatf 
o^p*  avTos  fit  Ttjiifi  <pi\eus  rapx^ao  x^?^*^i 
TMKPoy  tfiop'    TO  yap  oioy  trfP  cri  \otwop  ccX8i»p 
c«r  atOtP'  oXAa  8(  irtuna  iroAoi  Optirrripia  irtcrfff 
pvv  yt  fAtp  71  Towapo^tp  Ax^uiaiffffftp  ayi|Ti| 
9ficais  owws  KfPtoifft  \t\titifOfiat  tv  fityapoiffi 
otio  rroB^  fiiPvBovoa  Bvireififiopos,  y  ciri  froWriP 
aykdiriP  fccu  kv9os  txoP  frapoSf  y  ciri  fiovp^ 
fitrpriP  icptorov  tXvffa  Ktu  vffTarop'  c{oxa  yetp  /not 
EiAci0via  Bta  rroKtos  tfxtyript  roKoio* 
mfiot  tfiris  arris,  ro  /itp  ov9*  oaop  ovd*  §»  optip^ 
mffafiriPf  ct  ^pt^os  t/ioi  kcucop  tafftr*  ccAv(af • 
MS  rjyt  ffrtvaxoiMTa  Kipuptro*  roi  8c  yvpoucts 
afAipiiroKoi  yoaoffKOP  cirurTaSoy*] 

and  not  the  tender  meroies  of  the  son,  who  was  the  sole 
oooasion  of  her  being  thus  ^^inops"  and  ''relieta/'  iRrlilch 
moved  the  Trojans,  and  especially  Ascanius, 

(PEKCUSBA.  UENTB  DEDBUE 
DAKDANIDAB  LAC&IMA8 ;   ANTE  0MNE8  PULCHBU  lULUS), 

and  raised  in  the  mind  of  the  latter  the  reflection  (observe  how 
accurately  the  word  which  thus  presents  itself  unbidden  answers 
to  imago),  hoio  dear  a  child  is  to  a  parent  f 

ATQUE  ANIMUM  PATRIAE  8TRINXIT  PIETATI8  IMAGO, 

the  very  reflection  which  should  naturally  be  produced  by  the 
appeal  of  Euryalus ;  the  very  reflection  which  should  be  the 
first  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  Ascanius,  himself  the  son  of  so 
good  and  kind  (piua)  a  parent,  a  parent,  too,  separated  from  him 
at  that  very  moment  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances ;  the 
very  reflection  which  so  happily  informs  the  reader,  just  before 
Ascanius  begins  to  speak,  that  the  words  of  Euryalus  have  not 
been  in  vain,  that  they  have  succeeded  in  exciting  in  the  mind 
of  the  young  prince  the  tenderest  sympathy  for  the  forlorn 
mother,  and  that  he  will  do  for  her  all  that  he  is  asked  to  do, 
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and  even  more;  to  whioh  efFeot  he  pledges  himself  on  the 
instant,  and  in  the  very  next  line : 

8P0NDE0  DIGNA  TriS  INOENTIBUS  OMNIA  OOBPTIS.  . 
NAMQUB  KKIT  IBTA  MIHI  OENETBIX  NOMBNQUB  CBBUSAB 
SOLUM  DBFTJBKIT, 

a  pledge  and  promise,  it  will  be  observed,  to  which  Euryalus's 
claim  is  not,  as  it  ought  not  to  be,  his  affection  for  lus  mother, 
but  his  great  desert  in  sacrificing,  primarily,  himself,  and 
secondarily,  his  mother,  on  the  altar  of  the  public  weal, 

(SPONDEO  DION  A  TUIS  IKOENTIBUS  OMNIA  COEPTls). 

Yet  this  line,  so  necessary  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  effect  of 
Euryalus's  address  to  Ascanius,  so  necessary  to  explain  what  it 
was  that  struck  the  minds  of  all  hearers  (fercussa  mente)  to 

• 

such  a  degree,  that  they  even  wept  (dedere  lacrimas),  and 
most  of  all  Ascanius  (ante  omnes  pulcher  iulus)  ;  this  line, 
80  pregnant  of  moral  sentiment,  is  expunged  by  Peerlkamp. 
And  why  P  Because,  in  common  with  the  other  commentators, 
he  neither  imderstood  the  line,  nor  the  bearing  of  the  line,  on 
the  passage.  Hear  himself :  '*  Motus  est  ante  omnes  Ascanius, 
lacrimas  fundit.  Quis  cum  movit  ?  Euryalus.  Quare  ?  Quia 
tam  pius  erat  erga  matrem.  Pietas  eum  movit.  Imo  ipsa 
IMAGO  pietatis  quam  .  .  .  suis  ooulis  cemebat.  Vides,  si 
Virgilius  hunc  versum  fecisset,  eum  fuisse  scripturum: 

maternaeque  animvm  strinxit  pietatis  imago. 

Quare  credo  hue  esse  translatum  ex  10.  824."  Virgilian 
students  will,  I  think,  not  be  very  willing  to  expimge  either 
this  or  any  other  line  of  Virgil,  at  the  instance  of  a  critic  who 
does  not  even  know  the  meaning  of  the  very  line  he  has  himself 
composed,  "Matemae  pietatis"  not  only  not  meaning  the 
affection  of  Euryalus  ./or  his  mother,  but  actually  meaning  the 
very  opposite,  viz.  the  affection  of  his  mother  for  Euiyalus. 
Compare  11.  340:  "  materna  nobilitas"  [the  nobility  of  \n& 
mother];  Oeorg.  1,  28:  "  matema  myrto"  [the  myrtle  of  his 
mother];  ibid.  4-  3^9:  "maternas  aures"  [the  ears  of  his 
mother]. 
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But  I  shall  be  asked,  Why  does  Virgil,  if  it  is  really,  as 
I  insisty  of  the  affeotion  of  the  mother  for  the  son  he  speaks, 
not  use  the  very  words  suggested  by  Peerlkamp,  and  acknow- 
ledged, nay,  proved  by  myself,  to  possess  the  very  meaning 
required  P  Why  does  he  say  not  maternae^  but  patriae  P 
Exaotly  because  the  meaning  Virgil  wants  to  express  is  not 
affection  specially  of  the  mother,  to  the  exclusion  of  affection  of 
the  father,  but  the  affection  of  the  parent  (any  parent,  whether 
mother  or  father)  for  her,  or  his,  own  offspring.  To  express 
this  general  feeling  he  uses  not  the  word  maternae^  which  would 
have  excluded  fatherly  affection,  but  patriae,  equivalent  to 
parentalf  the  male  gender  including  and,  as  our  lawyers  say, 
covering  the  female — compare  Oharisius,  InsL  Oram.  1  (Keil, 
vol.  1,  p.  102) :  '^  Heres,  parens,  homo,  etsi  in  conmiuni  sexu 
intelligantur,  tamen  masculine  genere  semper  dicuntur.  Nemo 
enim  aut  secundam  heredem  aut  bonam  parentem  aut  malam 
hominem,  sed  masculine,  tametsi  de  femina  sermo  habeatur  .  •  • 
et  apud  Vergilium  sic  legimus : 

*ecqua  tamen  piiero  est  amissae  cura  parentis*?*' 

— not  indeed  to  the  degree  asserted  by  Oharisius,  whose  state- 
ment that  parens,  heres,  and  homo  are  always  masculine, 
even  when  a  female  is  meant,  is  contradicted  even  by  his  own 
quotation  of  3.  341  (for  few  will  go  so  far  with  him  as  his 
editor  Fabricius,  and  read  "amissi"  in  that  passage,  and  still 
fewer  so  far  with  him  as  to  forget  the  "  alma  parens"  both  of 
Virgil  himself  and  Ovid),  but  to  the  extent  very  certainly,  that 
as  oi  iraiSig  embraces  all  the  children,  female  as  well  as  male 
{VhiloBir,  Serotc,  ed.  Boisson.,  p.  224:  o  yap  Ufjia/ioQ  ijkwv 
TTapa  Tov  AxiXXitty  \Eipayu)yov  ^avrov  rijv  wfit^a  BWOtuTo,  viwrn- 
Ttiv  ov<rav  wv  ij  Eico/3ij  aurcji  trtKev.  EflfpaTrcuor  St  ati  to  /3aSi<7/ia 
TMv  warepiov  oi  vewTtpoi  twv  iraiSwv),  SO  the  adjective  which 
strictly  and  properly  expresses  "  belonging  to  the  male  parent" 
may  be  used,  and  in  the  case  before  us  is  actually  used,  in  place 
of  the  more  proper  term  parent alis  (appropriated  to  express 
"belonging  to  dead  parent,"  and  so  become  iU-omened),  to 
signify  belonging  to  parent^  i.  e.  parental.     See  Facciol.  in  voce 
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Deceptus:  ^'Si  quando  parentes,  turbato  mortalitatiB  ordine, 
lis  essent  superstites,  quibus  vitam  ipsi  dederant,  caHtate  pairia 
impulsi  filiorum  monumentis  insoribebant  *  contra  votum.' " 

PiKTATis  IMAGO  8TKINXIT. — The  idea  how  much  a  parent 
feels  under  such  circumstances  thrilled  his  mind.  He  did  not 
himself  experience  the  feeling  (for  he  was  not  in  the  circum- 
stances) :  it  only  occurred  to  him  how  poignant  such  feeling 
must  be,  and  this  thought,  this  imago,  thrilled  (strinxit)  his 
mind.     Contrast  Corippus,  lo/iann.  1. 157 : 

*  *  ductorem  ipse  pater  [luBtiiuanus]  cemens  disoedere  princeps 
condoluit,  pietasque  animos  concussit  heriles,'* 

where,  there  being  no  ttnagoj  it  is  not  the  thought  how  tender 
the  feeling  must  be,  but  the  tender  feeling  itself  ('^pietas") 
which  powerfully  shook  ("  concussit")  the  mind  of  Justinian. 

Patriae. — Parental.  Compare  (n)  Liv.  2.  5.  (of  the  elder 
Btutus) :  '^  Quum  inter  omne  tempus  pater,  vultusque  et  os  eius 
spectaculo  esset,  eminente  animo  patrio  inter  publicae  poenae 
ministerium,"  where  the  feeling  which  was  visible  in  the  face 
of  Brutus  while  administering  the  punishment  of  his  son  is  the 
same  parental  (literally  paternal)  feeling,  of  which  the  idea  or 
thought,  raised  in  Ascanius's  mind  by  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
STRixxiT  {gripedy  pamfully  affected)  the  mind  of  Ascanius.  Also 
[lb)  Stat.  Theb.  1,  597  (of  the  monster  sent  by  Apollo  to  Thebes 
to  avenge  the  exposure  of  his  infant  Linus) : 

.     .     .     "  monstrum  infandis  Acheronte  sub  imo 
conceptum  Euinenidum  thalamis,  cui  virginis  ora 
pectoraqiio  ;  aeteruuni  stridens  a  vertice  surgit, 
et  fcrrugineam  front  era  discriminat,  angtiis. 
haec  tarn  dira  lues  uoctumo  squalida  passu 
illabi  thahimiSf  unimasquc  a  stii-pc  recentes 
abriperc  altrioum  greniiis,  morsuque  cniento 
dcvesci  et  niultum /^a^/io  pinguescere  luctu," 

where  the  hobgoblin  which  has  devoured  the  baby  battens  on 
the  parent's  suffering,  i.  e,  on  the  idea  or  thought  of  the  parent's 
suffering,  exactly  as  in  our  text  Asoanius's  mind  is  griped 
(painfully  affected)   by  the  idea  or  thought  of  the   parent's 
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suffering.  See  Rem.  10.  450 ;  and  compare  (c)  Sil.  16. 
473: 

*  *  inde,  comam  ratiluB,  sed  cum  fulgore  nivali 
corporis,  implevit  caveam  clamoribus  omnem 
EiirytuB ;  ezcelso  nutritum  colle  crearat 
Saetabis,  atque  aderant  irepidi  pietate  parentis,** 

where  "pietate"  is  the  tender  affection  of  the  parent  for  the 
child,  (if)  Mart.  Capell.  de  Nupt.  Phil  1,  §  33  (Apollo  ad- 
dressing Jupiter) : 

"  sed  te  parentis  ettra  si  string  it  pia, 
par  est  deorum  convoces  coetum  potens,** 

where  "parentis  eura  pia"  is  exactly  the  "patria  pietas"  of 
our  text,     (e)  Ibid,  i,  §  92  (Jupiter  speaking) : 

*'  quae  nee  frustra  mihi  est  insita  caritas, 
ut  Buevit  patria  ttringere pectora^*^ 


where  the  "  patria  pietas"  and  strinxit  of  our  text  are  repre- 
sented by  "  caritas  [quae]  suevit  patria  stringere  pectora." 
(^j  Sil.  1.  185  (of  the  picture  or  image  of  his  father  Hamilcar's 
valour,  inflaming  the  Carthaginian  army  to  appoint  Hannibal 
general  against  the  Bomans) : 

*'  hiiic  studia  accendit  patriae  virtutis  imago y 
hinc  fama  in  populos  iurati  didita  belli, ^' 

where,  in  the  almost  identical  phrase,  we  have  both  "  imago," 
signifying  picture  in  the  mind,  i,e.  thought,  and  "patriae," 
signifying  not  towards  the  father^  but  of  or  belonging  to  the  father ; 
or,  as  it  might  be  rendered  in  English,  with  a  looseness  similar 
to  that  of  our  text,  parental,  {g)  Livy,  8.  7;  "  imperii  patrii," 
the  command  of  the  father,  i,e.  the  parental  command;  and 
"maiestatem  patriam,"  the  majesty  of  the  father,  i.e.  the 
parental  majesty,  (fc)  Id.  4.  45 :  "  Quum  parum  decorum 
inter  collegas  certamen  mirabundi  patres  conspicerent,  Q.  Ser- 
vilius,  *  Qiuando  nee  ordinis  huius  uUa,'  inquit,  *  nee  reipublicae 
est  verecundia,  patria  maiestas  altercationem  istam  dirimet. 
(«)  Sil.  15.  10: 

"  absterret  iuvenem  [Scip.  Afr.]  patrios  patruique  piare 
optanteiu  manes,  tristi  conteriita  luctu, 
et  reputans  unnos,  cognato  sanguine  turba*' 
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the  maneB  of  his  father,  viz.,  Publius  Scipio.     (J)  Id.  1.  70 : 

*'  banc  rabiem  in  fines  Italum  Satumiaque  arra 
addiderat  quondam  puero  [Hannibali] /Mi^rirM  furor" 


•    •     • 


the  fury  of  his  father,  viz.  of  Hamilear.  And  (h)  Yal.  Flaoe. 
2.  156 :  "  adde  cruentis  quod  patriiun  saevire  Dahis,"  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  country  for  the  Dahae  to  be  cruel,  custom  inherited 
from  their  fathers.  So  also  the  Gr.  Trarpyoc  is  not  towards  a 
father^  but  of  a  fathery  as  irarpt^oi  Oeoi,  father^ 8  gods;  varpi^OQ 
Sojuocy  father^ 8  hoiiM  ;  Trarpqm  ^ariaj  father^ 8  hearth.  Soph.  Oed, 
Col.  1389  (Oedipus  cursing  Polynices) : 

roiavr*  apwfjLOif  km  KoKut  to  Tapr<ipov 
ffrxjyvop  frarpcftoy  €p§$0St  evf  tr*  awoiKtff^, 

where  narpt^ov  =  Lat.  patemum  [quod  patreni  menm  Latum  hgit) 
See  likewise  Ariost.  OrL  Fur,  9. 1^5  : 

**  \^p\etd  deljigliuolf  Tedio  ch'  aveva 
a  me,  nc  dl  nh  notte  11  lascia  mai. 
ma  percb6  il  pianger  morti  non  nleva, 
e  la  vendetta  sfoga  Podio  assai ; 
la  parte  del  pensier,  cb*  esser  doveya 
della  pietadc  in  sospiraroi  e  in  guai, 
vuol  cbe  coir  odio  a  investigar  s'  unisca, 
come  egli  m'  abbia  in  niano,  e  mi  punisca.*' 

where  "pieta  del  figliuol"  is  not  the  filial  affection  of  the  son 
for  the  father,  but  the  pity  (or  grief,  or  tenderness)  of  the 
father  for  the  son  who  has  been  killed.* 

Strinxit. — Painfully  touched  or  affected^  gripedy  pinchedy 
made  to  smart.  So  Liv.  22.  51  :  "  Quos  stricta  matutino  frigore 
excitaverant  vulnera ; "  Luean,  4.  652 :  lam  pectora  pigro 
stricta  gelu." 

Pkrcussa  mente  dedere  dardanidae  iacrymas,  antb 
oMNKs  PULCHER  lULLS. — Let  tho  reader  compare  this  pkr- 
cussa  MENTE    DEDERE   DARDANIDAE    LACRYMAS  with    "  hoC  fletu 

concussi  animi,  moestusque  per  omnes  it  gemitus"   (vs.  498, 


*  Prof.  Balzano  and  Sr.  Malanima  botb  say  •'  del  figliuol"  is  ■=  "  pel  figliuol,** 
and  my  explanation  correct. 
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below),  and  this  ante  omxes  pulcher  iri.us  with  "  miiltum 
laorymantis  luli"  (vs.  501),  and  then  say  whether  the  sympathy 
of  the  same  persons  described  in  so  nearly  identical  terms  can 
by  any  possibility  be  in  the  one  place  "  with  the  affection  of 
Enryalus  for  his  parent,"  and  in  the  other  place  "with  the  affec- 
tion of  his  parent  for  Euryalus ;  '^  and  whether  it  is  not  most 
certainly  in  both  places  with  the  one  sorrow,  viz.  that  of  the 
parent  for  the  son,  here  anticipated  by  the  force  of  imagination 
(imago),  there  presented  visibly  and  audibly  to  the  senses. 

An  exact  pendant  for  the  unfeeling  [impia]  desertion  of  his 
mother  by  Euryalus,  for  the  sake  of  military  glory  ("  magno 
laudum  percussus  amore"),  is  afforded  by  Parthenopaeus's  de- 
sertion of  his  mother,  from  the  same  motive,  "tantum  nova 
gloria  suadet,"  Stat.  Theh.  4.  SIf6: 

'^  tu  qiioque  Parrhasias  ignara  matre  catervas 
ah  rudis  annorum  (tantum  nova  gloria  suadet), 
Parthenopaeei  rapis.     turn  saltus  forte  remotes 
torva  parens  (neque  cnim  haec  iuveni  foret  ire  potestas) 
pacabat  comu,  gelidiquo  aversa  Lycaei.'* 


299-324. 

CASUS — PREMIT 


Casus  factum  quicunque  sequatur  (vs.  299). — Plainly  refer- 
ring to  the  "  adversa"  of  Euryalus,  vs.  283,  for  he  adds  : — 

QUAE  TIHI  POLLICEOR  KEDUCl,  REBVSQVE  BECUNDI8, 
HAEC  EADBU  MATRI,  &C.  ; 

whence  it  appears  that  "  adversa"  had  been  used  emphatically 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  (see  Rem.),  and  as  appears 
indeed  from  the  position  of  the  word  "  adversa'*  (see  Bem.  on 
2.  247). 

Per  caput  hoc  iuro  (vs.  300). — Compare  Whately,  Ragged 
Life  in  Egypt,  p.   13:    ''The  Copt  to  whom  it  [the  house] 
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belonged  was  a  sly-looking  fellow,  but  he  promised  on  his  head 
to  have  all  done  in  seven  days." 

HXJMBRO   SIMUL  BXUIT  EXSEM  AURATUM   (W.  303-4). ^Tha 

actual  giving  of  the  sword  is  omitted,  and  left  to  be  inferred 
from  the  context,  as  2.  105  (where  see  Bem.),  the  actual  inter- 
rogating of  Sinon  is  omitted,  and  left  to  be  inferred. 

Egressi  superant  fossas,  noctisque  per  umbram  castra 
iNiMicA  PETUNT  (vv.  314-315). — "  Vallorum  fossas  eoressi, 
devenere  in  turmas  hostiles,"  Gynth.  Genet. 

*^  vor  nun  gehn  eie  die  grabon  hlndurcb,  und  im  nachtlichen  dunkel 
nahn  sie  dcm  lager  des  feinds." 

(you). 

**  OBcono  al  fine.    £  gia  varcato  11  fosso 

da  le  nottume  tenebre  coverti 

si  metton  per  la  via,  che  gli  conduce 

al  campo  de'  nemici." 

(Caro.) 

Heyne,  Wagner,  Thiol,  Peerlkamp,  and  Forbiger  have  passed 
this  passage  over  in  dead  silence,  neither  finding  fault  with 
this,  the  vulgar  interpretation,  nor  proposing  another.  It  is, 
however,  neither  the  meaning,  nor  at  all  like  the  meaning. 
The  "fossae"  which  the  young  men  get  over  are  not  those  of 
their  own  camp,  but  those  of  the  enemy's.  This  appears  not 
only  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative,  but  from  the  very 
wording  of  our  text  itself.  From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narra- 
tive, because,  vs.  308,  the  young  men  have  been  already  escorted 
to  the  very  gate  by  all  the  principal  men  of  the  camp  : 

QUOS  OMNIS  BUNTE8 
I'KIMOUUM  MANU.S  AD  PORTAS  lUVENUMQVE  SEXUMQUB 
PROSEQUITUR  VOTIS. 

The  young  men  having  gone  out  through  the  gate,  egressi, 
are  already  outside,  have  no  fossae  to  cross.  The  same  thing 
appears  from  the  wording  of  our  text,  for  they  superas^t  fossas, 
i.e.  overcome  the  difficulti/ -presented  by  the  fossae;  but  what 
diflBculty  could  their  own  a  f  os  s  a  have  presented  to  them,  even 
if  there  had  been  fossae  in  front  of  the  gate.  They  were 
well  acquainted  with  it,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  leap  over 
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it,  or  go  down  into  it,  and  up  out  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fossae  of  the  enemy  presented  a  diflSoulty  to  be  overcome,  they 
were  unknown  to  them,  might  be  guarded,  and  even  if  not,  the 
least  noise,  the  least  slip  of  the  foot  in  the  darkness,  might 
have  roused  a  slumbering  sentinel.  Therefore  superant  fossas, 
avetrome  the  difficulty  presented  hy  the  enemy^s  fossae.  Nor  let 
it  be  objected  that  the  enemy  had  no  fossae,  were  lying  asleep 
on  the  open  plain,  wholly  unprotected  by  ditch  or  rampart  of 
any  kind.  They  had  castra,  as  appears  by  our  very  text,  and 
the  essence  of  castra  is  a  fortification,  and  the  simplest  and 
readiest  of  all  fortifications  is  a  fossa.  A  besieging  army 
might  have  no  murus,  no  palisaded  vallum,  but  it  must  have 
at  least  a  fossa.     Hear  Ovid,  Met.  12.  1^8  : 

**  dumque  yigil  Fhrygion  servat  custodia  inuros  ; 
et  vigil  Argolicas  servat  custodia /o<«a«/* 

where  we  have,  with  Ovid's  usual  precision,  the  "muri"  of  the 
besieged,  and  the  "  fossae"  of  the  besiegers.  Add  to  all  which 
that  vs.  366  informs  us  that  the  young  men,  having  committed 
such  havoc  as  they  could  among  the  sleeping  besiegers,  "  exce- 
dunt  castris,  et  tuta  capessunt,"  i.  e.  go  out  {ex)  of  the  enclosed 
place,  where  they  were  in  danger,  and  get  into  the  open 
country,  where  they  were  (except  for  an  accident)  safe. 

SUPBRAKT  FOSSAS,   NOCTISQUK   PER   UMBRAM   CASTRA    INIMICA 

PKTUNT. — The  usual  hysteron  proteron,  and  equivalent  to  per 

UMBRAM  NOCriS  CASTRA  INIMICA  PETUNT  SUpemndo  FOSSAS,  Or 
per  UMBRAM  NOCTIS  CASTRA  INIMICA  PETUNT,  et  FOSSAS  SUPER- 
ANT. Compare  liv.  5.  45  :  "  Concione  dimissa  corpora  curant 
intenti  quam  mox  signum  daretur.  Quo  dato,  primsie  silentio 
noctis  ad  portas  Camillo  praesto  fuere.  Egressiy  haud  procul 
urbe,  sicut  praedictum  erat,  castra  Gallorum,  intuta  neglectaque 
ab  omni  parte  nacti,  cum  ingenti  clamore  invadunt.  Nusquam 
praelium,  omnibus  locis  caedes  est :  nuda  corpora  et  soluta  somno 
truoidantur." 

Castra  inimica. — Not  the  etiemy^s  camp,  but  the  camp  full 
of  evil  to  them,  the  camp  which  shall  tcork  them  harm,  as  12.  812 : 
^*  traheremque  inimica  in  proelia  Teucros"  [iwt  the  enemy's 
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battles,  but  battles  which  should  work  the  Teuori  themselyes 
harm];  9.  355:  "Lux  inimica  propinquat"  [daylight,  which 
shall  do  us  harm,  which  is  inimical  to  us] ;  Stat.  Theb.  If.  611  : 

*^  cuius  ab  interitu  twn  ulla  Ampbionis  arce« 
yidit  arnica  dies'* 

[no  day  which  did  not  bring  some  calamity  with  it].  And  so 
Servius :  "  Oastra  inimica.  Non  tantum  hostilia^  sed  et  per^ 
niciosa.  Nam  cum  dolore  dictum  est  ikimica  :  nude  soilioet 
redituH  non  ei'ant.^^ 

MULTIS  TAMEN  ANTE  FUTURI  EXITIO  (w.  315-316). "HaeO 

per  Latinitatem,  imo  per  cuiusvis  linguae  rationem,  non  aliter 
explicari  possunt,  quam :  oastra  petunt  inimicorumy  pHus 
TAMEN,  quam  ilia  c.\stra  peterent^  multis  exitio  futuri  erant. 
Talis  autem  sententia  ab  universa  rei  gestae  historia  abhorret," 
Feerlkamp ;  who  accordingly  amputates  the  offending  member, 
so  that  the  text  may  run : 

CASTRA  INIMICA  f  STUNT.      80MNO  YINOQUB  PER  HBRBAM. 

Peerlkamp's  mistake  is  double.  Inimica  is  not  belonging  to  the 
enemj/y  but  inimical^  unfriendly  (see  above),  and  ante  refers  not 
to  CASTRA,  but  to  inimica,  80  as  to  afford  the  sense,  not  "  before 
they  arrive  at  the  enemy's  camp  they  shall  destroy  many  of  the 
enemy,"  but  "  before  they  experience  the  enmity  of  the  camp," 
/.  e,  before  they  are  destroyed  themselves  they  shall  destroy 
many.  There  are,  indeed,  the  two  defects  in  the  passage — first, 
the  somewhat  unusual,  and  therefore,  because  not  cleared  up, 
deceptive  and  ambiguous  sease  in  which  the  epithet  "inimicus" 
is  applied  to  castra  ;  and  secondly,  the  incorrect  reference  of 
ANTE,  not  to  the  preceding  point  of  time,  petunt,  to  which  the 
mind  of  the  reader  logically  refers  it,  but  to  a  mere  epithet, 
inimica.  Such  defects,  however,  instead  of  showing  that  the 
passage  is  not  Virgil's,  and  should,  therefore,  be  eliminated 
from  the  text,  rather  show  the  contrary,  Virgil  being,  like  so 
many  of  his  brethren  in  the  Muse,  always  more  solicitous  about 
poetical  effect  than  logical  structure,  and  never  not  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  latter  to  the  former.  See  Bem.  on  "it  mare 
proruptum,"  1. 248.   A  better  acquaintance  with  this  so  general 
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practice  even  of  the  best  poets  had  not  only  spared  a  world  of 
useless  commentation,  but  saved  from  elimination  many  a  verse 
the  head  and  tail  of  whose  offending  was  mere  contumacity 
against  grammarian  intolerance.  Peerlkamp's  entire  work  is 
founded  on  the  negation — shall  I  not  rather  say,  on  igno-. 
ranee  P — of  this,  it  must  be  owned,  not  very  laudable  free-and- 
easy  of  poets. 

Corpora  fusa  vident,  arrectos  littore  currus  (vs.  317). 
— ^Arrectos  is  contrasted  with  fusa  ;  the  chariots  usually 
extended  lengthwise,  stand  upright,  i.  e.  thrown  back  on  their 
wheels,  with  their  poles  pointing  upwards,  and  the  men,  usually 
upright,  are  extended  at  full  length  on  the  ground. 

Lato  te  limits  ducam  (vs.  323). — Sil.  1.  266  (of  Han- 
nibal) : 

''  et  quoties  campo  rapiduA  fera  praelia  miscet, 
qua  sparsit  ferrum,  Iatu9  nibet  aequore  limes. ^^ 

The  limes,  or  limit  between  adjoining  lands  or  properties, 
being,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  part  walked  upon,  the  same 
word  came  to  signify  equally  limU  and  path. 

VocEMQUE  PREMiT  (vs.  324). — "  Aut  mmmissa  voce  loquifttr, 
aut  tacety^^  Servius.  On  which  Heyne  observes :  "  Praeferam 
prius,  SIC  MEMORAT  voc€  prcsstt  ;^^  with  which  choice  of  Heyne, 
Thiol,  Forbiger,  and  Wagner  (1861)  agree,  while  Wagner,  in 
his  ed.  Heyn.,  and  Gossrau  prefer  Servius's  aliter,  viz.  facet. 
Thisla.st  is  undoubtedly  the  true  meaning.  Compare  Ovid, 
Met.  9.  762  (Iphis  speaking) : 

'*  pronuba  quid  luiio,  quid  ad  haec,  Hy menace,  venitis 
sacra ;  quibus  qui  ducat  abost,  ubi  nubimus  ambae  ? 
pressit  ab  his  vocein  ; '' 

ibid.  9.  691  (of  Harpoorates)  : 

**  quique  premit  cocem  digitoque  silentia  suadot :  ^* 


8iL  2.  279 : 


*'  cuncta  quidem,  Putres,  (neque  enim  cohibere  minantuiii 
irae  se  valuere)  premunt  formidiDe  voeem  ;" 


in  not  one  of  which  passages  can  premere  vocem  be  any- 
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thing  else  than  suppi^ss  the  voice,  altogether  cease  to  speak.  But 
especially  compare  Ovid,  Met.  llf.  778 : 

**  inde  sati  Curibus,  tacitorwn  more  luponim, 
ore  premunt  voces,  et  corpora  victa  sopore 
invadunt," 

where  not  only  does  the  "premere  vocem"  take  place  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances  as  in  our  text,  viz.  previously 
to  the  attack  made  on  persons  who  are  sound  asleep,  but  where 
the  elliptical  expression,  "  premere  vocem,"  is  completed  by  the 
addition  of  "  ore,"  understood,  but  not  expressed  in  our  text, 
and  (happy  concurrence  of  circumstances  !)  actually  declared  to 
mean  entire  suppression  of  the  voice,  by  the  express  illustration 
"  tacitorum  more  luporum."  Compare  also  our  author's  own 
(6*  155):  "dixit  /?r^»«oque  obmutuit  ore^^  [not  with  half  or 
partially  closed  mouth,  but  with  closed  mouth,  mouth  entirely 
closed],  and  Statius's  {Theb.  3.  6U7) :  ^^\nQ  presso  gemuit  simul 
ore  sacerdos  "  [groaned  with  closed  mouth,  i.  e,  ceased  speaking, 
and  groaned] ;  and  {ibid,  1,  i90^  of  Adrastus) : 

•    •    .     "  Btupet  omine  tanto 
defixus  senior,  diTina  oracula  Phoebi 
agnoscens,  monitusque  datos  vocalibus  antiis. 
obtutu  gclida  era  prrmit^  laetusque  per  artus 
hoiTor  iit.     sensit  manifesto  numinc  ductos 
affure,  quos  nexis  arabagibus  augur  Apollo 
portendi  geneios,  vultu  fallente  ferarum 
cdiderat," 

where  the  italicised  words  =  gazes  in  silence  on.  See  Kem.  on 
"  era  tenebant,"  2.  1  ;  and  on  "  defixa  obtutu  tenet  ora," 
7.  249. 

The  meaning,  therefore,  is,  not  that  the  words  are  addressed 
to  Euryalus  in  a  low  voice,  the  enemy  being  so  near  that  a 
usual  loudness  of  tone  might  have  alarmed  them,  but  that  the 
words  are  addressed  to  Euryalus  in  the  ordinary  tone  of  voice, 
while  the  enemy  were  still  out  of  hearing,  and  that,  having 
uttered  these  words,  Nisus  said  no  more,  but  proceeded  to  work. 
Only  in  later  Latinity  do  I  find  pressa  vox  used  in  the  first 
sense  ascribed  to  it  by  Servius.     See  Erasmus,  Naufragium: 
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"  turn  ille,  voce  iam  pressiore  ne  videlicet  exaudiret  Ohristo- 
phoruB,  ^  Taoe/  inquit,  ^  fatue !  An  credis  me  ex  animo 
loquiP'"  and  even  here  it  is  not  preasOy  but  "pressiore,"  less 
than  press  a,  and  meaning  rather  pressed^  rather  closed,  some- 
what  closed. 

Exactly  as  premere  vocem  is  not  to  lower,  but  entirely 
mppresa  the  votce,  premere  gemitum  is  not  to  lotcer  or  mode- 
rate, but  entirely  suppress  a  groan  (see  10.  464  : 

*'  audiit  Alcides  iuvenem  magniunque  sub  imo 
corde  premit  gemitum  lacrimasque  effundit  inaneft  *^), 

and  premere  ouram  not  to  moderate,  but  entirely  keep  dotcn 
care,  not  let  care  be  seen  at  all  (as  4.  331 : 

.     .     .     '*  ille  lovis  monitis  immota  tenebat 
lumina  et  obnixiiB  cttram  sub  corde  premehaV^), 

Comprimere  vocem  is  an  intensive  form  of  premere 
vocem  (see  Seneca,  de  Vita  beata  26:  "Ut,  quotiens  aliquid 
ex  illo  proferetur  oraculo,  intenti  et  compressa  voce  audiatis  "), 
as  comprimere  os  or  ora  and  opprimere  os  or  ora  are 
intensive  forms  of  premere  os  or  ora.  See  Flaut.  Asin.  3. 
2.  UO :  "  Opprime  os ;  is  est "  [shut  your  mouth  close  (silence), 
It  is  he] ;  Ovid,  Met.  3.  895 : 

.     .     .     *^  voluit  deuR  ora  loquenda 
opprimere:  exierat  iam  vox  propcrata  sub  auras.** 


See   Kem.  on   con-   in  composition,  and   on   "premit   ore, 
7.  103. 
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336-338. 

MULTOQUE   lACEBAT 
MEMBRA    DEO   VICl'US   FELIX   SI    PROTENUS    ILLUM 
AEQUA8SET    NOCTI    LUDUM    IN    LUCBMQUE   TULISSET. 


MuLTOQUE  iacebat  MEMBRA  DEO  vicTUs. — Deo,  "  vel  vino  vel 
somno,"  Servius.  "Vino,"  Heyne,  Thiel,  Voss,  Forbiger, 
Wagner  (1861),  Peerlkamp.  "  Somno,"  Heins.  ad  Tib.  1.  2. 
2.  Somnus  and  Bacchus  being  both  gods  alike,  commentators 
seem  to  have  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  understand  our 
text  of  either  according  to  their  respective  fancies  or  caprices. 
We  are,  however,  as  I  think,  bound  by  the  rules  of  just  criti- 
cism never  to  interpret  any  author  at  random,  or,  as  it  were, 
by  casting  of  lots,  or  throwing  of  dice,  but  always,  if  possible, 
to  find  out  a  clue  to  the  precise  sense  intended.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, we  are  on  the  present  occasion  to  inquire  what  clue  the 
context  affords  to  the  precise  meaning  of  "  deus,"  is  it  possible 
to  ascertain  from  it  what  god  in  particular  is  meant.  Ex- 
amining the  passage,  we  find  that  the  whole  party  attacked  are 
described  as  asleep  after  drinking  wine.  They  are  all  sleeping — 
one  so  sound  asleep  as  to  be  even  snoring  loud  (toto  proflabat 
PECTORK  somnum).  The  god,  therefore,  who  has  conquered 
Serranus  is  not  Baochus,  but  Somnus.  Serranas  is,  like  his  com- 
panions, sound  asleep,  and  toto  proflabat  peciore  somxum, 
and  MULTO  iacebat  membra  deo  victus  are  but  varied  ways  of 
saying  the  same  thing  ;  show  in  two  different  persons  one  and 
the  same  state,  under  two  slightly  different  aspects.  The  sound- 
ness both  of  Serranus's  sleep  and  of  Rhamnes's  was  no  doubt 
greatly  increased  by  the  depth  of  their  potations  (w.  316  and 
319)  ;  but  the  essential  thing  was  their  being  asleep,  and 
Virgil  was  too  good  a  writer  to  mark  out  among  a  number  of 
persons,  all  sound  asleep  after  a  carouse,  one  in  particular  as 
under  the  especial  influence,  not  of  sleep,  but  of  wine.     To 
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make  my  meaning  still  clearer :  all  these  persons  were  sound 
asleep;  they  were,  therefore  all,  in  point  of  fact  victi  somno; 
in  Homeric  phrase  hSfjLtifjLivoi  vvvt^  Ji^Od.  13.  119)^  and  in 
Aeschylean  vckoi/lccvoc  virvt^j  or  KpartjOeprcc  vvvt^  (Aesch. 
Agam.  919: — 

ra  8*  oKXa  ^powris  ovx  vwy^  yiKWfiti^fi 
0riff«i  hucuMS  av9  $tois  «t/iapfAfva, 

Id.  Eutnen.  llfSy  Chorus  of  Furies  speaking  : 

and  if  it  is  specially  said  of  one,  that  he  was  victus  deo,  the 
"  deus"  by  whom  he  was  victus  can  be  no  other  than  the  deus 
Somnus,  whose  influence  on  him  specially  was  great,  *'  multus." 
Attention,  therefore,  to  the  context  shows  that  the  god  spoken 
of  is  Somnus,  just  as  Ovid,  Art.  Amat.  2.  85  (of  the  wings  of 
Icarus  melting  in  the  sun),  "  Cera  deo  propiore  liquescit :" 
attention  to  the  context  shows  that  the  god  spoken  of  is 
Phoebus,  and  just  as  Sil.  10.  165 : 

.     .     .     "  ceu  fulmine  celsa 

acsculus,  aut •     quercus 

cum  fumat  percussa  lovi,  sacrosque  per  acvum 
aethcroo  ramos  populantur  sulfure  ilammae, 
donee  victa  deo  late  procumbit," 

attention  to  the  context  shows  that  the  god  spoken  of  is 
Vulcan. 

Still  further ;  that  Somnus,  not  Bacchus,  is  the  god  meant 
is  shown  by  victus,  a  word  commonly  supposed  indeed  to  be 
equally  applicable  to  both  gods  ("  vino  victus  frequens.  Conf.  ad 
Tib.  1.  2.  2,"  Heyne.  "  Dicitur  utrumque,  viz.,  victus  et 
vinctus,  et  de  somno  et  de  vino,"  Peerlkamp),  but  which  I  find 
to  be  applied  to  Somnus  alone  in  more  than  one  text  in  which 
it  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  be  applied  to  Bacchus  alone, 
ex.  gr.  TibuU.  1.  2.  1 : 

' '  adde  meruin,  vinoque  novos  compesce  dolores, 
occupet  ut  feasi  lumina  vieta  sopor,'* 

where  the  meaning  is  not  (with  Heyne)  victa  Baccho^  but  victa 
'M)pore^  the  wine  being  merely  the  agent  to  bring  on  the  sleep 
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whioh  was  to  conquer  the  aencdbilitj.  Tibull.  4.  I.  57  (of  the 
Cyclops) : 

'*  victa  Maroneo  foedatus  lamina  Baccho.** 

Mot  (with  Heyne  and  Forbiger)  victa  Baccho,  but  (as  appears 

from  Eurip.  Cycl,  U^O  (Musgr.),  where  Ulysses,  while  relating 
how  he  plied  the  same  Cyclops  with  this  same  Maronean  wine, 
says : 

oAAfyy  tBvKa  KvKuta  yiyuKTKWP  «ti 
rpttffti  viv  oipos  K€u  BiKyjy  Bwati  raxtit 

and  Horn.  Od.  21.  29S,  where  Antinous  says  to  Ulysses : 

oipos  <rc  rpuft  /i*cXti}8i)s»  o<rrc  km  dWovs 
iSXarrct,  os  op  fiip  x<^'o''  *^V*  M^'*  aurifia  wirp, 
oivos  Kcu  Kti^avpotf  aytucXvroy  Evpxntuva, 
eMO^  cri  /Atyap^  fi§ya0vfiov  TlttpiOooio' 
fs  Attx i$as  §\6oyB\     o  8*  circi  <ppwas  euurw  ouf^y 
fiaiyoufi^os  Ktuc  fpc|c  9ofioy  Kara  TlupiBooio). 

Baccho  foedatus  lumina  victa  [sopore],  the  eyes  being  conquered 
by  the  sleep,  which  the  wounding,  injuring  wine,  oivoq  rgwwvy 
produced.     Compare  Ovid,  Fast,  1.  I^'^l  : 

*'  nox  erat ;  ct,  vino  somnum  facitnte  iacebant 
corpora  diversis  vxcta  sopore  locis," 

where  the  production  of  the  sleep  by  wine,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  sensibility  by  sleep,  are  no  less  plainly  set  forth.  Nor  does 
there  seora  to  be  any  excuse  for  a  misunderstanding  of  either  of 
the  two  last-cited  passages,  or  of  any  other  passage  in  which 
the  eyes  of  a  sleeper  are  said  to  be  victa,  the  eyes  being  so 
specially  sensible  to  sleep — the  eyes  being,  if  I  may  so  say,  the 
outwork  of  the  fortress,  the  ver}^  first  post  to  be  invaded  and 
conquered  by  the  universal  conqueror,  7rayicpar»jc  wttvoc,  Soph, 
Aj\  675.   Compare  Orphica  (ed.  Hermann,  p.  478)  : 

Ken*  avoSoxMCixras  waxvv  avx^^t'if  '(«8  8c  fiiy  vwyos 
rip€i  way^afiarup. 

See  Rem.  on  '*  lumina  resignat,"  4.  244,  and  Somnus,  5.  854^ 
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drenching  the  eyes  of  Falinurufl  ''Lethaeo  rore."  Compare 
also  CatuU.  EpUh.  Pelei,  m  (of  Ariadne)  : 

.     •    •    dolcri  deyictam  [al.  devinctam]  lumina  somno/* 

and  Val.  Flaco.  4.  18  (of  Hercules) : 

**  ille  graves  oculos  et  Hylan  resonantia  semper 
om  ferens,  ut  nulla  detim  superare  potestas, 
procumbit.    tandem  fessis  pax  reddita  silvis : 
fluminaque,  et  vacuis  auditae  montibus  aurae," 

and  SU.  7.  204 : 

*'  donee  composuit  luctantia  lumina  Somnus, 
Sonmus,  Bacche,  tibi  comes  addittis," 

where,  in  the  account  of  the  orgies  of  the  drinkers  at  the  first 
constitution  of  the  Falemian  wine  by  Bacchus  himself,  it  is 
Somnus,  not  Bacchus,  who  conquers  the  carouders ;  and  Ovid, 
Art  Amat.  3.  6i7 : 

**  sunt  quoque  quae  faciant  altos  medicamina  somnos ; 
victaque  Letbaea  lumina  nocte  premant," 

where  the  structure  is  not  **  victa  Lethaea  nocte,"  but  "  victa 
[sopore]  premant  Lethaea  nocte,"  and  where  we  have  medi- 
cines producing  sleep,  and  sleep  conqueriug,  exactly  as  we  have 
in  our  text  wine  producing  sleep,  and  sleep  conquering.  Also 
Ovid,  Fast.  3.19: 


^*  blanda  quies  Victis  furtim  subrepit  ocellis/' 

As  well  might  one  supply  to  ^Wictis"  in  this  last  passage 
"  umbrosis  salicibus,  volucribusque  canoris,"  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding verses  to  have  been  the  causes  which  produced  the 
*'  blanda  quies,"  as  understand  the  "  deus"  by  which  Serranus 
is  overcome  in  our  text  to  be  Bacchus,  or  wine,  either  of  them 
only  the  instrument  by  which  the  overcoming  sleep  was  pro- 
duced. Compare  also  Liv.  1.7:"  Ibi  quum  eum  [Herculem] 
cibo  vinoque  gravatum  sopor  oppressisset,"  where  we  have 
Hercules  in  the  precise  condition  of  Serranus  in  our  text,  viz. 
first  "cibo  vinoque  gravatus,"  and  then  oppressed,  overcome, 
by  sleep,  "sopor  oppressisset,"  Virgil's  membra  deo  victus; 
and  Philostr.  Imag,  2,  22  (of  the  same  Hercules),  kqi  vavri  rt^ 
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oTfpvt^  TO  aaOfia  c^cXicfrac,  xavSov  e/iireirXa/Licvoc  rov  virvov* 
avroc  re  o  Ytti/oc  c06<rrt|ic€v  avrcji  ev  ccSci,  fityay  oi/iac,  iroiovfievoc 
ro  €avrou  iiri  rt^  rov  HpaicAcovc  irriii/ian.  Add  to  all  which., 
first,  that  as  viotus  ira  is  iratuSy  viotus  amore  amansy  yiotoB 
verecundia  verecundus,  victus  sopore  aopitusy  so,  analogioaUy, 
viotus  vino  (and  therefore  its  equivalent,  viotus  Baooho)  is  by 
no  possibility  sopitusy  but  always  and  necessarily  ebrius  ;  and 
that,  consequently,  those  who  understand  dec  (vs.  337)  to  mean 
Baccho  must,  if  they  would  be  consistent,  content  themselves 
with  the  picture  of  Serranus,  not  asleep,  but  drunk,  and  must 
understand  the  words 

FELIX   81    PROTRNUS   ILLUM 
ABQUABSET  NOCTI   LUDUlf,    IN   LUCBMQUB  TULIS88T 

to  mean,  not  happy  ify  instead  of  falling  asleepy  he  had  played  on 
till  morning;  but  happy  if  instead  of  getting  drunky  he  had 
played  on  till  morning.  And  secondly,  that  we  civilized  of 
the  nineteenth  century — we  who,  perpetually  under  the  in- 
fluence of  tea,  or  cofEee,  or  tobacco,  separately  or  all  together, 
have  perhaps  never  once  in  the  whole  course  of  our  lives  been 
soimdly  and  deeply  asleep,  have  little  notion,  if  indeed  we  have 
any  notion  at  all,  what  a  sound,  deep  sleep  is ;  how  entirely 
the  whole  being  is  overpowered  by  the  god  (vtctus  deo)  on  the 
one  hand,  unresisted  either  by  tea,  or  coffee,  or  tobacco,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  helped  by  Bacchus. 

Illum  aequ asset  NOCTI  LUDUM  (v8.  338),  theme ;  in  lucem- 
QUE  TULissET,  Variation,  the  variation,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
varies,  croA\Tiing  and  completing  the  theme. 
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342-350. 

NEC  MINOR  EURYALI  CAEDES  INCENSUS  ET  IPSE 
PEBFURIT  AC  MULTAM  IN  MEDIO  SINE  NOMINE  PLE6EM 
FADUMQUE  HERBESUMQUE  SUBIT  RHOETUMQUE  ABARIMQUE 
lONAROS  RHOETUM  VIGILANTEM  ET  CUNCTA  VIDENTEM 
SED  MAGNUM  METUENS  SE  POST  CRATERA  TEGEBAT 
PECTORE  IN  ADVERSO  TOTUM  CUI  COMINUS  ENSEM 
OONDIDIT  ADSURGENTI  ET  MULTA  MORTE  RECEPIT 
PURPUREAM  VOMIT  ILLE  ANIMAM  ET  CUM  SANGUINE  MIXTA 
VINA  REFERT  MORIENS  HIC  FURTO  FERVIDUS  INSTAT 


VAIt.  LECT,  (vs.  349). 

PURPUREAM  VOMIT,  I  Rom,  Pal.  (PURPUREAM)  II A  Med,  III  "  Ubi  vidit 
hominem  plena  morte  confectum,  revooavit  gladium,''  Donat;  Servios's 
**  alii"  (see  below) ;  princ.  Ven.  1470  ;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ;  Julius 
Seal.  {Poet.  5.  1  and  9) ;  La  Cerda ;  D,  Heine. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef . ;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

pu&PUEEUM :  VOMIT  II  tV  (viz.  Paris,  7930).  Ifl  '*  bt  multa  mortb 
RECEPIT  PURPUREUM.  Multi  hic  distinguunt  ut  sit  sensus  talis: 
eduxit  gladium  multo  cruore  purpureum.  Alii  multa  morte  recrpit, 
nt  sit :  eduxit  gladium  cum  multo  cruore,  et  sic  inferunt :  purpurbam 
vomit  ILLE  ANIMAM  .  .  .  RECEPIT ;  eduxit,"  Serv.  (Lion) ;  Voss. 


Sine  nomine  plebem  (vs.  343). — Sine  nomine,  equivalent  to 
Greek  aviawfioq  (Eurip.  Hipp.  1 : 

iroAXf}  /tier  cr  fiporonrty  kovk  aywv/iot 
$§a  KfKXfifxat  Kvwpis)f 

and  to  the  English  namelesSy  i.  e.  unknown  to  fame,  ignoble. 
See  Rem.  on  1.  613;  2.  554;  12.  514. 

Vigilantem  et  CUNCTA  VIDENTEM. — The  Same  two  notions, 
viz.  of  being  awake  and  seeing,  are  joined  again,  EcL  6.  21^ 
where  **iamque  videnti  [Sileno]"  is  equivalent  to  no  longer 
ankepy  but  awake  and  seeing. 

PeCTORE    in    ADVERSO  TOTUM  CUI   COMINUS   ENSEM   CONDIDIT 
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ADSURGENTl   ET  MULTA   MORTE    RECEPIT  (vv.  347,  348). — Those 

who  with  Donatus  and  Serviua  refer  recepit  to  ensem  as  its 

• 

object,  whether  in  the  structure  and  sense  eduxit  gladium  pur- 
pureum  multo  cruore  (Voss),  or  eduxit  gladium  cum  multo  cruore 
(He3me,  Ladewig,  Wagner,  1861),  seem  to  have  forgotten- 
first,  that  the  sword  not  having  been  parted  with,  not  having 
been  let  go  out  of  the  hand,  could  not  be  r eoeptus  (re-oaptus, 
taketi  back  into  the  hand)y  as  the  spear,  which  has  been  let  go 
out  of  the  hand,  lb  taken  back  into  the  hand  (10.  383,  hastam- 
que  receptat  ossibus  haerentem) ;  and  secondly,  that  even  if 
the  sword  could,  without  having  been  let  go  out  of  the  hand^ 
be  taken  back  into  the  hand,  still  recipere  ensem,  reoeptus 
en  sis  lb  never  used  in  such  sense,  but  always  in  the  almost 
directly  opposite  sense,  accipere  enaem^  acceptus  ensis.  Compare 
Cicero,  Tusc.  2,  17y  %  hi  (Orelli)  :  "  Ciuis,  cum  decubuisset, 
fen'um  recipere  iussus,  collum  contraxit  ?"  Cic.  pro  Rose,  Amer. 
12y  §  S3 :  ''  Quum  ab  eo  quaereretur,  quid  tandem  aocusaturus 
esset  eum,  quem  pro  dignitate  ne  laudare  quidem  quisquam 
satis  commode  posset :  aiunt,  homiuem,  ut  erat  f uriosus,  re- 
spondisse,  quod  non  totum  ^^/mw  corpore  recepisset,^*  Cic.  pro 
Sext.  37 J  §  80 :  "  num  defuit  gladius  P  num  repugnavit  P  num, 
Ut  gladiatoribus  imperari  solet,  ferrxim  non  recepit?^'  Sil.  2. 
678: 

"  tunc  rapiena  letum,  *  tibi  ego  haec,'  ait,  *  optime  coniuz, 
ad  manes,  en,  ipsa  fero :'  sic  enserec^pto 
arma  super  ruit,  et  flammas  invadit  hiatu  ;  " 

Quinct.  Declam,  9.  22 :  "  Recepit  pectore  adverso/^nt/w,  ut  quasi, 
quam  emittebat  aniraam,  in  meum  pectus  transfunderet ; " 
Senec.  -B/;.  57.  5  :  "alii  gladium  facilius  recipiuntyq}iQ.m  vident;'' 
Senec.  T/if/est.  7hO: 

.     .     .     * '  at  pueri  statim 
pectore  rccepins  ensis  in  tergo  exstitit ;" 

Id.  Troades,  ^6  : 

.     .     .     "  cum  fcrox  saeva  manu 
coma  reflectens  regium  torta  caput 
alto  ncfandum  vulnori  ferrum  abdidit ; 
f/uod  pcniius  actum  cum  recepisset  libens  (Priamus), 
ensis  sen  ill  siccus  e  iugulo  redit ;" 
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Ovid,  Met  5. 138 :  .    . 

•    .    .     ^*  media  quae  (hasta)  nare  reeepia 
cervice  oxacta  est,  in  partesque  eminet  ambas  ;" 

Luoan,  6.  222 : 

.     .     .     **  telumqiie  irata  [una]  recepiuin 
impetit,  et  secum  fugientem  circumit  hastam  ;'' 

Seneo.,  de  TranquilL  Animiy  11.  5 :  5*  At.tu  et  vives  diutius,  et 
morieriB  expeditius,  qui  ferrum  non  Bubducta  cervice,  nee  mani- 
bus  oppositis,  sed  animose  recipis.^* 

The  structure  and  sense,  therefore,  being  by  no  possibility 
either  recepit  ensem  purpureum  multa  morte,  or  recepit 
ENSEM  MULTA  MORTE,  what  is  it  ?  Why,  plainly  recepit  eum 
(Khoetum)  multa  morte.  Received  him  [Rhqetus]  with  much 
deaths  c^cvktc  iroXAc^  Oavartj^y  the  sentence  being  completed  at 
RECEPIT,  and  the  adjective  no  longer  purpureum,  but,  with 
the  great  weight  of  MS.  authority,  purpuream,  referred  to 
animam  in  the  next  sentence,  of  which  it  is  the  first  word — 
purpuream  vomit  tlle  animam — and  so  Nonius  (383.  29), 
however  incorrectly  wordiug  his  gloss,  still  referring  recepit 
to  Khoetus,  "Recipere,  extinguere^  prosternere;  Virg.  lib.  9: 
.  .  .  *  et  multa  morte  recepit,' "  and  La  Cerda  :  "  ut  ille  prope 
se  Euryalum  vidit  cum  gladio,  assurrexit ;  sed  puncto  temporis 
obviam  habuit  mortem ;  ideo  recepit,  dira  hospitalifate  •  .  .  et 
multa  propter  copiam  sangiunis,"  correctly,  and  placing  in  his 
text  a  period  at  recepit. 

Multa  morte  recepit  (vs.  348). — ^As  Ovid,  Met.  1^.  607 
(of  Aeneas) : 

.     .     .     "  quern  turba  Quirini 
nuncupat  Indigetem  temploque  arisque  recepit  ;'* 

Id.  Met.  IS.  632 : 

^*  hunc  Anius,  quo  rege  homines,  antistite  Phoebus 
rite  colebantur,  temploqtu  domogue  recepit  ;*' 

Id.  Met.  6.  k2S : 

.     .     .     f  *  iota  viam  tellus  in  Tartara  fecit, 
et  pronos  cumis  medio  eratere  recepit ;" 

Id.  Ih8t.l.J^63: 

**  te  quoque  lux  eadem,  Tumi  soror,  aede  recepit  ;^^ 
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Id.  Art.  Amat.  2.  U07 : 

*'  inde  Thyestiaden  thalamoqf4e  animoque  reeapit  ;^^ 

Id.  Heroid.  7.  89  : 

'*  fluctibus  eiectum  tuta  statione  reeepiJ*^ 

MuLTA  MORTE  as  ^^  luulta  nocte,"  Stat.  8ih.  5.  S»  89  : 

.     .     .     **  obruta  multa 
nocte  tegi  propriae  patiamur  crimina  gentis  ;*' 

Sil.  10.  345 : 

*<  neo  posco  ut  mollibus  alia 
des  yictiim  mihi,  Somne,  lovem,  non  mille  premendi 
sunt  oculi  tibi,  nee  speraeDs  tua  numina  custos 
Inachiae  multa  superandus  nocte  iavencae  ;'* 

"  multo  dente,"  Apul.  Met.  8.  5,  p.  203) :  "  earn  furens  aper 
invadit  iaoentem  ac  primo  laoiDias  eiu8,  mox  ipsum  resurgentem 
tnuUo  dente  laniavit." 

Multa  corresponde  to  totum,  as  recefit  corresponds  to 
ADSUROENTI ;  the  reception  is  given  to  Khoetus,  getting  up^  and 
the  death  is  much,  because  it  is  produced  by  the  plunging  of 
the  whole  sword  into  his  body. 

PURPUREAM    VOMIT    ILLE    ANIMAM    (v8.    349). — PuRPUREAM 

ANiMAM,  and  not  purpureum  ensem — first,  on  account  of  the 
MS.  authority;  secondly,  for  the  reasons  assigned  above 
against  recepit  ensem  ;  thirdly,  because  the  whole  sentence 
has  been  quoted  totidem  verbis  by  Pindarus  Thebanus,  365 : 

**  purpurram  romit  tile  ammam  ;  cum  sanguine  mixtam 
ora  rigat  moriens  " 

(where  Miiller  conjectures :  turn  sauguine  multo) ;  fourtiily, 
on  account  of  the  Homeric  Ou/uoi/  0o£vov,  Hymn,  in  ApolL  360 
(of  the  Python)  : 

irvKva  fiaX'  tP0a  Kai  tv9a  tKiaatrOy  Xciirc  8c  Ov/id9 
<f>oiyov  airoinf(tov(r\ 

and  the  Sophoclean  fuitXav  /ucroc,  Aj.  llfH  * 

cTi  yap  Btpfiai 
ffvpiyyts  ay  CD  <l>vffwffi  fitKav 
fitvos. 
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both  of  them  aptly  quoted  by  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.),  to  which  I 
may  add  the  iru/o^v/ococ  OavaroQ  of  Horaer,  //.  5.  82: 

TOP  8c  «caT*  ofrtrc 
cXAajSc  wop^vptos  Boparos  Ktu  Moipa  Kpwreuri 

if,  indeed,  I  may  venture  to  understand  the  Trop^v/ococ  Oavaroc 
of  this  verse  to  be — not  with  the  interpreters,  merely  a  black 
death,  but — ^literally,  a  purple^  i.  e.  bloody,  or  violent  death,  and 

60  vopfvpiOQ  in  the  verse  itself  not  merely  the  rhythmical,  but 
the  rational  pendant  of  KpaTaifi,  and  in  Julian's  application  of 
the  verse  to  himself,  on  occasion  of  his  investment  by  Constan- 
tius  with  the  purple  (see  Ammian,  15.  8.  17),  expressive  of  the 
purple  (i.  e.  bloody)  death  prognosticated  to  him  by  the  purple 
mantle  he  was  putting  on.  Compare  also  Goripp.  Joliann. 
U.  957 : 

.     .     .     '^ruptis  praecordia  venia 
purpurea m  fundunt  animam  ;** 

and  again,  id.  5,  636  : 

**  et  ruptis  inter  praecordia  venis 
purpuream  fundunt  aninuxm;^* 

fifthly,  on  account  of  Ovid's  [Met.  5.  83)  so  very  similar 
"  rutilum  vomit  ille  cruorem,"  and  the  almost  identical  "  ani- 
mam purpuream  vomeres"  of  the  epigrammatist,  Anth,  Lat.  U- 

61  (Burm.) : 

**  ct  tu,  quae  fucrim,  bI  nosses,  candide  lector, 
nunc  animam  quoque  tu  purpuream  vomeres, 
vivere  quo  rursus  posscm,  et  superesse  daretur, 
iingere  et  innumeras  nexa  per  ora  anima8.** 

Slxtlily,  because  vomit  animam  does  not  sufficiently  express 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  viz.  that  of  pouring  forth  a 
liquid  out  of  the  mouth.  In  order  to  convey  this  idea,  animam 
requires  to  have  purpuream  joined  with  it :  without  some  such 
adjective  the  words  signify  only  vomits  the  life,  not  vomits  the 
purple  life.  i.  e.  the  life-blood.     Compare  10.  908  : 

"  undantique  animam  diffundit  in  arma  cruore," 

where  the  insufficient  expression  "animam  diffundit"  is  ren- 
dered complete  and  sufficient  by  the  addition  of  "  undanti 
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-cruo're,"  exaotly  as  in  our  text  the  insufficient  expression  vohit 
ANiMAM  is  rendered  complete  and  sufficient  by  the  addition  of 
PURPUREAM.     Also  Prudcnt.  Psychom.  J^9  : 

**  tunc  exarmatae  iuguhun  merctriciB  [Libidinis]  adacto 
transfigit  [Pudicitia]  gladio.     calidos  vomit  ilia  vapores 
'sanguine  concretos  coenoAO," 

^here  the  words  '^  sanguine  concretos"  complete  the  notion  of 
a  liquid  vomit,  not  at  all  sufficiently  expressed  by  "calidos 
Tomit  vapores."  Also  Val.  Flaoc.  3.  106  (of  Corythus  expiring) : 

.     .     .     '*  dedit  illo  sonum,  compressaque  mandens 
aequora  purpuream  singultibus  exspuit  auram^''^ 

where  we  have  the  very  purpuream  of  our  text  added  to 
^*  auram,"  and  for  the  self-same  reason,  in  order  perfectly  to 
present  the  picture  of  vomiting  blood..    .    . 


369-380. 


IBANT — CORONANT 


VAR,  LECT.   iys.  369). 

REGi  I  Rom,,  Pal,  Med,  Ver.  II  IJ.  Ill  Ven.  1470;  Horn.  1473; 
P.  Manut. ;  1).  Hcins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn., 
ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. ;  Kibbeck. 

REGIS  fli  *'  TuRNO  HEGi :  in  omnibus  bonis  B£gis  dioitur  inyentam." 
Serv.  (Lion ;  tbe  passage  is  not  in  the  Dresden  Cod.) ;  Heyne ; 
Brunck  ;  Wakef. 

Iamque  propinquabant  castris  (vs.  371),  theme ;  muroqub 
suBiBANT,  variation. 

Castris  .  .  .  miiro,  viz.  of  the  besiegers.     &ee  Rem.  on 
verses  159  and  114. 
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Cum  procul  hos,  &o.  (vs.  372). — Peerlkamp  observes :  "  Si 
Nisum  et  Eurjalum  ipsos  prooul  eemerent,  non  opus  erat 
galeam  eos  prodere,"  and  proposes  to  read : 

CUM  GALEA  BURYALUM  Rl-HLV8TflI  !^0CYl8  IN  UMBRA 
PRODIDIT  IMMBMOKEM  KADII8QUE  ADYER8A  KKFUL81T, 
KT  PKOCUL  HOS  LARVO  FLBCTENTB8  Lllf  ITB  CERKUNT. 

Peerlkamp  did  not  perceive  that  the  passage  is  constructed 
exactly  according  to  our  author's  usual  manner  of  vtrnpov 
wpoTfpovy  and  as  it  stands  presents  exactly  the  sense  which 
Peerlkamp  seeks  to  obtain  by  an  alteration  of  the  text. 
The  proposed  alteration  is,  like  most  of  Peerlkamp's  pro- 
posed alterations,  a  mere  modernisation  of  the  original — a 
forcing  of  the  ancient  Boman  poet  to  think  like  a  Dutch 
schoolmaster. 

Haud  temere  est  visum  (vs.  375). — It  was  not  seen  as  a 
matfei'  of  course,  or  (as  one  might  say,  using  an  ill-applied  vulgar 
expression)  promiscnottslf/.  The  sight  did  not  pass  off  unnoticed 
among  other  objects.  The  sight  was  selected  out  from  among 
the  other  sights  which  presented  themselves,  and  not  allowed 
to  pass  imnoticed.  The  words,  therefore,  are  not  the  words  of 
Volscens,  but  narrative. 

CONCLAMAT    AB    AGMINE    (vS.    375). CoNCLAMAT,    shotUs  OS 

loud  as  he  is  able,  shouts  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  See  Kem.  on 
2.  52  ;  6.  634  ;  and  compare  Livy,  8.  7 :  "  ciroumactis  deinde 
equis,  quum  prior  ad  iterandum  ictum  Manlius  consurrexisset,^^ 
had  risen  u^ith  all  his  force.  Id.  7.  41 :  "  Quincto  collmidato,^ 
not  merely  praised,  but  praised  to  the  utmost.  Volscens  shouts 
so  loud,  because  the  young  men  are  far  off  (procul),  and  he 
does  not  leave   the   troop   with   which   he   is  marching  (ab 

AOMINE). 

Nihil  illi  tendere  contra  (vs.  377). — "Nihil  contra 
responderunt,"  Servius ;  (nothing  of  any  use  in  La  Cerda) ; 
Heyne :  "  Aut  cum  Servio  (quem  Wagner  et  Gossrau  sequun- 
tur)  vocab.  verbis  supplentes,  explicare  podsumus,  per:  nihil 
respondent;  aut  etiam  latiore  sensu  capqre  pro :  nihil  contra  eos 
molirif  non  resistere  conantur,^  Forbiger.     Both  interpretations 
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«re  erroneous.     As  tbnpere,  by  itself,  is  to  go^  to  advamx^  to 
proceed  ontcardy  to  march^  e.  g.  6.  684  : 

'*  isque  iibi  tendentem  adveraum  per  gramina  vidit 
Aenean.*'     .    ,     , 

Val.  Flaoc.  1.  833 : 

*'  hie  gcminae  aetemum  portae :  qiiarum  altera,  dura 
semper  lege  paten8,  populos  regesque  receptat ; 
ast  aliam  tentare  nefas,  et  tendere  contra  : 
rara  et  sponte  patet,  si  quando  pectore  ductor 
Yulnera  nota  gerenH,  galeis  praefiza  rotiaqiie 
cui  domus,  aut  studium  mortales  pellere  cura«, 
ciilta  fides,  longc  metus,  atquc  ignota  cupido  ;'* 

JSil.  9.  96,  in  his  parallel  aooount  of  the  night  adventure  of 
Satrious  and  Solimus : 

**  neclongum  celerarat  iter,  cum  tendere  in  armis 
aggerc  Sidonio  venientem  conspicit  hostem," 

where  "tendere"  is  to  move,  to  go;  Liv,  10.  36:  "haec  ipsa 
minitans,  obstitit  profuse  tendentibus  suis  in  castra."  Ammian. 
19.  6.  8  :  "  Verum  audito  licet  levi  tendentium  sonitUj  gemituque 
caesorum  discusso  somno,  excitatis  multis,  et  ad  arma  pro  se 
quoque  elamitante,  steterunt  milites  vestigiis  fixis,  progredi 
ultra  non  ausi,"  marching  tcith  a  light  step;  and  in  Greek, 
Eurip.  SuppL  720 : 

.     ot  8*  CTCtfov  f s  vuAas 

SO  TENDERE,  with  CONTRA,  is  to  go,  to  advancOy  to  proceed  onicard, 
to  march  against^  and  this  equally  whether  the  object  marched 
against  is  added,  as  Claud,  in  Rufin,  1.  332  : 

*'  quos  tanien  impavidus  contra  spiimantis  ad  Hcbri 
teudis  aquas,  sic  ante  tubas  ferrumque  precatus  ;" 

or  whether  the  object  marched  against  is  only  implied,  as  here, 
and  on  no  less  than  three  other  occasions  by  our  author,  5.  26: 

.     .     .     "equidem  sic  poscere  ventos 
iumdudum,  et  frustra  cemo  te  tendere  contra  ;" 
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9.  795 : 

.     .     .     "  ct  neque  terga 
ira  dare  aut  virtus  patitur  nee  tendere  eontraf 
ille  quidem  hoc  cupiens,  potis  est  per  tela  virosque  ;*' 

9.  768 : 

**  Lyncea  tendenUm  contra  sociosque  vocantem 
vibranti  gladio  connixus  ab  aggers  dexter 
occupat;" 

on  every  one  of  which  occasions,  and  especially  on  the  two 
first,  TENDERE  CONTRA  is  Contrasted  with  retreat^  tendere 
retro,  exactly  as  it  is  contrasted  in  our  text:  the  young  men 
do  not  advance  against,  do  not  confront  their  challengers,  but 
retreat  with  all  speed  into  the  woods  (sed  celerare  fug  am 
IN  siLVAS  et  fidere  nocti).  Tendere  is  sometimes  used  in 
a  different,  though  nearly  related  sense,  viz.  to  express  not 
actual,  or  physical  motion  forward,  but  apparent, 
viz.  the  extending  forward  of  a  tract  of  country  in  any  par- 
ticular direction,  the  country  appearing  to  stretch  itself  out,  to 
go  forward  further  and  further  still  along  with  the  eye,  which 
takes  a  view  of  it,  a  sense  expressed  in  English  by  trend.  The 
following  is  an  example: — Propert.  1.  6.  31:  "  Mollis  qua  tendit 
Ionia"  .  .  . ;  and  such  I  think  is  tlie  sense  in  which  the  same 
word  is  used,  2,  29  : 

**  hie  Dolopum  monus,  hie  saevus  tendcbat  Achilles ;" 

and  8.  104 : 

.     .     .     **  (?elsoquc  omnis  dc  colle  vidcri 
iam  poterat  legio  et  latis  tendebat  in.  arvis ;" 

not  at  all  (with  Servius  and  Wagner)  "  tentoria  habebat,"  but 
spread  widcy  extended^  trended^  if  I  may  so  say. 

With  this  more  literal  use  of  tendere,  viz.  to  express 
physical  motion  forward,  whether  real  or  apparent,  corresponds 
its  secondary  use,  viz.  to  express  general  motion  forward, 
the  taking  steps y  the  proceeding y  as,  using  the  same  figure,  we 
say  in  English :  Liv.  23.  14 :  "  Itaque  ubi  senatum  metus 
oepit,  si  propalam  tenderenty  resisti  multitudini  concitatae  non 
posse ; "  Id.  10.  6 :  "  Minus  autem  tetendere,  assueti  iam  tali 
genere  certaminum  vinci."    To  Peerlkamp's  objection:  **Neque 
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significare  potest  non  contra  Rutuloa  proficiscebantury  non  obviam 
ibant  Rutulu  Tuno  enim  legendum  esset  non  illi  tendere 
contra,"  I  reply  that  nihil  illi  tbndere  contra  differs  from 
"  nan  ILLI  TENDERE  CONTRA "  Only  in  strengfth  of  expression^ 
the  former  signifying  not  merely  noty  but  in  no  iviae,  in  no 
manner^  do  not  make  the  smallest  attempt.  The  young  men 
not  only  do  not  tendere  contra,  but  do  not  so  much  as  think 
tendendi  contra^  know  nothing,  think  nothing,  of  tenders 
contra.  Tenders  contra  never  so  much  as  comes  into  their 
heads,  is  to  them  as  if  it  did  not  exist,  is  to  them  a  nihil. 
Compare  Propert.  3.  3.  41 : 

**  nil  tibi  sit  rauco  praeconia  classica  comu 
flare,  nee  Aonium  cingcre  Marte  nemus/' 

/tare  thou  nothing  to  do  with  trumpets  or  battles.  Similar  to 
tendere  contra  is  "  ire  contra,"  6.  95  : 

'*  tu  ne  cede  malls,  sed  contra  audcntior  ito, 
qua  tua  te  fortuna  sinet." 

ObIICIUNT    EQUITES    8ESE    AD    DIVORTIA    NOTA    HINC     ATQUB 

HiNc,  theme;  omnemque  abitum  custodb  coronant  (vv.  379, 
380),  variation ;  the  theme  expressing  more  prominently  the 
means,  the  variation  more  prominently  the  end. 


381-385. 

SILVA  FUIT  LATE  DUMIS  ATQUE  ILICE  NIGRA 
HORRIDA  QUAM  DENSI  COMPLERANT  UNDIQUE  SENTES 
RARA  PER  OCCULTOS  LUCEBAT  SEMITA  CALLES 
EURYALUM  TENEBRAE  RAMORUM  ONEROSAQUE  PRAEDA 
IMPEDIUNT  FALLITQUE  TIMOR  REGION  E  VI ARUM 


VAJR.  LECT,  (vs.  383). 

DUCEBAT   11^   111   DUCEBAT  SEMITA  CALLES ;    Ifgitur  Ct  LUCEBAl.       »SerV. 

(cod.    Dresd.    and    Lion) ;    Ven.    1470 ;    Rom.    147.5 ;    P.    Manut. ; 
D.  Heins. ;    N.  Heins.    (1670) ;  Philippe  ;  Pottier. 
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LVGEBAi  I  Bom,  (lucebajvt),  Pa/.,  Med.  II  A.  Ill  Heyne  ;  Brunok ; 
Jacob  (Qaaest.  Ep.  p.  82} ;  Lad. ;  Haapt. ;  Ribbeok ;  Wakef. ; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Hejn.,  ed.  1861). 


DUMIS   ATQUE   ILICE    NIGRA  HORRIDA,  QUAM    DENSt  COMPLERANT 

UKDiQUE  8ENTES  (vv.  381,  382). — The  wood  did  not  consist  of 
tall  trees,  such  as  pine,  with  straight,  little,  branching  trunks 
(a  sort  of  wood  which  had  let  more  light  in),  but  of  ilex  and 
other  similar  thick,  dark,  bushy  trees  (dumis),  arbutus,  sup- 
posoy  and  rhamnus,  with  a  dense  underwood  of  thoiiis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  view  hitherto  taken  of  this  passage  by  the 
oommentators  and  translators,  the  explanation  of  rara  per 
occuLTOs  LUCEBAT  sEMiTA  cALLEs  is  to  1}e  sought  in  the  im- 
mediately preceding  quam  densi  complerant  undique  sentes. 
*^  Semita  quae  raro  ab  ingressis  inter  sentes  agnosci  poterat," 
Heyne,  Wagner,  Feerlkamp  : 

'    *'  sparsam  schimmerte  pfad.durch  uberwacbBene  steige  "  (Yobs). 

But  if  this  view  were  correct,  how  was  Euryalus  to  get  on  at 
all  P  It  was  night,  the  wood  was  thick  and  dark,  and  the  path 
seldom  visible;  he  was  loaded  with  booty  (onerosa  praeda), 
and  he  was  besides  afraid  (timor).  Were  not  these  difficulties 
enough?  If,  over  and  above  all  these  difficulties,  the  path 
was,  except  in  a  few  rare  spots,  thickly  entangled  with  briars, 
how  was  he  to  get  on  at  all?  how  was  he  to  arrive  at  the 
second  spot,  where  the  path  was  visible,  to  surmount.  eVeu  the 
first  impediment  of  briars,  afraid,  and  in  darkness,  and  heavily 
loaded  P  The  very  first  twig  would  be  sufficient  to  trip  him  up 
and  throw  him  down.  It  is  a  sheer  misconception  of  our 
author's  meaning,  a  misunderstanding  of  the  entire  description. 
The  clause  quam  densi  complerant  tjndique  sentes  belongs 
wholly  to  the  preceding,  and  is  in  direct  contrast  with  what 
follows.  The  wood,  thick,  dark,  and  choke-full  (complerant)  of 
briars,  was,  of  course,  itself  wholly  impassable ;  but  there  were 
(cALLEs)  cleared  spaces  in  it,  difficult  indeed  to  be  f ound  (oc- 
cuLTAs),  but  which,  when  found,   afforded  an  unobstructed 
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passage,  and  in  which'  there  was  besides  a  path  trodden,  though, 
owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
of  the  surrounding  wood,  only  here  and  there  visible. 

Bara  per  occultos  lucebat  semita  calles  (vs.  383). — 
Bara  semita,  not  few  paths,  but  one  sole  path,  appearing  only 
now  and  then,  i.  e.  in  some  few  places ;  semita  quae  raro  llce- 
BAT,  **  sparsam  schimmerte  pfad,"  J.  H.  Yoss.  Compare 
(10.  122)  "rara  corona,"  not  few  rings  of  persons,  but  a 
ring  of  persons  standing  at  a  distance  each  from  the  other. 
^'Bari  nantes"  (1.  122),  not  few  persons  floating,  but  persons 
floating  with  wide  intervals  between  them.  Exactly  corre- 
sponding to  our  author's  rara  per  occultos  lucebat  semita 
CALLES  is  Claudian's  {Bell,  Oetic,  IflS) 

**  rara  per  obacuras  apparent  oomna  ftondee." 

The  horns  of  cattle  appear  here  and  there  at  intervals  through 
the  dark  foliage. 

JjVCRBAT.-^Apparebatf  s^acvero.  Compare  (11.  692)  **  qua 
colla  sedentis  lucent^^^  where  ^Uucenf  represents  the  ^aivtro  of 
the  Homeric  original,  //.  2S.  S^U  - 

also  Apollon.  Bhod.  1.  545  : 

.     .     .     fioucpai  9^  eu€y  §\€VK€uyoifro  K§\tvOot, 

and  ibid.  1280 : 

rifios  8'  ovpcwoOty  X^P^'^^  vroAa/iircrai  ricos 
€K  trtparris  aviovtruf  ^tayKavtnroviri  8*  arapTotf 
KOI  ircSia  Upocottna  (ftattyp  Aa/iircTai  cuyAp. 
Tfifios  rovaZ*  tyoniffAy  ai9pt^at  Kiwoyrts. 

Lucebat,  not  ducebat — first,  because  however  well  ducebat 
SEMITA  might  answer,  rara  ducebat  semita  would  afford  no 
good  sense  at  all,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there 
were  more  paths  than  one ;  secondly,  on  account  of  the 
superior  MS.  authority;  thirdly,  on  account  of  the  very 
similar  use  just  referred  to  of  the  verb  lucere,  11.  692,  "  qua 
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ooUa  sedentis  lucent;^*  fourthly,  on  aooount  of  Statius's 
« luoet  iter,"  Theb.  9.  363  : 

**  mergitur  orba  iterum,  penitosque  occulta  sub  undis 
limite  non  uno,  liquidum  qua  subter  eunti 
lueet  iter  miseri  nequicquam  funera  nati 
vestigaty  plangitque  tamen ;" 

the  "  luceat  orbita"  of  Nemesianus,  Cyneg.  12 : 

'*  et  quamyis  cubqs  se  osteadat  tramite  noto, 
obvia  Calliope,  facioB  insiktere  prato. 
compladto,,  rudibus  qua  litceat  orbita  sulcis ;" 

And  flftlilyy  because  the  identical  words  are  used  by  Fro- 
pertius  (2.  14.  17,  ed.  Hertzb.),  not  only  in  the  aame  senae,  but 
on  a  similar  occasion — I  mean  where  there  was  a  similar  diffi- 
culty of  finding  the  way : 

'*  ante  pedos  oaeois  lucebat  mmita  nobis 
scilicet  insano  nemo  in  amore  videt/' 

Except  lucere,  the  word  commonly  used  to  express  the  bright- 
ness of  the  moon  and  stars,  torches,  lamps,  and  other  brilliant 
objects,  the  Bomans  seem  to  have  possessed  no  word  to  express 
the  appearance  presented  by  an  object  seen  indistinctly  in  a 
dull  dim  light — no  word  at  all  corresponding  to  our  glimmer. 

Sbmita. — A  trodden  path,  Plin.  N.  H.  11.  30:  "silioes 
itinere  earum  [formicarum]  attritos  videmus,  et  opere  semitam 
factam."  It  is  because  it  is  trodden  the  semita  is  here  said 
^4uoere,"  exactly  as  1.  422,  a  similar  '^  semita"  is  for  the  same 
reason  said  ^^monstrare." 

CALLBS«-^The  opener  spaces,  or  cleared  parts  in  a  wood, 
Anglicd  gladesj  the  German  lichtungen.    See  Bern,  on  6.  443. 

OccuLTAS. — The  glades,  or  open  passages,  were  occultas, 
difficult  to  be  discovered^  not  to  be  found  without  search,  ab- 
struse, occult.    See  Bem.  on  12.  418. 

Bara  semita,  occultos  calles. — The  difficulty  was  double, 
the  glades,  or  open  and  only  passable  parts,  were  difficult  to  be 
found,  and  the  path  through  them,  either  because  obscured  by 
the  shadow  of  the  surrounding  wood  (tenbbbae  RAMCtRUM.),  or 
because,  as  may  be  inferred,  little  trodden,  was  seldom  yjsijble : 

RARA  lucebat. 

69» 
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386-407. 

lAMQUE— IMPRUDEN8 


VAU.  LECT,  t^8.  386). 

ETASERAT  I   Itom.,PaL,    Ver.     II  i£.    Ill  Yen.  1470;  Bom.  1473; 

P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670)  ;V  Philippe ;  Heyne ;  Brunok ; 

Wakef. ;    Pettier;   Wagn.  (ed.    Heyn.,  ed.   1861);    Lad.;   Haupt; 

Ribbeok. 

A 
SYASBBiT  I  M€d.  (EUABEEIT)  (with. the  I  eroased  out).. 


VAR,  LECT.  (vs.  387). 

LOCOS  I  Rom,y  Paly  Med.,  Ver.  II  A-  ***  ^^^*  ^470;  Rom.  1473; 
P.  Manut. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  LecL  FtVy.,  ed.  1861) ;  Toss; 
Ribbeok  (^'  loci  vooabulo  signifioatur  viculuB,"  Wagnor,  Zed,  Vvrg.^ 
p.  410,  where  Wagner's  dissertation  on  the  word  is  good,  and  I  think 
he  is  right), 

Licus  U^.  HI  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Philippe;  Heyne; 
Wakef. ;  Thiel. 

Lucos  III  Brunok.  (ad  lucos)  ;  Ladewig  (ac  lucos)  ;  Haupt. 


VAR,  LECT.  (vs.  399). 

QUID  FACIAT  I  Rom,y  Paly  Ver.  11-^.  Ill  Ven.  1470;  Rom.  1473; 
P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe ;  Heyne  ;  Brunok  ; 
Wakef,;  Pott. ;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad^;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

I> 
QUI  FACIAT  I  3£ed,  (QUI).     II  -j^. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  400). 

HOSUS,  or  HOSTES  I  Bom.,  Med.,  Ver.  II  A-  HI  Serv. ;  Ven.  1470 ; 
Rom.  1478  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Pott. ;  Lad, ; 
Haupt. 

DNSB  I  Pal.  HA.  IH  **quidam  in  enses  legunt,"  Serv.  (Lion); 
Phil. ;  Heyne ;  Brunok ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Ribb. ; 
Cooingt. 
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FAB.  LEOT.  (▼8.  403). 
ALXAM  AS  LTJNAIC  £T  SIC  YOCil  I  Ronu 

ALTAMLnrAinsTSiCTOCE  \  Ver,  (yocb  very  indistinot,  and  almost  illegible). 
JFlifabeok'ai  statement,  that  the  reading  of  the  MS.  is  altamadlunaket, 
is  inoorrect.    There  is  no  ad^ 

ALTAIC  LUNAM  £1  0IC  YOCE  I  PaLj  Med,  (fobte  written  on  margin,  as 
correctly  represented  by  Fogg.)  Ill  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Led.  Virg,^ 
and  ed.  1861). 

[/niftc^.]  ALTAM  LUNAir,  SIC  YOCB  III  Asocns. ;  P.  Mannt. ;  D.  Heins. ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Heyne  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Lad. ;  Hanpt. 

ALTVir,  LX7KAK  SIC  YOCE  III  Ribb. 

[fHine^.]  LUKAM,  SIC  YOCE  in  Ven.  1470  ;  Pott. 

LUVAX  ET  SIC  YOCE  II  {.     IH  Philippe. 

LUNAM  ET  SIC  OEE.  (Dr.  Henry  merely  records  this  reading  without  com- 
ment.— L.  C.  P.) 


IlfPKUDENS    (vs.    386). — "IaMQUB    IMPRUDBNS    id    est    INPRU- 

DENs  et  ignorans  se  evasisse.  An  imprudexs,  quod  supra 
altei-um  felix,  Euryalum  tenbbrae  ramorum  onerosaque 
PRAEDA  iMPEDiuNT.  Eigo  imprudeus  morari  Euryalum : 
hoc  potiuB,"  Schol.  ad  Veron.  Falimps.  (Keil's  ed.  p.  101). 
"  Imprudens  sciz.  remanentis  Euryali,"  Servius.  "  Euryalum 
remanere  non  animadvertens,"  Heyne.  "Quippe  immemor 
Euryali,"  Wagner  (1861),  Forbiger.  Imprudens  is  none  of  all 
these.  It  is  simply  thoughtless^  not  thinking^  not  reflecting 
(vi|ir<oc,  Horn.  //.  23,  88),  literally  imprudent ,  not  looking  to 
what  might  happen.  Nisus  is  not  represented  as  ignorant  of 
what  has  happened,  whether  what  has  happened  be  "  se  eva- 
sisse/' or  "morari  Euryalum;"  neither  is  he  represented  as 
"  immemor  remanentis  Euryali,"  or  "  immemor  Euryali ; "  on 
the  contrary,  imprudens  has  its  proper  prospective  force,  and 
Nisus  is  represented  neither  as  ignorant  (ignorans),  nor  as 
forgetting  (immemor),  but  the  very  opposite,  as  not  looking 
forward  (non  providens).  Imprudens  evaserat  hostes,  he 
had  escaped  the  enemy,  got  out  from  amongst  the  enemy, 
**  non  providens,"  not  foreseeing,  not  even  so  much  aa  con^ 
sidering  what  might  happen.      Only  when,  having  himself 
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escaped,  he  stops,  and  looks  about,  and  misses  his  friend,  does  he 
become  "  prudens,*'  regardful  of  consequences,  and,  returning 
On  his  steps,  ascertains  that  those  consequences  ^nrhioh,  in  his 
previous  imprudent  haste,  had  not  occurred  to  his  mind,  and 
which  only  now,  when  he  has  at  last  become  prudent,  occur 
to  it,  have  actually  taken  place,  and  his  friend  is  intercepted 
and  surrounded  by  the  enemy  : 

VT  afTBTIT,  ET  FKUSTBA  AB61KTBM  KS8PBX1T  AMICUM  : 
EVRTALE  INFSLU  QUA  TS  KKOIOKB  KKLIQUI  P 

Compare  Aeneas's  own  exactly  similar  want  of  forethought 
with  respect  to  Creusa,  in  his  flight  out  of  Troy,  2.  741 : 

"  nee  prills  amissam  respexi  animmnte  rejlexi,^* 

where  "  nee  animum  reflexi"  is  exactly  the  imprudens  of  our 
text.  Aeneas  would  not  have  remained  so  long  without  looking 
about  towards  Creusa,  if  he  had  thought,  if  it  had  occurred  to 
him,  if  he  had  considered  (animum  reflexisset).  Nisue  would 
not  have  gone  so  far  without  looking  back  to  see  what  had 
become  of  Euryalue,  if  he  had  not  been  without  thought, 
without  consideration,  without  reflexion,  imprudens.  The 
thought,  the  consideration,  the  reflexion,  came  to  him,  as  it  did 
to  Aeneas,  only  when,  being  out  of  danger,  he  had  leisure  to 
think.     Compare  Ter.  Andr.  1,1.  103 : 

.     .     .     **  interea  haec  soror 
qiiam  dixi,  ad  flammam  accessit  imprudentim'^^ 

\j*ather  thong htlesdy^  ;  Cicer.  de  Harusp.  Besp.  17.  37 :  "  quod 
non  solum  curiosos  oculos  exolueit,  sed  etiam  errantes ;  quo  non 
modo  improbitas,  sed  ne  imprudent ia  quidem  possit  intrare" 
[thoughtlessness]  ;  Liv.  42.  42 :  "  Consoius  mihi  sum,  nihil  me 
scientem  deliquisse,  et,  si  quid  feoerim  imprudeutia  lapsus,  cor- 
rigi  me  et  emendari  eastigatione  hac  posse"  [thoughtlessness^; 
Ter.  Adelph.  k.  5.  77 : 

•     .     .     **  magnani  mi  iniicit  sua  commoditate  curam 
ne  imprudens  faciam  forte  quod  nolit ;  sciens  cavebo  ** 

[Alitor  Bentley  ; 


.     .     **  curam : 


ne  imprudens  faciam  forte  quod  nolit,  sciens  cayebo,"] 
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thoughtless;  Ovid,  Met.  10.  ISO : 

**  hunc  puer  imprudem  iaculo  Cy|>aris8us  acuto 
fixit ' 

[the  thoughtless  boy] ;  Ovid,  Met.  10.  18S  (of  Hyaointhus) : 

*'  protinus  imprudens  actusque  cupidine  ludi, 
tollere  Taenarides  orbem  properabat " 

[thoughtless']. 

Atque  locos  qui  post  albae  (vs.  387). — "  Nisiis  fuit  jusqu* 
d  la  ferme  que  le  roi  Latinus  avoit  dans  la  fdret,  appel^e  long- 
temps  aprds  Forit  (VAlhe.  J'avois  d'abord  trouv6  de  Finvrai- 
semblanoe  &  le  faire  oourir  jusqu'  &  Albe,  qui  est  au  moins  i 
dix-hmt  milles  d'Ostie.  Mais  le  nom  m^me  d'Albis  modeme, 
prouve  que  la  denomination  d'Albe  s'^tendoit  bien  loin  en  de^a 
de  la  ville  d'Albe,  pr^cis^ment  du  oot^  d'Ostie.  On  pent 
etendre  ind^finement  oette  f6ret  d'Albe,  et  sauver  par  14  toute 
invraisemblance,"  Bonstetten. 

Madvig,  Advers.  Crit.  Latin,  (p.  40)  conjectures  locis,  and 
observes :  **  Hunc  locum,  quern  Eibbeckius  infeliciter  tractavit 
{proleg.  p.  81,  de  muris  in  vs.  371  graviter  errans)  nee  Ladevi- 
cus  mutando  adiuvit,  scita  emendatione  CI.  Oeertzius,  auditor 
meus  expedivit.  Omnis  enim  res  adhuc  gesta  erat  ad  castra 
Butulorum  prope  mare  longe  ab  Albana  regione ;  itaque  cam 
evadere  Nisus,  hoc  est,  ex  ea  abire  non  potuit.  Tum  et  res  ipsa 
ostendit  locum  a  superiori  diversimi  significari,  in  quem  fugi- 
endo  pervenerit,  et  additu  nominis  diligens  notatio  apertissime 
hoc  confirmat.  .  .  .  Apparet  negligenter  legendo  locis  aocom- 
modatum  esse  ad  hostes.^' 

Tum  rkx  stabula  alta  Latinus  habebat  (vs.  388). — 
Apollon.  Bhod.  2.  1 : 

ci'daS*  €<rcw  (rradfioi  re  fiowv  avKis  r*  AfivKotOf 
BtfipvKuy  fiaffiXrios  ayripopos. 

Stabula  (vs.  388). — I.  e.  auXia.  Compare  Apollon.  Bhod. 
3.  592 : 

.     .     .     fiorripwv 
avKia  Sv<rK€\aSoiffi¥  twiSpofn-j^ai  8ai(ai. 
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Ai.TA. — Not  because  they  were  the  king's,  and,  therefore, 
higher  than  other  stables,  nor  because  they  were  the  king's, 
and,  therefore,  august ;  but  alt  a,  high^  because  the  stables  of 
the  time  were  always  high-roofed  and  airy,  7.  512 : 

'^  ardua  tenia  petit  atahuli  et  de  culmine  summo 
pastorale  conit  dgnum.** 

Alt  a  is  the  perpetual  epithet  of  stables,  not  only  with  Virgil, 
but  with  Ovid  and  the  other  Latin  poets  generally.  See  Bern, 
on  6.  179;  10.  723. 

EuRYALE  iNFELix,  QUA,  &c.  (vs.  390). — "  McUor  haec  dis- 
tinctio,  ut  infelioem  dioat,  quani  ut  ad  se  referat,"  Schol. 
Veron.  Palimps.  (Keil's  ed.,  p.  102).  "  Se  infelioem  dioit  qui 
dolet,  non  ilium  propter  qiiem  dolet,"  Servius.  I  agree  with  the 
Yeron.  Scholiast  against  Servitis.  First,  because  of  the  better 
cadence ;  secondly,  EuEtALE,  separated  from  infelix,  ad- 
dresses or  calls  Euryalus,  whereas  Euryale  joined  with  in* 
FELIX  is  no  more  than  ati  exclamation,  a  pathetic  apostrophe, 
without  any  view  or  intention  of  being  heard,  and  it  is  plain 
that  it  is  in  this  sense,  and  this  sense  only,  the  words  are 
uttiBred  by  Nisus;  thirdly,  the  connexion  of  infelix  with 
Euryale  is  as  easy  and  natural  as  its  separation  from  Euryalb, 
and  connexion  with  ego  understood  is  forced  and  awkward,  and, 
except  at  second  thought,  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  no 
reader. 

SeSE    medics    MORITURUS    IN     HOSTES    INFERAT,   thcmC  ;     ET 
PULCHRAM  PROPERET  PER  VULNERA  MORTEM,  Variation  (w.  400, 

401). 

Si  qua  ipse   meis   venatibus  auxi,  theme ;    suspenbive 
THOLO,  AUT  sacra  ad  fastigia  fixi.  Variation  (vv.  407,  408). 
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411-413. 

HASTA  VOLANS  XOCTIS  DIVERBERAT  UMBRAS 
ET  VENIT  ADVERSI  IN  TKRGIIM  SULMONIS  IBIQUE 
FRANGITUR  AC  FISSO  TRANSIT  PRAECORDIA  LIGNO 


VuiS.  LECT.  (vs.  412). 

jiDYERSi  T  Rom.^  Pal.,  Med,  KE  ^y  ood.  Canon.  (Butler).  IH  Serv. 
(ed.  Lion);  Ven.  1470;  Rom.  1473;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins. 
(1670) ;  Philippe ;  Yoss  (whose  interpretation  of  the  term  is  indeed  of 
the  subtlest :  *'  Fiir  sich  selbst  war  Bulmo  ayeksus  aber  als  theil  des 
gewUhls  ABYEBSUS.  Er  stand  in  der  schaar  ihm  zunaohst,  gegen  ihn 
hin,  Yoran."    In  other  words,  Sulmo  was  both  ayersus  and  adyersus. 

AVER81  II  -jfi.  Ill  La  Cerda ;  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Wakef . ;  Pott ;  Wagn. 
(ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 

ABYKKsi  in  Bibb. 


K^i?.  LECT.  (vs.  413). 
Fixo  III  La  Cerda. 


Servius  observes  that  the  spear,  if  hroken  in  the  shield,  oould 
not  penetrate  the  breast,  and  that,  therefore,  frangitur  is  to 
be  understood  not  literally,  or  as  meaning  broken,  but  as 
equivalent  to  colliditur.  "  Tergum  pro  tergua  dixit  .  .  .  ut 
intelligamus  hastam  in  scutum  venisse  et  illic  esse  collisam  :  ut 
frangitur  sit  pro  colliditur;  fisso  souti  ligno  etiam  prae- 
4X)RDiA  penetrasse  ;  aliter  non  procedit.  Nam  si  hastam  revera 
fraetam  accipiamus,  ratione  caret  quod  dicit:  fisso  transit 
PRAECORDIA  LIGNO.  Alii  rcvcra  in  tergum  volunt  esse  per- 
cussum,  quod  falsum  est.  Nam  quomodo  ante  fissum  lignum 
esset,  et  sio  praecordia  penetrata.  Sciendum  tamen  locum  hunc 
uniun  esse  de  his  quos  insolubiles  diximus  supra."  According 
to  which  interpretation,  the  spear  coming  in  front  (adversi 
6ULM0NT8)  clashcs  against  and  splits  the  shield,  and  penetrates 
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the  PRAECORDiA  from  before,  teroum  being  the  shield,  franoi- 
TUR  clashes  or  is  clashed,  liono  the  icood  of  the  shield,  and  fisso 
aplit.  No  wonder  that  Servius  himself  should  be  dissatisfied 
with  an  explanation,  according  to  which  f rangere  is  collidere, 
and  the  wood  of  a  shield  is  split,  not  pierced  (or  bored)  by  a 
spear.  But  Servius  need  not  have  despaired ;  there  was  another 
way  out  of  it,  which  La  Cerda,  less  blear-eyed,  if  you  believe 
himself,  than  Servius,  found  out.  We  have  only  to  discard  the 
reading  of  all  the  manuscripts,  the  sole  reading  known  either  to 
Nonius  or  Servius,  and  adopt  a  reading  affording  an  exactly 
opposite  sense :  we  have  only  to  substitute,  ex  conjectura,  avbrsi 
for  ADVERSi,  and  all  will  be  right,  especially  if  we  adhere  to 
the  vulgar  fixo,  and  reject,  as  it  should  be  rejected,  the  puzzling 
and  awkward  fisso  of  Servius  and  Pierius's  "  veteres."  Ter- 
Gi  M  will  then  be  not  the  back  of  the  ox  which  afforded  the 
leather  for  the  shield,  but  the  back  of  Sulmo  himself,  against 
which  the  spear  comes  from  behind,  and  in  which  the  spear 
breaks,  frangitur,  the  sticking  of  the  spear  in  the  praecgrdia 
being  described  by  fixo  ligno,  or  the  splitting  of  the  spear  itself 

by  FISSO  LIGNO. 

"  Lego  enim  aversi  Sulmonis,  non  adversi.  Hasta  fran- 
gitur in  eius  tergo  ita  tamen  ut  non  solum  ferrum  sed  magna 
pars  ligni  penetraret  praecordia,  quod  necessarium  ad  magnum 
innixum,  quo  torta.  Aliqui  hie  legunt  fisso  ijgno.  Possunt : 
nam,  quia  frangitur,  ideo  fisso;  vel  Fixo,  quia  transiit. 
Itaque  insolubilis  non  est  locus,  ut  male  Servius,  qui  etiam  in 
mentione  clypei  blennus  est,"  La  Cerda.  If  La  Cerda  is  hard 
upon  Servius,  Heyne  is  in  a  downright  passion  with  him.  The 
blood  boils  in  the  veins  of  the  Gottingen  philologist,  that  not 
only  all  antiquity,  but  even  his  own  more  enlightened  era,  shoidd 
pertinaciously  adhere  to  an  absurd  notion — "Conturbat  interdum 
animum,  si  videas  tot  am  antiquitatem  absurdam  opinionem 
pervicaciter  tenere,  et  recentiores  eidem  inhaerere."  TEROirif 
is  indeed  often  a  shield,  as  Heinsius,  in  his  learned  disquisition, 
has  so  well  shown  it  often  to  be,  but  it  can  by  no  possibility  be 
a  shield  here,  and  the  text  must  be  changed,  no  matter  what 
the  manuscripts  may  say  to  the  contrary,  and  aversi  read, 
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instead  of  advekst.  The  spear  penetraied  Salmo's  back  until 
the  point,  or  iron  end,  appeared  in  front,  when  the  shaft,  on 
aoobnnt  of  its  weight  and  length,  broke  off.  '*  Transadacta 
atttem  fuit  hasta  per  Sulmonis  tergnm  ita,  ut  per  peotns  emi- 
neret,  longnm  yero  hastile,  quod  valnere  extat  (ibi,  in  tergo^ 
qua  prominet  hastile,  ferro  in  interiora  adaoto),  suo  pondere 
inolinatum  frangitur :  Homerico  more/'  To  adopt  whioh  ex- 
planation would  argue  much  more  complaisance  towards  Hejme 
than  Hejne  has  shown  either  towards  Servius,  or  the  confreres- 
of  Servius,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  inasmuch  as  to  adopt 
such  explanation  one  must  not  only  agree  to  the  substitution  of 
a  mere  conjectinral  reading  for  the  consentient  reading  of  the 
MSB.,  but  must  agree  also  to  understand  findere  not  in  its 
recognised  sense  of  splitting^  but  in  the  new  and  hitherta 
tmheard-of  sense  of  breaking,  or  as  if  fisso  were  equivalent  to 
fracto,  and  not  only  accord  to  Sulmo's  unprotected  back  resist- 
ance sufficient  to  break  the  spear,  but  to  the  spear  force  enough 
to  appear  at  the  breast  after  it  has  been  broken. 

My  complaisance  at  least  does  not  go  so  far,  and  I  look  for 
another  explanation.  Neither  is  another  explanation  so  very 
hard  to  be  found.  Let  us  accept  the  reading  of  the  MS8., 
ADVERsi.  Let  us  also  accept  consentient  with  tlie  reading  of  the 
if  SS.,  Servius's  and  Nonius's  explanation  of  tergum,  viz.  that  it 
is  tergum  bovis,  i.  e.  scutum  ("  ut  intelligamus  hastam  in  scutum 
venisse,"  Servius :  see  above.  Compare  "  tergum  scutum,^* 
Virg.  lib.  viiii. ;  et  venit  adversi  in  tergum  Sulmonis.  Idem 
lib.  X.  718 ;  "  dentibus  infrendens,  et  tergo  decutit  hastas,'*^ 
Nonius),  and  we  are  happily  out  of  the  first  clause,  without 
either  di£5culty  or  danger.  Let  us  take  frangitur  in  its 
plain  and  usual  sense  of  broken,  and  we  are  no  less  happily, 
and  no  less  without  danger,  out  of  the  second,  and  have  before 
us  only  the  third.  Let  us  adhere  to  the  same  rule  in  this 
dause  also ;  let  us  here  also  adhere  to  the  MSS.,  and  under- 
stand in  their  ordinary  sense  the  words  with  which  the  MSS. 
present  us,  and  we  have  Pisso  meaning  split  or  splintered,  and 
the  clause  signifying  "  passed  through  the  praecordia,  the  wood 
being  split,"  i.  e,  passed  through  the  praecordia  with  the  splin- 
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tered  wood,  or  the  (Splintered  wood  passed  through  the 
coRDiA.  The  entire  meaning  is  thus  :  The  spear  comes  ligainst 
the  shield  of  Sulmo  standing  with  his  face  in  the  direction 
towards  which  the  spear  came,  and  is  broken  there,  viz.  in  the 
shield  of  Sulmo,  t.  e.  the  head  breaks  off  from  the  shaft  of  the 
spear,  or  the  spear  breaks  off  near  the  head,  in  its  passage 
through  the  shield,  and  the  splintered  shaft  (the  shaft  having 
a  sharp  point,  because  a  splinter,  with  the  iron  head  on  it, 
has  come  off,  and  remained  stuck  in  the  shield)  penetrates 
Sulmo's  FRAEcoRDiA.  We  have  thus  no  violence  donei  to  the 
text  of  the  MSS.,  no  violence  done  to  frangitub,  its  fame  proper 
sense  assigned  to  fisso,  and  a  reason  appears  why  it  is  not  the 
f errum  which  Euryalus  has  thrown,  but  the  lionum,  the  broken 
(frangitur)  and  split  (fisso)  wooden  (liqno)  shaft  [haata)  of 
that  femim  (iron-pointed  weapon)  which  penetrates  (transit) 
the  PRAECX)RDiA  of  Sulmo.  The  sentence  is  thus  constructed 
■after  our  author's  usual  manner.  The  breaking  of  the  spear 
(fraingitur)  occupies  the  emphatic  position,  on  the  one  hand, 
ushered  in,  and  preparation  made  for  it  by  all  the  preceding 
words — 

UA8TA  V0LAN8  NOCTI8  DIVSaBERAT  UMBRAS 
ET  VENIT  ADVEKSI  IN  TEROUM  SULMONIS,   IBIQUB  ; 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  first  word  of  its  own  verse,  and  all  the 
remaining  words  of  its  own  verse,  explaining  particularly  what 
kind  of  a  frangitur  it  was,  viz.  that  it  was  a  frangitur  with 
split  wood  (fisso  ligno)  ;  in  medical  parlance,  a  splintered 
fractui^e,  and  that  the  consequence  of  this  splintered  fracture 
was  the  penetration  of  the  i»raecordia  by  the  splintered  end  of 
the  shaft,  fisso  ligno. 

In  the  very  next  verse  we  have  a  similar  verb  placed  also 
first  word  in  its  own  verse,  and  with  the  next  verse,  and  half 
looking  back  to  it,  and  therefore  very  emphatic,  but  less 
emphatic  than  the  frangitur  of  our  text,  inasmuch  as  not 
preceded  by  any  introductory  apparatus.  See  Bem.  on  **  ora 
credita,"  2.  247.  There  is  a  similarly  posited,  similarly  emphatic 
frangitur,  12.  731  : 

.     .     .     '*  at  perfidus  ensis 
frangitur,  in  medioque  ardcntem  desorit  ictu,'* 


1 1 
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and  1.  165,  not  merely  a  similarly  posited,  similarly  emphatic 
FRANerruR,  but  a  frangitur  followed  by  a  similar  explana- 
tion, viz.  that  the  fraotnre  is  of  a  particular  kind,  not  indeed 
that  of  wood  into  splinters  (fisso  ligno),  but  that  of  water  inta 
ripples,  undulating  backwards,  t.  e.  in  the  direction  from 
whence  they  came,  of  water  *^  acissa  in  sinus  reductos." 


417-481. 

ECCE — ASPICIO 


VAB.  LBCT,  (vs.  417), 

LXBRABAT  k  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  ^.  III  Yen.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473  ; 
P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe  ;  Heyne;  Brunok  j 
Wakef. ;  Pettier;  Wagn.  (ed*  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad.;  Ribb. 

TIBBABAT    II  ^tf. 


FAn.  LBCT.  (V8.  423). 

BSCLUSO  I  Rom.,  Pal.,  Med.     II  H.     Ill  Yen.  1470 ;    Rom.   1473 ; 

Asoensius ;    P.   Manut. ;    D.   Heins. ;   N.   Heins.   (1670) ;    Philippe  ; 
Barm.;  Heyne;  Brunck;  Wakef.;  Pettier;  Wag;n.  (ed.  He3m.,  ed. 

1861);  Lad.;  Ribb. 
BBDircTO  in  Burm.  e  conject. 


VAB.  LECT.  (V8.  432). 

TRAVSABirr  I  Rom.    II  t.    Ill  Rom.  1473  ^  Heyne  }  Brunck ;  Wakef.  r 
Pottier ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn«y  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. ;  Coningt. 

O 
TBANSABIGIT  I  Pal,  Med.  (TRANSADIBIT,  with  the  B  orossed  out). 

m.     Ill  Yen.  1470;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670) v 

Philippe. 


I 
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VA£.  LECT,  (vs.  464). 

8£aiiAjiOQDS  HUMiiiUJK  I  Rom,^  Pal.  II  f.  Ill  Ven.  1470  ;  Bom.  1473  ; 
P.  Manut. ;  D.  Hems. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Hejn., 
ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

^iUEtBAXOQiTE  NUMAQUE  I  Med,  (SARRANOQ.)  in  Philippe;  Heyne ; 
Brimck;  Wakef. 


VAR,  LECT.  (V8.  465). 

TEPIDAQUE  KECENTisM  I  '*  In  oblonga  et  qnibasdam  aliis  tepidaqub  ke- 
CENTEM,"  Pierius.  II  |.  lO  Ven.  1470  ;  G.  Fabricius ;  Heyne  ; 
Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. ; 
Ribb. 

TEPiDUMQUE  BECENTi  I  Pql,  III  Rom.  1473 ;  p.  Manut.  ;  Philippe ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670). 

U 
TEPIDUMQUE  KECKNTEfti  I  Rom,   (TEPIDAMO.  REGENTE,  with  the  A 

crossed  out),  Med, 


VAR.  LECT,  (vs.  466). 

PLENO  8PUMANTI8  (oF  sPUMANTEs)  1  Med,    H  J.     Ill  Brunck ;  Wakef. 

PLENOS  8PUMANTI  II  f.  Ill  Yen.  1470;  Rom.  1473;  Aldus  (1514); 
P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins,  (1670);  Philippe;  Heyne;  Wagn. 
(1861);  Lad.;  Haupt.  ;  Ribb. 

PLEKOS  spuMANTis  I  Rom.,  Pal,  II  J  (PLENOSSPUMANTIS,  with  the 
first  S  crossed  out). 

PLENo  SPUMANTES  III  Serv.  (Lion). 

PLENO  SPUMANTI   II  J. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  464). 

8U0S  I  Rom.y  Pal.  II  |.  Ill  Ven.  1470  ;  G.  Fabricius  ;  P.  Manut. ; 
D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670),  Philippe;  Heyne;  Brunck:  Voss 
(**  QuoiQUE  sues  statt  quisque  suos.     Auf  Qcoique  leitet  die  lesart 

QUIQUE*'). 

JSUA8  I  Med.  Ill  Rom.  1473;  Wakef.;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861);  Haupt;  Lad.;  Ribb. 
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VAR.  LJSOT.  {v8.  46a). 

OFP06USEB  ACJEM  lO  PrisciBAy  Gh-am,  7.  68t  cites :  '^Hurobum  in  partic 
siKrert&A.  qfpo&uese  acish'';  F.  Uauut. 


VAX.  LECT.  (vs.  471). 
MOYJSBANT  I  Ronuy  Med,  ('*  in  Romano,  in  oblongo,  in  Medipeo  et  quibuH- 

dam  aliis  pervetustis  xotebiitc  legere  est,"  Pierius.)    II  f.    UI 

JNT.  Heins.  (1670)  ;  PhUippe  ;  Heyne ;  Brunok ;  Wakef. ;  Pott. ;  Haupt ; 
.  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Bibb. 
TiDBBANT  1  Pal    II  J.    Ill  Ven.    1470 ;   Rom.   1473 ;    P.   Manut. ; 

D.  Heins. 


Mb,  me,  adsum  qui  fkci  (vs.  427). — Conixast  Luoan,  2.  315 
•(Cato  Bpeaking) : 

.    .    .    *'  me  sdurn  inTtdite  ferro, 
me  frustra  leges  et  inania  iura  tuenlem  : 
hie  dabit,  hie  pacem  iugulus,  finemque  laborum 
gentibus  Hesperiis/* 

spoken  in  the  oloset  (the  danger  still  only  distant  and  theore- 
tical), and  as  unlike  the  dramatic  action  of  our  text  as  anything 
oould  possibly  be.  Lucan  is  always  the  rhetorician,  never  the 
poet ;  a  commentator  on  the  action,  never  the  actor.  Nor  does 
Milton  himself — Par,  Lost,  10,  93 i  : 

**  the  sentence,  from  thy  head  removed,  may  light 
on  me,  solo  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  woe, 
me,  me  only,  just  object  of  his  ire  " — 

<x>me  mvLok  nearer  to  the  life  and  spirit  of  his  originaL  Seneca 
oomes  nearer,  HippoL  1169  (Phaedra  apostrophizing  Neptune) : 

"  me  me,  profundi  saeri  dominator  freti, 
invade,  et  in  me  monstra  caerulei  maris 
emitte.'* 

SOLUMQUE  PER  OMNES   VOLSCENTEM   PETIT,   theme ;    Ui  SOLO 

voLscENTE  MORATUR,  Variation  (w.  438,  439). 

QUEM    CIRCUM.  OLOHERATI     HOSTES,    HINC    COMINUS    ATQUE 

Hnrc  PBOTURBANT  (w.  440,  441). — ^Xenophon,  Agml.  2.  12 : 

KOI  avfifiaXovTic  rac  aanSac  fcuOouvro,  c/iaxoi^ro,  aTrcicravoy 
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DoMus  AENEAE  (v8.  448). — "  Q-ens  lulia.  Pater  romanus 
lupiter  Capitolinus,"  Heyne.  **  Pater  romanus,  Aug^ostus, 
penes  cuius  familiam  perpetuum  orbis  Bomani  imperium  fore 
auguraretur,"  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.).  Domus  aeneae  is  not 
"  gens  lulia,"  nor  is  pater  romanus  Augustus.  Virgil  truckles 
enough  to  Augustus  elsewhere,  and  it  is  often  enough  impos- 
sible to  save  him.  Let  us  not  make  him  truckle  where  we  are 
not  forced  to  do  so.  Let  us  give  him  the  credit  of  being  here, 
this  once,  if  nowhere  else,  elevated  bj  his  theme  into  a  region 
above  the  lulia  gens  and  Augustus.  Domus  aeneae  can  be 
very  well  the  family  of  Aeneas,  not  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
lulia  gens,  but  of  the  Trojan  or  Boman  nation,  i .  e.  the  people 
of  Rome  dwelling  beside  the  Capitol,  Capitoli  immobile  saxum 
accolet  ;  and  pater  romanus  can  be  very  well,  without  any 
affront  to  Augustus,  neither  Augustus  himself,  nor  a  descen- 
dant of  Augustus,  but  the  pater  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
chief,  or  head,  in  whom,  as  at  present  in  Augustus,  would  be 
vested  the  authority  of  the  Roman  people  to  all  time.  I  need, 
I  think,  mate  no  observation  either  on  Heyne's  "pater 
Romanus,  lupiter  Capitolinus,"  or  Peerlkamp*s  "  Ego  non 
satis  intelligo."  Imperium  ;  par  excellence  ;  the  dominion,  i.  e. 
the  chief  dominion  or  authority  in  the  world,  dominion  over  the 
world. 

VlCTORES    PRAEDA    RuTULI    SPOLllSQUE    POTITI    (vS.    450). — 

*'  Latini  Nisum  et  Euryalum  interfecerunt,  non  Rutuli.  Im- 
prudens,  iudice  Wagnero,  fecit  Virgilius.  Ego  pro  rvtvli 
scribendum  puto  evrvali"  (sic),  Peerlkamp.  The  argument  is 
bad,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  too  much ;  proves  that  Rutuli  is 
incorrect  also,  not  only  at  verse  429,  where  the  incorrectness 
might  be  explained  to  be  a  mistake  of  Euryalus,  not  well  dis- 
tinguishing between  Rutuli  and  Latini  in  the  dark,  but  at 
verse  442,  where  Volscens  is  denominated  "  Rutulus"  by  the 
poet  himself. 

Tepidumque  RECENTi  CAEDE  LOCUM  (w.  455,  456). — The 
reading  is  tepidumque  recenti,  not  tbpidaque  recentbm, 
because,  8.  195,  it  is  the  "humus,"  not  the  "caedes,"  which 
"  tepebat,"  and  the  "  caedes,"  not  the  "  hxmiufl,"  which  waa 
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"recens."     Eecexti,   ¥t.  fraiche^  in  the  sense  rather  of  tcef 
than  of  recent.     See  Bern,  on  8.  195. 

SuDORE  (vs.  458). — The  eastern  metaphor.  Oe7i.  3.  19: 
'*  In  the  ifweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread ;"  Hesiod,  Op.  el 
JHes,  287 : 

Enn.  ap.  Cicer.  de  Of,  1.  18,  61  : 

**  Salmaci  da  spolia  sine  sudore  et  sanguine.*' 

Iam  sole  infuso  (vs.  461),  theme;  iam  rebus  luce  re- 
TECTis,  variation. 

Hebus,  the  world,  as  6.  272  :  "  rebus  iiox  abstulit  atra  colo- 
rem ;"  and  see  Bern,  on  1.  465. 

AruuNT  .  .  .  IRAS  (vs.  464). — Compare  Aesch.  Sept.  c. 
T/teb,  715 : 

rtOriyfievov  rot  fi  ovk  airafifiXvvtis  Koytf ; 

Eurip.  Hipp.  689  (Valck.) : 

opytf  ffuyrfBrjyfievos  <pptvas. 

QuiN  IPSA  ARRECTis,  &c.  (vv.  465  s^f^.). — Hejne  and  Peerl- 
kamp  both  object  to  the  interpositior.  of  the  words  et  multo 
CLAMORE  SEQUUNTUR  between  CAPITA  and  euryali  et  nisi. 
"  An  hoc  hemistichium  [viz.  euryali  et  nisi]  et  interpreta- 
mento  in  margine  ascripto  subnatum  ?"  Heyne.  "  Bectus  ordo 
postulabat:  capita  euryali  et  nisi  hastis  praefigunt  et 
sequuntur.  Considera  similitudinem  literarum  inter  adrectis 
visu  et  BURUALi  et  NISI.  Fieri  adeo  potuit  ut  librarii  oor- 
iniperint  quod  Virgilius  sic  scripsit : 

QUIN  IPSA  EUKYALI  ET  NISI  (MISBKABILE)    IX  HA8TI.S 


PRAEFIOUNT  CAPITA,  ET  MULTO  CLAMOKE  8EUUUNTUU/ 

Peerlkamp.  This  is  all,  as  I  think,  mere  ignorance  of  the  style 
of  Virgil,  with  whom  nothing  is  more  usual  than  thus  to  com- 
plete and  follow  out  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  the  thought 
touched  on  or  announced  in  a  word  towards  the  middle  of  the 

HSNKT,  ABNEIDEA,  VOL.  III.  60 
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same  sentenoe,  and  only  when  the  thought  has  been  completed, 
to  proceed  to  finish  the  interrapted  sentence,  ex.  gr.  578  (where 
see  Bern.) : 

.     .     .     *^  ergo  alls  {Jlapsa  sogitta, 
ct  laevo  afBxa  est  lateri  inaiiu8,  abditaque  intus 
spiramenta  animae  letali  vulnere  rupit," 

where  *'  et  laevo  affixa  est  lateri  manus"  is  the  complement  of 
^'  alis  allapsa  sagitta,"  and  where  the  connexion  is  '*  alis  allapsa 
sagitta,  abditaque  intus  spiramenta  animae  rupit."  Another 
example  will  be  found,  10.  262  (where  see  Eem.) : 

.     .     .     **  clamorem  ad  sidera  tollunt 
Dardaniduc  e  muiis ;  epos  addita  suscitat  iras ; 
tela  manu  iaciunt,*' 

where  '' spes  addita  suscitat  iras"  and  'Hela  manu  iaciunt" 
are  added,  in  order  briefly  to  complete  the  sketch  presented  in 
*^  clamorem  ad  sidera  tollunt,"  before  dwelling  at  full  on  the 
particulars  of  the  "  clamor."  All  attempts  to  rectify  and  set 
square  such  passages  are  attempts  to  force  Yirgil  to  write  as  we 
write  now,  nearly  two  thousand  years  after  his  death.  A  pas- 
sage not  very  dissimilar  to  our  text  will  be  found  only  a  very 
few  lines  above,  vs.  367  : 

**  interea  praemissi  oquites  ex  urbc  Latina, 


ibaiit,  et  Tunio  rcgi  respoiisa  fcrebant, 
tercuutum,  scutati  oiimes,'* 


where  "  et  Turno  regi  respousa  ferebaut,"  the  complement  of 
"  ibant,"  is  thrown  in  between  that  word  and  "  tercentum," 
pretty  much  as  in  our  text  et  multo  clamore  skquu>'tur,  the 
complement  of  praefigunt,  is  thrown  in  between  praefigukt 

CAPITA  and  EURYALl  ET  NISI. 

Nam  DEXTERA  ciNGiTUR  AMNi  (v8.  469). — Cingcro  is  not 
necessarily  to  smToimdy  or  go  all  round;  it  is  also  to  bound  on 
one  side^  Liv.  40.  6  :  "  latera  reges  duo  filii  iuvenes  cingebant;" 
Plin.  Ep.  9.  39;  "nam  solum  templi  hinc  flumine  et  abruptis- 
simis  ripis,  hinc  \ia  cingitur,"  and  so  in  our  text,  the  Hght 
aide  h  bounded  by  the  rtvcr, 

SlMUI.    ORA    VIRUM    PRAEFIXA    MOVEBANT    (vS.    471).  —  Oha, 
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literallj  the  mouthy  and  by  oommon  use  the  tchole  face,  is  here, 
by  still  further  extensiou,  the  headj  and  praefixa  ora  exactly 
the  PRAEFiGUNT  CAPITA  of  five  Unes  previously.  There  is  a 
precisely  similar  extension  of  the  term,  Silius,  11.  478  : 

*'  0  dirac  Cieonum  mat  res,  Geticique  furores, 
et  danmata  deia  Rhodope  I  tulit  wa  revuha 
in  pontiim,  ripis  utrinque  sequentibus,  Hebrus  ** 

[t.  e,  capita  revulsa] ;  and  another,  Sil.  13.  477  : 

**  cxhausto  instituit  Pontus  vacuare  ccrebro 
ora  virum,  et  longum  medicata  reponit  in  acvum.** 

An  exact  parallel  to  ora,  first,  the  mouthy  or  opening,  and  then 
extended  so  as  to  mean  the  face j  and  even  the  head^  is  presented 
by  caput,  first,  the  head^  and  then  extended  to  mean  the  ichoie 
jyersoHy  the  individual,  4.  640 : 

*'  Dardaniique  rogum  capitis  permittere  flammae." 

Servius  should  have  known  better  than  to  interpret  ora  lite- 
rally :  *'  NOTA  NiMis  MisRRis  .  .  .  quouiam  etiam  abscissi  vultus 
necdum  agnitionis  amiserant  notas."  But  grammarians  will 
not  cease  to  puzzle  themselves  how  Diores  could  tread  with 
his  heel  on  the  heel  of  Helymus,  who  was  before  him,  and  how 
the  banks  of  the  Hebrus  could  follow  Orpheus's  face  floating 
down  the  river  (Sil.  11.  480),  till  grammarians  cease  to  be 
mere  grammarians,  and  succeed  in  seizing  the  spirit,  as  well  as 
the  letter,  of  poetical  language.  See  Bem.  on  '^  calcemque  terit 
iam  calce  Diores,"  5.  324. 

Revolutaque  pens  a  (vs.  476). — "  Eesolvitur  (sua  sponte) 
quod  modo  texuit,"  Wagner  [Praest.].  But  how  is  it  possible 
for  what  has  been  just  woven  to  unweave  itself  P  and  is  not 
pensum  the  material  to  be  woven,  not  the  woven  material  P 
As  the  pensum  of  the  spinner  is  the  bundle  of  flax,  or  wool, 
attached  to  the  distaff,  so  the  pensum  of  the  weaver  is  the 
thread  rolled  on  the  spool,  or  bobbin,  of  the  shuttle.  Excussi 
MANIBUS  RADII,  the  shuttlc  dropped  out  of  her  hands;  revoluta- 
-QUB  PENSA,  and  the  thready  which  teas  icound  on  it^  umcound. 
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HuNC  EGO  TB  EuRYALE  A8PICI0  (v8.  481). — Compare  Stat. 
Theb,  12.  3S2  (of  Argia  finding  the  body  of  Polynices)  : 

**  huQC  ego  te  coniux,  ad  debita  regna  profectum 
•   ductorem  belli,  generumque  potentis  Adrasti 
aspicio?" 

the  whole  of  which  passage  to  the  end  is  an  imitation  of  this 
lament  of  the  mother  of  Euryalus. 


486-489. 

NEC  TE  TUA  FUNERA  MATER 
PRODUXI  PRESSIVE  OCULOS  AUT  VULNERA  LAVI 
VESTE  TEGENS  TIBl  QIJAM  NOCTES  FESTINA  DIESQX^K 
URGUE6AM  ET  TELA  CURAS  SOLA6AR  ANILES 


FAS.  Z£CT.  (vs.  486). 

TE  TUA  FIJNERA  I  Bom.y  PaLy  Med.  Iltt.  lH  Nonius;  Princ.  Ven- 
(1470);  Rom.  (1473);  Ascens.;  Aldus  (1514);  Fabric;  P.  Manut. ; 
Joseph  Scaliger  ( Comm,  in  Cat.  Vet.  Poet.),  quoting  Enn.  Epitaph.  : 

**  nemo  me  lacrumeis  dccoret,  ncqucfuuera  fletu  [fletum  (Seal.)] 
facsit :  quum  volito  vivu*  per  ora  virum," 

and  observing:  '*  Funera  est  ea  ad  quam  funus  pertinet  quales  erant 
mater,  avia,  uxor,  socrus,  &c.  Hae  omnes  vocabantur  funerae,  ex 
lege  Solonis,  qui  vocat  eas  eiriKfiBfiovs  ad  vorbum  .  .  .  Undo  Virgilius 
.  .  .  Nee  te  tua  funera  mater."  La  Cerda*  ;  D.  Heins.  ;  N.  Heins. 
(1070) ;  Phil. ;  Heyne;  Wakef. ;  Pott ;  Wagn.  {Lect.  Virg.,  ed.  1861); 
Ribb. 

IE  TUA  FUXERE  111  Bemb.  (eonj.) ;  Brunck;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.)  ;  Voss; 

Haupt. 
TK  IX  TUA  FUNERA  111  Douat. ;  Jahn. ;  Thiel. 
YLKTU  FUNERA  111  Pccrlk.  (conj.) 


NeC  TE  TUA  FUNERA  MATER  PROUUXI  (VV.  486,  487). — FuNERA, 

the  reading  of  the  MSS.,  is  correct,  and  there  is  no  occasion 


•  Taking  fuxera  in  the  sense  oi prarjica. 
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either  for  the  funere  of  Bemboy  or  the  in  tua  funera  of 
DonatuB,  or  the  fletu  of  Peerlkamp.  As  little  is  there  occasion 
to  understand  fuxera  with  Servius,  Fabricius,  and  La  Cerda, 
as  an  adjective  agreeing  with  mater,  and  signifying  nwuniing. 
Tlie  vulgar  reading  and  vulgar  interpretation  are  unobjec- 
tionable; te,  tua  funera,  L  e.  te,  vel pothis  tua  funera.  Tua 
FUNBRA  is  the  mother's  correction  of  the  error  she  has  com- 
mitted in  addressing  her  dead  son  as  if  he  was  alive.  It  is  as 
if  she  had  said :  "  thee^  do  I  say  P  alas !  not  thee^  but  thy 
funeral."  The  whole  lamentation  of  the  mother  for  her  son 
being  almost  an  exact  copy  of  Electra's  motherly  lament  for 
Orestes  (the  younger  brother,  towards  whom  the  elder  sister  had 
performed  the  part  both  of  mother  and  nurse),  it  was  only  to 
be  expected  that  there  should  have  been,  in  the  lament  of 
Euryalus's  mother,  some  parallel  to  that  most  touching  stroke 
of  Electra's  grief  (Soph.  Eledr.  1158)  : 

avri  ^iKrart\s 
fiop^i\ty  (TwoHov  Tc  Kai  ffKiar  ayw^cAr}, 

and  in  the  te,  tua  fukera,  we  have  that  parallel,  a  parallel 
equally  absent  from  the  passage,  whether,  with  Servius,  we 
regard  fvnera  as  epithet  of  mater,  or,  with  the  emendators, 
substitute  for  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  manuscripts  fletu 

FUNERA,  or  TE  IN  TUA  FUNERA,  Or  TK  TUA  FUNERE,  Or  SOmO 

such  mere  conjecture.  ■    • 

I  am  the  more  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  MSS.,  and  to  reject 
all  emendation  as  uncalled  for — first;,  because  in  the  case  of 
another  "  nee  te,"  viz,  8.  377  : 

.     .     .     ''  nee  te,  caiissime  coniux, 
incassumve  tuos  voliii  exercere  laborei, 

we  have  a  not  very  dissimilar  explanation,  or  rectification,  of 
**  te"  in  "  tuos  labores ;"  in  other  words,  we  have  at  8.  377,  in 
"  nee  te,  tuos  labores,"  as  close  a  parallel  as  the  different  circum- 
stances of  the  case  permit  for  nec  te,  tua  funera  ;  and 
Meeondly,  because  at  12.  935 :] 

**  et  me,  scu  corpus  spoliatum  lumine  mavis, 
rtKlde  meis." 
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we  have  the  same  oontrast  between  ^^me"  and  '^spoliatum 
himine  corpus/'  as  in  our  text  between  te  and  fumera. 
Another  example,  and  there  are  no  doubt  many  more,  of  a 
similar  structure  is  at  10.  791  : 

^*  hie  mortis  durae  casum  tuaque  optima  facta 
non  equidem,  nee  te,  iuvenis  memorande  silebo,'* 

where  we  have  not  only  the  same  "  nee  te,"  but  the  same  ex- 
planation of  "  te,"  viz.  by  "  tua  optima  facta,"  and  where  the 
poet  might  as  well  have  said,  so  far  as  the  sense  is  concerned, 
"  nee  te,  tua  optima  facta."  In  "  neo  te  tua  plurima  Pantheu"^ 
(2.  429)  also  we  have  not  only  another  "  nee  te,"  but,  although 
in  a  different  structure,  another  '^  nee  te  tua,"  and  the  identical 
metrical  structure  and  cadence  of  nec  te  tua  funera  matsr. 

Produxi  (vs.  487). — Ditxi^  prosecutus  sum^  comitafus  suniy 
wfjLapTnaa^  TrpoBWifixpa.     Compare  Ovid,  Mef,  11/.'  7U6 : 

*■*■  funera  ducebat  [mater]  mediam  lachrymoBa  per  urbem  ;*' 

Epist  ad  Liv.  August  27 : 

^^  funera  pro  saeris  tibi  sunt  ducenda  triumphis  ;*' 

Stat.  Theb.  ^.  313  (of  Antigone) : 

.     .     •     **  naraque  una  &OTor  producer e  tristcs 
exulis  ansa  viaa  *' 

[to  accompany  the  exile  on  his  way]  ;  Lucan,  2.  297  : 

.     .     **  ecu  niorte  paruntem 
natonim  orbatum,  longum  produferf  funm 
ad  tuDiulum  iubet  ipse  dolor ;  iuvat  ignibus  atris 
inscruisse  manus,  constructoque  aggere  busti 
ipaum  atras  tenuisse  faces  ;  non  ante  revellar, 
exanimem  quam  te  complectar^  Roma,  tuumque 
nomen,  libertas,  et  inancm  prosequar  umbram  ;" 

Aesch.  Sejjf,  c.  Theb,  102 If  : 

Kai  firiO*  OfiapTfiy  Tv/x$oxoa  x^^P'^h'^'^^^ 
firir*  o^vfjLoXirois  npofffftfitiy  oifiooyfAaairy 
tiyai  S'  uTifioy  tKipopas  <f>i\o»y  viro. 
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Ihid.  1068  (Semi-Chor.  speaking) : 

Ibid.  1058  (Ismene  speaking)  : 

ftiyrc  irppircfiTcir  cvi  rvfifioy; 

Aesoh.  Choeph.  8  (Orestes  lamenting  his  not  having  been 
present  at  his  father's  funeral) : 

ov  yap  wapoty  ^fuo^a  aopf  Tortp,  iJiopoy, 

ov9*  c^crciya  X*'p'  ****  fi^^op^  wtKpov; 

Ter.  ^»flfr.  1.  2.  90;  "EfPertur,  imus."  .  .  . 
Veste  (vs.  488).—/.  e.  ohlamyde,  3.  482: 

*'  nee  minus  Andromache,  digressu  mocsta  supremo, 
fert  picturatas  auri  subtemine  vesteSf 
et  Phrygiam  Ascanio  chlamydem  *' 

[where  "chlamydem"  is  the  "  vestes"  of  the  preceding  verse] » 
4.  137  : 

*'  Sidoniam  picto  chlamydem  circumdata  limbo, 
cui  pharetra  ex  auro ;  crincs  nodantur  in  aunim  ; 
aurea  purpuream  subnectit  fibula  vestem^** 

where  "vestem"  is  the  "chlamydem"  of  the  verse  but  one 
preceding;  5.  Ill :  "  ostro  perfusae  vestes,"  where  "  vestes"  is 
the  "chlamydem  auratam"  of  verse  250.  For  vest  is,  in  its 
more  general  sense  of  a  cover  for  anything,  see  remark  on 
"  veste  super  fulvique  instemor  pelle  leonis,"  2.  722. 

Tbgens  (vs.  488). — Covering^  viz.,  in  order  that  the  ghastly, 
mangled,  dead  body  might  not  shock  the  eyes  of  beholders. 
Soph.  Aj.  915  (Tecmessa  refusing  to  let  anyone  pee  the  dead 
body  of  Ajax) : 

ou  Toi  Otaros'  oAAa  Piv  irtpiwrvx^t 
<ffapti  KoXwIfW  rq^Sc  Tafim^Si^r,  rrci 
ovBtis  a»  otrris  kcu  ^i\os  rXturi  /SAcircii' 
^uacfitrr*  o»t»  irpos  pivast  *ic  tc  ^iwtas 
irKriyrjs  ftcAav^cv  oifi'  air*  ouccias  a^ayris. 

The  mother  of  Euryalus  would  have  applied  to  this  purpose, 
viz.,  that  of  hiding  from  the  public  gaze  the  mangled  body  of 
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her  son,  the  splendid  chlamys  which  she  had  been  working  as 
a  present  for  him.     Compare  Aen.  11,  72  : 

**  turn  gominas  vestes  auroque  ostroque  rigentifl 
extulit  Aeneas,  quas  ill!  laeta  laborum 
ipsa  suis  quondam  manibus  Sidonia  Dido 
fecerat  et  tenui  telas  discreverat  auro. 
harum  unani  iuveni  supremum  macstus  honorem 
induit,  arsurasque  comas  obnubit  amictu.'* 

Even  where  there  were  no  wounds  to  be  hid  from  view,  and 
the  body  not  disfigured  at  all,  it  was  not  unusual,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  honour,  to  dress  it  out  in  a  splendid  garment,  either  the 
deceased's  own  when  alive,  or  presented  by  some  friend  or  rela- 
tive for  the  purpose.     Cf .  Epigr.  Meleagri,  Anth.  PaL  7.  U6S  i 

uiKrporarov  fiarri:>  (re,  Xo^i^ci'c,  Hotpor  ti  (^9ar, 

where  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  sense  is :  that  Charixenus 
having  died  soon  after  he  had  come  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
put  on  the  chlamys,  his  dead  body  was  dressed  out  in  that 
chlamys  which  he  had  so  lately  put  on ;  or  that  Charixenus, 
having  died  just  when  he  arrived  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  his 
dead  body  was  wrapped  in  the  chlamys  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  being  put  on  by  him,  but  which  his  premature  death 
had  prevented  him  from  putting  on.  The  famous  web  of 
Penelope  seems  to  have  been  a  similar  chlamys,  but  whether  at 
first  intended  as  a  present  for  Ulysses  on  his  safe  return,  and 
only  when  his  return  alive  was  despaired  of  turned  to  the 
purpose  of  a  sepulchral  dress,  rcj0»//ov,  or  whether  intended 
from  the  first  as  a  ra^i^toi;  ^opoc  does  not  appear  with  sufficient 
distinctness.     Compare  Horn.  Od,  2,  96  : 

Koupoi,  (fioi  fxyrjffrriptSj  firti  $ayt  ^tos  O^vaatvs^ 
fiifiptr*  fTTftyofifvoi  rov  €/xov  yapiov^  ttdOKt  <papos 
€KT€\i<Tu> — fXTj  fxoi  fi€rafi(i>vta  vn/xar''  oXrirai — 
Ao€/)Tj7  Tipai  Ta<f>'riioyf  cij  ot€  Kty  fiiv 
Moip'  oKorj  KadtKriffi  rayriKfyfos  Bavaroio' 
jLLTi  Tis  fioi  Kara  Zrifiov  AxattciScDi'  vtfmn\ff'jp^ 
at  Ktv  artp  awfipov  Krirai,  troWa  KTeariiT<raf. 

How  little  economy  was  used  in  the  grave  dresses,  or  funeral- 
pyre  dresses  of  beloved,  or  rich,  or  illustrious  dead,  may  be 
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deduced,  iudependeutly  of  particular  examples,  from  the  geueral 
practice  of  throwing  upon  the  blazing  pyre,  or  burying  along 
with  the  dead  body  in  the  sepulchral  vault,  not  only  his  own 
clothes,  but  all  manner  of  valuables,  6.  215 : 

**  ingentem  8tru.\cre  pjTam,  cui  frondibus  atria 
intexunt  latera,  et  feralcs  ante  cupressos 
constituiint,  decorantquc  paper  f  ulgcntibus  armis. 


.     •     .     turn  membra  toix)  defleta  reponunt, 
purpureasque  8uj)er  vestcB,  velamina  nota, 
coniiciimt 


cougesta  crcmantur 
turea  donaf  dapcs,  fuso  cratcres  olivo." 


490-500. 

QUO   SEQUAR — LUCTUS 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  500). 

ACTOR  I  Pal,  Med.  II  f.  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Philippe;  Hoyne;  Brunck  j  Wakef. ;  Pott.;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861);  Lad.;  Haupt ;  llibb, 

ANTON  III  Alciatus  {Pat  erg,  7.  If)). 

AUCTOB  1  Rom» 

ANTHOB  III  Rora.   1473. 


Quo  sequakP    theme;    aut   quae    nunc  artus   avulsaque 

MEMBRA  ET  FUNUS  LACERUM  TELLUS    HABET,  Variation  (VV,  490, 

491),  itself  divisible  into  three  sub-variations,  inasmuch  as 
ARTUS,  AVULSA  MEMBRA,  and  FUNUS  LACERUM  are  three  varieties 
of  expression  for  corpus  lacerum. 

FiGiTE  ME,  theme;  in  me  omnia  tela  coniicitb,  first 
variation;  me  primam  absumite  ferro,  second  variation 
(vv.  493,  494). 
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Hoc  FLETU,  &o.  (vv.  498-502). — Fletus  is  a  general  ex- 
presfiion,  corresponding  to  the  English  lament^  lamentation; 
fletus  may  be  either  as  here  with  words ;  hoc  flettt,  tcitk 
these  words  of  lamentation.    Compare  4.  437 : 

**  talibuB  orabat,  talesquo  miserrima^^tif 
fertque  refertque  soror," 

or  it  may  fee  with  tears,  Aen.  6.  699: 

*'  sic  mexDorans  hxgo  Jletu  Bunul  ora  rigabat.*' 

In  our  text  three  different  kinds  of  fletus  are  found,  viz. — 
(1)  the  fletus  of  the  mother  by  words,  and  no  doubt  by  tears  and 
groans  also;  (2)  the  fletus  of  the  Trojans  generally,  viz.  by 
groans  (vs.  499,  gemitus)  ;  and  (3)  the  fletus  of  Ascanius,  by 
tears  (vs.  601,  lacrymantis  Iuli).  It  would  have  been  as 
improper  to  represent  lulus  lamenting  loud,  as  it  was  proper  to 
represent  him  weeping,  tears  being  consistent  with  his  dignity 
as  a  prince ;  groans  not,  unless  for  a  nearer  and  deeper  loss,  a^ 
that  of  his  father  would  have  been.  Tears  only  testified  his 
pietas.     See  3.  10. 

It  gemitus  (vs.  499). — Compare  Aesch.  Sept,  c,  Theb,  96U  ' 

Ant.  irw  yoos.     Ism.  iroa  Saicpva. 

Incendentem  luctus  (vs.  500). — Uti  ardere  dicuntur  ea 
quae  in  magno  motu  sunt,  agitantur,  turbantur,  versantur ;  sic 
incendere  est  augere,  cxcitarey'^  Heyne,  Forbiger,  Thiel. 
Incendere  is  very  much  more  than  either  "  augere  "  or  "  ex- 
eitare."  Literally,  to  set  burning,  to  set  on  fire.  It  is  here  used 
metaphorically,  and  means  to  set,  as  it  were,  burning ;  to  set,  as 
it  ivere,  on  fire.  Whether  literally  used  or  metaphorically,  it 
differs  from  accendere  (our  kindle),  inasmuch  as  it  signifies 
not  only  lighting  or  kindling  a  fire,  but  setting  into  a  state  of 
perfect  fire,  of  complete  burning.  Its  correlative  is  ardere, 
which  expresses  the  condition  of  the  incensed  person  or  thingt 
Ovid,  Met.  3,  k^k  (of  Narcissus)  : 

.     .     .     *  *  ipse 
se  cupit  imprudens  ;  et,  qui  probat,  ille  probatur. 
dumque  petit,  petitur,  pariterque  ineeftdii,  ct  ardct "; 
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Aen.  i.  SJi. : 

**  hifl  dictis  ine&nsmn  animum  inflammarit  amore"; 

corresponding  to  vs.  101 : 

*<  ardet  amans  Dido  traxitque  per  oasa  furorem  *'; 

5.  455 : 


*<  turn  pudor  incendit  yirea  et  conscia  virtua, 
praecipitemque  Daren  ardens  ag;it  aequore  toto. 


»i 


The  first  metaphorical  use  of  incendere  is  to  express  th& 
apparent  firing  of  inanimate  objects  by  light  or  fire,  which  jei 
they  only  refiect,  Ovid,  Ex  Pont.  2.  1,  Ifl : 

*'  deque  triumphato,  quod  sol  ineenderit^  auro 
aurca  Romani  tecta  fuisse  fori  '*; 

Aen.  5.  87 : 

.    .    .     '*Maculo8U8  et  auro 
squamam  iucendebat  fulgor*'; 

the  second,  to  express  the  firing  of  the  mind  with  various 
passions ;  the  exciting  in  the  mind  of  passions  vehement  as 
fire.     Compare  2.  343  : 

•    .     .     '*  insano  Cassandrae  tnrf;/sf(«  amore*'; 

Sail.  Bell.  Cat.  ^9  :  "  odio  incensus ;"  Nep.  Lijs.  3 :  "  dolore 
incenms;^'  Id.  PeIo2).  5:  *^  incensus  ira."  Also  Ovid,  Met.  S. 
k2k ;  Aen.  i.  SJi. ;  5.  i55^  all  quoted  above. 

Both  in  its  literal  and  in  its  two  metaphorical  uses,  in- 
cendere has  its  exact  equivalent  in  the  English  verb  to  fire y 
except  only  that  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  English  word  is 
less  extensive ;  e.  g.  we  cannot  say  five  the  sky  or  the  city  icith 
shouting^  i.  e.  shout  so  as  to  set  the  sky  or  the  city  on  fire, 
though  the  Bomans  can  say  "  incendere  caelum  clamore,"  10. 
895,  and  "incendere  urbem  clamoribus,'*  11.  147.  Neither 
can  we  say  fire  the  mind  with  grief ,  though  the  Romans  can  say, 
as  in  our  text,  incendere  luctus,  equivalent  to  incendere 
animos  luctu,  and  the  Greeks  can  say  SoKpva  avawptiaaiy. 
Horn.  //.  9.  i32 : 

0^9  8c  8t}  ficTcciire  ytpwy  unrryAara  4oivi^, 
8curpv*  ayairpriffaSf  irtpi  yap  8tc  mjvaiy  Axaiwi' 
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[where  the  Scholiast,  ava<l)vari(rag^  ri  aOpoov  auajSaXcuv,  and 
Apollon.  (in  Lex.)  **  irpntrai  Incendere  signifioat,  et  flai^e  and 
spirare,  OiL  2.  1^27 : 

firpriiTfy  ^  ay§fi05  fitcoy  tartoVt     .     .     • 

oOev  KQi  vj/ifctc  Tovg  Tri<l>v<Triiitvovg  ireir^ridfitvovg  Xcyo/tiav"].  See 
Rem.  on  5.  87  and  11.  147.  The  similarly  metaphorical  use 
of  the  correlative  extinguereisofno  less  usual  occurrence — 
4.  682 : 

'  *  extinxti  te  meque,  soror,  populumqu^  patresque 
Sidonios  iu*bemque  tuam ''; 

Tryphiodor.  10  : 

fffityyvro  $upriKOfy  tyomi ;^ 

Shakesp.  OlhellOy  5.  2.  7  ; 

'*  put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light.*' 


508-567. 

QUA   KARA AGGERE 


Qua  rara  est  acies,  theme ;  interlucktque  corona  non  tam 
spissA  viRis,  variation  (vv.  508,  509). 

Parte  alia  horrendus  visu  quassabat  etruscam  pinum, 
theme;  fumiferos  infert  mkzentius  ignes,  variation  (vv. 
521,  522). 

TuRRis  erat  yasto  svspectu  (vs.  530). — Immense  to  be 
loohed  up  at,  i.  e.  whose  size  appeared  immense  when  you  looked 
up  at  it.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  idea  in  English  with 
«qual  brevity. 

Opportuna  loco  (vs.  531). — In  a  situation  convenient,  i.  e. 
advantageous  to  the  Trojans,  and  therefore  a  desirable  object  of 
attack  for  the  besiegers ;  in  other  words,  it  was  strategically 
desirable  to  the  besiegers  to  destroy  a  tower  from  whence  the 
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besieged  were  able  to  harass  them.  Liv.  33.  38 :  "  Lysi- 
machiam  ...  nobilem  urbem,  et  loco  sitam  opportuno^^^  advan- 
tageouslij  situated^  well  situated,  viz.  for  safety,  or  trade,  or  for 
the  enjoyment  of  its  inhabitants ;  Ammian.  28.  2.  1 :  "  At 
Yalentinianus  .  .  .  Bhenum  omnem  .  .  .  magnis  molibus  com- 
munibat,  castra  extollens  altius  et  castella,  turresque  assiduasper 
habiles  locos  et  opportunos,  qua  Qalliarum  extenditur  longitudo." 

SUMMIS  QUAM  VIRIBUS  OMNES  EXPUGNARE    ITALI  [certabant)^ 

theme ;  summaque  evertere  opum  vi  certabant,  variation 
(vv.  531,  532). 

Cavas  fenestras  (vs.  534). — Loopholes^  the  "cava"  of  Liv. 
24.  34 :  '^  Murum  ab  imo  ad  summum  crebris  oubitalibus  fere 
cavis  aperuit;  per  quae  cava  pars  sagittis,  pars  scorpionibus 
modicis  ex  occulto  petebant  hostem."  The  Romans  applied 
the  term  cavus  to  apertures  which,  either  from  want  of  means 
of  shutting,  or  from  whatever  other  cause,  remained  perma- 
nently open.  Thus  we  have  Ovid,  Met,  12.  k.2^  "cavas  aures"; 
ib,  12,  ^35,  "  cavas  nares  ";  ib.  13,  892,  "  os  cavum  saxi,"  the 
open  mouth  of  the  rock,  /.  e.  the  hollow  opening  of  the  rock. 
And  so  in  our  text  cavas  fenestras,  windows,  which,  for  want 
of  means  of  shutting,  were  always  open.  Apertas  fenestras 
had  been  windows  which,  having  been  shut,  were  now  open,  i.e. 
opened  windows.  Our  English  holloio  is  not  capable  of  a 
similar  application,  and  we  can  come  no  nearer  to  "  cavas 
aures,"  ^^  cavas  nares,"  and  ^^  cavas  fenestras  than  '^  open 
ears,"  "  open  nostrils,"  and  "  open  windows."  The  Eomans 
were  rich  in  this  respect,  for  they  also  had  ^^  patulas  aures," 
^^patulas  nares,"  and  ^^  patukts  fenestras,"  exactly  equivalent  to 
^^  cavas  aures,"  "  cavas  nares,"  and  ^^  cavas  fenestras." 

Lampada  (vs.  535). — "  Intelligit  epolim  [qu.  helepolim],  est 
enim  instrumentum  fieustum  ad  similitudinem  coli  muliebris, 
quod  iactum  afferebat  ignem,"  Cynth.  Genet. 

Betro  residunt  (vs.  639). — "Recedentes  simul  cum  turre 
recedunt,"  Peerlkamp,  an  explanation  which  I  confess  I  do  not 
understand.  Retro  residunt  is  our  English  fall  back,  with 
the  notion  of  ceasing  from  action  added.  Glome  rant  describes 
what  they  do  after  they  fall  back,  for  there,  is  here  our  author's 
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usual  varfpov  npor^pov;  they  not  only  fall  back,  but  falling 
back  severally  collect  into  one  and  the  same  place. 

Helbnor  .  .  .  iSQUB  (vv.  546-649). — This  passage  has 
been  uniformly  both  misinterpreted  and  mispunctuated  by  the 
editors,  who,  not  observing  the  anaooluthon,  place  a  full  stop  or 
a  semicolon  at  alba,  and  commence  a  new  sentence  at  isqub,  so 
-connecting  helbkor  with  bnse  lbvis  nudo  by  means  of  erai 
understood.  Thus,  helbnor  [erat]  levis.  There  is,  however, 
no  erat  imderstood ;  the  sentence  runs  on  past  alba,  where 
there  should  be  a  dash,  not  a  period,  and  the  structure  is : 

PRIMAEVUS    helbnor    QUEM     LICYMNIA     MISERAT,    ENSB    LEVIS 

NUDO  FARMAQUE  iNGLORius  ALBA — isQUE.  Compare  5.  704: 
^'senior  Nautes  quem  Pallas  doouit,  multaque  insignem  red- 
didit arte — haec  responsa  dabat  .  .  .  ordo — isque." 

MaEONIO  REGl  QUEM  SERVA  LiCYMNIA  FURTIM  SUSTULERAT, 
VBTITI8QUE  AD   TrOIAM   MISERAT  ARMIS  (vV.  646,  547). "  Ve- 

TiTis  ARMIS  .  .  .  quia  servi  militia  prohibebantur,"  Servius. 
^'  Yetitis  ARMIS :  quae  tractare  nondum  posset  propter  teneram 
adolesoentiam,"  Heyne.  I  think  neither  is  correct,  and  that 
vETiTis  refers  to  furtim  :  Helenor  was  reared  in  secret  by 
Lioymnia,  and  not  acknowledged  by  his  father,  nor  allowed  by 
his  father  to  be  sent  to  the  war,  and  so  Peerlkamp  correctly : 
"  inscio  et  invito  patre." 

Furtim  sustulerat. — "  E  stupro  educaverat :  hinc  est  et 
dulciafurta,^^  Servius.  This  is  not  the  meaning:  furtim  refers 
solely  to  the  secret  rearing  of  the  child,  not  at  all  to  the  secret 
connexion  of  the  parents ;  and  no  words  can  be  plainer  than 
furtim  sustulerat.    Compare  Ovid,  Met.  3.  313  (of  Bacchus} : 

''^furtim  ilium  primis  Ino  matertera  ciinia 

where  Ino,  who  rears  Bacchus,  "  furtim,"  is  not  the  mother, 
but  only  the  nurse.  On  account  of  this  private  rearing  of  the 
<)hild,  he  is,  when  he  grows  up,  forbidden  by  his  father  to  go  to 
the  war,  lest  the  incognito  should  be  discovered. 

Iuvenis  medios  moriturus  in  hostes  irruit,  theme;  bt 
<iUA  TELA  viDET  DENSissiMA  TENDiT,  Variation  (w.  654,  566). 

Tecta. — "  Pro  valli  superiore  parte,"  Heyne.      "  Pinnas 
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muri,"  Wagner  (P/'<i^«/.),  Forbiger.  "Mirum,  iecla  appellari 
summas  muroruni  partes.  .  .  .  Fortasse  Bcribendum  est  frbn- 
DERE  TUTA  MANU,"  Feerlkamp.  This  is  incorrect.  Tecia  is 
equivalent  to  twres.  Lyons  endeavours  to  get  in  at  the  window 
of  a  turret,  similar  to  that  whose  fall  had  precipitated  him  to 
the  ground ;  his  friends  inside  endeavour,  with  outstretched 
hands,  to  help  him  up.     Compare  12.  596  : 

'^incessi  mnros,  ignes  ad  tecta  Yolare," 

where  "tecta"  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  towers  which 
formed  part  of  the  enclosure  of  the  town,  that  enclosure  consist- 
ing of  towers  at  regular  intervals,  and  united  together  by  wall, 
properly  so  called.  These  towers  being  roofed^  i.  e.  covered, 
are  with  great  propriety  called  tecia,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  open  or  uncovered  part  of  the  wall,  and  being 
either  wholly  or  in  great  part  of  wood,  were  usually  attacked 
with  fire.  Therefore,  "  igues  ad  tecta  volare  "  in  the  attack  on 
Laurentum  in  the  12th  Book :  and,  therefore,  here,  first  the 
burning,  and  then  the  fall  of  the  tower,  by  whose  fall  Lycus 
had  been  precipitated  to  the  ground.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples of  tecta  used  in  the  same  manner,  viz.,  to  signify  the 
towers, «.  e,  the  roofed,  or  covered  parts,  of  the  defences  of  a 
fortified  town.  Liv.  1.  16 :  "  obviam  egressi,  ut  potius  acie 
decernerent,  quam  inclusi  de  teciis  moenibu&que  dimicarent"; 
Stat.  Theb.  10,  877  (of  Capaneus  tearing  down  the  walls  of 
Thebes) : 

.    •    .     ''simul  insultans,  gressuque  manuque 
molibus  obstantes  euneos,  tabulataque  saevus 
destruit ;  absiliunt  pontes,  ^^^tque  trementis 
8axea  frena  labant,  disseptoque  aggere  rursus 
iititur,  et  truncas  rupes  in  templa,  domosque 
I)raecipitat,  frangitque  Buis  iam  moenibus  urbem  **; 

Stat.  Theb,  11.  359  (of  Antigone  from  the  top  of  the  walls, 
ficeiug  Polynices  attacking  the  walls  of  Thebes) : 

'*  utque  procul  visia  paulum  dubitavit  in  armis, 
agnoTitque  (nefas!)  iaculis,  et  voce  Buperba, 
tecta  ineesaefitentf  magno  prius  omnia  planctu 
implet,  et  e  muris  eeu  descensura  profatur : 
'  comprime  tela  manu,  paulumque  banc  aspice  turrim, 
f rater,  et  horrentis  refer  in  niea  lumina  cristas,'  *' 
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where  the  tunns  specified  is  one  of  the  turres  previously  men- 
tioned under  the  more  indefinite  term  "  tecta." 

QUAESITUM  AUT   MATRI    MULTIS  BALATIBUS    AGNUM  MaRTIUS 

A  STABULis  RAPuiT  LUPUS  (w.  565,  566). — "  Est  prothysteron. 
Nam  post  raptum  quaeritur;  vel  requirendum,  Troflip-ov/* 
Servius,  on  which  Peerlkamp  remarks :  "  Non  intellexit  a 
HtabuliSy  quod  est  j9ro^/  a  stabulis  errantem.^'  Servius  is  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  his  censor.  Why  may  it  not  be  a  pro- 
thysteron?  and  is  not  the  prothysteron  (if  by  "prothysteron" 
Servius  means  vanpov  nporepov)  ahnost  the  rule  with  Virgil  ? 

Agoere  (vs.  567). — Le.  earth,  stones,  rubbish,  or  whatever 
material  used  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  ;  stuff,  as  we  would 
say.  Compare  Ammian.  17.  7.  5 :  "  Nonnulli  enim  super- 
ruentium  ruderum  vi  nimia  oonstipati,  sub  ipsis  interiere  pon- 
deribus.  Quidam  collo  tenus  aggeribus  obruti,  cum  superesse 
possent,  si  qui  iuvissent,  auxiliorum  inopia  necabantur." 


575-585. 

SUMMIS — PALICl 

VAR.  LECT.  (vs,  584). 

MARTJs  I  Rom.,  Paly  Med.  II  [{.  Ill  Ven.  1470;  Rom.  1473; 
P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;   N.Heins.  (1670);  Philippe;  Pettier. 

MA  IRIS  (small  m)  III  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  Led,  Virg,y  ed.  1861) ;  Voss. 

MATRis  (large  M)  III  Heync  ;  Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Klausen,  who  [^^  Aeneas 
u.  die  Penaten,^^  1.  p.  473)  quotes  Macrobius,  Sat.  5.  19,  matris,  and 
observes  :  '*  Fiir  matris  sprichtder  Dienst  der  Miitter  zu  Enguium  und 
an  diese  ist  zu  denken,  nicht  an  die  Ceres  von  Enna";  Lad. ;  Haupt ; 
Kibb. 

VAJt.  LECT,  (vs.  585). 

UBi  ET  PLACABiLis  I  Roin.,  Pal.,  Med.  II  ;.  Ill  Ven.  1470;  Kom. 
1473;  P.  Manut.;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Philippe;  Heyne  ; 
Brunck;  Wakef.;  Pottier ;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.; 
Haupt ;  Ribb. 

UIU    PLACABILIS  II  J, 
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SUMMIS   STANTKM    PRO    TURRIBIJS   IDAN    (V8.    575). — Pro    TURRI- 

BU8.  "Aut  pro  defensione  turrium,  aut  sic  raagni  ut  turres 
putares,"  Servius.  "Pro  defensione  turrium,"  La  Cerda. 
"Stantem  in  summa  turn,"  Heyne,  Wagner  (1861).  Mot 
"pro  defensione  turrium;"  first,  because,  so  understood,  the 
words  are  a  mere  filling  up  of  the  verse,  and  add  nothing  to  the 
picture ;  and  secondly,  because,  if  such  had  been  the  meaning, 
the  expression  would  have  been,  not  summis  stantkm  pro  tur- 
KiBus,  but  STANTEM  PRO  TURRiBUs,  iuasmuch  as  it  was  not  the 
top  of  the  wall  specially,  but  the  whole  trails  the  wall  itself, 
which  was  to  be  defended.  Mot  "sic  magni  ut  turres  putares;" 
first,  because  the  reference  is  to  Idas  individually,  not  to  the 
whole  number  of  persons  mentioned  (stantem,  not  stantes)  ; 
and  secondly,  because,  whether  the  reference  is  to  Idas  indi- 
vidually, or  to  Idas  along  with  the  other  persons  mentioned,  it 
is  little  according  to  Virgil's  usual  manner  to  describe  a  size  so 
gigantic  with  a  single  expression.  On  the  contrary,  where 
mention  is  mad(3  of  an  extraordinary  size,  it  is  our  author's 
habit  to  dwell  upon  it,  and  adorn  it  with  all  the  trappings  of 
poetry.  Compare  the  description  of  the  size  of  the  Aetnean 
bi-others  (3.  677),  and  of  that  of  Bitias  and  Pandarus  (9.  677), 
to  the  "  pro  turribus"  of  which  latter  description,  more  properly 
than  to  the  pro  turribus  of  our  text,  belongs  indeed  the  whole 
gloss  of  Servius  ;  "  aut  pro  defensione  turrium  aut  sic  magni  ut 
turres  putares." 

To  neither  of  these  objections  is  Heyue's  interpretation, 
"  stantem  in  summa  turri,"  liable.  On  the  contrary,  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  picture  is  improved  by  the  singling  out  of 
Idas,  and  placing  him  conspicuously  on  the  top,  no  matter 
whether,  as  I  think  (see  below),  of  the  wall,  or  literally,  and 
as  Heyne  thinks,  of  the  tower ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
author's  usual  manner  thus  to  add  to  the  name  of  the  last- 
mentioned  of  a  number  of  personages  some  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity of  his  position,  dress,  action,  personal  appearance,  or 
history.     Compare  1.  89  : 

**  una  Eurusquc  Xotusque  ruunt  creberque  procelli« 
Africus;** 

UB.NMY,  ABNBIDBA,  VOL.  III.  01 
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1.614: 

"  Anthea  Sergestiimque  videt  fortemque  Cloanthum  ;** 

8.  6: 

.     .     .     **  Messupus  et  Ufens 
(onteniptorque  deum  Mezentius ;"     .     .     . 

8.  425 : 

'*  Brontesque  Steropesque  et  nudus  membra  Pyrwmon;" 

6.  650 : 

"  Tlusque  As^racusque  et  Troiae  Dardanus  auctor.^ 


t» 


Stantem,  not  merely  stamling,,  i.e.  standing  idly  and  at 
his  ease,  but  standiny  as  a  combatant,  standing  being  the 
position  of  a  warrior,  as  sitting  is  that  of  a  judge ;  Act.  Apostol. 
7.  55  (of  Stephen  the  Martyr) :  vwapxutv  St  irXupniQ  wivfiaro^ 
uyioVf  arevKTog  eiQ  rov  ovpavovy  tiSe  So^av  Otov,  kqi  lii<TOVf 
kOTwra  CK  St^iujv  rov  Ofov,  on  which — the  siugle  occasion  on 
which  Christ  is  represented  standing,  not  sitting,  on  the  right 
hand  of  God — S.  Gregory  observes  [HomiL  29,  ed.  Migne,  Ixxvi. 
p.  1218) :  "  Sedere  iudicantis  est,  stare  vero  pugnantis  vel  adiu- 
vantis  .  .  .  Stephanus  in  labore  certaminis  positas  stantem 
vidit  quem  adiutorem  habuit."  And,  accordingly,  Adam  of 
St.  Victor,  Ilfftnuus  de  S,  Stephana  (Trench's  Sacred  Latin 
Poetn/y  Lond.  1864,  p.  215) : 

*'  en  a  dextrU  Dei  stantem 
lesum  pro  te  dimicautemt 
Stephane  considera." 

A  similar  meaning,  viz.  of  combating,  will  be  found  traceable 
in  many  of  the  compounds,  whether  Latin  or  Greek,  of  the 
root,  cjc,  (jt\  in  astare,  see  Rem.  on  9.  677,  irafiaaTaTnv,  avOia- 
Tavai,  npoitTTaatiaij  &c.     Compare  Aesch.  Sept.  c,  Theh.  J^07 : 

«7«  8€  TuSft  Kthpov  AffroKov  roKov 

(defender  of  the  gates),  as  well  as  in  the  expression  wooaUt 
icrraaOai,    Ilom.  IL  i,  5/^  : 

TOMV  ovrt  tyw  icpodO'  larafxai,  ovSt  fxtyaipw. 

Pro  TURRiBus  (vs.  575). — On  the  towers  {i,e,  on  the  wall, 
see  below),  exactly  as  "  pro  rostris,"  on  the  rostra  :  "  pro  tribu- 
nali,"  on  the  tribunal.     Compare  Liv.  24.  22  :  "  Ibi  pro  Con- 
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oordiae  ara,  quae  in  eo  sita  loco  erat,  .  .  .  Polyaenus  oonoionem 
et  liberam,  et  moderatam  habuit,"  where  "pro  Conoordiae  ara" 
means  standing  on  the  altar,  as  shown  by  the  sequel :  "  Ibi  in 
aram  Concordiae,  ex  qua  pridie  Polyaenus  concionatus  erat, 
esoendit."  Tacit.  Hist,  1.  17 :  "  Consultatum  inde,  pro  rostris, 
an  in  senatu,  an  in  castris  adoptio  nuncuparetur,"  from  the 
rostra,  standing  on  the  rostra.  Ibid.  1.  29  :  "  Piso  pro  gradibus 
domus  vocatos  in  huno  modum  adlocutus  est,"  addressed  them 
from  the  steps  of  the  palace.  Ibid,  3,  7U :  "  Stantem  pro  gradi- 
bus palatii  Yitellium,  et  preces  parantem,  pervicere  ut  absis- 
teret/'  ofi  the  steps,  on  the  top  of  the  steps.  Id.  Annal.  2,  81  : 
"  regressusque  (Piso),  et  pro  muns  modo  semet  adfiictando, 
modo  singulos  nomine  ciens,  praemiis  vocans,  seditionem  coep- 
tabaty"  on  the  wall.  Ibid.  lU-  SO :  "  stabat  pro  littore  diversa 
acies,"  the  opposite  army  was  standing  drawn  up  on  the  shore. 
Sail.  Jug.  67  :  "  mulieres  puerique  pro  tectis  aedificiorum  saxa 
et  alia,  quae  locus  praebebat,  certatim  mittere."  Sil.  1.  304  (of 
Hannibal) : 

.     .     **  vcrlm  ociu8  aoer 
intorto  sancit  iaculo,  figitque  per  amia 
atautitnpro  muro^  et  minitantem  vana  Caictim. 
concidit  exacti  medius  per  viscera  teli, 
effusisque  simul  praerupto  ez  aggere  membrii* 
yictori  moriens  tepefactam  retulit  hastam,*' 

where,  as  proved  by  the  immediately  subsequent  "  praerupto 
ex  aggere,"  "j^ro  muro"  is  on  the  wall.  Seneca,  Troad.  109If 
(of  Astyanax  standing  on  the  tower  before  he  leaped  frotn  it) : 

.     .     .     *  *  ut  8umma  ttetit 
pro  turrff  viiltua  hue  et  hue  acres  tulit, 
intrepidus  animo.*' 

Val.  Flaco.  4.  107 : 

.     .     .     "sic  uiidiquc  in  onines 
prospiciunt  cursantque  vias,  qui  corpora  regi 
capta  trahunt :  ea  Neptuno  trux  ipse  [Amycus]  parcnti 
sacrifici  pro  rupe  iugi,  media  aequora  supra, 
torquet  agens,'' 

he  himself,  Amycus,  standing  on  the  top  of  the  precipice,  flings 
them  to  Neptune,  i.e,  into  the  sea.    An  array  of  examples 

61* 
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with  which  Heyne  miglit  have  triumphantly  replied  to  Voes, 
when  criticizing  Heyue's  '*  in  summa  turri/'  that  jealous  and 
bitter  philologist  so  insultingly  exclaimed  : — "  Vor  soli  heiseen 
(tuff  Er  stand  vor  dem  giebel  des  thurms  abwehrend  auf  einer 
briicke." 

TuRKiBUs  (vs.  575). — Mot  with  Heyne,  turret  nor  meaning 
a  single  tower,  bill  plural,  used  expressly  to  signify  that  not 
one  tower  is  meant,  but  fhe  towers^  i.e.  the  towers  (tvw  of  towers) 
nicloshtg  the  fort ;  in  other  words,  the  fcalL  See  Bern.  vb.  677. 
Compare  Stephanus  :  irvpyt^g^to  in  tiirri  sto,  vel  turretn  etuitodio. 
Hesychius  irupyii/ooi/^d;  exponit  0vAarro/Lcci;  ra  rci^iy.  itemqne 
rrvoyirifiovfjiivoi  ra  Tti\i\  ^vActrrovrec*  ftpud  Suidam."  SuMMiS 
TURKIBUS,  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  addition  of  sitmmis  to 
TUKKiHus  has  the  double  effect,  first,  of  indicating  what  part  of 
the  wall  is  meant ;  and  secondly,  of  determining,  and  placing 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  meaning  of  pro,  inasmuch 
as,  however  pro  tukribus  niig^ht,  taken  separately,  or  in 
another  context,  mean  an  huge  as  towers,  or  in  defence  of  the 
towers  J  or,  as  in  this  very  book,  vs.  677,  instead  of  towers  (vice 
turrium),  pro  summis  turribus  can  mean  only  on  the  top  of 
the  towers  ;  in  other  words,  on  the  top  of  the  wall. 

Ergo  alis  allapsa  sagiita,  &c.  (vv.  578-580).—"  Oratio 
lion  eleganter  procedit:  sagitta  allapsa  est,  manus  affixa  est, 
et  intus  abdita  rumpit  spiramenta.  Nisi  ineptum  foret,  diceres 
manum  intus  abditam,"  Peerlkamp.  Virgil  follows  his  usual 
manner.  Et  j.aevo  affixa  est  lateri  manus  is  the  comple- 
ment added  to  ai.is  allapsa  sagiita,  as  "magno  clamore 
sequuntur,'*  vs.  466,  is  the  complement  added  to  **  praefiguut 
capita,"   and  the  direct  connexion  passes  from  alis  allapsa 

SAGIITA  to  ABDITAQUE  INTUS  RUPIT.       See  Rcm.  OU  VS.  465. 

Ferrugine  clarus  iBERA  (vs.  582). — Ferrugo  is  the 
colour  of  the  violet.     Compare  Claud.  Rapt,  Proaerp,  2,  93  : 

"  dulci  violas  fei'vugine  pingit." 

"  Qui  color  est  prorsus  ater  et  funestus.  Itaque  non  bene 
tectum  epitheton  clarus ^^^  Peerlkamp.  Clarus  being  under- 
stood, not  in  its  primary  sense  of  clear  or  bright ,  but  in  its 
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seoondary,  of  remarkable^  dinting^iHhedy  coiispicuouH^  plain,  by 
contrast  amongst  others :  the  epithet  is  not  only  not  incon- 
gruous with  FEKRUGiNK,  but  in  the  highest  degree  suitable, 
inasmuoh  as  the  Iberian  ferrugo  being  a  foreign,  rare,  and 
oxpensive  colour,  rendered  its  wearer  ci.arus,  or  reniarhibfe^ 
aud  the  object  of  admiration.  That  this  is  the  real  meaning  of 
CLARUS,  as  here  used,  is  further  shown  by  the  terms  egregiis 
and  iNsiGMis,  applied  in  the  context  to  the  arms  and  appearance 
of  the  same  Arceus.  As  Arcetis  here,  so  Chlorous,  11.  772,  is 
'*  clarus  ferrugine,"  plain  to  he  neon,  remarkable  by  the  contrast 
of  the  colour  of  his  dress  to  that  of  the  other  combatants ;  and 
again,  like  Aroens  here,  is  "insignis,"  remarkable^  diHtinguinh' 
able  amongst  all  the  rest,  viz.  by  his  fulgent  Phrygian  arms. 
Clarus  ferrugine,  dinting uished,  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
fen*uginom  colour  of  hin  clothes,  as  Philaramon,  Ovid,  Met,  11, 
J17,  by  his  fine  voice  and  instrumental  performance : 

^'  carmine  voculi  elaiusj  eithuraquc  Philammon  ;** 

as  Peleus  by  his  goddess  wife,  Ibid,  11.  217  :  "coniuge  Peleus 
clarun  erat  diva ;"  and  compare  Ibid,  6.  85  (of  the  web  woven 
by  Pallas  in  her  contest  with  Araehne) : 

**  quatuor  in  paites  certamina  quatuor  addit, 
clara  colore  8uo  " 

I  not  necessarily  of  a  brilliant  colour,  but  plain  to  see,  noticeable 
by  their  colour].     Also  Stat.  Thed.  k,  270  (of  Parthenopaeus) : 

**  electro  palleus  ct  iuspide  clarus  £oa.** 

Genitor  quem  miserat,  arcens  (vs.  583). — I  entirely  agree 
with  Servius,  that  Arceus  belongs  to  stab  at,  not  to  miserat, 
aud  that  a  comma  should  therefore  be  placed  at  miserat. 

PlNGUIS     UBI    ET     PLACABIMS    ARA     PALICI     (vS.     585). — See 

Rem.  7.  764. 
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597-699. 

IBAT  ET  INGENTEM  SESE  CLAMORE  FEREnAT 

NON  PUDKT  OBSIDIONE  ITERUM  VALLOQUE  TRNERI 

BIS  CAPTI  PHRYGES,  ET  MARTI  PRAETENDERE  MUROS 


VJE.  LECT.  (V8.  697). 

INOEKTEM  I  Rom.,  Pal,  Med,  II  |.  lU  Yen.  1470;  Rom.  1473; 
N.  Heins.  (1670);  Philippe;  Heyne ;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Pettier; 
Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

INGEKTT  II  $.     Ill  P.  Mannt. ;  D.  Heins. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  699). 

MORTi  I  Rom.,  PaLy  Med,  (It  is  doubtful  whether  the  last  vowel  was  origi- 
nally I  or  E.  It  is  now  certainly  I.  Both  Foggini  and  Ribbeck  quote 
it  as  E,  the  former  observing :  *'  Littera  E  in  I  commutatur.'')  U  \{, 
III  Donat. ;  Yen.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473 ;  Ascens.  ;  Fabric. ;  P.  Manut. ; 
D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Philippe ;  Pott. ;  Wagner  (ed.  Heyn., 
ed.  1861) ;  Thiel  (in  his  note) ;  Yoss ;  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Ribbeck. 

MAKTi  I  **  In  codd.  aliquot  antiquis  marti  legitur,"  Pierius;  Heyne; 
Brunck  ;  Wakef. ;  Jahn  ;  'Jhiel  (in  his  text). 


Bis  CAPTI  (vs.  599). — First  by  Hercules,  and  then  by  Aga- 
memnon. Compare  11.  402,  *'bi8  victae,"  wliere  the  meaning 
is  the  same.  Gossrau,  therefore,  is  wrong  in  understanding 
the  meaning  to  ho  once  by  Agamemnon,  and  once  now  by  us. 

Et    MARTI    PRAETENDERE     MUROS    (vS.    599). All    tho    COm- 

mentators  and  translators,  both  those  who  read  marti  and 
those  who  read  morti,  understand  praetendere  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  ohucere,  and  the  walls  to  be  presented  agaimt  the 
assaulting  Rutuli :  those  wlio  read  marti,  understanding  them 
to  be  presented  agaimt  the  Mars,  /.  e.  the  battle,  or  fighting,  or 
assault  of  the  Eutuli;  those  who  read  morti,  understanding 
them  to  be  presented  against  the  death  which  the   assaulting 
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Rutuli  would  inflict  upon  the  Trojans.  ''  Yulgo  morti  leotum, 
etiam  in  Medio. ,  et  sio  Servius  oum  lul.  Sabino  neo  hoo  male; 
magis  tamen  epicum  illud  (viz.  marti).  .  .  .  Est  enim  ele- 
ganter  et  doote  dictum  praetenderk  muros  marti,  bello, 
pugnae,  vallum  et  muros  ducere  quo  inclusi  latere  et  pugnam 
detreotare  possint,"  Ileyne.  ^^  Morti  melius  oum  sententia  con- 
venit.  Muros  praetendunt  mortiy  qui  certo  soiunt,  si  muros 
relinquunty  sibi  esse  moriendum,"  Peerlkamp.  '^  Bevocavi 
fiMrti;  similiter  peccatum  a  librariis,  11.  115;  neo  probabile 
est,  leotionem  tam  facilem,  qualis  est  Martiy  in  banc,  a  vulgari 
loqueudi  usu  longius  remotam,  transisse/'  Wagner,  Forbiger, 
Thiol.     "  Und  tod  abwehret  mit  mauem,"  Voss. 

.     .     .     '*e  pur  col  vortro  muro, 
e  CO  i  vostri  ripari,  or  da  la  morte 
viriparatof"  (Caio). 

I  am  bold  to  say,  that  both  interpretations  alike  assign  a  false 
sense  to  the  word  praetendere,  which  is  never  to  hold  up 
against y  or  present  against  an  object  in  the  dative  case,  but 
always  to  hold  up  be/ore^  or  present  be/ore,  an  object  in  the 
dative  case  ;  i.  e.  is  never  to  screen  from  the  object  in  the  dative 
case,  but  always  to  screen  the  object  in  the  dative  case.  Com- 
pare Ovid,  Amor.  3.  6.  79 :  .  .  .  "  vestem  tumidis  praetendit 
ocellis  ;"  Virg.  Oeorg,  1.  270 ;  .  .  .  "  segeti  praetendere  sepem;" 
Suet.  Claud.  10 :  "  inter  praetenta  foribus  vela ;"  Liv.  39.  16  : 
**  deorum  numen  praetenditur  sceleribus;"  Claud,  de  BelL 
Get.U16: 

"  venit  et  extremis  logic  praetenta  Britannis, 
quae  Scoto  dat  fraena  truci,  ferroque  notatsH 
perlegit  cxaangucs  Picto  moriente  iiguraa  ;** 

Sil.  15.  44 : 

'*  duni  cineri  titulum,  memorandaque  nomina  bustis 
praetendit  ; ' ' 

In  every  one  of  these  instances,  and  I  believe  in  every  instance 
which  can  be  adduced,  the  dative  case  is  of  the  object  screened 
or  protected,  not  of  the  object  against  which  the  screen  is  held 
up.  When  this  last  object  is  mentioned  it  is  put  into  the  accu- 
sative witli  ad  versus,  cr.  yr,  Liv.  37.  54  :  "Licet  ergo  vobis, 
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.  .  .  meminisse,  quern  titulum  praetenderitU  priuB  adcersuH 
Philippum,  nunc  adversus  Antioohum  belli ;"  Ambros.  Ep.  76 
(ed.  Migne,  xvi.  p.  1263) :  "Postremo  quasi  bonum  bellatorem 
sumere  arma  Dei,  ac  praetendere  semper,  non  solum  adversus 
oarnem,"  &e. 

The  readiug  morti,  therefore,  no  matter  by  what  MS. 
authority  supported,  is  to  be  rejected  as  incompatible  with 
PRAETENDERE  (for  the  sense  it  affords  in  conjunction  with  that 
word  is  no  other  than  screen^  or  protect  deaths  quod  absutdum), 
and  MARTI  is  to  be  adopted,  which,  in  connexion  with  prae- 
tendere, affords  the  unobjectionable  sense,  set  up  the  screen  of 
a  wall  before,  not  the  Mars  of  the  Rutuli,  but  before  your  otcn 
Mars^  i.  e.  fight  like  cowards  from  behind  walls,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  walls.     Compare  vs.  46,  above  : 

**  armatique  cavis  expectant  turribus  hostem." 

Even  in  those  cases  in  which  praetendere  is  joined  with 
adversus,  praetendere  has  still,  according  to  the  proper 
force  of  its  preposition,  the  meaning  of  holding  heforcy  or  in 
front  of  the  holder,  not  at  all  that  of  holding  before  or  against 
an  object,  that  meaning  belonging  solely  to  the  adversus, 
and  not  being  at  all  shared  by  the  verb.  That  this  is  so,  is 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  that  praetendere  alone, 
and  without  either  dative  or  preposition  governing  accusative, 
is  never  to  hold  against,  but  always  to  hold  before  (viz.  the 
holder).  Tacitus,  Atnial.  lU-  21  •'  "  Pluribus  ipsa  licentia 
placebat :  ac  tamen  honesta  nomina  praetendebant^^  [held  up 
honest  names,  not  against  anyone,  or  anything,  but  in  front  of 
themselves]  ;  Sil.  6.  76  : 

**  procedit,  renovata  focis  et  paupere  Vesta 
limiina  practcndcns  '* 

[holding  the  lamp,  not  against  anything,  but  before  himself^ ; 
Ammian.  16.  11.  14:  "  dum  castrorum  opera  mature  consur- 
gunt,  militisque  pars  stationes  praetendit  agrarias,  alia  frumenta 
insidiarum  metu  colligit  caute ;"  as  if  he  had  said  "  castris 
praetendit  stationes  agrarias."  Still  further,  praetendere 
being,  as  appears  from  the  passages  just  cited  from  Claudian 
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and  Amniian,  the  teolmical  term  in  Homan  strategy  for  setting 
or  posting  soldiers  outside,  for  the  defence  of  a  camp,  city,  or 
Dther  position,  and  bodies  of  soldiers  so  posted  being  even  tech- 
nically denominated  praetenturae — compare  Ammian.  14. 
3.  2 :  "  Et  quia  Mesopotamiae  tractus  omnes  crebro  inquietari 
sueti,  praeteuturiH  et  stationibus  {pickets  and  outpoata)  serva- 
bantur  agrariis  " — it  may  not  be  quite  absurd  to  find  in  our 
text  the  innuendo,  '*  Fie  on  you,  cowards,  who  are  not  ashamed, 
MARTI  PKAETKMDERE  MURos,  whcu  you  should  ^  praetendcrc 
Martem  muris ;'  to  fight  behind  walls,  when  you  should  fight 
before  and  for  them."  The  Latin  praetendere,  with  the 
dative,  is  thus  the  Greek  npoaOiv  B\ftv  with  the  genitive. 
Hom.  //.  20,  16^:  .  .  .  uraf}  aawiSa  Oovpiv  npotrOev  e\€  artpvoio. 
Marti,  precisely  as  "  Mars,"  10.  280 : 

'*  in  manibus  Mars  ipse,  viri,*' 

and  Claud,  de  Bell.  GiUL  85  : 

'*  muro  sustinui  Martem,  noctesquo  cioientas 
Collina  pro  tun-e  tuli,*' 

where  the  sense  is  the  opposite  of  our  text,  and  precisely  that 
which  is  assigned  to  our  text  by  the  commentators;  viz.,  sus- 
tained, by  means  of  our  walls,  the  attcu^k  of  the  enemy. 
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QUIS — RUMPIT 


VAR,  LECT.  [puncL  mostly]  (vs.  603). 

DURUM  AB   8TIRPK  GENUS  •  NATOS  III  DonatuB;    La  Ct'rda;    Brunck; 
Wakef . ;  Voss. 

DURUM  AB  8TIRPK  GENUS  NAT08  UI  Heyne ;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ; 
Lad. 

DURUM  AB  STIRPE  GENUS  •  GNATOS  III  N.  Heins.  (1670) ;  Burm. 

DURUM  A  STIRPE  GENUS  •  NAT08  III  Donat. ;  P.  Mauut.;  D.  Heins. 

DUKUM  A  bTIRPK  GENUS  NATOS  III  Ribb. 
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VAS.  LECT,  (V8.  612). 

PKEMiMUS  I  Rom.,  Pal,  Med,  (PRAEMIMUS,  with  the  A  crossed  out). 
nS.  ni  Yen.  1470  ;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Philippe;  Heyne  ;  Branok ;  Wakef.;  Pettier;  Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt;  Ribb. 


VAR,  LECT,  (vs.  623). 

coxrEKDiT  I  Rom,,  Med,  II  $.  Ill  Yen.  1470;  Rom.  1473;  P.  Manut. ; 
D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861); 
Lad. ;  Haupt. 

INTENDIT  I  Pal,  II  i.  Ill  Philippe;  Heyne;  Brunok;  Wakef.; 
Ribbeck. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  632). 

EFFUOiT  I  Med,     II  T^j.     Ill  Yen.  1470 ;    Rom.    1475 ;    P.    Manut. ; 
Philippe ;  Heyne ;  Wakef. ;  Wagn.  (ed  Heyn.,  ed.  1861) ;  Lad. ;  Haupt. 

i>rr  FUoiT  I  Rom,,  Pal,,   Pierius.      II -^.     III  D.  Heins.;   N.  Heins. 
(1670);  Brunok;  Pott. 

KCFDOIT  III  Ribb. 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  661). 

ET  .  .  .  ALB08  I  Pah,  Med,  **  In  Porcio  et  quibiisdara  aliis  codd.  flavos 
habetur.  Sed  qui  Dardanio  Auchisae  armiger  ante  fuit  albos  iam 
capillos  habere  debebat.  Qui  y^ro  Jlavos  reposuere  forte  alvos,  corrupta 
saeculi  pronuntiatione  scriptum  inveueraut,  eiusque  abusiouis  ignari 
FLAV08  scribendum  iudicarunt.  Nam  albos  in  Cod.  Delphio  et  aliquot 
aliis  antiquis  oranino  legi,"  Pierius.  Ill  Yen.  1470;  Kom.  1473; 
P.  Manut.;  D.  Ileins. ;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Phil.;  Heyne;  Brunek. ; 
Pott.;  Jahn;  Wagn.  (ed.  1832,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

FLAVos  I  Rom.     II  I.     Ill  Waket. 


VAlt.  LECT.  (vs.  667). 
Fi.icru  I  Pal.  *4n  Romano  cod.  et  aliquot  aliis  adflictu  legitur.  ex 
paraphrasi  sumptum  (Qu.  ?)  nam  Servius  agnoscit  fuctu,"  Pierius. 
II  f.  Ill  **FLICTU  pro  afflictu,"  JServius ;  Rom.  1473  ;  P.  Manut. ; 
D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670);  Philippe;  Heyne;  Brunok;  Wakef.; 
Pottier  ;   Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Yoss;  Lad.;  Haupt;   Ribb. 

ATFLICTU   I    Mid. 
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ADFLICTV  I  Bom,     II  i. 
AFFLICTU  III  Jahn. 
FLUCTU  III  Ven.  1470. 


rAH,  LECT.  (V8.  671). 

CAELO  .  .  .  NUBILA  I  Rom,y  Pal,  II  ;.  Ill  Yen.  1470;  Rom.  1473; 
P.  Monut. ;  D.  Heins. ;  N.  Heine.  (1670) ;  Philippe;  Heyne;  Brunck  ; 
Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

NVBIL 
CAELOACVALVMINA  (with  the  LVMIN  crossed  out)  I  Med, 

TKLO  .  .  .  NUBILA  III  Wakef. 


QUIS   DEUS  ITALIAM,   QUAB    VOS    DEMEXllA    ADEGIT   (V8.   601). — 

'^  Deus  et  DEMENTIA  non  recte  iungimtur ;  est  enim,  qiiis  deus 
tarn  deniens.  Maluissem :  ^  non  deus  Italiam,  sed  vos  dementia 
adegit/  "  Peerlkamp.  Deus  and  dementia  agree  perfectly, 
the  meaning  being  :  what  god  drove  you  to  this  foolish  enter- 
prise P  in  other  words,  what  god  so  deprived  you  of  your  good 
sense,  that  you  imdertook  this  enterprise  ? 

VeNATU  INVIGILANT  PUERl  SILVASQUE  FATIGANT  (vS.  605). — 

Venatu  INVIGILANT  PUERl,  theme  ;  SILVASQUE  FATIGANT,  Varia- 
tion ;  and  see  Remra.  on  8.  94  and  1.  320. 

Invigilant,  stay  aicake^  keep  tcatch^  lose  sleep, 
Venatu  invigilant,  stay  atcake  for  /luuttng,  lose  their  steep 
for  hunting^  spend  the  night  or  half  the  night  hunting.  Compare 
Cioer.  Phil,  l^,  7.  19 :  "  Memoria  tenent  me  ante  diem  xiii. 
Kalendas  lanuarias  prineipem  revocandae  libertatis  fuisse  :  me 
ex  Kalendis  lanuariis  ad  hano  horam  invigilasse  reipublieae" 
[where,  as  in  our  text,  the  notion  is  solely  that  of  keeping  awake 
(vigil),  not  at  all  that  of  guarding].     Propert.  4.  4.  85 : 

**  omnia  praebebant  somnos,  aed  lupiter  unus 
decrevit  poenis  invigilare  tuis.'* 

SiliuB,  10.  331 : 

"  ped  mens  invigil^tt  ciirid,  noctisquc  quietem 
ferre  ncquit.'* 
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SiLVAs  FATiOANT. — Give  the  woods  no  rest,  no  peace,  with 
their  continual  hunting  ;  weary  the  woods  with  their  hunting* 
We  may  compare,  for  the  converse,  Valer.  Flaco.  4.  18  (of 
Hercules) : 

**  ille  graves  oculos,  et  Hylan  resonantia  semper 
ora  ferens,  ut  nulla  deum  supernre  potestas, 
procumbit ;  tatidem  feaiM  pax  reddita  sihU, 
fluminaque  et  vacuis  auditae  montibus  aurae.'* 

VeRSAQUE    lUVENCUM    TEROA    FATIGAMU8    HASl'A     (VV.    609, 

610).— For  TERGA,  see  Rem.  on  "  terga  suum,"  1.  639. 

Fatigamus. — See  Rem.  1.  284  b. 

Debilitat  vires  animi  (vs.  611),  theme;  mutatque  vigo- 
REM,  variation. 

Ha  BENT  REDiMicuLA  (vs.  616). — Have  appendages  resem- 
bling the  redimieula  of  the  Roman  women.  Festus:  "Re- 
dimieulum  vocant  mulieres  catellam,  qua  maxime  utuntur 
ornatus  causa." 

Ipse  tibi  ad  tua  templa  feram  solennia  dona,  theme ; 

ET   STATUAM    ANTE    ARAS   AURATA    FRONTE    lUVENCUM,    Variation 

(w.  626,  627). 

-^/>DUCTA  SAGiriA  (vs.  632). — Because  the  arrow  was  drawn 
so  far  only  as  to  reach  the  person,  viz.  to  the  ears ;  on  the  other 
hand,  "  rf'ducta  hasta,"  because  the  spear  was  drawn  hacky  so 
as  to  pass  the  person,  as  far  back  behind  the  person  as  the  hand 
tliat  held  it  would  reach. 

Perque  CAPiT  RKMULi  vENiT  (v8.  633),  theme;  cava 
TKMPORA  FERRO  THAiiciT,  particularizing  variation. 

Mactk  NOVA  viRTUTE,  PUEK  (vs.  641). — Rcmiuds  us  of 
Jupiter's  famous  £u  vu  on  seeing  Bacchus  kill  his  adversary  in 
the  battle  of  the  giants. 

Sic  itur  ad  astha  (vs.  641). — Compare  Cicer.  Sotmt.  Scip. 
15:  "ea  vita  via  est  in  coelum."  Sic  itur  ad  astra  is 
intimately  connected  with  dis  genite,  et  gi^niture  deos.  It 
is  as  if  he  had  said :  Thou,  who  art  descended  from  gods, 
and  art  to  have  gods  for  thy  descendants,  shalt,  by  follow- 
ing on  in  this  way,  thyself  become  a  god.  This  is  the  road 
of   the  hero  to  heaven.       See  Remark  on    "  qua  sola   sidera 
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adibam,"  4.  322,  and  compare  Sil.  7.  16  (apostrophiKiug 
Fabios)  : 

*'  summe  ducum,  qui  regna  itenim  labcntia  Troiae, 
et  fluxas  I^tii  re:<,  nioiorumque  labores, 
qui  Carmentis  opes,  ct  regna  £vandria  servas, 
surge,  age,  et  emeiito  sa^Tum  caput  intere  caelo.*' 

PkIMAM    HANC   TIBl    MACiNTS    APOLLO  CONCEDIT   LAUDKM,  ET 

PARIBUS  NON  iNviDET  ARMis  {vv,  654,  655). — Compare  Theocr., 
I(if/l.  7. 100 : 

09  oi/Sc  K*v  avTos  aciScy 
i^i^oi  <rvv  <popfuyyi  vapa  rpi-roifffai  fi€yaip3i. 

Paribus  armis,  f.  e.  a  bow  and  arrow  as  sure  as  his  own. 

TUM   SCUTA    CAVAEQUE    DANT   SONITUM    FLICTU    GALEAE    (VV. 

666,  667). — "  Indueitur  comparatio  ut  ostendatur  quanta  vis 
telorum  fuisset,  et  quemadmodum  resonabant,  quae  percutie- 
bantur  telis,"  Donat.  ''  Flic^u,  percttssiombus,*'  Cyiith.  Cenet. 
"Scuta  et  galeae  cavae  quibus  s.  repulsa  erant  tela,  nam 
aliter  uon  sparsa  essent  per  terras,  sed  infixa  corporibus," 
Ascensius.  **  Das  geschoss  sehlagt  an  die  helme  an,"  Thiel. 
"  Scuta  et  galeae  sonant  iaeulorum  ictibiis,"  Forbiger.  It  is 
itof  the  striking  of  shields  and  helmets  with  swords  or  spears 
which  is  here  spoken  of,  hut  the  clashing  of  shield  with  shield, 
and  of  helmet  with  helmet.     Sil.  9.  322  : 

.  .  .  **  galea  horrida  flictu 
adversae  ardoscit  galeae,  elipettsque  fatiKit 
impuhu  elipeiy  atque  ensis  contunditur  ensc  ;** 

Sil.  10.  318 : 

*'  Iractaque  conJlielH  parmarum  tegniinn  ;** 

Sa.  4.  857 : 

**  exoritur  rabies  caedum,  ac  viz  tela  furori 
sufficiunt,  teritur  iunetis  umbonibtui  uwihOf 
pesque  pedem  promit,  et  nutantes  casside  cristae 
hostileui  treinulo  pulsant  conomino  frontem  ;'* 

and  Pacuvius,  in  his  play  of  Teucer,  as  quoted  by  Servius: 
"  flictuB  navium,"  the  dashing  of  one  ship  against  another. 
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Fi^iCTU,  not  AFKLiCTU  :  if  it  wave  <nAj  on  aooount  of  Silius^ 
9.  822  (where  the  reading  osa  by  no  possibility  be  afflictu), 
and  Pacuvius,  just  quoted. 


672-678. 

PANDARUS  ET  BITIAS  IDA  EC  ALCAKOKB  CRETI 
QUOS  lOVIS  EDUXIT  LUCO  SILVESTRI8  lAEKA 
ABIETIBUS  lUVENKS  PATRIIS  ET  MONTIBUS  ABQUOS 
PORTAM  QUAE  DUCIS  IMPKRIO  COMMISSA  RKCLUDUNT 
FRKTI  ARMIS  ULTROQUE  INVITANT  MOENIBUS  HOSTEM 
IPSl  INTU^  DEXTRA  AC  LAEVA  PRO  TURRIBUS  ADSTANT 
ARMATI  FERRO  ET  CRISTI8  CAPITA  ALTA  CORUSCI 


Abietibus  luvENEs  PATRiis  .  .  .  AEQU08  (vs.  674). — Compare 
Ballad  of  Sir  James  the  Ross : 

''  his  growth  was  as  the  tufted  fir 

that  crowns  the  mountain's  brow.** 

Quae  ducis  imperio  commissa  (vs.  675). — "Melius  est  ut 
commissam  dicamus  clausam,  quam  creditam  Pandaro  et  Bitiae," 
Servius.  ''Quae  eis  commissa  fuerat,"  Cynth.  Cenet.,  Voss, 
Heyne,  Forbiger,  Wagner  [PraesL),  Thiel.  I  agree  with 
Servius,  first,  because  the  boldness  of  Pandarus  and  Bitias  is 
better  shown  by  their  opening  the  gate,  wliich  was  closed  by 
order  of  the  commander-in-chief,  than  by  their  opening  the  gate 
which  was  merely  committed  to  their  charge ;  and  seeonttly, 
because  the  strong  expression  ducis  imperio,  used  ol  the  mere 
appointment  to  a  post,  savours  of  the  mountain  in  labour,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  a  high  degree  appropriate,  being  under- 
stood of  an  express  command,  not  only  mentioned,  but  dwelt 
on  at  length  before  (40-46),  and  on  wliich  the  safety  of  the 
State  depended.     Compare  Li  v.  38.  4  :  **  per  nondum  cofum^sKa 
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inter  se  munimenta  urbem  intravit ;"  ibid,  38.  7 :  "  cojnmuiHiH 
operibuB,"  the  works  being  closed  in,  brought  to  meet  at  the 
two  extremities.  Ovid,  Met.  6*.  178  (of  the  walls  of  Thebes) : 
"  fidibusque  mei  commissa  mariti  moenia." 

Ducis,  *.  e,  Aeneas. 

Ducis  iMPERio  COMMISSA  PORTA,  exactly  parallel  to  7 J  6, 
below,  "  lovis  imperiis  imposta  Inarime." 

Ultro  (vs.  676). — Proprio  motu  (see  Bern,  on  "  miseresci- 
mns  ultro,"  2.  145) ;  not  only  are  prepared  to  resist  if  the 
enemy  attempt  to  enter  the  city,  but  dare  them  to  attempt  to 
enter  it. 

DeXTRA      AC     LAEVA     PRO     TURRIBUS    ASTANT     (V8.     677). 

"  Asi'ANT,  hoc  est  non  ante  turres  aut  pro  ipsarum  defensione 
tantummodo,  sed  ad  vicem  turrium,  quoniam  ii  exoelsi  fuerunt 
et  fortes.  Ut  iam  non  homines  dextra  ac  laeva,  sed  turns 
astare  videretur.  Inducitur  comparatio  stantium,  et  prooeritas 
monstratur,"  Donatus;  and  so  Macrobius,  Sat.  5.  11.  29  ("  et 
geminos  heroas  modo  turres  vooat,  modo  describit  luce  cristarum 
corusoos ") ;  Cynthius  Ceuetensis  ("  tamquam  turres ")  ;  Ben- 
venuto  Bambaldi  da  Imola  {Comm.  on  Dante,  translated  into 
Italian  by  Tamburini,  1855,  vol.  1,  p.  54) ;  La  Cerda;  Heyne 
("tanquam  binae  turres")  ;  Voss,  and  Wagner  (1861).  This 
interpretation  is,  I  think,  inadmissible — first,  because,  how- 
ever good  the  picture  might  have  been  of  Pandarus  and  Bitias 
standing  huge  as  towers  (Stat.  T^eb.  3.  13 :  "  et  nostris  turri- 
bus  aequi  Thespiadae"),  and  in  front  of  the  gate,  the  picture 
had  been  very  bad  of  them  standing  huge  as  towers  inside  the 
gate ;  and  secondly,  because  the  size  of  the  two  champions, 
compared  only  three  lines  previously  to  pines  and  mountains, 
and  to  be  compared  on  the  next  line  but  one  to  oaks,  had  been 
too  much  insisted  on  by  a  fourth  comparison. 

Another  iuteiipretation  is  the  second  of  Servius's :  "  aut  pro 
defensione,"  i.e.  '*ad  defendendas  turres,"  an  interpretation 
adopted  by  Wagner  (18132)  and  by  Thiel.  To  this  interpretation  I 
object  that,  altliougli  the  words  pro  turribus,  taken  by  them- 
selves, and  apart  from  the  context,  might  very  well  bear  such 
meaning,  and  actually  do  bear  such  meaning,  Stat.  Theb.  11. 218 
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(Eteooles  apostrophizing  Jupiter,  and  thanking  him  for  his 
(Jupiter's)  personal  interveution  in  defence  of  Thebes) : 

.     .     .     *'  ceu  regia  oaeli 
att«ntata  tui,  sic  te  pro  turridtn  altU 
vidimus  urgent  era  nubes,  lateque  bcnignum 
fulmen,  et  auditos  proavis  agnovimus  ignes  f  * 

Claud,  de  Bello  Oild.  15.  85  (personified  Borne  speaking) : 

'*  muro  Bustinui  Martem,  noctesque  cruentas 
CoUina.  pro  tun'e  tuli,'* 

still,  such  is  not  their  meaning  in  the  context  in  which  they 
stand,  inasmuch  as  in  this  sense  the  words  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  young  men,  whether  they  keep  the  gates  closed  or 
open  them ;  whereas  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  author  intends  to 
say  that  the  young  men  stand  pro  turribus  only  after  they 
have  thrown  the  gates  open,  and  becaune  they  had  thrown  the 
gates  open. 

Neither  explanation  of  the  words,  therefore,  satisfies  me, 
although  either  explanation  might  suit  them  in  another  context, 
and  I  look  for  a  third  explanation,  which  shall  suit  not  merely 
tlie  use  of  the  words  separately  taken,  but  their  use  in  this 
particular  context  also ;  and  such  explanation  immediately  pre- 
sents itself.  The  young  men  "astant"  neither  with  Donatus 
"  huge  as  towers,"  nor  with  Servius's  second  explanation,  "  pro 
defensione  turrium ;  ad  defendendas  turres;"  but  they  stand,  to 
use  the  two  first  words  of  Donatus  (without,  however,  under- 
standing those  two  words  as  Donatus  himself  has  explained 
them),  "  vice  turrium,''  in  place  of  fofcers,  performing  the  part 
jof  towers,  defending  the  city,  which,  its  gates  being  now  open, 
was  no  longer  defended  by  its  towera.  Amroian.  14.  2.  9  : 
"  et  cum  ...  ad  snpercilia  venissent  fiuvii  Melanis  alti  et 
vorticosi,  qui  pro  niuro  tuetur  accolas  circumfusus,  .  .  .  quievere 
paulisper  lucem  opperientes  ;"  not,  surely,  the  river  as  high  as 
a  wall,  but  the  river  which  anstcered  in  place  of  a  waliy  the  river 
which  defended  the  walless  city.  Ovid,  Fasti^  1.  555  (of  the 
cave  of  Cacus) : 

"  pi'oque  domo  longis  8i>elunca  recessibus  ingons, 
abdita,  vix  ipsis  invenienda  feiis;'' 
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Sil.  16.  17 : 

•     .     .     ^'proque  omnibus  armis 
et  eaatrorum  opibus  dextrifique  recentibus  ununi 
Hannibalis  sat  nomen  eitit  ;** 

Claud.  Laud.  Stiiich.  2.  12  : 

**  haec  dea  [dementia]  pro  templis  et  ture  calentibus  aris 
te  [Stilichone]  fruitur;*' 

Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del,  23  : 

fccircu  ^cr  irvpyoiai  rfpi(rie€ir*f<roi¥  tpviAvtu^ 
Ai|Aot  V  AiroXAvri.    ri  8c  (friBap»rtpop  tpitos  ; 

Claud.  Epigr.  in  Jacobiun  (27.  3) : 

**  sic  tiia  pro  clipeo  sustentet  pectora  Thomas ;" 

Sil.  12.  162 : 

<*  campo  Nola  sedet,  erebris  circumdata  in  orbem 
turribud,  et  celso  facilcm  tutatur  adiri 
planitiem  vallo ;  sed,  qui  non  turribus  urmu 
clcfendenda  daret,  verum  ultro  moenia  dextiu 
protegeret,  MarccUiiH  opem  auxiliunique  ferebat  ;** 

Id.  7.  743  (of  Fabiua) : 

.     .     .      *•  muriquo  Urbis  stant  pectore  in  uno  ;** 

Id.  7.  6 : 

.     .     .     **  tot  millia  contra 
Poenorum  invictumtiue  ducem,  tot  in  agmina  solus 
ibat  (Fabius)  et  in  seso  cuucta  arma  virosque  gerobat  ;*' 

Id.  16.  68  (of  Larus,  fightiug  with  his  battle-axe)  : 


•         • 


*'  qui  poetquam  murus  miseris  ruit,  agmina  concord 
avertit  fuga  confeetim  disper^a  per  agnn  f* 

Tzetz.  Procem.  in  Iliad,  68U :  Aiuq  o  TiXafiwvioQ,  vupyog  t» 
Twif  EWtivutv;  Johann.  Qxamm.  Tzetz.  Tlieogon,  399:  rov 
KicTOpa  TOP  irpofiaXoVf  rov  wvoyov  rov  rti^  TpotuQ  ;  ibid,  J!f.85  : 
t|  Si  (Bhea),  to  irotfsi/,  cyyvoc*  ovk  ocSa,  ytvofievii,  Vwyiov  VutyLv- 
Aov  rt  ycMi/a,  Swoi  rric  Futfiiig  irvfyyoug'y  and  608:  Atag  o 
TtXafiwvtog  wvf}yo<:  tfixl/vxtofxivog  ;  Pind.  Pf/th,  5.  51,  Dissen : 

0  Barrou  8*  circrcu  iraKatos  oKfios  tfiva¥  ra  Kai  ra  vtfMcVy 
wvpyof  airrtos  ofAfAU  rt  <pa€¥¥oraTov 

URTTKY,  AKXEIDBA,  VOL.  III.  62> 
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Let  not,  however,  the  reader  suppose  that  the  meaning  is, 
that  Bitias  and  Pandarus  presented  themselves  as  two  towers 
(each  as  a  tower)  to  the  enemy.  This  had  been  a  very  poor 
picture,  indeed.  The  wall  of  defence  of  a  city  or  fort  consisted 
of  wall,  properly  so  called,  and  of  towers;  in  other  words,  the 
city,  or  fort,  was  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  towers  at  regular 
intervals,  the  intervals  being  filled  up  by  wall,  properly  so 
called.  This  ring  of  defence  was,  on  account  of  its  structure, 
called  indifferently  by  the  Bomans  murus  and  turres,  and 
indifferently  by  the  Greeks  rtixpc  and  wvpyoi,  and  even  wpyog. 
Thus  Pind.  01.  8,  S7y  Dissen  (of  the  tcall  of  Troy)  : 

yKavKOi  8c  9paKOpr9Sf  cvci  kti^Bji  wov, 
wvpyoif  fftroAAo/cffroi  rpttSy  oi  8vo  /ucr  KtKwtrmf, 
uvOt  8'  arv(ofAtPw  ^uxas  fiaXoif 
cif  8'  toopovfft  0oaff€U%' 

Eurip.  Hecvb.  1208 : 

or*  cvrvx" 
Tf>ofa,  vcpi{  8«  wvpyof  f«x'  9rt  irroXir, 
9(11  Tff  npiafAO$^  Ettropos  r*  i|y9«i  ^opv. 

Id.  Troad.  k  (Neptune  speaking) : 

*(  ov  yap  afj.<f>i  rrjyit  Tp(inK7}v  xBora 
^otfios  T«,  Kay  at,  \aiyovs  wvpyovs  ircp<£ 
opBoiffiv  tdtfifv  Kavoffiv, 

Id.  Amiroffi.  8  (Andromache  of  herself)  : 

fins  voaiv  ^tv  Ucrop*  #(  Ax'AAfws 
Bofoyr'  c(r«i8oi',  waiBa  d'y  oy  tiktu  iroaci, 
pi<pB*yra  i^vpywy  A<rrvayaKr*  air*  opdioty. 

Id.  RhvHus,  389  (Rhesus  to  Hector)  : 

X«uf>'.  *<Tdkos  taOXov  iroi,  rvpayyt  rriaBt  7171 
Ejcrop'  iroAaif  (r'  rffAtfta  Trpoatvytirt^. . 
Xtiipof  8«  a  tuTvxovyra^  Kai  vpoarffifyoy 
wvpyoia ly  fxdpwv   cxrfKaraaKay^toy  8'  tyu 
TfixV  irap*i^if  Kai  ytuty  irpy]a<ay  aKa^j]^ 

where  T(ix??  and  irvgyoiaiv  are  merely  different  terms  for  the 
same  thing,  viz.  the  wall  (or  rampart,  with  towers  at  intervals 
in  it,  for  additional  strength)  which  the  Grecians  had  thrown 
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up  for  the  proteotiou  of   their  fleet.     Ibid,  UUS    (Bhesus  to 
Hector)  : 

c/bioi  8c  ^ws  €¥  i|Aiov  iraTaf>«cc<rci, 

irtpffcafTi  wupyovSf  ravtrradfioi s  circi<nrc<rff ir, 

KTcircu  r*  Axftfovf, 

where  the  same  wall,  or  rampart,  is  meant ;  Id.  Troad.  9  : 

o  yap  llap^affiof 
^»iccur  Eirciof  fiiixcufeuai  TlaWaios 
tyicvfiop*  iinro¥  Tf  v^cwk  <rvpapfAOffas 
rrvpytop  tw^fv^tv  §rroSt  oXtBpiow  fiapot, 

Aesoh.  Sept  c.  Theb,  216: 

wvpyow  (frtytiv  tux^ffB*  iroAc^ior  9opVf 

where  vvpyov  is  not  turrem^  but  murum,  moenm.     Id.  Agam, 
826  (of  the  Trojan  horse) : 

iinrov  V90(r(T0Sy  a<nriii}<rTpo<pos  \tutSt 
in}li't}fi  opovffas  <^npt  nXciaSwy  9viri¥' 
mrtpdopwy  8c  wupyov  cafAtiOTiis  Acwy 
u9rir  cAcf^cr  atfxaros  rvpavviKoVj 

overleaping,  not  the  tower  of  Troy,  but  the  wall.    Lycophron, 
Cassandr,  U69 : 

BoOftffa  irpuraixM^^^  "^V  wpyoa ma<p(py 

where  the  schol.  rcj»  TeXajiMvi'  Iotooh  yap  EWovikoq^  on  wpo 
Tov  HpaicAcouc  ti<n\du)v  ««c  ti^v  Tpoiav  o  TtXafxwv,  fifpoc  ri  rov 
Tii\ovc  fcara/3aA(iii',  &c.  And,  accordingly,  Apoll.  (Lex,) : 
riupyoc  ore  fikv  Kvpiu)g  (Homer,  //.  6.  373)  : 


<« 


Ttvpytp   9<pt(rrfiK9i  {ydooto'a  re,  fjtvpofif^ri  tc)  . 

oT*  Si,  Tti\oQ.     (Hom.  //.  3.  lf>Ii)  : 

Of  8'  wf  ovv  fi^opO*  EAcvi}!'  ciTf  wupyop  tovcaWt 

Kai  (Hom.  Odf/HH.  6.  262) : 

{avrap  twrj^  iroA«ws)  tvifitiffofitw  iir  wtpt  irvpyot 
in^i|Aos  (jcoAof  8«  Ktixtiw  cfcarcpOc  iroAi^of, 
AciTTii  f  ttaiOfiij). 


02 


• 


i 
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oBtv  KOI  riji'  aT(i\taTOVf  avvpyutrov  Atyti:"  **  cp.  Hom. 
0(fi/8S.  11.  ^63: 

ot  wpmrot  Oi|/iiyf  «8of  Hcriffap  cTTawAoi*, 
irvpyuffap  r*'  «irci  ov  /ucf  awvpymrm^  y*  fSvrorro 
paitfit¥  tvpvxopou  ^fiiiVf  lepartpm  irtp  «orrc.'* 

(note  ed.  Villiasoii.) 

So  far,  therefore,  is  Virgil  from  instituting  in  our  text  a 
comparison  either  in  point  of  size,  or  in  point  of  strength, 
between  Fandarus  and  Bitias  and  two  towers,  that  he  is  not 
even  speaking  of  towers,  strictly  so  called,  at  all,  but  only  of 
the  city  wall,  the  Aatvoi  Trvpyoi,  generally,  and  Virgil's  pr<) 
TURRiBUs  is  exactly  Ammian's  "  pro  muro,'*  and  the  "  pro 
muro"  of  Sallust,  as  quoted  by  Nonius  (p.  242) :  "  Audacia/>rf> 
muro  habetur,"  and  the  young  men  are  a  trail  of  defe%\ct  for  ihe. 
city,  PRO  TURRIBUS  ASTANT,  in  the  same  way  as  Cyrus's  oirAiTai 
are  a  wall  of  defence,  cucrTrcp  rc£x»c>  ^or  the  lighter-armed 
troops,  outside  which  they  encamped,  Xenoph.  Cyr.  8.  5.  11 : 
oirXiTOQ  Si  KOI  roue  ^^  /AfjaXa  y^ppa  f\ovTa^  KVKXt^  iravnav 
iiX^py  wtnrtp  Tsixog:  in  the  same  way  as  the  gods  are  a  wall 
of  defence  for  Thebes,  wvpyo^vXami^.  Aesch.  Sepi,  c.  TJteb. 
168: 

(0)  TcAfioi  rcAciat  re  yas 
raaSf  wpyotpvAaKts 

[i.  €.  towers  guarding  the  land,  a  guard  of  towers  for  the  land] ; 
in  the  same  way  as  Priam's  sacrifices  are  a  wall  of  defence  for 
Troy.     Aesch.  Again.  1167  (Cassandra  prophesying) : 

i(n  Topoi  woyoi  iroAfOf  oXofAfvas  ro  way. 
iw  vpow  vpyoi  Bufftai  irarpos 
troKvKoyfis  ^ortity  troioyofiutVy 

where  Aeschylus's  adjective,  npowvpyoi,  is  the  exact  equivalent 
of  Virgil's  preposition  and  substantive,  pro  turribus  ;  in  the 
same  way  as  Aesch.  Siippl.  190  : 

Kptiaffoy  8e  irvpyov  fitu/jLOS,  appifKroy  aeiKoSf 
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an  altar  is  an  impenetrable  shiold,  a  better  wall  of  defence  than 
a  tower ;  and  Aesoh.  Pers.  857  : 

rpttra  fi9P  €v9oieifiov  trrpartat  airtptupofi^S^  il9t  pofiifffiara  wvpyiwa 
warn*  €W€v9u¥§¥ 

tower  laws,  t.  e,  laws  as  sure  and  strong  and  reliable  as  towers 
directed  everything.  Compare  Sir  Walter  Sco(t,  Mannion^ 
Canto  5,  Introd, : 

'*  ne'er  readier  at  alarm-bell's  call 
thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall, 
than  now,  in  danger,  shall  be  thine, 
thy  dauntless  voluntary  line  ; 
lor  fosse  and  turret  proud  to  stand, 
their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  land.** 

What  wonder  that  our  author's  pro  turribus  astant  should 
have  given  commentators  some  trouble,  expressing,  as  it  does, 
in  three  short  words  the  entire  thought  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  unable  to  express  in  less  than  a  couplet  ? 

Pro  turribus  =  Dice  turrium,  exactly  as  "  pro  domino" 
=  vice  dominiy  in  Macrob.  Sat.  1.  11.  16 :  "  Qui  (Urbiuus)  cum 
iussus  oocidi  in  Beatino  lateret,  latebris  proditis,  unus  ex  servis, 
anulo  eius  et  veste  iusignitus,  in  cubiculo,  ad  quod  irruebant 
qui  persequebantur,  pro  domino  iacuit,  militibusque  ingredien- 
tibus  cervicem  praebuit,  et  ictum  tanquam  Urbiuus  excepit." 
Exactly  similar  to  Virgil's  pro  turribus  in  our  text  is  Lucan's 
PRO  vuLNERE  (9.  809),  whcre  that  author,  describing  the 
poisonous  effects  of  the  bite  of  the  hemorrhois,  says  : 

•     .     .     *'  omnia  membra 
emisere  simul  rutilum  pro  sanguine  virus, 
sanguis  erant  lacrimae :  quaecumque  foramina  novit 
humor,  ab  his  largus  monat  cruor :  ora  redundant, 
et  patulae  nares ;  sudor  rubet ;  omnia  plenis 
membra  fluunt  venis  :  totum  est  pro  vulnere  corpus,** 

t.  e,  as  we  say,  the  whole  body  is  one  tcound^  or  is  as  good  as  a 
wound.  So  common,  indeed,  is  the  form  of  expression,  that  we 
have  it  twice  in  this  one  passage  of  Lucan,  ''pro  sanguine" 
being  vice  mngmnis^  exactly  as   *^ Proconsul"  is  vice  conmUs^ 
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"Propraetor"  tnce  praetoresy  and  pro  turribus  in  our  text  tnce 
furrium ;  performing  the  office  of  without  resemblanoe  being  at 
all  implied.     In  like  manner  Ovid,  Met.  12.  609  : 

**  silva  premat  fauces ;  et  erit  pro  vulnere  pondus.^' 

[the  weight  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  wound,  will  be  as  good 
as  a  wound].     Ter.  Andr,  i.  1.  118 : 

•     .     .     **  comperisse  Pamphilum 
pro  uxore  habere  hanc  peregrmam." 

Adstant. — Not  merely  =  stanty  but  meaning  stand  hy^  ready 
to  handy  ready  to  help,  napaararovai  ( Aesch.  Sept,  c.  Theb.  669) ; 
and  see  Bem.  on  "stantem,"  vs.  575.  See  also  Rem.  on 
"adstant,"  1.  156  b. 


681-723. 


CON8UROUNT — RES 


CONSURGUNT     GEMINAE     QUERCUS,    theme  ;     INTONSAQUE     CAELO 

ATTOLLUNT  CAPITA,  first  Variation ;  sublimi   vertice  nutant, 
second  variation  (vv.  681,  682). 

Terga  dedehe  (vs.  686). — The  expression  is  preserved  in 
the  Italian:  Dante,  In/em,  31,  7 : 

**  Noi  demmo  '/  dosso  al  misero  vallone." 

Sarpedonis  ALTi  (vs.  697). — Alti,  as  the  son  of  Jupiter. 
See  Rem.  on  "  alius  Orodes,*'  10.  737. 

Specus  (vs.  700). — Shakesp.  Born,  and  Jul,  3.  1.  99  (Mer- 
eutio,  of  his  wound)  :  "  'Tis  not  so  deep  as  a  trell,  nor  so  wide  as 
a  church-door  ;  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve." 

CoNTORTA  PHALARicA  vExiT  (v8.  705). — Compare  Ammian. 
19.  1.  7  :  "  quem  ubi  venientem  iam  telo  forte  coiitiguum  oon- 
templator  f eritissimus  advertisset,  contorta  bailwta  filium  eius 
primae  pubis  adolescent  em,  lateri  paterno  haerentem,  thorace 
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oum  peotore  perforato,  profudit^  prooeritate  et  deoore  oorporis^ 
aequalibus  autestautem.'' 

COLLAPSA  RUUNT  IMMANIA  MBMBRA  DAT  TBLLUS  OEMITUM  KT 

CLiPEUM  SUPER  iNTONAT  iNOENS  (vv.  708,  709). — CommentatoTs 
disagree  whether  the  oonstruotion  be  inoens  (Bitias)  intonat 

SUPER  CLIPEUM,   Or  tNGENS  CLIPEUM    INTONAT  SUPER  (Bitiam)  ; 

the  propugners  of  the  former  coiistruotion  being  Burmanu : 
^'Ingens  Bitias  cadens  intelligendus ;"  La  Cerda:  '^Agnosoo 
genus  masculum,  ut  dicat  gigantem  oecidisse  super  olypeum ;" 
and  Peerlkamp  :  ^'  Bitias  per  clypeum  et  loricam  vulneratus  est 
in  pectore.  Ergo  corruit  in  vuhius  et  in  olypeum,  non  olypeus 
super  ipsum.  Si  supinus  ceoidisset,  turn  olypeus  super  ipsum 
intonuisset :"  of  the  latter,  Servius  (ed.  lion) :  "  Aut  ipse 
ingens  super  olypeum  intonat,  aut  iugens  clypeum  super  ipsum 
tonat.  Nam  leotum  est  etiam  hoc  clypeum,  ut  probat  Caper ; 
quod  raagis  debemus  accipere ;"  Heyne :  "  Doctior  est  Serviana 
ratio,  ut  clypeum  neutro  genere  dixerit :  hoc  clypeum  ingens 
intonat  super,  so.  super  immauia  membra  collapsa  ;"  Wagner : 
**  Firmat  banc  explicationem  (so.  Heynianam)  Donatus,  *  Magna 
olipei  species  magnum  fecerat  sonitum ;'  "  and  J.  H.  Voss : 
"  ihn  umkracht  der  gewaltige  heerschild." 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  former  construction 
are — (a)  that  it  leaves  clipeum  in  undisturbed  possession  of  its 
usual  masculine  gender,  and  {b)  that  it  represents  Bitias  as 
falling  in  the  usual  manner  in  which  a  man  falls  who  receives 
his  death-wound  in  front.  Compare  10.  488  (of  Pallas  killed 
by  Tumus  with  a  similar  thrust  of  a  spear) : 

'*  corruit  in  vulnus,  sonitum  super  arma  dedeie, 
et  terram  hostilem  moriens  petit  ore  cruento  ;'* 

Liv.  1.  58  (of  Lucretia)  :  "  Cultrum  quem  sub  veste  abditum 
habebat,  eum  in  corde  defigit,  prolapsaque  in  vulnus,  moribunda 
oeoidit;"  Lucret.  4.  1049  : 

'*  namque  omnes  plerumque  cadunt  in  vulnus,  et  illam 
emicat  in  partem  sanguis,  unde  icimur  ictu, 
et  si  comminuB  est,  hostem  ruber  occuput  humor/* 


The  argument  in  favour  of  the  latter  is,  that  the  Virgilian 
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passage  is  an  imitation  of  the  Homeric  (//.  ^.  50^)^  opo/3i|(rf  S# 

For  myself,  while  entirely  agreeing  with  Servius  and  his 
party,  that  it  is  not  Bitias,  but  Bitias^s  shield  which  intokat,  I 
dissent  so  far  horn  both  parties  as  to  hold  that  the  super  of  oinr 
text  expresses  not  the  relative  position  of  one  thing  with  respect 
to  another,  but  merely  the  addiiiany  or  accemoHy  of  one  thing  to 
another,  viz.  the  sound  of  the  heavy  shield  falling,  to  the  sound 
of  the  heavy  man  falling,  the  exact  structure  being  not  clt- 

PEUM    1NT0NAT  SUPER  (Bitiam),  but  CLIPBUM,   SUPER,  INTONAT, 

and  SUPER  being  equivalent  to  praeterea  (besideByfurthermore^ 
over  and  abate  what  has  been  already  mentioned),  exactly  as  it 
is  equivalent  to  praeterea  in  the  twin  passage  already  quoted, 
10.  488 : 

"  cormit  Iq  yuIduBi  sonitom  guper  arma  dedere, 
et  terrain  hostilem  moriens  petit  ore  cruento," 

where  by  no  possibility  can  the  meaning  be,  his  shield  clanged 
over  him,  his  shield  not  being  over  him,  but  under  him,  because 
he  has  not  only  collapsed  on  his  wound,  i.  e.  forwards  or  on  his 
face,  but  because  he  bites  the  ground  under  him.  The  following 
are  examples  of  super  taken  thus  adverbially: — Oeorg.  S,  262: 

.     .     .     *'  nee  miscri  possunt  revocare  parentes, 
nee  moritura  supei-  crudeli  funere  virgo ;" 

•*  saevit  amor  ferri,  et  seelcrata  insania  belli, 
ira  super  ;^^ 

Ovid,  Heroid.  13.  113  : 

*'  thura  damu8,  laciymaiuque  super ;*^ 

Id.  Met.  i.  703 : 

*'  aeeipiimt  legem  (quiw  enim  dubitaret?)  et  orant, 
promittuntque  super y  regnum  dotale,  parentes  ;" 

ibid.  15,  307 : 

"  plurima  eum  subeant,  audita  et  cognita  Tobis, 
pauca  *M/><?r  referam ;" 

ibid,  V2.  W5  : 

.     .     .     •'  nam  iam  voto  deus  aequoiiJ*  alti 
annuerat ;  dederatque  auper,  ne  Haueiut:  ullis 
vulneribus  fieri,  fenove  oecumbere  posset.*' 
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Further  argument,  equally  independent  of,  and  apart  from 
SUPER,  that  it  is  not  Bitias,  but  Bitias^s  shield^  which  intonat 
will  be  found  in  Silius's  very  close  imitation,  4.  295 : 

**  procumbit  lata  porrdctus  In  arma  ruina, 
et  percusto  gemit  tellus  ingentibus  aniiis. 

liaud  aliter,  structo  Tyrrhena  ad  littora  aaxo  ; 

pugnatura  fretis  subter  caecisquu  procellis 
pila,  immane  sonans  impingitur  ardua  ponto ; 
immugit  Kereus,  divisaque  caerula  pulsu 
iUisum  accipiunt  irata  sub  aequora  montem,'*  > 

where  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  no  ititonare  of  the  second 
Bitias,  and  where  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  express 
and  unmistakable  intonare  of  the  second  Bitias's  shield;  nay; 
where  Virgil's  imitator,  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  rendering 
it  impossible  for  anyone  thenceforward  for  ever  to  refer  Virgil's 
iNGENs,  not  to  Bitias's  shield,  but  to  Bitias  himself,  has  chosen 
that  term,  ab6ve   all  others,  wherewith  to  describe,  not  his 

second  Bitias  himself,  but  his  Second  Bitias's  shield : 

> 

.s 

*'  percussa  gemit  tellus  ingentibus  armis." 

Should  any  of  my  readers,  suflBciently  convinced  by  the 
preceding  argument  that  the  intonare  is  entirely  of  Bitias's 
i^hield,  not  at  all  of  Bitias  himself,  still  doubt — notwith- 
(Standing  the  "  corruit  in  vulnus,"  and  *'  terram  hostilem  mo- 
riens  petit  ore  cruento"  of  the  twin  passage  of  the  tenth  Book:: 
notwithstanding  the  "  omnes  plerumque  cadunt  in  vulnus"  of 
Lucretius,  and  notwithstanding  the  fall  of  the  "pila"  to  which 
Bitias  is  likened,  "  prona,"  or  on  its  face — that  the  fall  of  Bitias 
on  his  shield  may,  after  all,  not  have  been  face  downwards,  but 
face  upwards,  and  find  a  forlorn  refuge  for  his  doubt  in  Silius's 
(^4.  465)  ambiguous,  almost  unintelligible 

.     .     .     * '  stemit  super  ai*raa  iacentum 
corpora  et  auctorem  toli," 

such   doubt  will  most  probably  be  routed  from  its  last 
shelter  by  Lucan's  not-to-be-mistaken  (7.  571) 

"  nox  ingens  scelerum,  et  caedes  oriuntur,  et  instar  .    .  ^ 

inimensae  vocis  gemitus,  et  pondera  lapsi 
pectoris  arma  sonant,  confractiquc  ensibus  enses.* ' 
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MaGNIS   QUAM   MOLIBU8    ANTE   CON8TRUCTAM    PONTO    lACIUNT 

(vv.  711,  712). — See  Hem.  on  "oelsam  oppugnat  qui  molibus 
urbem/'  5,  439.  For  the  oonstruction  of  a  pila,  and  putting  it 
into  the  water,  see  Vitruvius,  5.  12. 

Sic  ILLA  IIUINAM  PRONA  TRAHIT,  theme  ;    PENITUSQUE  VADIS 

ILL1SA  REcuMBiT,  Variation  (w.  712,  713). 

NiGRAE  (vs.  714). — To  be  understood  literally,  the  sand  of 
the  bay  of  Baiae  being  of  a  black  colour,  because  formed  out  of 
lava. 

Stimulos  (vs.  718). — The  figure  is  the  same  as  at  6.  101, 
viz.  that  of  the  gods  mounted  on  the  backs  of  the  Latins,  and 
spurring  them  on. 

ImMISITQUE      fug  am     TEUCRIS     ATRUMQXIE      TIMORKM. The 

figure  is  sustained.  Whilst  the  god  himself  rides  the  pursuing 
Latins,  he  sends  on  before  him  two  of  his  comitatus  (12.  336) 
to  overtake  and  mix  with  the  Trojans.  Immisit,  let  slip;  as  we 
would  say,  8ei  on,  hounded  on,  Shakespeare,  JuL  Cues.  3.  i. 
270: 

"  and  Cesar* 8  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge, 
with  Ate  by  his  side,  come  Lot  from  HeU, 
shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarches  voice, 
cry  Havock,  and  iet  slip  tlie  dogs  of  war.* 

Quo  SIT  FORTUNA  LOCO  (vs.  723),  theme ;  qui  casus  agat 
RES,  variation. 


731-746. 


CONTINUO — VENIEN8 


VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  731). 

KFFULSIT  I  Ptf/.,  Med.  II  I.  Ill  Ven.  1470  ;  Rom.  1473  ;  D.  Heins.  j 
N.  Heiiis.  (1670);  Philippe;  Brunck ;  Wakef. ;  Pott.;  Wagn.  (ed. 
Heyn.,  ed.  1861);   Lad.;  Haupt ;  Ribb. 

OFFULsiT  I  liotii.     II  f).     Ill  P.  Mauut.  ;  Heyue. 
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FAM,  LSCT,  (t8.  733). 

CLri^EOQUE  (or  clifeoque)  .  .  .  FULXiNA  I  Rom.,  Med,  **  Iji  Eomano, 
Mediceo,  et  in  Poroio  fulmina,  et  v.erl^uiv  xittit  in  numero  yariat." 
Pierius.  II  §.  Ill  Yen.  1470 ;  Rom.  1473 ;  Heyne  [clipkusquk 
MiCANTiA  FULBiiNA  MiTTiT,  Heyne,  ex  conj.']\  Brunok;  Pott^ ;  Wagn. 

(ed.  Heyn.y  ed.  1861);  Lad.;  Haupt ;  Kibb. 

•     .    . 

CLIPEIQUE    .   .   .    FUL>[INA   I   Pal. 

qLTPEoaxTB  .  .  .  FCLGUBA  lO  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heins.;  N.  Heins.  (1670) ; 
Philippe;   Wakef. 

MITTIT  I  Med,  (originally  MITTET).  Ill  P.  Manut. ;  D.  Heine. ; 
N.  Heins.  (1670);  Phil.;  Brunck ;  Wakef.;  Wagn.  (ed.  Heyn.,  ed. 
1861);  Lad.;  Haupt;  Ribb. 

MITTUNT  I  Rom.,  PaL    III  Heyne. 

NUTANT  III  VOSS. 


CoNTiNuo  NOVA  LUX  ocuLis  EFFUL81T  (v8.  731). — The  oommen- 

• 

tators  understand  the  light  here  spoken  of  to  be  light  emitted 
from  the  eyes  of  Turuus.  "  Non  agitur  de  luoe  quae  offulgeat 
oculis  aliunde,  sed  emissa  oculis  fulget  ilia,"  Heyne,  Wagner, 
Forbiger,  Thiel.  I  think  such  interpretation  erroneous;  because 
it  is  morally  impossible  that  expressions  so  nearly  identical  as 
coNTiNUO  NOVA  LUX  OCULIS,  and  "  hio  primum  nova  lux  oculis,'* 
would  be  used  here  of  light  shining  ./ro;/j  the  eyes,  and  at  vs.  110 
above,  of  light  shining  on  the  eyes,  even  although,  to  diminish 
the  impossibility,  we  should  read  in  this  place  effulsit,  and  at 
vs.  110  offulsit.  That  the  light  here  spoken  of  is  light 
shining  on  the  eyes,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  almost  identity  of 
expression  with  vs.  110,  where  the  meaning  can  be  no  other, 
but  by  the  additional  circumstance,  that  the  light  here  spoken 
of  is  accompanied  by  a  sound  to  which  the  epithet  hokkkndum 
is  applied;  exactly  as  the  light  spoken  of  at  vs.  110  is  accom- 
panied by  a  sound  to  which  the  identical  epithet  is  applied  : 


VB.  110: 


CONTINUO  NOVA  LUX  OCULIS  EFFUL8IT,  ET  ARM  A 
HORRESDUM  80NUEKE  ; 

**  hie  primum  nova  lux  oculi»  effulsit     .     .     . 

.     .     .     tum  vox  horrenda  per  aura^i 
excidit," 


i 
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OS  well  as  by  the  still  further  oircumstance,  of  the  similarity  of 
structure : 

•      .      •      EPFUL8IT,  XT  AHMA 
HOKKENDUM  SONUBKB ; 

and  vs.  110  : 

•     •     .     '^effulsit,  et  ingens 
visus  ab  aurora  caelum  transcurrcre  nimbus.'*       •   •   • 

I  understand,  therefore,  the  meaning  to  be  a  ftew  light  (soil,  a 
miraculouH  light)  shone  on  their  eyes,  and  there  was  an  atrful 
sound  (viz.  a  miraculous  soimd)  of  arms,  and  they  saw  Tumus, 
with  his  crimson  plumes  dancing  on  his  crest,  and  his  shield 
emitting  lightnings.  Need  I  add,  that  Turnus's  eyes  were  not 
likely  to  flash  any  extraordinary  light  when  he  found  himself 
shut  in  alone  inside  the  enemy's  gates;  and  that  in  the  very 
similar  description  of  the  terrors  of  Aeueas's  Yulcanian  armour 
there  is  not  one  word  of  light  being  emitted  by  his  ej^es.  10. 
270: 

'*  ardet  apex  capiti,  cristisque  ac  vertice  flamma 
funditur,  et  yastos  umbo  vomit  aureus  ignes." 

Flashing  of  the  eyes  in  either  case  had  been  just  so  much 
useless  expenditure.  Even  if  it  had  made  its  way  through  the 
eyelets  of  the  visor,  it  had  been  lost  in  the  blazing  splendours  of 
the  brazen  helmet  and  the  lightnings  of  the  brazen  shield.  The 
miraculous  light  and  miraculous  sound  of  anns  are  the  mani- 
festations of  Juno,  who  is  not  far  off,  vs.  764 : 


'*  luno  vires  animunique  ministrat ; 


ti 


VS.  802 


•*  nee  contra  vires  audet  Satiunia  luno 
sufficere ;  aeriam  caelo  nam  lupitcr  Irim 
demisit,  germanac  baud  mollia  iussa  fei*entem 
ni  Tumus  cedat  Teucrorum  moenibus  altis/ 


»» 


as  the  miraculous  light  and  miraculous  sound  of  arms,  8.  524, 
lire  the  manifestations  of  Venus,  and  both  manifestations  are 
followed  by  a  recognition — the  former  by  the  recognition  of 
the  presence  of  Turnus  : 

AGNOSCUNT  KACIEM  INVISAM  ATQIE  IMMANIA  MEMBRA 
TLRBATI  SUBITO  AENEADAE, 
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and  the  latter  by  that  of  the  promised  sign  : 

.     .     ,     "  scd  Troius  heros 
agnovit  sonitum,  et  divae  promissa  parentis.** 

The  only  differences  between  the  two  manifestations  are  that 
this  of  Juno  is  limited  to  the  amplification  of  the  terrible 
appearance ;  that  it  is  his  arms  which  make  the  awful  super- 
human sound ;  his  arms  which  emit  the  surprising,  dazzling 
light)  a  sort  of  manifestation  which  requires  no  special  an- 
nouncement of  the  god  by  whom  it  is  effected ;  while,  in  the 
case  of  Venus,  both  the  sound  and  the  light  coming  from  the 
sky  require  to  be  explained  and  to  have  their  author  assigned. 
See  Rem.  on  vs.  110,  above. 

Mortis  fraternae  ira  (vs.  736). — As  "ereptae  virginis 
ira,"  2.  413,  where  see  Eem. 

Media  ardea  (vs.  738). — The  middle  of  Ard^a,  the  very 
heart  of  Ardea.     See  Hem.  on  *'  mediae  Mycenae,"  7.  372. 

Casi'Ra  inimica  vides  nulla  hinc  bxire  potestas  (vs. 
739). — See  Hem.  on  "castra  inimica  petunt,"  9.  316. 

ExcEJ*BRE  AURAE  vuLNUs  (v8.  745). — VuLNUs  bclongs  not 
to  DETORSiT,  but  to  EXCEPERE  :  first,  bccausc  the  pause  pleases 
the  ear  so  much  better  after  than  before  vulnus;  secondly, 
because  vulnus  not  being  the  emphatic  word,  should  end  the 
sentence  excepere  aurae,  not  begin  the  following  sentence ; 
and  thirdly,  because  saturnia  iuno  being  the  emphatic  words, 
should  be  placed  first  in  the  sentence.  Excepere  vulnus,  as 
Osidiy  Met.  19.375: 


**  excipit  ille  ietu9  galea  clipeoque  sonanteo. 


♦» 


Veniens  (vs.  746). — "Inoertum  iuno  veniens,  an  vulnus 
VENIENS,"  Peerlkamp.  Vulnus  veniens,  most  certainly.  11. 
801: 

.    •    .     "  nihil  ipsa  neo  aurae, 
nee  sonitus  memor  aut  vetiierUU  ab  aethere  teli  ;*' 


5.444: 


.     •     .     "  ille  ictum  venientem  a  vertice  velox 
praevidit;" 
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5.504: 


9.  412 : 


'*  (t  venitf  advenique  infigitur  arbore  mali  ;*' 

"  ft  venit  aversi  in  terg^m  SulmoniB,  ibiqn« 
frangitur.*' 


762-754. 

FIT  SONUS  INGENTI  CONCUSSA  EST  PONDKRE  TBLLUS 
COLLAPSOS  ARTUS  ATQLE  ARMA  CRUENTA  CERERRO 
STERNIT  HUMI  MORI  ENS 


The  fall  of  the  wounded  man,  and  the  concussion  and  noise 
produced  by  the  fall,  are  interposed  in  the  middle  of  the  de- 
scription  of  the   wound.      To   have  proceeded  directly  from 

IMPITBISQUE    IMMANI    VULNERE   MALAS   to   ATQUE   ILLI    PARTIBUS 

AEQUis  would  have  tantalized  the  reader  impatient  to  arrive  at 
the  result.  The  result  having  been  stated,  the  reader  is  in  a 
proper  fnime  of  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  minutiae  of  the 
wound. 

This  is  only  according  to  Virgil's  usual  manner  of  hurrying 
to  the  catastrophe,  and  then  returning  to  fill  up  and  complete 
the  antecedent  })icture  (compare  vs.  27,  above,  and  Rem.),  a 
manner  point-blank  opposite  to  that  of  Ariosto,  who  takes 
pleasure  in  first  raising  to  its  greatest  height,  and  then  dis- 
appointing the  expectation  of  the  reader,  exactly  at  the  very 
moment  it  is  so  raised  to  its  greatest  height.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  kind  occurs  in  his  Or/.  Fur.  8.  66,  where  we 
have  Angelica  exposed  on  the  rook  to  the  sea-monster.  We 
hear  her  cries,  and  momentarily  expect  her  fate  ;  but,  on  the 
instant,  our  author  leaves  her  there,  and  goes  off  to  another 
wholly  unconnected  scene  of  the  drama — one,  too,  which  he  had 

•        •         • 

on  a  former  occasion  similarly  left,  and  wlji«ih,  at  the  moment 
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of  his  returti,  has  so  entirely'  passed  oat  of  the  mindy  that  it  is 
not  without  difficulty  the  reader  hrings  it  hack  sufficiently  to 
understand  what  the  autlior  thinks  it  proper  now  to  tell  him  ahout 
it ;  worse  still,  one  which  is  re-introduced  to  his  bewildered 
reader  only  to  be,  in  like  manner,  broken  off  and  abandoned  at 
the  height  of  the  interest,  while  the  author  goes  off  to  a  third 
scene,  formerly  in  like  manner  broken  off  and  abandoned,  and 
long  ago  forgotten  both  by  author  and  reader.  The  contrast 
between  Virgil  and  Ariosto,  great  indeed  and  striking  in  every 
respect,  is  perhaps  in  no  respect  so  great  and  striking  as  in 
this.  Virgil  has  contrived  to  tell  a  long  story,  an  entire  epos, 
from  beginning  to  end,  without  ever  letting  his  hero 
out  of  his  or  your  sight,  even  for  a  single  moment. 
Aeneas  is  in  personal  danger  of  drowning  in  the  storm  with 
which  the  poem  opens ;  lands  with  difficulty,  collects  his  scat* 
tered  vessels,  kills  game  for  his  ship's  provisions;  encourages  by 
example  and  precept  his  despairing  crews,  reconnoitres  the 
country;  has  an  interview  with  his  disguised  mother  in  the 
wood ;  hears  from  her  the  story  of  Dido  ;  walks  into  Carthage  ; 
presents  himself  before  the  queen,  seated  on  her  throne  in  the 
temple  of  Juno ;  is  invited  to  the  palace,  entertained ;  after  the 
entertainment  relates  the  story  of  the  last  night  of  Troy  (a 
story  of  which  he  is  himself  the  hero) ;  gives  an  account  of  his 
wanderings  for  seven  years  after  his  flight  from  Troy ;  of  his 
landing  in  Thrace;  of  his  sacrificing  to  Jupiter,  breaking  the 
branches  which  dripped  blood,  hearing  the  voice  of  murdered 
Polydorus  from  the  tomb,  and  leaving  Thrace,  according  to  his 
warning  ;  of  his  consulting  Apollo's  oracle  in  Delos,  mistaking 
the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  going  to  Crete,  and  meeting  the 
pestilence  there;  of  his  seeing  the  Penates  in  his  sleep,  and 
leaving  Crete  by  their  directions;  of  his  falling  in  with  the 
Harpies  in  the  Strophades,  fighting  with  them  to  no  purpose, 
and  receiving  a  warning  prophecy  from  them;  of  his  cele- 
brating games  on  the  shore  of  Actium,  visiting  King  Helenus 
and  Queen  Andromache  at  Buthrotus,  interchanging  presents 
with  them,  and  receiving  instructions  from  the  former  con- 
cerning his  further  voyage ;  of  his  crossing  to  Italy,  coasting 
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its  Adriatic  shore,  landing  at  arx  Minervae,  and  being  deterreil 
from  settling  there  by  an  omen;  of  his  continuing  to  coast 
along  past  the  Bay  of  Tareutum,  and  across  the  straits,  and 
within  hearing  of  Gharybdis ;  of  liis  landing,  and  passings  a 
night  at  the  foot  of  Aetna;  of  his  taking  on  board  Achemenides; 
of  his  running  away  from,  and  being  pursued  by,  Polyphemus ; 
of  his  losing  his  father  by  death  at  Drepanum  ;  and^  finally, 
of  his  being  driven  on  shore  at  Carthage. 

At  Carthage  Aene€is  lends  Dido  a  helping  hand  at  tlie 
building  of  her  city  and  the  founding  of  her  new  kingdom;  hunts 
with,  captivates,  seduces,  and  finally  deserts  her ;  sets  sail,  sees 
from  shipboard  the  flames  of  her  blazing  pyre,  arrives  in  Sicily, 
institutes  and  presides  at  games  in  honour  of  Anchises,  has 
four  of  his  ships  burned  by  his  own  women,  sets  sail  with  the 
remainder,  after  founding  temples  to  Yenus  and  Anchises ;  is 
furthered  on  his  voyage  by  Neptune,  Thetis,  and  a  choir  of  sea^ 
nymphs ;  loses  his  steersman ;  lauds  at  Cumae ;  worships  in,  and 
admires  the  carvings  on  the  doors  of,  the  temple  of  Apollo ;  has  an 
interview  with  the  Sibyl,  learns  from  her  his  fates  in  Italy,  re- 
ceives from  her  a  mysterious  inkling  of  the  death  of  his  trum- 
peter, at  whose  funeral  he  assists  personally,  and,  escorted  by 
her,  goes  down  to  Hades,  not  in  spirit  alone,  as  St.  Paul  went 
to  heaven,  but  substantially,  bodily,  and  with  all  his  senses  about 
him;  sees  and  hears  everything  which  is  going  on  there,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  which  (more  trustful 
than  his  successor  in  our  so-called  dark  ages)  he  is  content  to 
take  at  second-hand,  from  the  lips,  however,  of  an  eye-witness, 
liis  guide  and  companion,  and  who  had  been  inducted  into  the 
mystery  by  no  less  a  person  than  Hecate  herself.  In  Hades  our 
hero  is  more  than  ordinarily  favoured ;  sees  not  merely  the 
standing  show  of  Charon,  and  Charon's  boat  and  pushing  pole, 
and  ill-trimmed  beard,  the  black  Styx,  the  three-beaded  Cer- 
berus, and  the  darkness,  and  the  ghosts,  and  the  bright  Ely- 
sian  fields,  and  happy  spirits  singing,  dancing,  eating  and 
drinking,  and  making  merry  there,  and  their  guitars,  and 
chariots,  and  horses,  and  spears ;  but  his  own  lately  drowned 
steersman,  and  his  own  seduced,  deserted,  and  by  her  own  handf- 
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slain  Dido,  who,  very  properly,  refuses  to  hear  any  more  of  his 
palaver,  and  turns  her  back  on  him  without  saying  a  single 
word.  His  father,  however,  with  equal  propriety  and  veri- 
similitude, is  delighted  to  see  his  amiable  and  dutiful  son« 
whose  only  business  in  Hades  is  to  pay  his  respects  to  him,  and 
happening  to  be  engaged  in  a  review  of  the  Anchisean  pos- 
terity, shows  him  one  by  one  the  Boman  worthies,  stopping, 
with  great  prudence,  though  a  little  abruptly,  at  Augustus,  and 
ignoring  all  the  rest.  Let  out  at  the  gate  by  which  lying 
dreams  are  sent  to  this  world  for  the  edification  of  our  highly- 
favoured  race,  our  hero  rejoins  his  fleet,  buries  his  nurse  at 
Caieta,  coasts  by  the  Gircsean  promontory,  hears  the  trans- 
muted men  and  women  howling,  growling,  and  roaring  in  their 
beastly  forms ;  makes  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ;  lands ;  renders 
the  ominous  prophecy  of  the  Harpy  of  none  effect  by  an  in- 
genious evasion;  sends  a  wheedling  embassy  to  Latinus,  the 
king  of  the  country,  informing  him  of  his  relationship,  through 
Dardanus,  both  to  the  king  himself  and  to  Jupiter,  and  that  he 
had  come  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  heaven  to  settle  there,  and 
having  gone  through  the  form  of  asking  leave,  sweetens  all  he 
has  said  by  costly  presents.  The  king,  who  has,  of  course,  on 
his  side,  been  prepared,  by  omens  and  prophecies,  for  the 
arrival  of  a  son-in-law,  welcomes  him,  sends  him  reciprocal 
presents,  and  promises  him  his  daughter,  an  only  child,  in 
marriage ;  and  all  would  have  gone  smooth,  and  the  Trojan 
runaway  not  only  have  found  a  quiet  home  on  the  Tiber,  but 
an  easy  succession  to  the  chief  crown  of  the  country,  if  Jupiter 
had  happened  to  be  a  bachelor  god,  not  hampered  with  a  wife, 
who,  having  a  separate  will,  was  always  driving  plans  of  her 
own,  even  in  the  palace  and  under  the  very  nose  of  her  om- 
niscient and  omnipotent  liege  lord  and  master.  Now,  one  of 
the  favourite  schemes  of  the  royal  consort  being  to  secure 
the  dominion  of  the  whole  human  race  for  her  pyot4g4  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  settlement  of  Aeneas 
in  Italy,  and  the  Trojan  succession  to  the  Latian  throne  was  to 
be  hindered,  per  fas  atqiie  nefaSy  by  which  of  the  two,  provided 
only  the  end  could  be  gained  by  either,  it  was  of  as  little  oon- 
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sequence  then  as  it  would  be,  in  like  case,  at  present.    A  Fury 
therefore,  i.e.  in  modem  parlance  a  devil,  of  the  female  sex, 
however,  is  employed  to  set  the  old  inhabitants  at  sixes  and 
sevens  with   the  newcomers;    to   excite  the   jealousy  of  the 
lady's  first-betrothed,  and  force  the  Latin  king  to  break  bis 
hastily-pledged  word   to  the   Trojan   adventurer.      War,    of 
course,  is  the  consequence.     The  native  chieftains   gatlier  in 
force ;  Aeneas,  the  worst-used  man  in  the  world,  follows  the 
advice  of  the  local  divinity  Tiberinus — his  motlier  cannot  be 
always  on  the  spot  to  help  him — and  rows  up  his  river  to  Pal- 
lanteum,  the  capital  of  the  Arcadian  king  Evander,  personally 
to  solicit  aid  from  that  prince,  who,  as  tlie  god  informs  him,  is 
opportunely  at  feud  with  those  very  neighbours  of  his  who  have 
treated  our  hero  so  ungenerously.     If  Evander  turns  out  to  be 
too  petty  a  prince,  a  mere  Duke  of  Coburg  of  the  day,  a  mere 
Furst  of  some  ancient  Reuss,  Schleitz  und  Lobensteiu,  wliieh 
might  have  crept  into  a  mausloch  hinein,  to  lend  us  much  effec- 
tual assistance — four  hundred  horsemen,  with  his  only  son  Pallas 
at  their  head,  is  the  most  he  can  afford — still,  after  all,  there  is 
some  good  in  old  Tiberinus's  advice.     Arriving  at  Pallanteum 
during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Hercules,  Aeneas  comes 
in  for  a  share  of  the  festivities;  is  told  the  whole  story  of  Cacus; 
shown,  in  verification  thereof,  the  monster's  den,  as  it  had  been 
tumbled  about  his  ears  by  the  great  Quixote  of  antiquity  ; 
assists  at  the  worship  of  the  new  god  as  cordially  as  if  it  had 
been  the  staple  of  the  faith  handed  down  to  him  by  his  grand- 
father and  grandmother — an  example  to  us,  who  like  every- 
thing new,  except  precisely  a  new  god  ;  who,  while  we  mix 
shouts  of  welcome  for  the  new  king  with  our  tears  of  sorrow 
for  the  old,  have  nothing  for  the  new  god  but  threats,  and 
execrations,  and  fisticufl^s,  stonings,  aHto-da-fes^  and  cruciBxions; 
and,  best  of  all,  hears  that  the  great  neighbouring  Tuscan  nation 
has   collected   an   army    for    the    very   purpose    of    invading 
the  enemies  of  Aeneas,   and  waits  only  for  the  appointed  of 
heaven — no  other,  of  course,  than  Aeneas  himself — to  put  him- 
self  at  its  head.     Aeneas,  therefore,  with  the  Arcadian  heir 
presumptive  and  his  four  hundred  horse,  sets  out  for  the  ready- 
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provided,  equipped,  and  expectant  army ;  joins  and  takes  the 
command  of  it,  where  it  is  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Caeres,  and  where,  that  he  may  enter  on  his  command  with  the 
greater  ^claty  his  mother  (ah !  your  mothers  were  always  kind 
and  good  to  their  sons,  and  no  mother  ever  kinder  or  better 
than  Aeneas's)  presents  him  with  a  suit  of  arms  and  armour, 
specially  manufactured  by  the  sooty  blacksmith  god  (gods  were 
more  enamoured  of  and  considerate  towards  their  wives  in 
those  days  than  either  gods  or  men  are  now)  for  his  bewitching 
wife's  favourite  bastard ;  manufactured,  too,  so  elaborately, 
that  the  embossings  of  the  shield  alone,  not  merely  represent 
the  principal  future  exploits  of  the  truant  goddess's  posterity  in 
the  line  of  Aeneas,  but  occupy,  without,  after  all,  full  justice 
being  done  to  them,  a  large  share  of  a  book  in  their  description. 
Thus  miraculously  armed,  and  with  these  scarcely  less  miracu- 
lously-provided soldiers,  our  hero  sails  from  the  Tuscan  shore 
on  his  return  to  his  infant  city  and  settlement,  sorely  pressed, 
and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  in  his  absence,  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  old  king  and  the  old  king's  first  chosen  son-in- 
law,  Turnus,  son,  no  less  than  Aeneas,  of  a  goddess,  but,  unlike 
Aeneas,  of  a  goddess  who  seems  to  have  cared  little  about  him, 
and  done  lees  for  him.  Pity  that  he  had  not  returned  a  day  or 
two  sooner,  or  at  least  sent  word  that  he  was  coming,  for  his 
delay,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  news  concerning  him,  cost 
both  Nisus  and  Euryalus  their  lives,  for  which  our  only  com- 
pensation, though,  after  all,  even  that  compensation  is  some- 
thing, is,  that  we  have  through  them,  and  at  their  expense,  not 
merely  the  most  charming  episode  of  the  Aeneufy  but  perhaps — 
nay,  certainly — the  most  charming  episode  that  ever  adorned 
prose  work  or  poem,  reality  or  fiction — an  episode  with  even 
more  of  human  interest  than  the  story  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin, 
even  more  of  the  tender  and  touching  than  the  parting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache.  Charmingly,  too,  is  our  interest 
concentrated  on  our  hero,  even  during  his  short  night's  voyage 
from  the  shore  of  Tuscany  to  that  of  Latium  :  youthful  Pallas, 
never  stirring  from  his  left  side  as  he  sits  on  the  poop,  asks 
him  numerous  questions  about  the  stars,  by  which  the  ship's 
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course  is  directed  in  the  dark,  and  about  his  previous  adven- 
tures both  by  land  and  sea ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  passage 
he  receives  a  visit,  half  ovation  and  half  serenade,  from  sea- 
nymphs,  who,  after  they  have  waltzed  awhile  round  the  vessel, 
inform  him,  in  the  first  place,  who  they  are,  viz.  his  own 
ships  left  in  dock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  when  he  rowed  up 
that  river  to  Pallanteum,  and  saved  from  the  firebrands  of  the 
enemy  only  by  the  special  intervention  of  Berecynthia  lierself, 
of  whose  sacred  grove  on  Ida  they  had  been  the  produce,  and 
who  had,  at  the  critical  moment,  converted  them  into  so  many 
sea-nymphs ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  if  he  would  save 
his  camp  from  being  taken  and  destroyed,  he  must  bestir  him- 
self, and  put  in  immediate  requisition  those  arms  which  he  had 
just  received  from  heaven,  as  it  would  seem,  for  the  special 
purpose.  Having  given  her  old  captain  this  important  infor- 
mation, and  his  vessel  a  woundy  push  with  her  adroit  hand, 
the  spokeswoman  nymph,  with  her  sisterhood,  takes  leave,  and 
the  other  vessels  also  accelerating  their  course,  the  fleet  comes 
at  sunrise  into  view  of  the  besieged  camp,  when  Aeneas,  raising 
high  his  refulgent  shield,  is  greeted  with  joyful  shouts  by  the 
distressed  garrison,  and  the  enemy  have  already,  even  before 
he  lands,  a  foretaste  of  his  arrival  in  the  increased  vigour  and 
increased  effect  with  which  the  besieged  discharge  their  mis- 
siles from  the  walls.  Landed,  Aeneas  sweeps  all  before  him. 
Theron,  Lycas,  Cisseus,  Gyas,  Pharus,  two  of  the  seven  sons  of 
Phorciis,  three  Thracians  of  the  race  of  Boreas,  Idas's  three 
sons,  all  fall,  one  after  the  other,  either  by  his  sword  or  his 
spear.  It  is  he  who  kills  Lausiis  with  a  blow  aimed  at  Mezen- 
tius,  and  then  Mezeutius  himself.  In  the  short  interval  neces- 
sarily allowed  to  Pallas  to  distinguish  himself  before  he  is 
killed  by  Turnus,  Aeneas  is  brought  to  your  mind  by  the 
intimation  that,  while  Pallas  is  reserved  for  a  greater  hand 
than  that  of  Lausus,  Lausus  himself  is  reserved  for  a  greater 
hand  than  that  of  Pallas,  i.e.  for  the  hand  of  Aenefi^.  Even 
before  Tiirmis  has  well  completed  the  act  of  killing  Pallas,  you 
are  reminded  of  Aeneas  by  the  information  that  Pallas  pays 
forfeit  with  his  life  for  the  hosi)itality  shown  by  his  father  to 
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Aeneas.  Even  while  Tumus  is  stripping  Pallas's  corpse, 
Aeneas  is  placed  before  you  by  the  announcement  that  the  day 
will  come  when  Tumus  will  repent  that  he  ever  touched  those 
spoils.  Single  combat  of  Aeneas  succeeds  single  combat  of 
Aeneas,  and  chieftain  after  chieftain  falls,  and  so  hard  does  he 
press  the  foe,  and  even  Turnus  himself,  that  Juno,  alarmed 
and  distressed,  humbles  herself  before  Jupiter,  and  thinks 
herself  well  off  to  obtain  for  her  prot4gi  even  a  short  reprieve 
from  his  impending  fate.  Tumus  in  safety  for  the  moment, 
we  have  Aeneas  so  impatient  to  render  to  the  god  of  battles 
the  honour  due  for  the  vouchsafed  victory,  as  to  put  off  even 
the  very  urgent  business  of  burying  his  slain  until  that  first  of 
all  duties  is  performed.  He  presents  at  daybreak  to  the  grim 
deity  the  promised  trophy  of  the  arms  of  Mezentius,  and  takes 
the  opportunity  of  the  presentation  to  address  his  soldiers,  and 
bid  them^prepare  for  the  final  contest,  and  now  at  last  is  at 
leisure  to  attend  to,  and  does  attend  to,  the  obsequies  of  those 
who  have  lost  their  lives  fighting  his  battles,  amongst  whom, 
first  and  principal,  is  hapless  young  Pallas.  Nowhere  is  our 
author  so  supreme,  so  unrivalled  master  as  in  these  pathetic 
sketches.  To  no  cold  menial  hand  is  the  care  committed  of 
laying  out  the  corpse  of  the  prematurely-blighted  soldier ;  to 
no  hired  mourner  deputed  the  utterance  of  the  last  adieus  to 
the  ward  who  has  perished  almost  in  the  very  hour  in  which  he 
is  entrusted  to  his  care.  With  his  own  hands  he  puts  on  him 
the  funeral  dress ;  with  his  own  feet  follows  in  the  funeral 
train ;  with  his  own  voice  bids  farewell  for  ever,  and  turns  sad 
round  to  perform  the  same  offices  to  those  others  whose  similarly 
mute  claims  come  next  in  order.  If  we  lose  Aeneas  for  the 
short  space  necessary  to  Evander  for  his  reception  of  and  lamen- 
tation over  the  dead  body  of  his  son,  we  not  only  know  how 
Aeneas  is  employed  in  the  meantime,  but  have  him  set  vividly 
before  our  eyes  by  the  mourner's  message  to  him  from  beside 
the  corpse,  that  on  him  who  had  received  him  from  his  father 
in  clifiirge,  and  in  whose  cause  he  had  prematurely  perished, 
falls  the  sacred  duty  of  revenge.  Even  Diomede's  reply  to  the 
Latin  ambassadors,  asking  help  against  Aeneas,  is  all  a  pane* 
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gyric  of  Aeneas.  To  him  take  your  presents,  says  Diomede ; 
with  him  make  your  peace  as  fast  as  you  can ;  I  can  tell 
{experto  credite)  how  strong  his  arm ;  with  what  a  whirl  he 
flings  his  spear ;  it  was  his  resistance  and  Hector's  which  spun 
out  the  war  of  Troy  to  ten  years ;  had  there  been  but  two  more 
Aeneases  in  the  city,  the  united  force  of  Greece  had  never 
triumphed  over  it ;  nay,  the  tables  had  been  turned,  and  Argos, 
not  Troy,  laid  in  ashes— but  that  was  a  bounce.  In  the  debate 
of  the  Latins  on  the  reply  it  is  still  Aeneas,  Aeneas  alone,  who 
is  prominent  both  before  us  and  the  debaters.  The  whole 
question  between  the  invaded  and  their  invaders  is  to  be  re- 
solved by  single  combat  of  the  chief  aggressor  with  the  chief 
aggressed ;  after  all,  perhaps,  as  equitable  a  decision  of  dispute 
as  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  has  ever  yet  invented ;  briefer,  at 
least,  and  no  less  trenchant  than  any  of  our  modem  decisions, 
whether  by  court  of  law,  with  its  appeals  and  cassations,  or  by 
high  court  of  parliament,  or  by  low  coui-t  of  universal  suffrage, 
the  majority  in  every  case  deciding,  and  the  majority  being,  in 
its  very  nature,  in  every  case  the  major  force — in  single  combat 
the  major  force  of  a  single  uplifted  arm ;  in  a  legal,  or  consti- 
tutional judgment,  the  major  force  of  a  thousand  right  arms, 
only  not  uplift eJ,  because  submitted  to  and  cowered  beneath. 
The  remorse  of  Latin  us,  the  coufubion  and  embarrassment  of 
Laviuia, 

**  causa  niali  tunti,  ociilos  dciecta  decoixw ;" 

the  prayer  of  the  women  in  the  temple  of  Pallas, 

**  frynge  manu  telum  Thrj-gii  pruedonis  et  ipsum 
pronum  steme  solo  portisque  etfundc8ub  allis," 

.all  keep  Aeneas  bodily  before  your  eyes.  If  it  is  necessary 
that  Aeneas  and  Camilla  should  not  come  into  collision ;  that 
the  devoted  heroine  should  not  simply  succumb  to  the  superior 
force  of  the  hero,  but  bestow  perhaps  its  most  exquisite  charm 
on  the  romance  by  perishing,  like  Blanche  of  Devan,  by  a 
cowardly  arrow.  Aeneas's  having  the  open  plain,  and  sur- 
prising the  city  by  a  short  forced  march  through  the  mountains, 
affords  an  opportunity  for  the  exploits  alike  and  sad  catastrophe 
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of  the  magnanimous  amazon.  If  we  are  interested  for  Turnus 
in  the  last  Book,  it  is  only  that  that  interest,  the  heaven-sent 
misfortunes,  final  defeat,  and  death  of  the  Butulian  prince  may 
set  o£P,  exalt,  and  magnify  to  the  utmost  the  hero  of  the 
AeneiSj  as  the  defeat  and  death  of  Troy's  former  stay  and 
bulwark.  Hector,  sets  off,  exalts,  and  magnifies  to  the  utmost 
the  hero  of  the  Ilias. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  the  unity  of  a  poem  so  well  pre- 
served ;  so  well  preserved  alike  in  the  great  features  and  in  the 
most  minute,  most  trivial  particulars.  That  which  it  is  the 
glory  of  Shakespeare  to  have  done  so  naturally,  so  unob- 
trusively, in  a  short  play,  our  author  has  done  no  less  naturally, 
no  less  unobtrusively,  during  the  entire  length  of  a  great  epic. 
Even  during  the  short  intervals  in  which  the  Hamlet  of  the 
Aeneis  is  absent  from  the  stage  he  is  still  present  in  the  mind's 
eye  of  the  spectators.  The  stage  looks  lonely  without  him; 
we  wander  away  from  it,  and  see  him  wherever  he  is.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  only  in  the  eleventh  canto  of  the  Furioso  we  are 
introduced  to  Orlando.  Up  to  the  eleventh  canto  the  drama  is 
without  a  chief  actor,  without  a  hero ;  say,  rather,  every  succes- 
sive character  who  enters  is,  for  the  nonce,  the  hero  of  the 
piece,  struts  about  for  awhile,  exits,  and  makes  room  for 
another  to  strut  about  awhile  in  the  same  manner,  exit,  and  be 
forgotten,  until,  after  an  interval,  returning,  he  claims  acquaint- 
ance with  you  as  an  old  friend  who,  after  a  lapse  of  time, 
comes  accidentally  across  you,  and  whose  features  you  recognize 
not  without  e£Port. 

In  the  deep,  smooth,  majestic  stream  of  the  Aeneia  there  is, 
however,  one  rough  spot ;  one  awkward  hitch  ;  one  incon- 
venient, inopportune,  embarrassing  rapid.  In  the  very  middle 
of  the  decisive  final  struggle,  in  the  very  heat  and  brunt  <)f  the 
duel  between  Aeneas  and  Turnus,  you  are  suddenly  carried 
away  to  heaven,  leaving  the  two  heroes,  at  the  close  of  their 
first  round,  rallied,  face  to  face,  and  just  ready  to  begin  their 
second  (12.  789,  790)  : 

'*  hie  gladio  fidens,  hie  acer  et  arduuB  hasta 
assist unt  contra  ceitamine  Martis  anheli." 
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Exactly  in  this  position  you  leave  them,  and  are  taken  to 
heaven,  to  be  present  at  a  rather  wordy  discussion  between 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  less  concerning  the  duellists  than  concerning 
a  new  state  to  be  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  two  old  ones, 
of  which  the  duellists  are  the  representatives.  Not  until  this 
business  has  been  deliberately  despatched,  the  conference 
broken  up,  and  the  high  contracting  parties  gone  each  his 
own  separate  way,  are  you  brought  back  to  earth  and  to  the 
lists,  where  great,  indeed,  is  your  surprise  to  find  tlie  comba- 
tants whom  you  left 

**  hie  gladio  fidens,  hie  aeer  et  arduus  hasta** 

in  the  identical  position  in  which  you  left  them.  Not  a  blow 
has  been  struck,  not  a  step  forward  has  been  made  by  either. 
With  the  single  exception,  that  Tumus  has  had  his  eyes  and 
ears  well  buffeted  by  a  Fury  in  the  disguise  of  an  owl,  and 
Jutuma,  being  so  grievously  frightened  by  the  said  buffeting 
as  to  dive  away  into  the  river,  and  leave  her  brother  to  his 
fate,  the  action  of  the  drama  has  proceeded  no  single  jot  in  the 
long  interval  of  your  absence.  Here  stand  your  two  heroes, 
face  to  face,  as  you  left  them, 

*'  hie  gladio  fidens,  hie  aeer  et  arduus  hasta.*' 

They  are  waiting  for  you,  and  the  moment  you  appear  they 
proceed  (12.  887) : 

**  Aeneas  instat  eontra  telumque  eoruscat." 

It  is  impossible  that  anything  could  be  worse  than  all  this,  nor 
has  Ariosto  himself  ever  broken  off  the  thread  of  his  narrative 
more  inopportunely,  or  tacked  the  broken  ends  together  again 
with  a  more  clumsy  knot.  If  the  single  combat  between  the  two 
heroes  was  a  suflSciently  interesting  and  important  catastrophe 
for  the  winding  up  of  the  whole  poem,  it  was  too  interesting 
and  too  important  to  be  broken  in  the  middle,  and  split  into 
halves,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  dialogue  between  gods  in 
heaven,  a  great  part  of  that  dialogue  not  even  directly  con- 
cerning the  combatants.     If  you  could  go  with  pleasure  and 
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interest  from  the  very  middle  of  the  oombat  to  heaven^  to  be 
present  at  diplomatic  arrangements,  there,  the  combat  was  u<^ 
suffioitatly  interesting  and  important  to  constitute  the  dosing, 
winding-up,  last  scene  of  the  Aeneis. 
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VAR.  LECT.  (vs.  786). 

DEORUM  \  Med,  (Foggini)  UI  Serv.  (Lion);  Yvn.  1470;  Aldus  (1514); 
P.  Manut. ;  Heyne;  Jahu ;  Wagn.  (1832,  1861);  Thiol  (quoting 
Liv.  3.  17 :  **  si  vos  urbis,  Quirites,  si  vestri  nulla  cura  tangit ;  at  tos 
Teremini  deoa  vestros,  ab  hostibus  captoH '') ;  Ribb. 

PARENTUM    III     WakeHcld    (quoting    5.    39,    10.   280,    and  Horn.    //. 

15.  66,i. 


Lyncea  tendentem  contra  (vs.  768). — Facing  up  to  him^ 
making  towards  him,  making  for  him.     Compare  9.  795  : 

*  *  Dec  tendere  contra 
ille  quidem  hoc  cupiens.  potis  est  per  tela  virosque;** 

Tacit.  Annal.  i,  3  :  **  Nam  Drusus  impatiens  aemuli,  et  animo 
commotior,  orto  forte  iurgio,  iutenderat  Seiano  manus,  et  contra 
tendentis  os  verberaverat." 

Ukguere  tela  manu  (vs.  773),  theme ;  fekrvmque  armare 
VENENO,  variation. 

Gui    CARMINA    SEMPER    ET   CITHARAE    CX)RDI,   thcmC ;    NUME- 

RosQUE  iNTENDERK  NERvis,  Variation  (vv.  775,  776). 

Equos  (vs.  777). — See  Bem.  on  "  caput  acris  equi,"  1.  448. 

Tantas  strages  impune  per  urbem  ediderit?  theme; 
lUVENUM  PRiMos  TOT  MisERiT  oRco  P  Variation   (vv.  784,  785). 

Et  eluvium  petere,  ac  partem,  quae  cinoitur  amni 
(vs.  790).— See  Rem.  9.  469. 
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AcBRBA  TUEN8  (vs.  794). — **  Aoerbe  tueus,"  Sohiraoh.  No, 
but  looking  bitter  things,  just  as  ve  say,  looking  daggers,  speak- 
ing  daggers ;  and  so  12.  398,  **  aoerba  fremens,"  growling  hitter 
things,  or,  as  we  miglit  say,  growling  dagge$'s.  Compare  Aescliyl. 
Sept,  c.  Theb.  53 :  Xfovrtuv  otg  A  pi}  SeSopicorciii'. 

MoLLiBus  EXTULiT  UNDis  (vs.  817). — AnthoL  Paint,  (Diib- 
ner),  Appeud.  Planud.  Epigr,  2If9  : 

li§pKOfitifos  (oayoif  hoXom  ro9t,  rew  A^f>o9ira*, 

»y$pc»p\  iAa(r#cfv,  wXarioy  t^ofitifos' 
atvtt  8c  r\vK€pay  Aioyvaiov,  a  fi  aiftBuKt 

•Kop^vptas  avaAof  Kvfia  wap*  lyiOfos. 
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